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FOREWORD 

This  study  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  educational  issues  before  Congress  was  undertaken  for 
the  HQ]l££_Committee  on_£ilii£iLtion  anclXtabor  in  response  to  a  request 
received  m  tlie  L/egislative  Keference  Service  from  the  chairman, 
the  Honorable  Graham  A.  Barden. 

In  making  the  request,  ]SIr.  Barden  pointed  out  that  he  felt  that 
the  committee  was  working  in  the  dark  in  considering  educational 
propositions  that  came  before  it  when  it  did  not  know  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  already  doing  in  the  field  of  education.  Ac- 
cordingly, Chairman  Barden  perceived  the  need  for  this  study  and 
made  arrangements  for  its  financing,  partly  from  funds  appropriated 
to  the  committee  for  such  purposes.  H?  and  Charles  A.  Quattlebaum, 
educational  research  analyst  on  the  staff  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  together  worked  out  the  basic  plan. 

Subsequently,  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  received  a  request 
from  the  gpj^pf^  rnnimiftpp  mi  T.nliov  nnrl  Public  "\Vp1fiiro  for  a  report 
on  the  same  subject. 

The  study  was  carried  out  and  the  report  prepared  by  Charles  A. 
Quattlebaum.  He  was  assisted  by  a  large  number  of  persons  on  the 
professional  and  administrative  staffs  of  national  organizations  and 
Federal  agencies.  These  persons  contributed  valuable  information 
and  source  material. 

The  prefatory  statement  sets  forth  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the 
report.  In  brief,  it  is  a  comprehensive,  analytic  report  on  important 
educational  issues  before  Congress,  the  relevant  attitudes  of  organiza- 
tions and  agencies,  and  the  far-flung  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  field  of  education.  The  emphasis  is  upon  laying  a  foun- 
dation for  the  congressional  determination  of  future  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  respecting  the  establishment  and  administration 
of  its  educational  programs — particularly  with  a  view  toward  the 
coordination  of  these  programs. 

The  detailed  table  of  contents  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  brief  of  the 
report,  and  to  facilitate  its  use  as  a  reference  work. 

Erxest  S.  GRimTH, 
Director^  the  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
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PREFACE:  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF 

THIS  REPORT 

Concerning  the  importance  of  education  to  the  national  security 
and  progress  in  the  developing  world-wide  emergency,  President 
Truman  said  as  early  as  in  March  1949: 

Education  is  our  first  line  of  defense.  In  the  conflict  of  principle  and  policy 
which  divides  the  world  today,  America's  hope,  our  hope,  the  hope  of  the  world 
is  in  education.     *     *     *     Education  is  the  most  important  task  before  us. 

In  August  1950  the  President  declared  that: 

Democracy  demands  good  education — today  more  than  ever  before. 

Concerning  the  same  subject,  the  following  statements  were  made 
by  prominent  Americans  within  the  last  several  months  of  1950. 
Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower: 

To  neglect  our  school  system  would  be  a  crime  against  the  future.  Such 
neglect  could  well  be  more  disastrous  to  all  our  freedoms  than  the  most  formidable 
armed  assault  on  our  physical  defenses.  *  *  *  Where  our  schools  are  con- 
cerned no  external  threat  can  excuse  negligence;  no  menace  can  justify  a  halt  to 
progress. 

Warren  R.  Austin,  United  States  representative  to  the  United 
Nations: 

American  education  carries  a  heavy  responsibility  *  *  *_  j^g  tasks  are 
great.     *     *     *     the  Nation  must  give  high  priority  to  its  educational  system. 

Earl  J.  McGrath,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education: 

TjTanny  thrives  on  ignorance;  democracy  on  enlightenment.  Freedom  must 
rely  not  alone  on  defensive  arms,  but  also  on  clarity  and  depth  of  conviction. 
Man's  hope  in  peace  and  war  hinges  on  the  continuing  adequacy  and  excellence 
of  education. 

The  primary  object  of  the  present  report  is  to  make  readily  available 
to  the  congressional  committees  which  requested  it,  and  to  the  Con- 
gress in  general,  a  compilation,  analysis,  and  summary  of  certain  basic 
information  needed  for  legislative  decision  on  educational  issues 
before  the  Congress. 

Particularly,  this  study  is  designed  to  afford  a  basis  for  congres- 
sional determination  of  future  policies  of  the  Federal  Government 
respecting  the  establishment  and  administration  of  Federal  educa- 
tional programs,  with  a  view  toward  the  coordination  of  these  pro- 
grams. As  is  shown  in  detail  later  in  the  report,  educational  programs 
and  activities  involving  expenditures  of  several  billions  of  dollars 
annually  are  scattered  throughout  the  structure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. These  activities  vary  widely  in  nature  and  degree  of  being 
educational. 

In  accordance  with  an  understanding  reached  in  conference  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  regarding 
this  study,  the  writer  assumes  in  its  preparation  that  the  committee 
needs  several  types  of  information  concerning  existing  Federal  educa- 
tional policies,  programs,  and  issues  in  order  to  determine  new  policies 
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in  this  field.  Determining  these  pohcies  involves  answering  such 
specific  questions  as  the  following:  (I)  What  new  educational  pro- 
grams should  be  initiated?  (2)  What  should  be  the  relationship  of 
these  to  the  established  activities?  (3)  What  changes,  if  any,  in  the 
administration  of  the  older  programs  should  be  made?  (4)  How 
should  the  various  programs  be  coordinated?  and  (5)  What  other 
matters  bear  upon  legislation  aft'ecting  Federal  educational  activities? 

Obviously  all  of  the  information  needed  for  congressional  decision 
on  proposed  national  legislation  affecting  education  cannot  be  com- 
pressed into  a  single  report.  The  present  study  presents  some  of  the 
basic  data  necessary  for  congressional  consideration  of  the  broader 
policies  in  this  field.  Comprehensive  reports  on  some  of  the  specific 
educational  issues  have  been  prepared  in  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  and  studies  of  other  specific  legislative  proposals  in  this  field 
are  pending  in  the  Service. 

Somewhat  more  in  detail,  the  principal  purposes  of  this  study  are 
the  following: 

In  part  1:  (1)  To  discover,  analyze,  and  summarize  the  principal 
educational  issues  before  the  Congress;  (2)  to  review  the  progress  and 
status  of  education  in  the  United  States;  (3)  to  trace  the  evolution  of 
Federal  policies  in  education;  and  (4)  to  describe  the  organization  and 
set  forth  the  objectives  of  the  central  educational  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  part  2 :  To  compile  and  summarize  the  criticisms  and  recommen- 
dations concerning  Federal  policies  in  education  that  have  emanated 
from  representative  national  organizations  and  agencies  and  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  including  among  the  organizations  and 
agencies  not  only  those  currently  active  but  also  a  number  of  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  advisory  commissions  that  have 
functioned  within  recent  years. 

In  part  3:  (1)  To  survey  the  educational  activities  administered 
by  Federal  agencies;  (2)  to  describe  the  programs  individually;  and 

(3)  to  summarize  these  activities,  including  data  on  funds  available  for 
the  respective  programs  as  well  as  general  descriptive  information. 

In  part  4 :  To  analyze  and  classify  the  Federal  educational  programs 
according  to  several  categories,  such  as  (1)  methods  of  administration, 
(2)  levels  of  education  covered,  (3)  geographical  areas  affected,  and 

(4)  number  and  type  of  persons  affected — setting  forth  in  this  con- 
nection such  information  as  should  be  useful  to  the  Congress  in  con- 
sidering similarities  and  relationships  of  the  various  programs  and 
possible  measures  for  coordinating  them. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  volume  of  detailed  information  sought, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  research  required  to  obtain  it,  the  number  of 
conferences  involved,  and  other  factors,  the  major  undertaking  of 
this  study  is  the  survey  of  the  educational  progi'ams  administered  by 
the  various  agencies  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  con- 
tained in  part  3. 

The  general  scope  of  Federal  activities  in  education  has  been  re- 
vealed by  several  earlier  authoritative  studies. 

In  1931  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  appointed 
by  President  Herbert  Hoover  reported  that — 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Government  is  engaged 
in  educational  activities. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  list  accurately  or  comprehensively  all  of  the  formal  educa- 
tional activities  of  the  Federal  (jovernment  within  the  vast  national  domain  which 
stretches  across  a  continent  and  over  island  possessions  in  two  oceans.  *  *  * 
Governmental  reports  do  not  reveal  all  that  is  done  in  the  field  of  education  by 
the  Federal  Government,  but  it  is  clear  that  there  is  not  a  single  aspect  of  educa- 
tion that  is  not  a  concern  of  some  branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  appointed  by  President 
F.  D.  Roosevelt  reported  in  1938  tliat — 

Wlien  the  entire  long  record  of  Federal  activities  in  connection  with  education 
is  viewed  in  perspective,  it  is  evident  that  throughout  the  years  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  increasingly  concerned  with  the  development  of  adequate 
educational  opportunities.     This  trend  may  be  expected  to  continue.      *     *     « 

The  necessities  of  the  people  require  the  Federal  Government  to  assume  in- 
creasing responsibilities  for  the  education  of  children,  youth,  and  adults.     *     *     * 

In  addition  to  the  activities  carried  on  by  the  OfTice  of  Education,  almost  every 
Federal  agency  carries  on  some  educational  functions  or  engages  in  activities  bear- 
ing a  relatively  direct  relationship  to  some  phase  of  education. 

In  1939  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  published  a  study  of  Federal  activities  in  education. 
The  document  declared  that  it  was — 

not  a  complete  review  of  the  multitudinous  activities  of  Federal  agencies  in  educa. 
tion — 

but  that  it  did — 

cover  those  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  conduct  of  education  in  the  States 
and  local  communities. 

The  study  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that — 

the  Federal  Government  has  Vjeen  the  founder  of  the  public-school  systems  io 
most  of  the  States,  and  its  influence  on  educational  development  has  been  both 
positive  and  widespread. 

The  report  prepared  in  1948  by  the  Task  Force  on  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  (the  Hoover  Commission)  declared  that — 

It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  that  the  Federal  interest  in  education  stops 
at  cooperation  with  the  States.  In  fact,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Federal 
budgetary  items  concerning  education  are  in  other  areas,  or  through  other  than 
State  channels.  Assuming  a  rather  broad  definition  of  "education,"  but  limiting 
it  to  matters  involving  schools  and  higher  educational  institutions  and  students 
therein,  during  each  of  the  last  few  years  the  Federal  Government  has  expended 
several  billions  of  dollars  through  these  channels,  with  participation  by  practically 
every  major  governmental  department  and  independent  agency. 

Pointing  out  that  educational  activities  are  a  majoi  enterprise  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  report  listed  200  separate  Federal  edu- 
cational programs  and  gave  a  ''cursor}^  descriptive  statement"  regard- 
ing each  of  these  activities. 

The  present  comprehensive  study  shows  a  great  diversity  of  Federal 
activities  and  programs  in  the  field  of  education  and  a  widespread 
diffusion  of  these  activities  and  programs  tliroughout  the  Govern- 
ment. As  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  education  of  the  people  has 
become  increasingly  important  to  the  national  security,  welfare,  and 
progress,  the  Federal  interest  in  education  has  grown  in  intensity  and 
diversification.  With  the  consequent  expansion  of  Federal  activities 
in  education  has  developed  a  greater  need  for  the  determination  of 
controlling  policies  and  the  initiation  of  measures  for  the  coordination 
or  integration  of  the  numerous  Federal  programs  in  this  field.     The 
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present  study  is  designed  to  aid  the  Congress  in  this  major  task  as 
well  as  in  decision  on  specific  educational  issues. 

In  making  this  study  the  writer  has  been  assisted  by  a  large  number 
of  persons  on  the  professional  and  administrative  staffs  of  national 
organizations  and  Federal  agencies.  These  persons  have  contributed 
information  by  supplying  published  materials,  entering  into  confer- 
ences with  the  author,  and  in  some  cases  by  preparing  memoranda 
which  he  has  quoted,  edited,  or  otherwise  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
this  report.  The  United  States  Office  of  Education  has  rendered 
valuable  cooperative  services,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  been 
especially  helpful  in  obtaining  fiscal  data.  In  many  instances,  only 
those  persons  who  administer  a  particular  Federal  educational  pro- 
gram have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  scope.  Without 
the  cooperation  of  these  individuals  in  furnishing  specific  information, 
the  preparation  of  this  report  would  not  have  been  possible. 

Charles  A.  Quattlebaum, 
Educational  Research  Analyst, 
the  Legislative  Rejerence  Service. 
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PART  1 

EDUCATIONAL  ISSUES  AND  CONSIDERATIONS  INVOLVED  IN 
PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

A.  Summary  of  Part  1 

1.    EDUCATIONAL  ISSUES  BEFORE  THE  CONGRESS 

Witliin  recent  years  numerous  educational  issues  have  arisen  in 
Congress.  About'  1,000  bills  referring  entirely  to  education  or  con- 
taining educational  provisions  were  introduced  in  the  Eighty-fii-st 
Congress  alone.  The  Congress  enacted  a  number  of  these  measures. 
Others  received  consideration  by  either  the  House  or  Senate,  or 
were  the  subjects  of  committee  action. 

The  Eighty-fii'st  Congress  passed  bills  relating  to  (a)  Federal  aid 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  schools  in  areas  particularly 
afiected  by  Federal  activities,  (6)  State-wide  surve3^s  of  school  plant 
needs;  (c)  scholarships  and  fellowships  for  basic  scientific  research; 
(d)  the  provision  of  Federal  funds  for  advance  planning  of  public 
works,  mcluding  schools,  and  (e)  other  educational  matters. 

Committee  action  or  action  by  either  the  House  or  Senate  was  taken 
on  proposals  regarding  (a)  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  (b)  assistance  to  professional  schools  in  health 
fields,  {c)  establishment  of  a  labor  education  extension  service,  (d) 
public  library  service  demonstrations,  and  (e)  other  matters  affecting 

The  following  issues,  discussed  in  this  report,  are  among  those  which 
have  received  recent  congressional  consideration  but  have  been 
undecided  or  only  partly  resolved  b}^  the  Congress: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  Comprehensive  Policy  and  Organization 
for  the  Administration  of  Federal  Educational  Programs. 

2.  Federal  Aid  to  the  States  for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  in  General. 

3.  Establislmient  of  a  Universal  Training  Program. 

4.  Federal  Aid  to  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  in  General. 

5.  Proposed  National  Scholarship  and  Fellowship  Program. 

6.  Reorganization    and    Expansion    of    the   Reserve    Officers' 
Training  Corps. 

7.  Establishment  of  a  Long-Range  Program  of  Federal  Partici- 
pation in  Financing  Public  School  Construction. 

8.  Establishment  of  a  Labor  Education  Extension  Service. 

9.  Extension  of  Federal  Provisions  for  Veterans'  Education. 

10.  Federal  Aid  Specifically  to  Medical  Education. 

11.  Federal  Provision  for  Public  Library  Service  Demonstra- 
tions. 

12.  Proposed  Extension  of  the  vScope  of  Vocational  Reha!;ilita- 
tion. 
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13.  Adequate  Federal  Appropriations  in  Aid  to  Operation  of 
Schools  in  Areas  Particularly  Affected  by  Federal  Activities. 

14.  Proposed  Changes  in  the  Administration  of  the  School 
Lunch  Program.  '" 

15.  Congressional    Approval    of    Interstate    Compacts    for 
Regional  Education.     . , 

16.  Other  Educational  Issues. 

2.    HISTORICAL    REVIEW    OF    FEDERAL    EDUCATIONAL   ACTIVITIES 

A  comprehensive  history  of  Federal  activities  in  education  would  be 
voluminous.  This  study  briefly  reviews  some  of  the  events  which 
indicate  the  course  of  development  of  Federal  policies  in  this  field. 

From  its  inception  the  Federal  Government  has  engaged  in  two 
types  of  educational  activities:  (1)  operating  its  own  educational 
programs,  and  (2)  aiding  the  States  and  Territories  in  financing  and 
promoting  education. 

Apparently  the  Federal  Government's  own  educational  pursuits 
started  in  1779  with  the  instruction  of  men  in  the  military  service.  A 
few  years  later,  in  1785,  by  setting  aside  public  lands  for  the  endow- 
ment of  schools,  the  Federal  Government  initiated  a  policy  of  giving 
aid  to  the  Territories  and  later  to  the  States  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tion. Federal  land  and  monetary  grants  made  to  the  Territories  and 
States  for  education  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  without  stipulation  as  to  the  kind  of  education  to  be  given  aid. 

The  "general  welfare"  clause  and  other  clauses  in  the  Constitution 
have  served  as  warrants  and  guides  for  the  development  of  Federal 
educational  programs. 

From  "general  instruction"  provided  in  the  Army  under  the  Von 
Steuben  regulations  of  1779,  Federal  activities  in  education  for  national 
defense  and  war  have  grown  to  include  instruction  in  practically  all 
subject  fields.  These  training  programs  have  covered  all  educational 
levels  from  teaching  illiterates  to  read  and  write  to  postgraduate 
courses  at  the  Nation's  leading  universities. 

The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  was  established  in  1802.  An 
act  of  July  1866  marked  the  beginning  of  the  long-lived  post  school 
system  for  enlisted  men.  The  Army  Medical  School  was  established 
in  1893  and  the  Army  War  College  in  1901.  The  National  Defense 
Act  of  1916  as  amended  in  1920  established  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  at  4-year  universities  and  colleges.  This  marked  a 
new  policy  in  Federal  activities  in  education  involving  close-working 
relationships  with  civil  educational  institutions. 

Under  the  Army  specialized-training  program  established  during 
World  War  IT,  many  thousands  of  soldiers  were  sent  to  the  best 
universities  in  the  country.  Since  the  war  the  Army  has  provided 
training  for  some  of  its  military  personnel  in  civilian  educational 
institutions,  and  it  has  also  established  the  Army  Information,  Strate- 
gic Intelligence,  Counter-Intelhgence,  and  Army  Security  Schools. 

The  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  was  established  in  1845.  In 
the  1850's  the  Navy  initiated  shore-based  schools  for  specialists — an 
educational  system  later  enormously  expanded.  The  Naval  Academy 
Preparatory  School  and  the  Marine  Corps  Institute  were  established 
in  1920,  and  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  in  4-year 
colleges  and  universities  in  1 925. 
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On  August  28,  1942,  Dean  Joseph  W.  Barker,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  said: 

The  Navy  itself  has  become  one  huge  school.  No  officer  or  enlisted  man  ever 
ceases  to  go  to  school  in  the  Javy.  For  every  man,  from  the  lowest  apprentice 
to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  schools  are  in  session  all  the  time. 

Following  World  War  II  the  Navy  rapidly  reduced  its  educational 
programs  but  is  currently  expanding  them  as  the  world  faces  new 
threats  to  peace. 

Under  an  act  of  April  3,  1939,  the  Army  Air  Corps  was  authorized 
to  institute  its  own  educational  system.  By  provision  of  the  National 
Secm'ity  Act  of  1947,  the  Army  Air  Forces  became  the  autonomous 
United  States  Air  Force,  which  has  since  carried  on  its  educational 
programs  principally  through  the  Air  Trainmg  Command,  the  Air 
University,  and  the  USAF  Institute  of  Technology. 

During  World  War  II  the  Federal  Government  carried  out  or 
promoted  a  number  of  educational  activities  designed  to  prepare 
the  civilian  population  for  more  efl'ective  support  of  the  war  eflort. 
Besides  adapting  some  of  its  established  educational  programs  to 
wartime  needs,  the  Federal  Goverimient  initiated  a  variety  of  new 
activities,  such  as  vocational  training  for  war  production  workers, 
food-production  war  training,  training  in  engineering,  science,  and 
industrial  management,  education  for  civilian  defense,  and  (in  coop- 
eration with  other  American  Republics)  a  comprehensive  educational 
program  in  support  of  the  prockiction  of  strategic  materials. 

Throughout  its  history  the  Federal  Government  has  made  various 
provisions  for  the  education  of  persons  residing  in  areas  under  its 
special  jurisdiction.  Federal  provisions  for  education  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  dates  from  1804,  in  Alaska  from  1824,  and  in  the  Canal 
Zone  from  1905. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  establishing  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  the  Congi'ess  initiated  a  policy  of  giving  aid  to  the 
States  for  higher  education  in  certam  specialized  fields;  namely,  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Federal  progi-ams  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education  of  civil- 
ians have  included  nautical  education,  since  1874;  in-service  training 
of  Government  personnel,  at  least  since  1876;  vocational  education  in 
the  public  schools,  since  1917;  vocational  education  of  physically  dis- 
abled persons,  since  1920;  apprentice  training,  since  1934;  and  aero- 
nautical education,  since  1939. 

During  the  economic  depression  of  the  1930'3,  several  Federal  emer- 
gency agencies  carried  out  extensive  educational  activities  as  measures 
of  relief  to  the  States  and  localities. 

In  1918  the  Congress  provided  for  vocational  education  of  disabled 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1943 
(Public  Law  16)  made  similar  provision  for  disabled  veterans  of  Workl 
War  II.  The  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  (Public  Law 
346)  authorized  an  educational  program  of  unprecedented  scope  for 
practically  all  veterans  of  World  War  11. 

In  1906  the  Federal  Government  began  activities  in  the  field  of 
international  education.  These  activities  have  included  (1)  bilateral 
programs  of  educational  cooperation  with  other  countries,  (2)  educa- 
tional activities  participated  in  by   the  Federal  Government  as  a 
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member  of  international  organizations,   and    (3)   programs   for   the 
reeducation  of  defeated  nations  in  the  ways  of  democracy. 

Some  other  activities  indicative  of  the  evolution  of  Federal  policies 
in  education  have  been  (1)  since  1879,  the  financial  support  given  to 
Howard  University  (primarily  devoted  to  the  education  of  Negroes) ; 
(2)  since  1918,  promotion  of  education  for  citizenship;  (3)  since  1933, 
aid  for  the  provision  of  lunches  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools; 
and  (4)  intermittently  since  1941,  aid  to  local  communities  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  schools  in  areas  adversely 
affected  by  Federal  activities. 

3.  PROGRESS  AND  CURRENT  STATUS  OF  EDUCATION  IX  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

Concerning  the  progress  and  current  status  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  this  study  summarizes  selected  data  bearing  upon  a 
consideration  of  what  the  Federal  Government  should  or  should  not 
do  in  the  field  of  education. 

According  to  reports  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  general 
educational  level  of  the  population  has  risen  somewhat  since  1940. 
The  number  of  persons  who  had  completed  less  than  5  grades  of 
school  in  1947  was  about  2,000, COU  less  than  in  1940  and  the  number 
of  college  graduates  w^as  about  half  a  million  greater.  In  1950  the 
estimated  median  number  of  3^ears  of  school  completed  by  persons 
under  21  years  old  was,  for  males,  9.7  years  and,  for  females,  10.2 
years. 

Evidence  of  remaining  serious  educational  deficiencies  among  the 
population  appeared  in  rejections  from  military  service  during  World 
War  II.  Over  a  million  men  of  draft  age  were  found  educationally  de- 
ficient for  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  over  659,000  of  these  were 
rejected. 

Although  illiteracy  among  the  whole  population  had  declined  to  a 
new  low  at  the  time  of  a  Census  Bureau  study  in  October  1947,  about 
2.8  million  people  over  14  years  old  in  this  country  were  still  unable 
to  read  and  write,  either  in  English  or  any  other  language. 

During  World  War  II  the  Federal  Government  contributed  to  the 
reduction  of  illiteracy  by  giving  primary  education  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Of  more  than  300,000  ilhterates  inducted  after  Jime  1,  1943, 
the  Army  succeeded  in  raising  the  educational  level  of  about  85  percent 
to  approximately  that  of  the  fourth  grade.  A  lesser  number  were 
similarly  taught  in  the  Navy.  However,  during  the  war  persons  hav- 
ing less  than  5  years  of  schooling  were  still  classed  as  "functional 
illiterates"  by  the  Armed  Forces  in  attempting  to  weed  out  persons 
miable  to  comprehend  simple  written  instructions. 

Opportunities  for  public  education  vary  widely  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  variations  are  due  to  a  number  of  factors. 
Some  States  have  much  greater  educational  loads,  or  numbers  of  chil- 
dren in  proportion  to  the  total  population,  than  other  vStates.  The 
States  having  the  greater  proportionate  numbers  of  children  have  also 
proportionately  fewer  adults  to  support  their  educational  programs. 
Furthermore,  in  general  these  same  States  have  -less  than  average 
financial  ability  to  support  their  schools.  In  1947-48  three  of  the 
States  spending  the  highest  percentage  of  their  income  for  education 
were  amone-   the   throe   lowpst  in    pxnenditiire   ner  nuoil.      This   fact 
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reflects  the  differences  in  educational  load  and  relative  income  of  the 
people  in  different  vStates. 

Differences  in  per  pupil  expenditure,  average  salary  paid  to  teachers, 
average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  and  other  measurable  factors 
show  that  educational  opportunities  are  far  from  equal  throughout 
the  Nation. 

During  the  school  year  1949-50  the  total  enrollment  in  public  and 
nonpublic  schools,  elementary  and  secondary,  was  about  29,000,000. 
The  Ofiice  of  Education  has  forecast  that  by  1959-60  the  enrollment 
will  have  risen  to  over  37,000,000— an  increase  greater  than  the  total 
enrollment  in  35  States  in  1946. 

In  1949  50  about  7  percent  of  the  children  6  to  17  years  of  age 
were  not  attending  school.  Enrollment  in  nonpublic  schools  increased 
by  24  percent  between  1937-38  and  1949-50. 

A  smaller  percentage  of  the  national  income  was  spent  for  the 
support  of  the  public  school  S3'stem  in  1949-50  than  in  1939-40. 
Variations  among  States  and  localities  in  ability  to  support  public 
education  have  increased,  largely  as  a  result  of  uneven  distribution 
of  industrial  wealth. 

During  the  school  3'ear  1950-51  the  public  schools  are  employing 
nearly  80,000.  teachers  with  substandard  certificates  or  licenses  for 
teaching.  The  estimated  annual  salar}'  in  1950-51  of  all  instructional 
personnel  in  the  public  schools  is  $3,080  (or  about  $1,772  in  prewar 
dollars),  which  is  less  than  average  earnings  in  industry.  The  chief 
of  the  School  Housing  Section  of  the  Office  of  Education  estimated  in 
1950  that  there  is  a  need  for  the  construction  of  500,000  new  public 
school  classrooms  costing  13.5  billion  dollars  within  the  next  decade. 

Enrollment  in  the  Nation's  institutions  of  higher  education  was  6.5 
percent  less  in  the  fall  of  1950  than  in  the  fall  of  1949.  Enrollment  of 
veteran  students  had  declined  33.2  percent  from  the  year  previous. 

The  total  annual  income  and  expenditures  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  increased  within  the  last  several  years.  Contributions 
of  the  Federal  Government  toward  the  support  of  higher  education 
(through  payment  of  fees  for  veterans,  and  payments  for  research 
services)  appear  to  have  increased  about  20  percent  from  1948  to  1950. 

During  this  period  there  was  a  drop  of  3  or  4  percent  in  total  number 
of  persons  on  the  instructional  staff's  of  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Faculty  salaries  increased  from  about  1  to  4.2  percent.  College  and 
university  administrators  have  estimated  that  new  construction 
needed  bv  the  institutions  within  the  next  10  years  would  cost  about 
$5,000,000,000. 

Concerning  other  matters  affecting  the  progress  and  status  of 
education  in  the  United  States  objective  data  are  available  in  varying 
degrees  of  accessibility. 

4,    ORGANIZATION    AND    FUNCTIONS    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    OFFICE    OF 

EDUCATION 

In  1867  the  Congress  established  a  Federal  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, headed  by  a  Commissioner.  Subsequent  congressional  and 
Executive  actions  have  changed  both  the  name  of  this  central  educa- 
tional agency  and  its  position  in  the  Federal  structure.  Known 
officially  as  the  Office  of  Education  for  the  last  20  3'ears.  it  has  been  a 
const itiip.nt  unit  of  the  Federal  Securitv  Aeencv  since  1939. 
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The  primary  purposes  of  the  Office  of  Education  as  stated  in  the 
establishing  act  are  those  of  (1)  collecting  and  diffusing  such  edu- 
cational information  "as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems," 
and  (2)  otherwise  promoting  "the  cause  of  education"  throughout 
the  country.  Further  legislation  and  Executive  orders  have  expanded 
the  duties  of  the  Office  in  specific  spheres.  Several  of  its  added 
responsibilities  have  been  the  following: 

In  1890  the  Congress  assigned  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  certain 
duties  regarding  the  administration  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities.  The  Secretary  delegated  these  responsibilities  to  the 
Office  of  Education,  which  was  at  that  time  a  bureau  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  Office  of  Education  has  since  administered 
these  duties. 

In  1933  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  delegated  to  the  Office  of 
Education  the  former  functions  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  relating  to  vocational  education  in  public  secondary  schools, 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  of  civilians.  The  Office  of  Education 
has  since  administered  these  functions,  except  those  relating  to  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  which  were  assigned  to  the  separate  office  of 
Vocatioaal  Rehabilitation  established  in  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
in  1943. 

During  World  War  II  the  Office  administered  several  large  emer- 
gency educational  programs  authorized  by  the  Congress.  Activities 
of  the  Office  after  the  war  included  discharging  a  responsibility  assigned 
to  it  by  Public  Law  697,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  relating  to  the 
donation  of  Federal  surplus  property  to  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

The  Office  of  Education  is  currently  organized  in  eight  divisions. 

The  Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  is  composed  of 
three  sections,  concerned  respectively  with  (1)  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  (2)  instructional 
problems  of  elementary  schools,  and  (3)  instructional  problems  of 
secondary  schools. 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  administers  Federal  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  type  of  education,  promulgates 
policies  governing  the  use  of  these  funds,  and  in  other  ways  assists 
the  States  in  developing  their  programs  of  vocational  education. 

The  Division  of  Higher  Education  performs  various  services  to  the 
Nation's  colleges,  universities,  and  professional  schools.  These  serv- 
ices are  carried  out  by  three  major  sections  respectively  dealing  with 
(1)  educational  organization  on  institutional.  State,  regional,  and 
national  levels,  (2)  finance,  and  (3)  student  personnel  services. 

The  program  of  the  Division  of  International  Educational  Rela- 
tions is  designed  to  help  the  youth  and  adults  of  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  toward  mutual  understanding. 

The  Division  of  School  Administration  makes  studies  and  provides 
advisory  services  regarding  school  housing,  pupil  transportation,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  State  and  local  school  organization  and  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Division  of  Special  Educational  Services  gathers  basic  statis- 
tics pertaining  to  education  and  disseminates  these  data  and  other 
significant  information  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  education  at  all 
levels. 
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The  Division  of  School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas  is 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  laws  enacted  by  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  making  provision  for  assistance  to  schools  in  federally 
affected  areas. 

The  national  scientific  register  project  functions  as  a  division 
within  the  Office  of  Education,  performing  functions  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  inventory  of  the  Nation's  scientific  personnel. 

In  a  statement  prepared  for  inclusion  in  the  present  report  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  among  the  tasks 
which  the  Office  of  Education  in  future  should  be  in  a  position  to  per- 
form successfully  are  the  following:  (1)  Maintenance  of  a  repository  of 
information  on  educational  activities  of  all  branches  of  Government; 

(2)  maintenance   of   a  continuous   sm-vey   of  American   education; 

(3)  conducting  conferences  on  aspects  of  education  of  national  concern; 

(4)  preparation  of  reports  and  recommendations  concerning  govern- 
mental action  relating  to  education;  (5)  administration  of  Federal 
grants  to  States  for  education,  and  of  Federal  educational  programs 
operating  through  State,  local,  or  institutional  agencies;  and  (6)  assist- 
ance to  educators  and  to  Govermnent  officials  in  solving  educational 
problems  relating  to  national  defense. 

(End  of  summary  of  Part  1). 

B.  Digest  of  Educational  Issues  Before  the  Congress 

Within  recent  years  numerous  educational  issues  have  arisen  in 
Congress,  and  although  many  relevant  bills  have  been  enacted,  un- 
resolved questions  and  new  problems  have  continued  to  producclarge 
numbers  of  legislative  proposals  in  this  field. 

Approximately  1,000  bills  referring  entirely  to  education  or  con- 
taining provisions  concerning  education  were  introduced  in  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress.^  Some  of  the  major  proposals  which  were  not  enacted 
involve  determination  of  Federal  policies  at  the  highest  level,  and 
adequate  mformation  upon  which  to  base  such  policy  decisions  has 
not  been  assembled  in  all  cases. 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  enacted  legislation  relating  to  (1)  financ- 
ing the  current  operation  of  schools  in  localities  particularly  affected 
by  Federal  activities,  (2)  providing  for  improved  school  facilities  in 
these  areas,  (3)  providing  for  State-wide  surveys  of  school  plant  needs, 
(4)  amending  earlier  provisions  for  veterans'  education,  (5)  providing 
for  the  awarding  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  for  basic  scientific 
research,  (6)  providing  Federal  loans  to  educational  institutions  for 
the  construction  of  student  and  faculty  housing,  (7)  making  changes 
in  appropriations  for  federally  aided  educational  programs,  (8)  pro- 
viding Federal  funds  for  advance  planning  of  public  works,  including 
schools,  (9)  making  Federal  provisions  for  social  security  optional  for 
teachers,  (10)  providing  for  the  deferment  from  military  service  of 
certain  students,  and  (11)  other  educational  matters. 

Committee  action  or  action  by  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
was  taken  on  proposals  relating  to:  (1)  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in,  general,  (2)  assistance  to 
professional  schools  in  health  fields,  (3)  establishment  of  a  labor 
education  extension  program,  (4)  reorganization  of  the  Government 
affecting:  the  status  of  the  OflEice  of  Education  in  the  Federal  structure, 

*  Count  made  in  the  Office  of  Education. 
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(5)  public  library  service  demonstrations,   (6)  vocational  rehabilita 
tion,  (7)  educational  relations  with  foreign  countries,  and  (8)  other 
matters  affecting  education. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  more  outstanding  educational 
issues  of  national  importance.  Most  of  these  have  received  fairly 
recent  congressional  consideration  but  have  been  undecided  or  only 
partly  resolved  by  the  Congress.  There  is  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  revived  or  new  legislative  proposals  relating  to  these  matters 
will  be  introduced  in  Congress  within  the  near  future. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  writer  to  evaluate  the  relative 
importance  of  these  issues.  The  order  of  their  treatment  in  this  report 
is  based  loosely  upon  such  considerations  as  (1)  their  relative  impor- 
tance as  indicated  to  some  extent  in  several  objective  ways,  and  (2) 
the  interrelationships  of  some  of  the  major  questions. 

1.    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    A    COMPREHENSIVE    POLICY    AND    ORGANIZATION 
FOR    THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    FEDERAL    EDUCATIONAL    PROGRAMS 

The  extensiveness  of  Federal  educational  programs  and  the  nature 
and  number  of  legislative  proposals  concerning  education  recently 
introduced  in  Congress  point  to  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  policy  and  organization  for  the  administration  of 
Federal  educational  programs.  Several  authoritative  studies  have 
set  forth  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  policy  and  program  of  this  kind. 
Investigation  by  the  writer  has  revealed  no  evidence  of  controversy 
over  the  question  of  whether  or  not  such  a  need  exists.  However, 
the  qiJfestion  of  what  should  constitute  a  comprehensive  Federal  policy 
and  organization  for  education  is  of  course  highly  controversial. 
Involved  in  the  major  problem  of  determining  such  a  policy  and 
organization  is  the  question  of  the  position  and  status  of  the  central 
educational  agency  in  the  Federal  structure. 

In  accordance  with  Public  Law  162,  approved  July  7,  1947,  the 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment (the  Hoover  Commission)  examined  the  operation  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  executive  functions  and  activities.  In  this  investigation 
it  had  the  assistance  of  various  task  forces  which  made  studies  of 
particular  segments  of  the  Government.  The  study  of  Federal 
Policy  and  Organization  for  Education  was  made  by  the  Task  Force 
on  Public  Welfare.  The  findings  of  this  task  force  generally  corrobo- 
rated those  of  other  authoritative  groups  which  had  made  similar 
studies. 

Among  other  observations  the  task  force  declared  in  substance: 
(1)  that  the  Federal  Government  has  no  comprehensive  policy  or  plan 
for  the  admmistration  of  its  educational  activities  scattered  throughout 
the  governmental  structure;  (2)  that  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  has  not  been  given  adequate  status  and  resources  to  assume 
leadership  in  Federal  educational  activities  and  coordinate  and  inte- 
grate the  numerous  Federal  programs  in  this  field;  (3)  that  there  are 
several  agencies  of  the  Government  which  have  larger  educational 
staffs,  and  greater  educational  resources  than  the  Office  of  Education; 
(4)  that,  in  general,  the  Federal  Government  has  promoted  only 
higlily  specialized  fields  within  the  curriculum,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
total  curricular  needs  of  the  country;  and  (5)  that  a  danger  to  educa- 
tion lies  in  the  uncontrolled  spread  of  uncoordinated  and  specialized 
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educational  functions  over  the  Government  without  regard  to  effective 
over-all  educational  development.  One  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  task  force  is  that  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  be  made 
an  independent  agency  backed  by  a  National  Board  of  Education. 
The  Hoover  Commission  as  a  whole,  however,  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  department  containing  the  Office  of  Education  and 
agencies  administering  social-security  functions  and  Indian  affairs. 
The  Commission  recommended  that  educational  activities  mcidental 
to  other  types  of  programs  should  continue  to  be  administered  by  the 
agencies  whose  functions  these  activities  promote. 

The  status  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  would  be  affected 
by  enactment  of  any  one  of  a  number  of  proposals  which  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress  within  the  last  several  years.  These  have  in- 
cluded proposals  to  reorganize  the  Government  or  to  authorize  the 
President  to  put  into  effect  reorganization  plans,  and  proposals  to 
establish  the  Office  of  Education  as  an  independent  agency. 

No  major  legislative  effort  has  been  directed  in  recent  years  toward 
a  comprehensive  measure  to  consolidate  the  administration  of  Federal 
educational  programs  in  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  Some 
action  was  taken  in  this  direction,  however,  by  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  in  Public  Law  874,  To  a  limited  extent  that  legislation  was 
focused  upon  the  location  of  authority  for  the  administration  of 
federally  supported  educational  programs.  S.  656  introduced  in  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  proposed  specifically  to  coordinate  educational 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  but  this  bill  was  still  in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  when  the  Congress  adjourned. 

2.    FEDERAL    AID    TO    THE    STATES    FOR    ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY 
EDUCATION    IN    GENERAL 

From  the  time  of  its  inception  the  Federal  Government  has  par- 
ticipated in  the  financing  of  public  education  in  a  number  of  ways, 
including,  since  1917,  direct  support  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
education  in  the  public  schools.  Over  a  period  of  about  30  years, 
bills  proposing  annual  Federal  appropriations  to  aid  the  States  in 
meeting  the  general  operating  expenses  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress  in  gi-owing  numbers. 
Within  the  last  10  years  such  bills  have  been  favorably  reported  at 
intervals  in  the  Senate.  S.  472  (80th  Cong.)  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  58  to  22  on  April  1,  1948,  and  S.  246  (81st  Cong.)  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  58  to  15  on  May  5,  1949.  Subcommittees  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  have  held  hearings  upon 
and  have  favorably  reported  out  bills  similar  to  these,  but  none  has 
ever  been  reported  out  of  the  full  committee. 

The  general  pattern  of  the  legislative  proposal  which  has  emerged 
from  the  long  consideration  of  the  subject  includes  provisions  for: 
(1)  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  more  nearly  equalizing 
educational  opportunity  through  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  (2)  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  an  ob- 
jective formula;  (3)  funds  to  be  used  to  guarantee  a  minimum  or  floor 
program  of  educational  opportunity  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  and  (4)  funds  to  be  administered,  under  State  and  local  control 
of  educational  policy. 
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Particularly  during  and  since  World  War  II  numerous  organizations, 
agencies,  and  individuals  have  declared  in  substance  that  man}'-  of  the 
Nation's  schools  are  in  dire  need  of  additional  financial  support  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  appropriate  funds  more  nearly 
to  equalize  educational  opportunity  throughout  the  country.  Oppo- 
sition on  various  grounds,  but  with  emphasis  upon  the  claim  that 
such  Federal  action  would  lead  to  Federal  control  of  education,  has 
been  sufficient  to  prevent  enactment  of  this  proposal  to  date. 

During  the  Eightieth  and  Eighty-first  Congresses,  at  least,  con- 
gressional and  public  discussion  of  this  issue  revolved  largely  around 
the  question  of  whether  Federal  funds  should  be  made  available  to 
aid  private  and  parochial  as  well  as  public  schools.  Other  questions 
on  which  less  decisive  differences  of  opinion  arose  included  the  follow- 
ing: whether  aid  should  be  authorized  for  some  or  all  of  the  States; 
what  should  be  the  method  of  allocating  funds  to  the  States;  and  what 
should  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  safeguards  for  the  educational 
welfare  of  children  of  different  racial  groups. 

The  issue  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  has  become  perennial  and  undoubtedly  will  be  further  con- 
sidered in  the  Congress. 

3.    ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  UNIVERSAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

A  national  controversy  over  the  question  of  establishing  a  universal 
training  or  universal  military  training  program  has  been  almost  con- 
tinous  in  the  United  States  for  many  years. 

The  controversy  has  been  many-sided,  and  considerable  confusion 
has  pervaded  consideration  of  the  question.  Some  prominent  pro- 
ponents of  a  universal  training  program  have  referred  to  it  as  having 
a  strictly  military  purpose.  Other  proponents,  equally  as  prominent, 
have  spoken  in  terms  of  much  more  diffuse  objectives,  such  as  educa- 
tional benefits  other  than  military  training,  health  improvement,  and 
personality  and  character  development  for  the  Nation's  youth.  There 
has  not  been  agreement  as  to  whether  these  benefits  would  be  con- 
comitant to  the  military  training  or  whether  it  would  be  a  deterrent, 
to  their  attainment. 

President  Truman  has  emphasized  that  the  question  is  one  of  edu- 
cation or  training  and  not  conscription.  In  his  message  to  Congress 
on  October  23,  1945,  at  a  time  when  the  proposed  program  was  being 
most  widely  discussed,  the  President  said: 

Universal  military  training  is  not  conscription  *  *  *  Trainees  under  this 
proposed  legislation  *  *  *  would  not  be  enrolled  in  any  of  the  armed 
services.     They  would  be  civilians  in  training. 

In  reference   to    the    proposed    program,   on    November   15,    1945, 
Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  said: 

The  actual  fighting  elements  of  the  Army  are  really  a  rather  small  proportion 
of  the  whole  *  *  *  j  would  say,  except  for  the  man  who  is  the  rifleman,  the 
machine  gunner,  and  the  artilleryman  in  your  system,  the  rest  of  them  would 
finally  have  to  go  to  institutions,  either  in  the  Army  or  in  civilian  life,  where  they 
would  get  a  very  intensive  course. 

Other   prominent   persons  have   since   emphasized   the   educational 
nature  of  the  issue. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  liigh  lights  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
proposals  for  a  universal  training  program. 
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111  1940  President  Roosevelt  took  several  actions  relating  to  provi- 
sions for  a  Government  training  and  service  program  for  youth.  In 
that  year  the  Congress  enacted  an  administration  proposal  to  train 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  enrollees  for  noncombatant  military 
service,  and  gave  the  National  Youth  Administration  an  additional 
$32,500,000  for  training  youth  in  civilian  occupations  needed  for  na- 
tional defense. 

The  Gurney-Wadsworth  bill  for  1  year  of  military  service  was  intro- 
duced on  February  11,  1943.     No  action  was  taken  on  this  bill. 

At  a  press  conference  on  August  18,  1944,  President  Roosevelt 
presented  the  issue  of  a  1-year  Government  training  program  for  youth 
as  a  question  for  public  study.  He  indicated  that  the  plan  he  had  in 
mind  was  closer  to  the  old  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  than  to  direct 
military  training.  Three  months  later  (on  November  17,  1944)  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said  that  he  would  urge  congressional  adoption  of  compul- 
sory universal  service  for  the  country's  youth.  He  countered  ques- 
tions concerning  the  degree  to  which  such  a  system  would  involve 
military  training. 

On  January  11,  1944,  Chairman  May  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  introduced  H.  R.  3947,  a  bill  similar  to  the  Gurney- 
Wadsworth  bill  of  1943.     No  action  was  taken  on  H.  R.  3947. 

A  number  of  bills  proposing  a  universal  training  program  were 
introduced  in  1945,  including  a  new  bill  introduced  by  Committee 
Chairman  May.  In  that  year  the  Select  Committee  on  Postwar 
Military  Policy  held  extensive  hearings  and  recommended  a  system 
of  universal  military  training  for  the  critical  years  ahead.  Beginning 
in  1945  President  Truman  has  at  each  session  of  Congress  urged  adop- 
tion of  a  universal  training  program. 

In  December  1946  President  Truman  appointed  an  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Universal  Training,  which  published  a  report  in  1947 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  universal  military  training.  There  were 
accusations  from  some  quarters  that  the  members  of  the  Commission 
were  known  in  advance  to  have  been  in  favor  of  such  training.  Wlien 
the  question  arose  again  in  1948  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  held  extensive  hearings  on  the  subject. 

A  number  of  bills  proposing  universal  training  or  universal  military 
training  were  introduced  in  the  Eighty-first  Congress.  S.  4062, 
introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  proposed  to  establish  a  National  Security  Training  Corps  in 
which  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  17  and  20  would  be  liable  for 
training  for  1  year  or  its  equivalent,  consisting  of  6  months  of  basic 
training  and  an  additional  period  in  one  of  several  alternative  pro- 
grams. Actual  conduct  of  the  training  would  be  by  Federal  agencies, 
chiefly  the  branches  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  but  including  some 
civilian  agencies.  Standards,  policies,  and  quotas  for  the  corps  would 
be  determined  by  a  National  Security  Training  Commission  consisting 
of  two  civilians  and  one  member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Senate. 

The  whole  problem  of  a  universal  training  program  was  restudied 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  Congress  during  the  latter  part 
of  1950.  It  is  expected  that  new  proposals  for  a  universal  training 
program  will  be  considered  early  in  the  Eighty-second  Congress. 
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4.    FEDERAL   AID   TO   INSTITUTIONS   OF  HIGHER   EDUCATION   IN   GENERAL 

From  the  very  earliest  period  of  American  history,  the  Federal 
Government  has  given  financial  assistance  to  colleges  and  universities. 
With  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  land-grant  colleges,  the  Federal  Government  mitiated 
a  policy  of  subsidizing  specific  areas  of  interest  in  higher  education. 
These  areas  of  interest  have  lain  principally  in  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  physical  sciences. 

The  depression  of  the  1930's  marked  the  beginning  of  a  sharp 
increase  in  Federal  funds  for  higher  education,  including  funds  for 
buildmgs  for  tax-supported  institutions  and  work  scholarships  for 
needy  students.  During  World  War  II  the  fiscal  relationships  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  colleges  and  universities  were 
further  expanded  to  include  contractual  arrangements  for  the  training 
of  military  and  civilian  personnel,  for  research,  and  for  other  specific 
wartime  needs  and  services.  Since  World  War  II,  Federal  payments 
for  the  education  of  veterans  and  for  other  activities  have  met  nearly 
half  of  the  current  expenses  of  most  institutions  of  higher  education. 

As  the  program  for  the  education  of  veterans  declines,  the  colleges 
and  universities  are  faced  with  grave  financial  problems.  Various 
bills  affecting  Federal  relations  to  higher  education  were  introduced 
in  the  Eighty-first  Congress.  Specific  information  concerning  some  of 
the  unresolved  questions  is  given  under  the  headings  of  other  issues  in 
higher  education  dealt  with  in  this  report.  While  enactment  of  any 
one  of  the  several  specific  proposals  would  provide  some  form  of 
direct  or  indirect  Federal  aid  to  colleges  and  universities,  there  would 
remain  for  consideration  the  question  of  an  integrated  program  of 
Federal  aid  to  institutions  of  higher  education  in  general.  The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Higher  Education  has  urged  development  of  a 
sound  pattern  of  continuing  Federal  support  for  the  Nation's  colleges 
and  universities. 

5.    PROPOSED    NATIONAL    SCHOLARSHIP    AND    FELLOWSHIP    PROGRAM 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  supports  no  permanent  sys- 
tem of  general  scholarships  similar  to  those  financed  by  some  foreign 
fovernments  for  students  at  domestic  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Existing  scholarship  and  fellowship  programs  financed  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  training  at  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
this  country  were  established  for  the  benefit  of  a  special  gi'oup,  such 
as  veterans,  or  for  training  principally  in  scientific  fields. 

The  establishment  of  a  broad,  general  program  of  federally  financed 
scholarships  in  the  United  vStates  has  been  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Higher  Education,  by  the  Task  Force  on  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Government  (the 
Hoover  Commission),  by  the  President's  Scientific  Research  Board, 
by  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  by  other  agencies,  organizations, 
and  individuals.  As  a  whole,  the  recommendations  have  been  for  a 
program  providing  for  study  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  rather  than 
in  only  a  few  specialized  fields,  and  for  all  classes  of  persons  rather 
than  for  only  certain  groups.  In  several  messages  to  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  urged  enactment  of  a  Federal  program  of  general 
scholarships  and  fellowships. 
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Over  30  bills  and  joint  resolutions  containing  provisions  for  scholar- 
ships, fellowships,  or  other  forms  of  Federal  aid  to  students  were 
introducetl  in  the  Eighty-first  Congress.  Action  was  taken  on  somo 
of  these  proposals,  and  several  became  law.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  3 
was  approved  August  24,  1949  (Public  Law^  265).  S.  247,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act,  was  approved  by  the  President  on  May  10, 
1950  (Pubhc  Law^  507).  H.  R.  5731  w^as '^approved  on  September  29, 
1950  (Pubhc  Law  861). 

The  aid  to  students  provided  under  these  laws  is  very  limited. 
None  of  these  acts  provides  for  a  broad  program  of  general  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  such  as  has  been  recommended  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Higher  Education,  bj^  other  organizations  and  agen- 
cies, and  by  President  Truman.  Identical  bills  proposing  a  program 
of  this  kind  were  introduced  in  August  1950  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  S.  3996  and  H.  R.  9429  (the  Student 
Aid  Act  of  1950),  proposing  to  establish  a  program  of  scholarships  and 
loans  for  undergraduate  students,  and  authorizing  an  appropriation 
of  $15,000,000  for  the  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1952, 
were  in  committee  in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  respectively,  when  the 
Congress  adjourned 

6.  REORGANIZATION  AND  EXPANSION  OF  THE  RESERVE  OFFICERS' 
TRAINING   CORPS 

On  June  29,  1950,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  sent  the  chairmen  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Armed  Services  copies  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  a  "Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes."  The  Secretary  of  Defense  recom- 
mended that  the  draft  bill  be  enacted  into  law. 

This  legislative  proposal  w^as  originally  developed  on  the  basis  of 
and  as  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Civilian 
Components  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  bill  was  designed  to  provide  a  single  statutory  basis  for  the 
ROTC  programs  of  all  the  armed  services;  to  restore  equality  of 
benefits  and  obligations  as  between  the  ROTC  students  of  the  three 
services;  to  effect  certain  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  statutes 
governing  the  ROTC;  and  generally  to  strengthen  and  unprove  the 
ROTC. 

The  draft  bill  was  cleared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  late  in  June 
1950,  and  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  (as  S.  3846)  on  June  29,  and 
in  the  House  (as  H.  R.  9019)  on  June  30,  1950,  by  the  chairmen, 
respectively,  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Armed  Services. 
No  committee  hearings  were  held  on  the  proposal  during  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress.  Relative  to  the  cost  of  the  proposed  program,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  said  in  his  letter  of  June  29,  1950: 

The  ultimate  fiscal  effect  of  this  proposed  legislation  will  be  influenced  by  several 
factors  which  are  difficult  to  evaluate  accurately  at  this  time.  On  the  basis  of  the 
present  strength  and  needs  of  the  three  services  if  the  programs  were  fully  imple- 
mented, it  is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
bill  would  level  off  at  approximately  $111,917,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1959.  If  the 
enabling  legislation  is  enacted  in  time  to  provide  a  complete  implementation  of 
the  programs  during  fiscal  year  1951,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  such  programs 
would  be  approximately  $75,548,000.  This  compares  with  the  present  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  vear  1950  for  the  current  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
programs  of  $47,388,000. 
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In  conformity  with  provisions  of  the  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  clearing  the  ROTC  bill,  action  has  been  initiated  for  coordinate 
consideration  by  several  Federal  agencies  of  certain  procedures  and 
administrative  matters  under  the  proposed  ROTC  bill  and  under  such 
comparable  legislative  proposals  as  the  student-aid  bill  sponsored  by 
the  Federal  Security  Agency.  The  objective  is  to  provide  for  coordi- 
nated processes  for  the  selection  of  students,  and  to  prevent  undue 
competition  among  the  various  programs.  The  agencies  concerned 
are  the  National  Security  Resources  Board,  the  Selective  Service 
System,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Office  of  Education 
(Federal  Security  Agency),  and  the  three  departments  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Regarding  this  matter,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
said  in  his  letter  of  June  27,  1950: 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  legislation,  it  is  appropriate  to  note  an  inter- 
relationship between  it  and  a  program  for  aid  to  students  to  engage  in  higher 
education  being  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  While  the  ends  to  be 
served  by  these  legislative  proposals  are  different, 'both  are  concerned  with  Federal 
assistance  to  individuals  seeking  a  college  education,  and  the  two  programs  should 
not  be  competitive.  To  assure  this,  the  President  has  directed  all  executive 
agencies  that  might  be  concerned  with  the  administration  of  these  programs  to 
work  together  in  developing  consistent  policies  for  the  administration  of  such 
Federal  scholarship  authorizations.  Steps  to  accomplish  this  have  already  been 
initiated,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Department  of  Defense  will  furnish  full 
cooperation  to  the  other  interested  Federal  agencies  in  working  out  and  agreeing 
upon  administrative  arrangements  to  eliminate  potential  conflicts  among  the 
various  programs. 

7.    ESTABLISHMENT   OF  A   LONG-KANGE   PROGRAM   OF   FEDERAL   PARTICI- 
PATION   IN    FINANCING    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    CONSTRUCTION 

During  the  depression  of  the  1930's  and  the  period  of  World  War 
II  the  Federal  Government  contributed  altogether  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  to  the  cost  of  construction  and  improvement  of  public  school 
buildings.  While  the  depression  aid  was  extended  over  the-  whole 
country,  throughout  the  war  period  Federal  funds  were  provided 
only  to  those  areas  which  had  experienced  a  large  influx  of  military 
personnel  and  war  workers.  The  number  and  nature  of  pertinent 
bills  introduced  m  the  Congress  during  the  decade  1938  to  1948  mdi- 
cate  that  there  was  considerable  interest  in  extending  the  scope  of 
Federal  aid  for  school  construction  during  that  period.  During  1949 
and  early  1950  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
the  Council  of  State  Governments,  the  Office  of  Education,  and  other 
agencies  issued  reports  showmg  that  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of 
school  buildings  in  many  parts  of  the  country  due  to  the  wartime 
deferment  of  construction  and  large  increase  in  school-age  population. 

Not  counting  measures  which  would  provide  only  for  long-range 
plannmg,  about  50  bills  proposing  Federal  financial  assistance  toward 
the  provision  of  public  school  facilities  were  introduced  in  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress.  In  June  1949  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  held  hearings  on  a  number  of 
these  bills  and  afterward  prepared  a  composite  bill  which  was  mtro- 
duced  as  S.  2317.  An  amended  version  of  this  bill  passed  the  Senate 
on  October  17,  1949.  The  next  day  it  was  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  From  March  28  to  April  5, 
1950,  a  subcommittee  of  that  committee  held  hearings  on  school- 
construction  bills.     On  August  7,  1950,  the  full  committee  reported 
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out  S.  2317,  which  passed  the  House,  amended,  on  August  22.  A 
conference  report  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  final  form  of  the  measure 
was  approvecl  by  the  President  on  September  23  (Pubhc  Law  815). 

Title  I  of  this  act  authorizes  a  Federal  appropriation  of  $3,000,000, 
to  be  matched  50-50  by  the  States,  for  a  survey  of  school  plant  needs 
in  relation  to  State  and  local  ability  to  meet  these  needs.  Title  II 
authorizes  Federal  aid  to  school  construction  during  the  next  3  years 
in  areas  adversely  affected  by  Federal  activities  and  on  some  Federal 
properties. 

The  enactment  of  Public  Law  815  was  in  part  a  response  to  the  de- 
mand for  extensive  and  accurate  information  upon  which  to  base 
future  consideration  of  proposals  to  establish  a  long-range  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  school  construction.  Such  a  program 
was  contained  in  S.  2317  in  its  original  form.  The  findings  of  the  sur- 
vey for  which  Public  Law  815  provides  will  help  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  Federal  responsibility  m  this  area. 

The  pressure  of  mounting  school  enrollments  may  be  expected  to 
produce  a  flow  of  proposals  for  a  comprehensive,  long-range  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  school  construction  during  the  Eighty-second 
Congress. 

8.    ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  LABOR  EDUCATION  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  several  Congresses  to  establish 
for  nona^ricultural  workers,  organized  and  unorganized,  the  same 
type  of  educational  service  which  has  been  extended  to  the  agricul- 
tural population  of  the  United  States  since  1862  through  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  Extension  teach- 
ing and  short  comprehensive  institutes  on  campuses  would  be  the 
principal  means  for  providing  these  educational  services,  the  classes 
being  designed  to  meet  specific  needs  of  the  workers.  These  range 
from  a  fundamental  course  in  citizenship  to  instruction  in  parliamen- 
tary procedure  for  new  union  officers,  or  a  survey  of  Government 
arbitration  facilities  for  grievance  committee  members. 

Nearly  all  of  the  bills  aimed  at  providing  assistance  in  the  extension 
of  such  educational  services  to  workers  have  proposed  to  do  so  through 
the  use  of  Federal-State  grants-in-aid  to  educational  institutions  for 
an  extension  program  of  the  nature  described.  These  bills  have  placed 
over-all  administration  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  with  the  main 
responsibility,  as  well  as  initiation  of  the  actual  educational  programs, 
being  at  the  local  level.  However,  some  of  the  bills  introduced — 
namely,  H.  R.  3785  and  6806,  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress — instead  of 
using  this  grant-in-aid  system,  have  proposed  to  provide  for  a  com- 
pletely federally  operated  program  conducted  thi'ough  regional  offices 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  under  the  supervision  of  a  bm-eau  created 
to  administer  the  program. 

In  general,  the  testimony  at  the  hearings  on  these  bills  has  raised 
three  main  questions.  These  are:  (1)  whether  there  is  a  need  for  such 
a  Nation-wide  labor-extension  service  for  industrial  workers;  (2)  as- 
suming such  a  service  is  necessary  and  desirable,  whether  the  Federal 
Government  should  expend  funds  for  such  a  purpose;  and  (3)  assuming 
such  Federal  financial  assistance  is  desirable,  whether  it  should  be 
extended  tlu'ough  the  grant-in-aid  system  or  through  a  wholly  federally 
operated  service. 
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The  first  labor  extension-service  bills  were  introduced  in  1946 
(79th  Cong.),  but  were  never  reported  from  their  respective  com- 
mittees. 

Revised  bills  were  introduced  in  1947  (80th  Cong.)  under  bipartisan 
sponsorship.  Hearings  were  held  on  S.  1390  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare,  in  Februaiy  1948, 
and  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  committee  on  May  17,  1948.  No  fui'ther  action  was 
taken. 

However,  the  Department  of  Labor  received  $34,000  in  its  1947 
appropriation  for  the  preparation  of  materials  for  labor  education,  and 
established  a  Workers'  Education  Unit  in  the  Division  of  Labor 
Standards.     The  unit  was  eliminated  by  the  1948  appropriation  bill. 

In  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  several  bills  were  again  introduced  to 
establish  a  labor  extension  service — S.  110,  and  H.  R.  61,  875,  1339, 
1380,  1511,  1736,  2521,  2565,  2973,  3096,  3378,  3764,  3785,  3789,  5259, 
and  6806.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  held 
no  hearings  on  S.  110  but  reported  the  bill  favorably  without  amend- 
ment on  March  4,  1949.  No  further  action  was  taken  on  this  bill. 
A  special  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  held  hearings  on  the  House  bills  in  July  1949,  but  no  bill  was 
reported  from  tlie  full  committee. 

The  expressed  desire  of  federated  labor  organizations  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  labor-education  extension  service  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Government  may  be  expected  to  stimulate  the  introduction  in 
Congress  of  new  legislative  proposals  for  a  service  of  this  kind.  Estab- 
lishment of  such  a  service  was  favored  in  the  Democratic  Party 
platform  of  1948  and  recommended  by  the  President  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  to  Congress  in  January  1950. 

9.  EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  VETERANS'  EDUCATION 

Public  Law  178,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  approved  June  27,  1918, 
established  provisions  for  vocational  training  of  veterans  of  World 
War  I  at  Federal  expense.  The  purpose  of  this  act  was  to  give  every 
honorably  discharged  veteran  of  World  War  I  who,  because  of  service- 
incurred  disabihties,  was  unable  to  follow  his  prewar  occupation,  the 
opportunity  to  learn  another  at  Government  expense.  Under  this 
act,  which  was  subsequently  amended,  a  total  of  329,969  veterans 
applied  for  training,  of  whom  179,519  actually  entered  training  and 
128,747  satisfactorily  completed  prescribed  courses. 

Training  for  veterans  of  World  War  H  is  based  upon  two  acts  of 
the  Seventy-eighth  Congress:  Public  Law  346,  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act,  and  Pubhc  Law  10,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act. 

Public  Law  16  provides  for  the  vocational  rehabihtation  of  disabkMj 
veterans  to  restore  employability  lost  because  of  service-incurred, 
compensable  disability.  Up  to  September  1950  a  total  of  449,273 
veterans  had  received  some  training  imder  this  act. 

The  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act,  often  referred  to  as  the  "GI 
bill,"  originally  provided  education  or  training  up  to  1  year  for  prac- 
tically every  veteran  and  made  additional  training  available  for  veter- 
ans whose  education  or  training  had  been  impaired,  delayed,  inter- 
rupted, or  interfered  with  i^y  reason  of  entrance  into  service.     This 
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provision,  as  well  as  several  others  in  the  law,  was  liberalized  in  an 
amendment  on  December  28,  1945,  which  removed  the  limitation  on 
education  or  training  beyond  1  year  for  persons  whose  education  or 
training  had  not  been  impaired,  delayed,  or  interfered  with  by  reason 
of  entrance  into  service.  The  act  has  been  further  amended  several 
times — increasing  subsistence  allowances  in  certain  cases  and  provid- 
ing legislative  solutions  to  problems  that  have  arisen  in  other  cases. 
Up  to  September  1950  a  total  of  5,772,280  veterans  had  received  some 
training  under  this  act. 

In  his  budget  message  for  1951,  the  President  stated  that  there  was 
some  cjuestion  whether  some  of  the  training  being  received  by  veterans 
under  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  was  conforming  to  the  orig- 
inal sound  objectives  of  the  law.  He  asked  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  study 
the  situation  and  to  recommend  any  corrective  measures  which  should 
be  taken  to  assure  that  expenditures  for  this  program  would  yield  a 
proper  return  both  to  the  veterans  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
This  report  was  transmitted  to  the  President,  who  sent  it  to  the 
Congress  on  February  13,  1950.  A  Veterans'  Administration  report 
on  this  subject  was  also  sent  to  the  Congress  on  January  25,  1950. 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  enacted  several  measures  affecting  educa- 
tional benefits  for  veterans  and  educational  institutions  providing 
training  for  veterans.  Relevant  legislation  by  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress included  Public  Law  Xo.  266,  contahiing  restrictions  on  educa- 
tional benefits;  Public  Law  No.  456,  concerning  training  and  research 
in  medicine  and  surgery;  Public  Law  No.  571,  concerning  the  cost  of 
teaching  personnel  and  supplies;  Public  Law  No.  610,  relating  to  the 
regulation  of  schools  offering  veterans  training,  and  Public  Law 
No.  894,  extending  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  16,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 

A  number  of  additional  proposals  (expressed  in  at  least  30  bills)  con- 
cerning veterans'  education  were  introduced  but  not  enacted  in  the 
Eighty-first  Congress.  These  proposals  related  principally  to  (1)  ex- 
tending the  time  for  entering  and  receiving  training  under  the  existing 
laws,  and  (2)  establishing  new  provisions  for  the  education  of  veterans 
of  the  Korean  hostilities.  Expressed  interest  of  Members  of  Congress 
and  of  veterans'  organizations  in  these  proposals  indicates  the  prob- 
ability that  some  of  them  will  be  further  considered  in  Congiess. 

10.    FEDERAL  AID  SPECIFICALLY  TO  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

Shortage  of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  other  health  personnel 
have  been  noted  in  the  Congress  on  a  number  of  occasions  in  recent 
years.  During  World  War  II  some  students  received  medical  training 
at  Federal  expense  under  the  ASTP  and  V12  programs.  A  major 
legislative  proposal  for  Federal  aid  to  medical  education  in  peacetime 
was  introduced  in  the  Eightieth  Congress.  The  bill  (S.  2588)  would 
have  authorized  Federal  grants  and  scholarships  in  this  field.  No 
action  was  taken  either  on  that  proposal  or  on  any  one  of  several 
others  including  provision  for  grants-in-aid  to  medical  education  intro- 
duced in  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

In  the  Eighty-first  Congress  a  number  of  bills  proposing  Federal  aid 
to  medical  education  were  introduced.  These  included  proposals  for 
assistance  to  students,  aid  for  construction  and  equipment  of  medical 
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colleges,  and  omnibus  bills  providing  broad  grants-in-aid.  Hearings- 
on  these  proposals  were  held  by  committees  of  both  House  and  Senate 
during  the  first  session. 

In  the  Senate,  S.  1453  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  on  August  3,  1949,  and  was  passed  by  a  voice  vote 
on  the  floor  on  September  23,  1949.  The  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  reported  H.  R.  5940  on  October  11,  1949, 
but  the  measure  did  not  reach  the  floor.  A  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  afterward  held  a  number  of  executive  sessions  ta 
consider  proposed  amendments. 

The  Senate  and  House  bills  were  similar  in  substance,  both  pro- 
viding for  Federal  grants  to  schools  on  the  basis  of  specified  amounts 
per  student  em-oiled,  with  additional  payments  for  expanded  enroll- 
ments. In  addition,  both  bills  would  have  made  limited  provision  for 
grants  to  schools  for  costs  of  construction  and  for  scholarships  in  those 
professional  categories  in  which  the  number  of  qualified  applicants  is 
insufficient  to  assure  enrollments  up  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  schools. 

A  newer  bill,  H.  R.  9508,  proposing  Federal  assistance  for  schools 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  and  public  health,  was  introduced  on 
August  23,  1950.  This  bill  remained  in  committee  in  the  House  when 
the  Congress  adjourned. 

Because  of  the  growing  military  and  civilian  needs  for  trained 
medical  and  health  psrsonnel,  and  for  other  reasons,  it  appears 
probable  that  the  Congress  will  soon  consider  new  proposals  for  Federal 
aid  specifically  to  medical  education. 

11.    FEDERAL  PROVISION  FOR  PUBLIC  LIBRARy'sERVICE  DEMONSTRATIONS 

In  1946  bills  were  first  introduced  in  Congress  proposing  to  provide 
Federal  aid  to  State  library  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
effective  public  library  services.  The  bills  proposed  that  in  each 
State  at  least  one  such  demonstration  should  be  made,  and  that  all 
the  demonstrations  should  be  carriedout  in  localities  having  inade- 
quate or  no  library  services. 

The  demonstrations  were  designed  to  show  to  the  residents  of  a 
locality,  over  a  period  of  time,  (1)  how  books,  magazines,  and  other 
library  materials  could  be  made  available  over  an  area  at  low  cost,  (2) 
why  it  is  essential  that  libraries  be  serviced  by  trained  librarians,  (3) 
how  public  libraries  are  controlled  by  citizens  through  boards  of 
trustees,  (4)  how  public  library  services  can  be  permanently  sustained 
by  taxation  spread  over  an  area  large  enough  to  keep  the  cost  reason- 
ably low,  (5)  how  the  cost  of  library  services  to  a  community  can  be 
predetermined,  and  (6)  what  pleasures  and  profits  can  be  obtained 
from  ready  access  to  books,  periodicals,  and  other  library  materials. 

The  plan  for  library  service  demonstrations  has  been  predicated 
upon  two  assumptions:  First,  it  has  been  considered  probable  that  the 
localities  shown  the  value  of  public  library  services  would  thereafter 
continue  to  support  such  services  from  local  taxes.  Second,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  States  as  a  whole  would  profit  from  the  experience 
in  techniques  learned  from  the  demonstrations. 

In  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  library  demonstration  bills  were 
favorably  reported  in  both  Houses.  In  the  Ei<rhtieth  Congress  a  bill 
proposing  library  demonstrations  passed  the  Senate.  This  bill  was 
favorably  reported  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
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Education  and  Labor  but  was  never  reported  out  of  the  full  committee. 
A  similar  bill,  S.  130,  was  favorably  reported  in  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  on  January  24,  1949,  but  failed  to  pass  on  the  Senate  Consent 
Calendar.  The  companion  measure,  H.  R.  874,  after  5  hours  of 
debate,  was  defeated  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  164  to  161. 

The  organization  which  has  been  most  active  in  supporting  these 
bills  -namely,  the  American  Library  Association — has  announced 
plans  for  a  new  library  service  demonstration  bill  somewhat  difi'ercnt 
from  the  earlier  proposals. 

12.  PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  THE  SCOPE  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

The  Federal  Government  has  participated  in  the  rehal)ilitation, 
including  training,  of  disabled  civilians  (other  than  veterans)  since 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  236  by  the  Sixty-si.xth  Congress  in  1920. 
This  law  provided  for  Federal  matching  of  State  funds  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  industrially  injured  persons.  Significant  legislative  develop- 
ments afl'ecting  this  program  since  1920  have  included  the  passage  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935,  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  in  1936, 
and  the  Barden-La  Follette  Act  (Public  Law  113,  78th  Cong.)  in  1943. 

The  present  basic  Rehabilitation  Act,  Public  Law  113, .provides  for 
Federal  assistance  to  States  having  approved  plans  for  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  injured  persons.  The  law  authorizes  Federal  reim- 
bursement of  all  administrative  guidance  and  placement  costs  and  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  services  to  individuals,  which  include  medical 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  hospitalization,  vocational  training,  and 
occupational  tools  and  equipment.  Services  are  limited  to  "employ- 
able" handicapped  persons. 

Efforts  of  various  individuals  and  groups  to  secure  additional 
Federal  legislation  affecting  vocational  rehabilitation  have  been  almost 
constant  since  the  passage  of  the  Barden-La  Follette  Act.  During 
the  second  session  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congi-ess  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Labor  held  hearings  on  H.  R.  5206,  but  a 
bill  was  not  reported  by  that  committee. 

Several  bills  on  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped were  introduced  in  the  Eighty-first  Congress.  In  June  1949  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
conducted  hearings  on  H.  R.  3095,  H.  R.  5370,  and  H.  R.  5577.  The 
subcommittee  reported  these  bills  to  the  full  committee  without  recom- 
mendations.    No  action  was  taken  by  the  full  committee. 

In  May  1950  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  conducted  hearings  on  S.  1066,  S.  2273,  and  S.  3465. 
Following  the  hearings  a  committee  bill,  S.  4051,  was  introduced,  was 
reported  by  the  full  committee  on  August  11,  and  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  September  13.  This  bill  proposed  to  strengthen  and  expand 
(he  present  program  in  several  ways,  two  of  which  would  be  the  addi- 
tion of  a  specialized  adjustment  training  service  for  the  blind,  and 
grants  and  scholarships  for  the  training  of  professional  personnel. 

Hearings  before  the  House  and  Senate  committees  have  focused 
attention  on  a  number  of  issues  including  the  following:  (1)  Wliat 
technical  amendments  to  Public  Law  113  are  needed,  if  any,  to  enable 
the  States  to  carry  out  the  original  intent  of  Congress  when  the  law 
was  enacted?  (2)  In  the  light  of  recent  developments,  what  new  pro- 
grams should  be  established  by  Couirress,  if  any,  to  extend  rehabilita- 
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tion  to  disabled  persons  not  now  receiving  services?  (3)  Does  the 
present  method  of  financing  the  Federal-State  rehabilitation  program 
need  revision  ?  (4)  Would  handicapped  persons  benefit  from  a  change 
in  the  administering  agencies  at  the  Federal  or  State  level? 

These  (juestions  remain  to  be  resolved  by  the  Congress  in  additional 
legislation. 

13.     ADEQUATE     FEDERAL     APPROPRIATIONS    IN     AID    TO     OPERATION    OP 
45CHOOLS  IN  AREAS  PARTICULARLY  AFFECTED  BY  FEDERAL  ACTIVITIES 

Public  Law  874,  Eighty -first  Congress,  declared  it  to  be  a  policy 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
those  local  educational  agencies  upon  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  placed  financial  burdens  by  reason  of  the  fact  that — 

(1)  The  revenues  available  to  such  agencies  from  local  sources 
have  been  reduced  as  the  result  of  the  acquisition  of  real  property 
by  the  Federal  Government;  or 

(2)  Such  agencies  provide  education  for  children  residing  on 
Federal  property;  or 

(3)  Such  agencies  provide  education  for  children  whose  parents 
are  emplo3^ed  on  Federal  property;  or 

(4)  There  has  been  a  sudden  and  substantial  increase  in  school 
attendance  as  the  result  of  Federal  activities. 

For  a  number  of  years  previous  to  enactment  of  tliis  law  the  problem 
of  providing  for  the  education  of  children  now  ari'ected  by  it  had  been 
increasing  in  magnitude  and  complexity.  As  authorized  by  earlier 
legislation  the  Federal  agencies  concerned  had  been  making  various 
attempts  at  a  partial  solution.  There  were  marked  inconsistencies 
in  the  legislative  provisions  and  in  arrangements  made  by  Federal 
?g3ncies  to  meet  various  aspects  of  the  problem.  The  parents  or 
guardians  of  many  children  affected  had  been  required  to  pay  tuition 
to  meet  in  part  the  cost  of  their  schooling.  For  many  other  children 
involved  there  were  no  provisions  for  education  at  public  expense. 

Officials  of  some  mfluential  national  organizations  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  legislation  enacted  by  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
dealing  with  this  problem  is  aimed  in  the  right  direction,  but  that 
funds  made  available  under  this  legislation  are  inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Congress  will  receive  requests 
from  several  quarters  to  increase  markedly  its  appropriations  for  the 
authorized  program.  Whether  minor  legislative  adjustments  will  be 
needed  as  a  result  of  experience  in  applying  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  874  remains  to  be  seen. 

At  the  end  of  the  3-year  period  of  assistance  authorized  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation  purposes  in  Public  Law  874,  the  question  of 
extending  the  program  may  be  expected  to  arise  unless  in  the  mean- 
time the  needs  of  the  affected  disti'icts  are  merged  in  a  Nation-wide 
program  of  Federal  aid  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

14.    PROPOSED    CHANGES   IN   THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE   SCHOOL 

LUNCH    PROGRAM 

Federal  participation  in  the  provision  of  school  lunches  began  in 
1933.  In  that  year  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  made 
loans  to  several  communities  in  Missouri  to  pay  labor  costs  of  prepar- 
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ing  and  serving  lunches.  By  tho  end  of  1934  the  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  were 
providing  this  type  of  assistance  in  39  States.  Later  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  and  the  National  Youth  Administration 
furnished  hoth  labor  and  trained  management  personnel  for  lunch- 
room operations.  Following  enactment  of  Public  Law  320,  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress,  in  August  1935,  the  Federal  Sinplus  Commodities 
Corporation  purchased  commodities  under  surplus  removal  operations 
and  donated  them  to  State  agi'ucies  for  distri})ution  to  nonprofit 
school-lunch  programs.  By  March  1942,  0,000.000  children  were 
benefiting  from  these  programs. 

In  June  194(i  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  was  passed.  This  act 
provides  for  a  school  lunch  grant-in-aid  program  administered  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  cooperation  of 
State  departments  of  education.  The  program  is  designed  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  Nation's  school  children  and  to  increase  the 
domestic  consumption  of  nutj-itious  agricultural  commodities  and 
other  foods.  These  purposes  are  carried  out  by  the  provision  of 
Federal  funds  to  assist  in  the  procurement  of  food  for  school-lunch 
programs.  Besides  authorizing  this  activity,  the  act  provides  for  the 
direct  distribution  to  the  schools  of  food  acquired  under  surplus 
remov^al  programs,  and  also  authorizes  the  direct  purchase  by  the 
De[)artnient  of  Agi-iculture  of  foods  which  would  improve  the  quality 
of  lunches  served.  For  the  fiscal  year  1951  the  Congress  appropriated 
$83,500,000  for  the  school-lunch  program  from  which  about  8,200.000 
children  will  benefit  (hiring  the  year. 

For  n  ntmiber  of  reasons  set  forth  in  its  report,  the  Task  Force  on 
Public  Welfare  of  the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  E.xecutive 
Branch  of  the  Government  (the  "Hoover  Commission")  recommended 
in  1949  that  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  administi-ation  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  i)e  transferred  fi'om  the  Depai'tJiient  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Office  of  Education.  A  proposal  included  in  S.  656, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  Eighty-first  Congress  but  was  not  reported 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  would,  if  enacted, 
efi'ect  this  transfer.  The  proposal  embodied  in  H.  R.  9313,  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  which  was  passed  by  the  House  on  August  22  and 
reported  in  the  Senate  September  15,  1950,  also  would,  if  enacted, 
affect  the  administration  of  the  school-lunch  program.  This  measure 
would  permit  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pay  repackaging 
and  transportation  costs  on  commodities  made  availai)ie  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  schools.  Presently  the  schools  receiving  such  com- 
modities for  use  in  lunches  for  their  pupils  must  pay  the  repackaging 
and  transportation  costs  from  warehouses. 

15.   CONGRESSIONAL  APPROVAL  OF  INTERSTATE  COMPACTS  FOR  REGIONAL 

EDUCATION 

In  October  1 947  the  governors  of  the  Southern  States,  in  conference 
a.ssembled,  agieed  upon  a  joint  effort  to  solve  certain  common  problems 
in  higher  education.  Early  in  1948  they  established  a  regional  council 
for  education  to  carry  out  j^lans  for  pooling  the  strength  and  marshal- 
ing the  facilities  of  the  Southern  States  in  a  cooperative  educational 
program.  With  the  official  sanction  of  12  States,  the  South's  regional 
education  progi-am,  worked  out  by  the  council,  is  functioning  with  the 
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cooperation  of  a  number  of  institutions  of  higher  education.  Partici- 
pating institutions  in  each  of  the  cooperating  States  have  agreed  to 
provide  certain  courses  offered  at  those  institutions  to  students  in 
other  cooperating  States  in  which  such  courses  are  not  available  ta 
them.  Interest  in  the  program  has  developed  in  other  regions,  at 
least  two  of  which  are  considering  similar  action. 

The  southern  program  went  into  operation  in  the  fall  of  194& 
with  provisions  for  cooperation  among  the  States  in  medical,  dental, 
and  veterinary  training.  For  the  first  semester  207  white  and  181 
Negro  students  enrolled  for  courses  desired  at  out-of-State  institutions, 
without  being  required  to  pay  tuition  fees  usually  charged  students 
from  other  States.  The  program  does  not  affect  present  segregation 
policies  in  the  South,  as  it  provides  for  attendance  of  white  and  Negro 
students  at  institutions  for  whites  and  Negroes,  respectively,  or  at 
institutions  admitting  students  of  both  races. 

On  May  4,  1948,  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  by  a 
vote  of  235  to  45  passed  House  Joint  Resolution  334,  designed  to  give 
the  approval  of  Congress  to  the  compact  on  regional  education.  A 
companion  measure,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  191,  introduced  by  28 
Senators,  after  protracted  debate  was  recommitted  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  further  consideration.  No  further  action  relative  to 
regional  education  has  been  taken  in  either  House. 

In  the  meantime  the  regional  program  in  the  South  is  being  operated 
under  the  assumption  that  the  interstate  compacts  upon  which  the 
program  is  based  are  constitutional.  However,  should  the  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  these  compacts  be  contested  in  the  courts, 
a  decision  might  be  reached  that  action  such  as  has  already  been  con- 
sidered in  the  Congress  would  be  necessary  to  authorize  the  compacts. 

16.    OTHER    EDUCATIONAL    ISSUES 

Educational  issues  which  are  less  developed  than  those  already 
enumerated  but  which  will  probably  sooner  or  later  receive  congres- 
sional consideration  or  reconsideration  include  several  relating  to 
institutions  of  higher  education,  namely: 

Policy  on  scientific  research  contracts  in  educational  institutions 

The  National  Science  Foundation  established  by  the  Eighty-first 

Congress — 

is  authorized  and  directed  to  develop  and  encourage  the  pursuit  of  a  national 
policy  for  the  promotion  of  basic  research  and  education  in  the  sciences. 

In  this  connection  it  becomes  important  to  reassess  the  present 
practices  of  Government  agencies  which  place  research  contracts  with 
educational  institutions. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  these  practices 
have  tended  to  concentrate  research  projects  in  a  relatively  few 
colleges  and  universities  with  the  result  that  scientific  staffs  have 
been  drawn  away  from  the  smaller  and  less-favored  institutions. 
Whether  such  concentrations  are  in  the  long-term  national  interest 
or  whether  the  national  interest  would  be  better  served  by  a  strength- 
ening of  many  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  questions 
involved  in  congressional  consideration  of  Federal  policies. 
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Extension  of  contractual  research  in  educational  institutions  to  the  field 
of  research  in  education 
With  tlio  annual  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  in  public  funds 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  the  field  of  research  in  education  is 
to  a  large  extent  undeveloped.  Discussions  in  educational  circles 
would  indicate  that  the  issue  of  extending  Federal  research  contractual 
arrangements  to  the  field  of  education  may  be  raised  in  Congress. 

Federal  participation  in  the  development  of  community  colleges 

The  President  in  his  budget  message  to  the  second  session  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  referred  to  the  development  of  community 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  large  numbers  of  young 
people  and  adults — 

to  continue  their  education  beyond  high  school  in  order  to  prepare  for  entrance 
to  professional  schools,  to  receive  additional  technical  or  vocational  training  or 
to  round  out  their  general  education. 

The  President  asked  the  Federal  Security  Administrator: — 

to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  this  development  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  Federal  Government  might  appropriately  take  any  action  to  encourage  the 
States  and  localities  to  establish  and  expand  "community  colleges." 

The  implementation  of  such  a  study  may  result  in  proposals  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress. 

Federal  aid  to  higher  education  for  the  purpose  of  college  building  con^ 
struction 
The  Eighty-first  Congress  enacted  legislation  providing  for  loans 
to  colleges  and  universities  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  student 
and  faculty  housing  facihties.  The  question  of  Federal  aid  for  the 
construction  of  instructional  buildings  for  colleges  and  universities 
may  come  into  the  picture  as  part  of  proposals  for  establishing  a  pro- 
gram of  general  aid  to  higher  educational  institutions. 

C.  Historical  Review  of  Federal  Educational  Activities 

A  complete  history  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  voluminous.  The  following  historical  sketch 
emphasizes  certain  developments  and  programs  of  significance  in  the 
evolution  of  Federal  policies  in  this  field.  Other  programs,  lightly 
touched  upon  or  not  mentioned  in  this  account,  may  have  interesting 
historical  backgrounds  and  current  importance.  A  detailed  study  of 
current  educational  activities  of  Federal  agencies  is  reported  in  parts 
III  and  IV  of  this  report. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  historical  account,  certain  Federal  educa- 
tional programs  are  discussed  together  under  descriptive  subject 
headings.  However,  these  headings  are  not  mutually  exclusive  and 
some  of  the  programs  relate  to  more  than  one  of  them. 

1.  initial  policy 

From  its  inception  the  Federal  Government  has  engaged  in  two 
types  of  educational  activities:  (1)  Financing  and  administering  its 
own  educational  programs,  and  (2)  aiding  the  States  and  Territories 
in  financing  and  otherwise  promoting  education.  Federal  activities 
in  both  of  these  categories  antedate  the  Constitution.     Other  Federal 
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operations  in  the  field  of  education,  such  as  entering  into  contractual 
arrangements  with  colleges  and  universities  for  the  provision  of  edu- 
cational services,  have  developed  relatively  recently. 

Apparently  the  Federal  Government's  own  educational  pursuita 
began  with  the  instruction  of  men  ui  the  military  service.  The 
educational  program  of  the  Army  extends  back  to  the  Von  Steuben 
regulations  of  1779.  These  regulations  established  the  fundamental 
principle  that — 

The  commanding  officer  of  each  regiment  is  to  be  answerable  for  the  general 
instruction  of  the  regiment. 

Action  by  the  Federal  Government  in  support  of  education  in  the 
Territories  and  States  began  as  early  as  1785.  In  that  year  an  ordi- 
nance adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  for  the  Disposal 
of  Public  Lands  in  the  Western  Territory  reserved  one  section  of  every 
township  for  the  endowment  of  schools  within  that  township.  Two 
years  later,  in  the  ordinance  of  1787  providing  for  the  government  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  the  Congress  made  the  clear  declaration  of 
policy  that — 

religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged. 

In  certain  contracts  for  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  1787  and  1788, 
the  Congress  again  set  aside  lands  for  the  support  of  schools  and 
universities. 

2.    CONSTITUTIONAL    AUTHORITY 

A  Nation-wide  system  of  public!}"  controlled,  nonsectarian  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  education  was  at  the  time  of  the  framing  of 
the  Constitution  only  a  distant  hope  of  a  few  statesmen  and  reformers. 
Education  was  then  regarded  almost  universally  as  being  a  matter  for 
church  control ;  and  since  in  America  there  was  no  established  national 
church,  it  would  probably  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  agreement 
on  constitutional  provisions  for  the  administration  of  education  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Although  it  appears  that  at  one  time  during 
the  Constitutional  Convention  control  over  education  was  included  in 
a  list  of  specific  powers  being  considered  for  assignment  to  the  Federal 
Government,  the  duty  of  administering  education  was  among  those 
items  later  deleted  from  the  list.  Because  of  the  question  of  church 
control,  and  also  because  provision  for  education  in  the  States  varied 
markedly,  the  deletion  was  probably  made  to  avoid  raising  a  bitter 
and  unresolvable  controversy  at  a  time  when  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  agreement  on  other  important  and  inescapable  issues. 

Apparently  some  of  the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
considered  that  the  Federal  Government  was  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility for  promoting  education  under  the  "general  welfare"  clause  of 
the  Constitution.  Alexander  Hamilton  expressed  that  opinion  in 
1791.  Presidents  Jefferson  in  1806  and  Madison  in  1817  urged  a 
constitutional  amendment  specifically  giving  the  Federal  Government 
control  over  education. 

Since  such  an  amendment  was  never  adopted,  and  since  the  Con- 
stitution provided  that  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  reserved  to  the  States,  public  education  as  it  slowly 
developed  during  the  nineteenth  century  came  under  their  control. 
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Thus  the  United  States,  instead  of  acquiring  a  national  system  of 
education  such  as  exists  in  most  other  countries,  acquired  as  many 
systems  as  there  are  States  and  organized  Territories.  However, 
under  its  constitutional  powers  to  tax  and  appropriate  for  the  general 
welfare,  the  Federal  Government  has  played  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  education  as  it  has  become  more  and  more  important  to  the 
security  and  progress  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Several  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  held  that  Congress  has 
power  to  promote  the  general  welfare  through  the  disbursement  of 
public  moneys  and  the  grant  of  aid  to  the  States.^  Although  public 
education  in  the  United  States  has  developed  under  State  rather  than 
Federal  control,  interpretations  of  the  Constitution  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Supreme  Court  apparently  would  sanction  any  Federal 
activity  in  education  which  could  be  shown  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  welfare. 

A  number  of  clauses  in  the  Constitution  other  than  the  "general 
welfare"  clause  have  also  served  as  warrants  and  guides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Federal  educational  programs.^ 

3.    EARLY    GRANTS    TO    STATES 

Most  of  the  States  that  have  been  admitted  to  the  Union  since  1789 
were  first  organized  as  Territories.  In  organizing  each  of  these 
Territories  the  Congi-ess  established  school  systems  which  were  taken 
over  by  the  States.  Thus  the  Federal  Government  became  the 
founder  of  the  public-school  systems  in  most  of  the  States. 

In  1802  the  Congress  took  definite  action  in  continuation  of  the 
general  policy  in  support  of  education  initiated  17  years  earlier  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation.  With  the  admission  of  Ohio  to  the 
Union  in  1802,  Congi-ess  began  setting  aside  lands  for  school  support 
at  the  time  of  admission  of  a  State.  As  other  States  formed  from  the 
public  domain  were  admitted,  the  grants  of  sections  in  townships  for 
schools  were  continued.  New  States  also  received  lands  for  the 
endowment  of  academies  and  universities.  Occasional!}^  since  1803 
Federal  lands  have  been  granted  to  specifically  designated  educational 
institutions. 

Early  grants  by  the  Congress  to  the  30  public-land  States  for 
common  schools  aggregated  an  area  about  10  times  as  large  as  the 
State  of  Maryland.  In  addition  the  Congress  granted  these  States 
other  lands  used  by  many  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  support  of  schools, 
amounting  to  over  76,000,000  acres. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nmeteenth  century  the  Congress  also 
provided  certain  monetary  grants  to  States  which  were  frequently 
used  to  support  education.  These  monetary  grants  were  derived 
principally  from  the  sale  of  public  lands. 

Except  for  the  few  grants  to  specific  institutions,  the  land  and 
monetary  grants  were  for  education  in  general.  The  Congress  did 
not  define  the  kind  of  education  to  be  provided  nor  attempt  to  influence 
the  service  of  the  school  systems  and  educational  institutions  supported, 
in  the  States.  The  income  from  these  grants  is  now  mostly  depleted 
but  is  still  considerable  in  a  few  of  the  States. 

»  Mntsachusettn  v.  Mellon  and  Frothingham  v.  Mellon,  262  U.  S.  447;  U.  S.  v.  BiUler,  297  U.  S.  65,  66; 
Helvering  v.  Dnris  301  U.  S.  904. 

'  A  list  and  discussion  of  such  provisions  of  the  Coiistitution  is  contained  in  the  Congressional  Digest^ 
February  1944. 
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4.    EDUCATION    FOR    NATIONAL    DEFENSE    AND    WAR 

Following  are  some  of  the  high  lights  in  the  history  of  educational 
activities  in  the  several  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  a  short 
account  of  Federal  activities  in  the  education  of  civilians  for  wartime 
occupations. 

(a)    The  Armifs  educational  programs 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Government's  own  educa- 
tional activities,  as  distinguished  from  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for 
education,  apparently  began  with  the  training  of  military  personnel. 
The  "general  instruction"  provided  in  the  Army  under  the  Von 
Steuben  regulations  of  1779  may  have  included  little  more  than  the 
principles  of  military  drill  and  tactics.  However,  the  need  for  the 
broader  education  of  officers,  particularly  engineers,  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  as  early  as  1802. 
The  Artillery  Corps  for  Instruction,  assembled  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va., 
in  1824,  was  the  first  of  the  special  service  schools  later  established  by 
all  the  major  services  of  the  Army  for  the  training  of  officers. 

A  broadening  of  the  education  of  enlisted  men  occurred  in  1835 
when  Army  regulations  first  stated  that — 

Commanding  officers  of  all  regiments  and  corps  ought  to  encourage,  by  every 
means  within  their  power,  all  sorts  of  useful  occupations  and  manly  exercises  and 
diversions  amongst  their  men. 

An  act  of  July  1866  marked  the  beginning  of  the  long-lived  post 
school  system  for  enlisted  men.     It  provided  that — 

Whenever  troops  are  serving  at  any  post,  garrison,  or  permanent  camp,  there  shal 
be  established  a  school  where  all  men  may  be  provided  with  instructions  in  the 
common  English  branches  of  education,  and  especially  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

The  jNIorrill  Act  of  1862  (establishing  the  system  of  land-grant  col- 
leges) and  an  act  of  September  26,  1888  (permitting  the  detail  of 
Army  and  Navy  officers  to  established  military  institutes),  founded 
the  S3^stem  of  military  education  within  civil  institutions,  which  be- 
came the  largest  source  of  Reserve-officer  supply  in  the  United  States. 

In  1891,  War  Department  General  Order  No.  80  launched  the  sys- 
tem of  troop  schools  for  officers.  The  Army  Medical  School  in 
Washington  was  established  in  1893,  and  the  Army  War  College  in 
1901.  By  that  j^ear  military  education  in  the  United  States  was 
being  carried  out  in  the  Military  Academ}",  post  schools,  garrison 
schools,  seven  special  service  schools,  the  Army  Staff  College  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  the  Army  War  College,  and  the  military  departments 
of  civil  institutions. 

From  1901  to  1920  there  was  considerable  expansion  in  the  number 
of  special  service  schools  and  in  the  variety  of  curricula.  The  Na- 
tional Defense  Act  of  1916,  as  amended  in  1920,  established  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  at  4-year  universities  and  colleges  to  "qualify 
students  for  positions  of  leadership  in  time  of  national  emergency." 
Establishment  of  the  ROTC  marked  a  new  policy  in  Federal  activities 
in  education,  involving  close  working  relationships  with  civil  educa- 
tional institutions. 

By  1939  the  Army  educational  sj^stem  for  precommission  schooling 
consisted  of  the  Military  Academ}^,  the  R()TC,  trainees  under  the 
Thompson  Act  of  August  30,  1935,  the  Air  Corps  schools,  and  Citi- 
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zens'  Military  Training  Camps.  The  schooling  of  commissioned 
officers  was  carried  on  by  troop  schools,  20  special  service  schools 
(with  provisions  also  for  enlisted  personnel),  and  3  general  service 
schools  which  also  carried  out  an  extensive  correspondence-school 
program. 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  World  War  II  brought  about 
a  number  of  changes  m  the  whole  Arm}"  education  system.  The 
Arm}"  specialized-training  progi'am,  "the  largest  university  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,"  by  1943  was  established  on  more  than  300  campuses 
extending  from  coast  to  coast  of  the  United  States.  Under  this  pro- 
gi-am  thousands  of  soldiers,  many  of  whom  would  never  have  been 
able  to  go  to  college  in  civihan  life,  were  sent  to  the  best  universities 
m  the  country. 

In  an  address  before  the  National  Institute  on  Education  and  the 
War  during  World  Waj  II,  Gen.  Brehon  B.  Somervell,  commanding 
officer  of  the  Services  of  Supply  of  the  United  States  Ai-my,  said: 
"Education  is  the  backbone  of  an  armj^.  This  was  never  more  true 
than  it  is  today — now." 

Exigent  requirements  for  training  combat  soldiers  necessitated 
cm'tailment  of  the  Army  specialized-training  program  in  March  1944. 
Medical  and  dental  trainees  and  a  few  in  highly  critical  fields  were 
kept  in  this  program.  All  training  under  this  program  was  ended  by 
June  1946. 

During  the  period  1940^4,  12  additional  service  schools  were 
established.  Of  these,  the  Ordnance,  Adjutant  General's,  Armored, 
Counter-intelligence,  Army  Security  Agency  (redesignated),  and  the 
Provost  Marshal  General's  were  destmed  to  become  permanent 
additions  to  the  service  school  system. 

During  1945,  a  language  and  area  program  for  career  personnel  was 
established,  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  became  a  regu- 
lar establishment,  and  the  Army  education  progi-am  was  initiated. 
The  last  named  is  a  voluntary,  off-duty  program  providing  educational 
opportunities  for  all  career  and  active-duty  personnel. 

During  1946,  the  Arnw  school  system,  augmented  by  several  new 
schools  and  reflecting  lessons  learned  in  World  War  II,  was  placed  on 
a  peacetime  basis.  This  involved  essential  lengthening  of  both  officer 
and  enlisted  com'ses  to  meet  the  needs  of  career  service.  Studies, 
both  long-range  and  specific  purpose,  were  undertalvcn  for  the  purpose 
of  keepmg  schools  abreast  of  the  times  and  aft'ecting  developments. 
The  Aj-my  Information,  Strategic  Intelligence,  Counter-intelligence, 
and  Army  Security  Agenc}"  schools  were  established.  The  Army  Indus- 
trial College  (1924)  was  designated  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  the  National  War  College  was  chartered.  These  schools, 
under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  took  over  the  facilities  of  the  old  Army 
War  College  (1902-41)  at  Fort  McNau-,  Washington,  D.  C.  (The 
Department  of  the  Army  is  charged  with  the  administration  and  fiscal 
maintenance  of  both  schools.)  Other  events  during  the  year  were 
the  reinstitution  of  the  Army  ROTC  program  (operation  of  which 
had  been  suspended  in  1943),  resumption  of  the  training  of  military 
personnel  in  civilian  educational,  medical,  and  industrial  institutions, 
announcement  of  the  Surgeon  General's  various  personnel  procure- 
ment programs  involving  subsidization  of  formal  professional  educa- 
tion, internship,  and  residency  (postgraduate  medical  specialization), 
and  the  establishment  of  the  reorientation  program,  stemming  from 
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the  Potsdam  Proclamation  and  the  United  States  initial  postsurrender 
policy  for  Japan,  involving  reeducation  of  the  Japanese  and  Ryukyuan 
peoples  along  democratic  lines. 

The  y^ar  1947  saw  the  beginning  of  the  Army's  new  program  for 
the  education  of  dependents.  In  1948,  Congress  (in  Public  Law  670) 
further  amended  section  127a,  National  Defense  Act  of  1916,  enabling 
the  Army  to  undertake,  on  a  strict  requirements  basis,  a  more  exten- 
sive utilization  of  the  resources  of  civilian  institutions  for  advanced 
academic  training  of  selected  personnel. 

To  fill  a  gap  in  the  educational  system  which  time  had  brought 
clearly  into  focus,  the  Army  War  College  (1902),  discontinued  in  1941, 
was  reestablished  as  the  highest  level  integral  school.  Developments 
in  1950  included  the  redesignation  of  the  Army  Information  School 
and  initiation  of  training  and  technical  assistance  to  foreign  nationals. 

The  Army's  system  of  education  now  comprises  the  resident  and 
extension  facilities  of  integral  service  and  joint  schools,  selected  civil- 
ian institutions  utilized  on  a  requirements  basis  for  dutj^-time  training, 
correspondence-course  facilities  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
Institute,  and  cooperating  extension  divisions  of  civilian  colleges  and 
universities.  Education  of  service  dependents  and  foreign  nationals 
and  the  reorientation  program  are  heav}'^  collateral  responsibilities. 
The  Army  extension  course  program,  as  an  activity  of  the  various 
service  schools,  is  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Organized  Reserve  Corps. 

(6)   The  Nariy's  educational  'programs 

Educational  activities  for  both  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  have 
been  carried  out  by  the  Navy  in  peace  and  war  from  the  earliest  days 
of  the  service. 

The  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  was  estab- 
lished in  1845.  In  the  1880's  the  Navy  initiated  shore-based  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  specialists,  both  officers  and  enlisted  men. 
This  system  had  a  great  expansion  in  1917-18,  was  maintained  in 
skeletonized  form  during  the  1920-30's,  and  was  enormously  expanded 
during  World  War  II. 

The  Naval  Academy  Preparatory  School  was  established  in  1920, 
and  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  in  1925.  The 
National  Defense  Act  of  1925,  which  authorized  the  NROTC.  stipu- 
lated that  it  should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  Ai-my  ROTC. 
Following  congressional  approval  of  the  Holloway  plan  in  1946, 
Naval  Reserve  officer  training  was  expanded  to  include  the  "regular" 
NROTC,  "contract"  NROTC,  and  the  naval  aviation  coUege  program. 
All  of  these  enrolled  college  or  university  students. 

The  Navy's  educational  programs  in  1939  may  be  categorized  as 
•officer  postgraduate  education,  officer  technical  training,  and  ship- 
board or  on-the-job  training.  These  programs  were  designed  to 
promote  careers  for  the  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Regular 
Navy  who  would  carry  out  the  peacetime  functions  of  the  Navy  and 
serve  as  the  nucleus  of  an  expanded  Navy  under  emergency  con- 
ditions. 

World  War  II  required  that  the  Navy's  training  programs  be  ad- 
justed to  provide  instruction  for  the  milhons  of  personnel  newly 
liiducted  from  civilian  status.  Courses  were  consolidated,  long  post- 
graduate  courses   were  reduced   in   length   and   in   number,   officer- 
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candidate  courses  were  accelerated,  and  enlisted  personnel  were 
given  concentrated  but  effective  instruction  in  relatively  narrow 
areas  of  the  technical  knowledges  and  skills  required  in  shipboard 
tasks. 

Programs  of  the  type  that  existed  in  1939  were  nearly  all  expanded 
rapidly  from  1941  to  1945.  In  addition,  the  use  of  newly  designed 
equipment  and  new  methods  of  warfare  gave  birth  to  many  new  types 
of  programs.  Aviation  and  submarine  training  received  emphasis 
commensurate  with  their  employment  in  the  fleets.  Amphibious  war- 
fare in  the  modern  sense  was  born  and  with  it  extensive  programs  for 
instruction  in  amphibious  operations.  The  submarine  menace 
prompted  emphasis  on  sonar  and  antisubmarine  training,  both  ashore 
in  schools  and  afloat  in  coordinated  efforts  of  ship  and  air  contingents. 

The  lag  of  shipbuilding  behind  the  Navy's  ability  to  induct  and 
train  personnel  prompted  the  initiation  of  "precommissioning  train- 
ing." This  consisted  primarily  of  assembling  personnel  taught  various 
specializations  (called  nucleus  crews)  together  with  newly  acquired 
recruit  graduates  (balance  crews)  to  form  the  complete  crew  of  a 
vessel  then  under  construction.  These  personnel  were  then  instructed 
asbore  on  synthetic  and  actual  shipboard  equipment  to  a  point  that 
enabled  them  to  go  aboard  a  newly  commissioned  vessel  and  operate  it 
in  a  manner  to  permit  its  entrance  into  the  fighting  lines  a  few  weeks 
after  commissioning. 

Addressing  the  National  Institute  on  Education  and  the  War,  on 
August  28,  1942,  Dean  Joseph  W.  Barker,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  said: 

The  Navy  itself  has  become  one  huge  school.  No  officer  or  enlisted  man  ever 
ceases  going  to  school  in  the  Navy.  For  every  man,  from  the  lowest  apprentice 
to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  schools  are  in  session  all  the  time. 

After  the  Japanese  capitulation  in  1945,  the  NaA-y's  educational 
programs  were  reduced  rapidly  and  redirected  to  the  longer-range 
objectives  of  a  peacetime  Navy.  The  Navy  endeavored  to  profit  from 
the  lessons  of  the  war.  The  emphasis  on  aviation,  amphibious,  and 
antisubmarine  warfare  instruction  was  continued,  as  were  also  many 
of  the  aspects  of  precommissioning  type  of  training,  especially  those 
elements  involving  the  "team"  instruction  of  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  in  coordinated  shipboard  functions,  employing  actual 
shipboard-type  equipment  under  smivdated  wartime  situations.  The 
Navy  embarked  on  an  extensive  educational  program  for  officers  in 
undergraduate  and  postgraduate  courses  in  colleges  and  endeavored 
to  adjust  the  training  programs  for  both  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
to  the  new  conditions  and  implements  of  warfare  in  the  atomic  age. 
The  officer-candidate  educational  program  was  continued  in  52  colleges 
with  an  enrollment  nearl}^  10  times  that  of  prewar  days;  and  the  Naval 
Academy  enrollment  was  continued  at  its  augmented  level  of  about 
3,600  midshipmen.  The  Navy's  Educational  Services  program  in- 
augurated during  World  War  II  in  conjunction  with  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  Institute  was  continued  in  peacetime. 

As  the  world  faces  new  threats  to  peace,  the  Navy  is  expanding  its 
training  programs. 

As  a  component  of  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps  has  carried  out  some 
of  its  educational  activities  and  has  shared  in  others.  The  Marine 
Corps  Institute  was  established  in  1920  and  has  since  offered  corre- 
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spondence  courses  for  marines  desiring  to  enroll  for  high-school  or 
certain  technical  instruction. 

Courses  conducted  at  the  Marine  Corps  schools  at  Quantico,  Va., 
and  in  technical  schools  of  the  Marine  Corps  for  many  years  have 
covered  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  troop  training. 
Courses  requiring  classroom  attendance  or  shop  or  laboratory  periods 
include  drafting,  clerical  work,  cooking  and  baking,  foreign  languages, 
engineering,  radio,  photography,  and  many  other  subjects. 

(c)  Educational  activities  in  the  Air  Force. 

Under  an  act  of  April  3,  1939,  the  Army  Air  .Corps  was  authorized 
to  institute  its  own  educational  system.  Besides  the  Army-wide 
educational  program  including  correspondence  courses  and  troop 
school  courses  covering  such  subjects  as  English,  history,  mathematics, 
engineering  and  radio,  the  Army  Air  Forces  began  carrying  on  under 
their  immediate  direction  a  large  educational  program  which  was 
greath^  expanded  under  the  stress  of  World  War  II. 

The  Air  Forces  have  continuously  pursued  a  pohcy  of  maintaining 
the  highest  aviation-training  standards  in  the  world.  The  ever- 
increasing  complexit}^  of  modern  air  machines  in  an  age  of  specializa- 
tion convinced  the  command  at  an  early  date  that  its  vast  training 
program  could  be  maintained  only  through  cooperation  between  the 
fljnng  and  technical-instructional  facilities  of  the  Air  Forces  and 
civilian  educational  institutions. 

In  1940  the  President  called  for  a  production  of  50,000  war  planes 
and  a  greatly  expanded  aviation-training  program. 

By  congressional  action  the  Air  Forces  became  on  June  21,  1941, 
a  semiautonomous  part  of  the  United  States  Army.  The  Air  Forces 
were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  pilots,  mechanics,  and 
technicians  to  fly  the  war  planes.  Lack  of  classrooms  and  other 
facilities  led  to  the  leasing  of  nearly  500  hotels,  theaters,  warehouses, 
athletic  fields,  and  other  structures  to  provide  the  housing  and  educa- 
tional facilities  needed. 

-  An  officers'  candidate  school  and  an  officers'  training  school  were 
established  to  help  meet  the  need  for  administrative  officers.  To  help 
provide  technicians  and  specialists  to  man  the  aircraft  and  supporting 
organizations  the  Air  Forces  entered  into  contract  with  hundreds  of 
civilian  technical  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

Pilots,  navigators,  bombardiers,  gunners,  and  other  air-crew  mem- 
bers were  trained  at  air  bases  throughout  the  country;  contracts  were 
negotiated  with  civilian  flying  schools;  and  additional  personnel  were 
dra^vn  from  the  civilian  pilot- training  program  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration. 

Aircraft  engine  mechanics,  radio  and  radar  operators,  and  thousands 
of  other  teclmical  specialists  were  given  instruction  by  the  Teclinical 
Training  Command  and  by  civilian  schools  on  a  contract  basis. 

On  September  18,  1947,  the  Ai-my  Air  Forces  became  the  autono- 
mous United  States  Air  Force,  and  as  laid  down  in  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947  became  a  full  partner  in  the  National  Military  Estab- 
lishment (later  redesignated  the  Department  of  Defense). 

Technological  developments  during  and  since  World  War  IT  have 
introduced  new  concepts  of  air  warfare  into  the  educational  program 
of  the  Air  Forces. 

The  major  elements  of  the  Air  Force  educational  system  are  now 
the  Air  Training  Command,  the  Air  University,  and  the  United  States 
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Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology.  These  elements  are  supplemented 
by  the  Air  Force  Reserve  training  and  Air  National  Guard  training 
supervised  b}'  the  Continental  Air  Command;  125  Air  ROTC  units 
in  various  colleges  and  universities;  and  training  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
in  Army  and  Navy  service  schools. 

The  Air  University  with  headquarters  at  Ma.xwell  Air  Force  Base, 
Ala.,  emphasizes  the  command  and  staff  aspects  of  officer  education 
at  varying  levels  of  maturity  and  responsil)ility.  This  includes  the 
Air  War  College  for  senior  command  and  staff  officers,  the  Air  Com- 
mand and  Staff  School  for  officers  of  intermediate  grade,  and  the 
School  of  Aviation  Medicine  in  the  fields  of  medicine  and  dentistry. 

The  United  States  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  administers 
the  speciahzed  education  of  selected  Air  Force  personnel  in  the 
professional,  technical,  and  scientific  fields  in  civilian  colleges  and 
universities.  The  United  States  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
also  gives  in-resident  instruction  in  engineering  and  the  aeronautical 
sciences  and  administers  the  language-  and  area-training  program, 
the  Air  Force  training-in-industry  program,  and  United  States  Air 
Force  extension-course  program. 

(d)  Education  of  the  civilian  population  for  national  defense 

Particularly  during  World  War  II,  the  Federal  Government  carried 
out  or  promoted  certain  educational  activities  designed  to  prepare  the, 
civilian  popuhition  for  more  effective  support  of  the  war  effort.  Some 
of  the  established  educational  programs  were  adapted  to  wartime 
needs,  and  new  programs  were  initiated. 

Executive  Order  9139  of  April  18,  1942,  gave  the  Chairman  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  responsibility  for  establishing  policies, 
regulations,  directives,  standards,  and  coordination  of  all  Federal 
programs  relating  to  the  vocational  education  of  war  production 
workers  for  industry  and  agriculture.  By  Executive  Order  9247  of 
September  17,  1942,  the  functions,  duties,  and  powers  of  the  agencies 
giving  war  training  were  transferred  to  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission. 

The  Bureau  of  Training  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  was 
given  responsibility  for  (1)  developing  unified  programs  and  policies 
to  meet  training  needs  of  wartime  employment,  and  (2)  exercising 
general  supervision  over  the  war  training  programs.  The  following 
Federal  programs  came  under  the  scope  of  this  authority:  (1)  the 
apprentice-training  service;  (2)  the  training-within-industry  service; 
(3)  the  National  Youth  Administration  (which  was  liquidated  as  of 
January  1,  1944);  and  (in  the  Office  of  Education):  (4)  vocational 
training  for  war  production  workers;  (5)  the  food  production  war 
traming  program;  (6)  the  engineering,  science,  and  management  war 
training  program;  (7)  the  visual  aids  service,  and  (8)  the  student  loan 
progi-am. 

The  apprentice  training  service  is  discussed  in  this  report  under 
the  heading  of  "Vocational  training,  placement,  and  rehabilitation"; 
and  the  National  Youth  Administration  under  the  heading  of  "Edu- 
cational activities  originating  as  relief  measures."  The  wartime 
programs  of  the  Office  of  Education  are  described  in  the  chapter  de- 
voted to  that  agency.     (See  table  of  contents.) 

Besides  these  programs  a  training-within-industry  service  was 
established  in  the  War  Manpower  Commission.  This  program  was 
related  specifically  to  national  needs  in  wartime. 
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In  May  1940,  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  was  established  to 
provide  for  cooperation  with  State  and  local  governments  with  respect 
to  measui'es  for  adequate  protection  of  the  civilian  population  in  war- 
time. The  Office  carried  out  a  number  of  activities  in  education  for 
civilian  defense,  instructing  thousands  of  persons  in  general  and 
specialized  techniques  of  civilian  protection. 

The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  was  established  in  December 
1941,  to  assure  maximum  utilization  of  the  domestic  transportation 
facilities  of  the  Nation  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  Office  promoted  utilization  by  the  transpor- 
tation industry  of  the  war  training  facilities  of  Federal  agencies.  It 
also  promoted  educational  programs  within  the  several  branches  of  the 
transportation  industry. 

Educational  activities  by  the  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs  were 
authorized  by  the  President's  Executive  order  of  August  16,  1940, 
which  established  the  Office.  Its  wartime  educational  objective  was 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  educational  program  in  cooperation  with 
other  American  Republics.  This  program  was  carried  out  in  support 
of  the  production  of  critical  and  strategic  materials  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Armed  Forces  stationed  at  bases  tliroughout  the  hemisphere. 

Under  authority  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  (55  Stat.  31)  the  Office  of 
Lend-Lease  Administration  established  on  October  28,  1941,  author- 
ized several  allocations  of  funds  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
and  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  to  provide  special  types  of 
educational  programs  for  nationals  of  Allied  countries.  These  in- 
cluded the  training  of  British  personnel  as  radar  operators,  fire  fighters 
and  mine-sweeper  crews;  the  instruction  of  British  student  pilots  at 
civil  and  United  States  Army  Air  Forces  schools;  and  teaching  Chinese 
students  the  technicalities  of  communications,  engineermg,  and  other 
activities. 

5.    EDUCATION   IN  SPECIAL  FEDERAL  JURISDICTIONS 

In  its  infancy  the  Federal  Government  began  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  education  of  persons  residing  in  areas  under  its  special 
jurisdiction.  Such  areas  now  include  the  District  of  Columbia,  reser- 
vations of  various  types,  such  as  military  posts,  Indian  reservations, 
and  national  parks,  and  the  TeiTitories  and  outlying  possessions. 

An  act  of  Congress  approved  in  1804  granted  to  the  council  of  the 
city  of  Washington  power  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  super- 
intendence of  public  schools.  Subsequent  acts  delegated  the  admin- 
istration of  education  in  the  District  to  established  authorities.  The 
act  establishing  the  territorial  form  of  government  in  1871  made  it 
the  duty  of  the  legislative  assem.bly  to  maintain  a  free  system  for  the 
education  of  all  the  youths  of  the  District.  More  recent  legislation, 
including  the  organic  act  of  1906  for  the  school  system,  has  not  limited 
the  extent  of  the  system  of  public  education,  except  as  the  appro- 
priation acts  have  imposed  limitations.  The  conclusion  is  clear  that 
it  was  and  is  the  intention  of  Congress  to  maintain  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  complete  system  of  education  as  that  term  is  commonly 
understood  in  the  United  States. 

The  arrangements  that  have  been  made  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  education  of  Indians  living  on  reservations  have  developed 
from  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  treaties,  legislative  acts,  and  court 
decisions.     The  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  since  its  creation  has 
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adniinistered  Federal  educational  services  for  Indians  and  natives  of 
Alaska,  was  established  in  tlio  War  Department  in  1824.  In  1849,  the 
Office  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  where  it  has 
since  remained.  The  Office  has  developed  its  educational  program 
through  the  operation  of  day  schools,  boarding  schools,  and  com- 
munity centers,  and  through  Federal  aid  to  States. 

Federal  establishment  and  continuing  control  of  education  in  the 
Canal  Zone  came  about  as  a  responsibility  incidental  to  the  building 
and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  the  United  States.  In  1905 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  took  steps  to  establish  a  public-school 
s^^stem  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  Federal  Government  has  since  pro- 
vided free  elementary'  and  secondary  schools  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
a  junior  college,  which  charges  tuition. 

In  establishing  congressional  jurisdiction  over  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  added 
that  the  Congress  should    - 

exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings  (art.  I,  sec.  8:17). 

This  constitutional  provision  also  removed  the  affected  areas  from  the 
benefits  of  State  or  local  governments  (including  the  benefits  of  a 
school  system).  Hence  there  has  devolved  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  responsibility  for  education  within  these  reservations.  Their 
varying  situations  have  led  from  time  to  time  to  different  Federal 
provisions  for  educational  services  on  these  areas  and  also  on  reserva- 
tions for  other  Federal  purposes. 

In  relatively  recent  years  the  Congress  has  made  provision  for  schools 
on  a  nimiber  of  reservations.  For  example,  soon  after  its  establish- 
ment in  1933,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  began  using  funds 
appropriated  to  it  for  providing  school  facilities  for  children  of  em- 
ployees residing  on  its  properties. 

In  relation  to  the  Territories  and  outlying  possessions  the  Federal 
Government  has  acquired  obligations  quite  apart  from  those  originally 
contemplated  in  relation  to  the  States.  Provisions  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  support  of  education  in  the  Territories 
and  outlying  possessions  have  varied  too  widely  for  review  in  this  brief 
account.  Public-school  systems  have  been  developed  in  these  areas 
by  their  respective  governments,  which  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Congress  and  the  President.  Some  of  the  public-school  systems 
receive  Federal  financial  aid. 

6.    THE  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES  AND  .\SSOCIATED  SERVICES 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  early  land  and  monetary  grants 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  in  support  of  education  in  the  States 
were  for  education  in  general,  without  legal  stipulations  as  to  the  kind 
or  manner  of  instruction.  With  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1862  the  Congress  initiated  a  policy  of  giving  aid  to  the  States  for 
higher  education  in  certain  specified  fields. 

(a)   The  colleges 

The  Morrill  Act  of  18G2  provided  a  grant  of  Federal  lands  or  land 
script  to  each  State  in  the  amount  of  30,000  acres  for  each  Senatiu- 
and  Representative  in  Congress  from  that  State.     The  act  gave  scrip 
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to  the  States  in  which  there  were  not  sufficient  Federal  lands  to  make 
up  their  allotments.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  these  grants  were 
to  be  used  for  the  endowment  and  support  of  colleges  having  as  their 
primary  object — 

to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe. 

The  teaching  of  military  science  was  also  required.  Congress 
later  enacted  laws  providing  for  continuing  annual  appropriations  to 
these  institutions,  commonly  called  the  land-grant  colleges.  These 
colleges  now  number  69,  of  which  17  are  for  Negroes.  The  United 
States  Office  of  Education  achninisters  the  Federal  funds  for  their 
support. 

(b)  Experiment  stations  and  extension  service 

With  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  the  Congress  began 
granting  funds  to  each  land-grant  college  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station.  Continuing 
annual  appropriations  for  this  purpose  were  increased  by  the  Adams 
Act  of  1906,  the  Purnell  Act  of  1925,  and  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act 
of  1935.  Federal  funds  for  the  experiment  stations  are  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  1914,  through  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  the  Congress  initiated  a 
program  of  cooperation  with  the  States  in  extension  work  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics,  to  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  land- 
grant  colleges.  Subsequent  acts  have  provided  additional  funds  for 
this  work.  Matching  of  Federal  funds  with  State,  college,  or  local 
funds  is  required  for  participation  in  the  program.  The  Secretary  of 
Agricultm-e  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Federal  funds. 

Certain  reforestation  activities  which  were  authorized  by  the 
Clark-McNary  Act  of  1924  and  the  Norris-Doxey  Act  of  1937  provide 
for  extension  work  involving  the  land-grant  colleges. 

7.    VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  REHABILITATION  FOR  CIVILIANS 

For  many  years  the  Federal  Government  has  carried  out,  financed, 
or  otherwise  promoted  programs  of  vocational  education  for  civilians. 
These  programs  have  included  nautical  education,  in-service  training 
of  Government  personnel,  vocational  education  in  the  public  schools, 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  physically  disabled  persons,  apprentice 
training,  and  aeronautical  education. 

(a)  Nautical  education  (merchant  marine) 

In  1874  an  act  of  Congress  established  nautical  schools  at  six 
designated  ports.  In  1911  the  Congress  provided  that  the  number  be 
increased  to  10.  The  t3'pe  of  training  given  m  these  schools  was 
later  consolidated  in  four  institutions,  known  as  State  maritime 
academies,  which  train  merchant-marme  officers.  The  schools  award 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 

The  ^Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  established  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  and  instructed  it  to  develop  and  mahitain  an 
efficient  citizen  personnel  for  the  merchant  marme.  In  1938  the 
Commission  established  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Cadet 
Corps  which  in  1941  began  operating  the  Merchant  Marhie  Academy 
at  Kings  Pomt,  Long  Island.  This  became  a  permanent  institution 
bearing  a  relationship  to  the  merchant  marine  similar  to  that  which 
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West  Point  bears  to  the  Army,  and  Annapolis  to  the  Xavy.  There 
is  the  distinction,  however,  that  graduates  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  become  employees  of  steamship  companies  rather  than  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

Besides  these  institutions  the  Maritime  Commission  has  established 
and  currently  operates  trainmg  stations,  correspondence  schools, 
upgrade  schools  and  schools  for  specialists. 

(b)  Tn-seruice  training  of  Government  personnel 

In-service  training  of  Federal  civilian  personnel  began  as  early  as 
1876  when  an  act  of  Congress  provided  for  the  training  of  officers  for 
the  Coast  Guard,  then  knowTi  as  the  United  States  Revenue  Cutter 
Service.  A  permanent  shore  academy  for  training  officers  was  estab- 
lished at  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1910.  In  1915  this  became  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Academ}-,  which  trains  Regular  officers  for 
commissions  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  engineering. 
The  United  States  Coast  Guard  Institute  has  furnished  correspondence 
courses  to  Coast  Guardsmen  on  duty  at  sea  and  ashore  since  1928. 

In  1879  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  began  in-service 
training  in  the  form  of  an  apprentice  school  for  engravers.  Technical 
training  for  employees  was  instituted  by  the  5s'ational  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  1909.  In  1920  the  Department  of  Agriculture  established 
its  now  weU-recognized  graduate  school,  from  which  certificates  of 
credit  are  accepted  in  a  number  of  other  graduate  schools  at  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  United  States. 

Soon  after  its  creation  by  act  of  Congress  in  1933  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  developed  a  broad  in-service  training  program  for 
its  employees. 

Executive  Order  No.  7916  of  June  24,  1938,  established  a  personnel 
division  in  each  of  the  departments  and  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    The  order  stipulated  that  each  personnel  director — 

shaU  supervise  the  functions  of  appointment,  assignment,  service  rating  and 
training  of  employees  in  his  department  or  establishment  under  the  direction  of 
the  head  thereof  and  shall  initiate  and  supervise  such  programs  of  personnel 
training  and  management  as  the  head  thereof  after  consultation  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  approve. 

The  order  further  provided  that: 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall,  in  cooperation  with  operating  departments 
and  estabUshments.  the  Office  of  Education,  and  public  and  private  institutions 
of  learning,  establish  practical  training  courses  for  employees  in  the  departmental 
and  field  .services  of  the  classified  civil  service,  and  may  by  regulations  provide 
credits  in  transfer  and  promotion  examinations  for  satisfactorj-  completion  of 
one  or  more  of  such  training  courses. 

Systems  of  m-service  training  in  the  several  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  now  vary  widely,  comprising  nmnerous 
types  of  coiu-ses  and  instruction. 

(c)  Vocational  education  in  the  public  schools 

The  passage  of  the  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act  (the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act)  of  1917  marked  the  initiation  of  a  new  Federal  policy  in 
education.  Since  1862  the  Federal  Government  had  fostered  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  education  conducted  in  or  through  the  land- 
^ant  colleges.  With  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  the  stimulus  to  voca- 
tional education  was  extended  to  the  public  schools. 
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The  Smith-Hughes  Act  provided  for  the  appropriation  of  Federal 
funds  not  only  for  industrial  courses  m  public  schools  but  also  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers  of  such  subjects.  The  second  annual 
report  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  contains  the 
followmg  statement  concerning  the  significance  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  in  the  history  of  Federal  policy  development: 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  is  the  culmination  of  an  evolution  in  national 
appropriations  for  vocational  education.  Beginning  with  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1862,  the  Federal  Government  has,  by  a  series  of  acts,  the  Second  Morrill  Act, 
the  Nelson  amendment,  the  Hatch  Act,  the  Adams  Act,  the  Smith-Lever  Act, 
and  the  Vocational  Education  [Smith-Hughes]  Act,  gradually  found  its  way  to 
a  philosophy  and  policy  in  the  use  of  national  money  for  vocational  purposes. 
The  Morrill  Act  imposed  but  few  conditions  in  the  use  of  the  money  bj^  the 
States.  The  Smith-Lever  Act  imposed  many  conditions.  It  is  safe  to  say  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  is  the  most  specific  and  exacting  of  all  these  enact- 
ments in  its  requirements  upon  the  States  in  the  use  of  Federal  money. 

Additional  appropriations  for  vocational  education  below  college 
grade  were  authorized  by  the  George-Reed  Act  of  1929  for  4  years  and 
the  George-Ellzey  Act  of  1934  for  3  years.  The  George-Dean  Act  of 
1936  authorized  additional  annual  appropriations  and  extended  the 
scope  of  the  program.  This  act  was  replaced  by  the  George-Barden 
Act  of  1946,  which  added  new  services. 

(d)  Vocational  rehabilitatic a  of  physically  disabled  persons  {excepting 
veterans) 

Another  Federal  program  of  vocational  education  has  been  carried 
out  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  phj^sically  disabled  persons,  ex- 
cepting veterans.  (Vocational  rehabilitation  of  veterans  is  discussed 
in  this  report  under  the  heading  of  "Education  of  veterans.") 

The  Smith -Bankhead  Act  of  Jime  2,  1920,  first  provided  Federal 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  wdth  the  States  in  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  persons  disabled  in  industry  or  otherwise.  A  number 
of  subsequent  acts,  including  the  Social  Security  Act  as  amended  in 
1939,  have  changed  the  Federal  provisions  for  this  educational  pro- 
gram. 

An  act  of  July  6,  1943,  amends  and  supersedes  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1920,  and  provides  for  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
war-disabled  and  other  disabled  individuals  through  State  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Security  Administrator.  The  1943  amend- 
ments include  provision  for  payment  to  the  States  of  administrative 
expenses  and  one-half  of  expenditures  for  rehabilitation  and  necessary 
expenditures  for  disabled  individuals  other  than  veterans. 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  of  1936  instituted  a  special  Federal 
service  to  provide  employment  of  blind  persons.  Although  principall}' 
a  welfare  activity,  the  service  includes  some  training  for  employment. 

Besides  administering  these  programs  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation in  the  Federal  Security  Agency  carries  out  certain  respon- 
sibilities relating  to  the  procurement  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  for  disabled  employees  of  the  Federal  Goveriunent. 

{e)  Apprentice  training 

A  policy  of  Federal  promotion  of  apprentice  training  was  initiated 
in  1934  under  authority  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 
Funds  to  continue  the  work  were  provided  by  the  National  Youth 
Administration  established  in  1935.  In  August  1937,  Congress  passed 
the  Fitzgerald  Act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  carry  on  a 
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program  of  promoting  apprenticeship  and  to  establish  standards  ta 
govern  the  emplo3'"ment  of  apprentices.  The  act  transferred  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  service  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  In  1942  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  thence  to  the 
War  Manpower  Commission.  It  was  returned  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  1945.  Besides  formulating  standards  of  apprenticeship  for 
the  training  of  skilled  workers  in  industry,  the  service,  now  function- 
ing as  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship,  acts  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the 
national  apprenticeship  program  and  performs  other  functions  relat- 
ing to  the  promotion  of  apprentice  training. 

(J)  Aeronautical  education  {Civil  Aeronautics) 

Pursuant  to  the  Civilian  Pilot  Training  Act  of  1939,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  organized  a  program  of  civilian  pilot  training: 
in  cooperation  with  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country. 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  subsidized  these  institutions  on  a  per 
capita  basis  for  courses  in  ground  school  subjects  and  for  flight  traiu~ 
ing.     This  program  was  discontinued  in  1944. 

By  authority  contained  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  and 
the  Civil  Pilot  Training  Act  of  1939  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion undertook  in  February  1942  a  program  of  fostering  and  encourag- 
ing introduction  of  aviation  education  into  the  public-school  curric- 
ulum. The  program  had  as  its  objective  the  integration  of  relevant 
aviation  materials  into  the  regular  subjects  at  various  grade  levels  of 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  the  introduction  of  courses 
in  the  science  of  aeronautics  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  youth. 
This  program  is  still  in  operation. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  currently  aids  and  encourages 
the  widespread  introduction  and  development  of  aviation  education  by 
furnishing  technical  assistance  and  guidance  to  schools,  colleges,  and 
educational  bodies.  It  also  conducts  programs  for  the  training  of 
foreign  nationals  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  aeronautical 
equipment,  and  the  apphcation  of  efficient  techniques  and  procedures, 

8.    EDUCATIONAL    ACTIVITIES    ORIGINATING    AS    RELIEF    MEASURES 

During  the  depression  of  the  1930's  several  Federal  emergency 
agencies  carried  out  educational  activities  as  aspects  of  relief  programs. 

For  example,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  created  bv  act  of 
Congress  in  1937  (50  Stat.  319;  16  U.  S.  C,  sec.  584)  to  succeed  the 
emergency  conservation  work  established  by  Executive  Order  6101 
of  April  5,  1933,  provided  vocational  training,  as  well  as  employment, 
to  3^outh  in  need  of  remunerative  occupations.  According  to  a 
statement  contained  in  a  message  from  President  Roosevelt  to  the 
Congress  in  1939,  the  major  purpose  of  the  CCC  was  "to  promote  the 
welfare  and  further  the  training"  of  the  individuals  in  the  Corps. 

An  organized  program  of  educational  activities  was  carried  on  in 
each  camp.  A  considerable  amount  of  vocational  training  was  pro- 
vided on  the  work  projects  and  on  some  of  the  jobs  in  running  the 
camps.  Vocational  education  was  also  provided  through  instruction 
in  classes  during  leisure  time.  Many  enrollees  attended  public  schools 
in  nearby  communities. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  established  in  1933 
developed    extensive    educational   programs    in    the    States.     These 
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included  various  forms  of  adult  education,  nursery  schools,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  part-time  employment  of  college  students  and  employ- 
ment of  needy  unemployed  teachers  for  schools  closed  or  partially 
closed  for  lack  of  funds.  The  emergency  agency  known  first  as  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  and  later  as  the  Work  Projects 
Administration,  supported  a  large  number  of  educational  projects 
ranging  from  literacy  and  naturalization  classes  to  academic  education 
at  the  college  level. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  was  established  in  1935  (Execu- 
tive Order  No.  7086  of  June  26)  to  provide  work  training  for  unem- 
ployed youth  and  part-time  employment  for  needy  students.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  said  in  1939  that  the  major  purpose  of  the  NYA  was — 

to  extend  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  youth  of  the  country  and  to  bring 
them  through  the  process  of  training  into  the  possession  of  skills 

which  would — 

enable  them  to  find  employment. 

Aids  rendered  to  youth  included  occupational  guidance. 

During  the  depression  period  the  Public  Works  Administration 
made  numerous  grants  and  loans  to  States  and  municipalities  for  the 
construction  of  school  and  college  buildings.  The  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  also  made  self-liquidation  loans  to  States  and 
municipal  authorities  and  to  institutions  for  educational  projects. 

9.    EDUCATION    OF    VETERANS 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  June  2.7,  1918  (Public  Law 
178,  65th  Cong.)  provided  substantially  that  any  honorably  discharged 
veteran  of  World  War  I  who  was  unable  to  carry  on  in  a  gainful  occupa- 
tion successfully,  should  be  furnished,  when  vocational  rehabilitation 
was  feasible,  such  course  of  rehabilitation  as  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  should  provide.  The  act  imposed  upon  the 
Board  the  responsibility  to  provide  facilities,  courses,  and  instructors 
necessary  to  insure  proper  training;  to  prescribe  the  courses  to  be 
followed;  to  pay  allowances  for  maintenance  and  support  of  trainees 
and  their  dependents  and  other  necessary  expenses  incidental  to  follow- 
ing the  prescribed  courses;  and  to  do  all  other  things  necessary  to  insure 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  placement  of  rehaoilitated  persons  in 
gainful  occupations. 

Section  3  of  the  act  provided  for  training  for  those  honorably 
discharged  veterans  who  suffered  a  compensable  disability  as  a  result 
of  their  war  service,  but  who  were  not  vocationally  handicapped  to 
the  extent  that  rehabilitation  training  was  required.  Persons  in  this 
class  were  given  courses  of  instruction,  including  tuition  and  neces- 
sary supplies,  but  not  with  the  maintenance  and  support  allowance 
while  in  training. 

On  August  9,  1921,  Congress  established  an  independent  bureau 
(Public  Law  47,  67th  Cong.)  under  the  President  which  was  called  the 
United  States  Veterans'  Bureau.  All  of  the  duties,  functions,  and 
powers  previously  conferred  upon  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  in  providing  courses  for  vocational  rehabilitation  for  dis- 
abled veterans  of  World  War  I,  were  transferred  to  the  Veterans' 
Bureau. 
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The  program  authorized  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1918  terminated  on  June  30,  1928. 

When  Congress  passed  Public  Law  16  in  March  1943,  it  was  aware 
of  the  program  that  had  been  adopted  and  administered  by  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  Veterans'  Bureau. 
Public  Law  16,  the  Vocational  Eehabilitation  Act  of  1943,  was  quite 
similar  to  the  act  which  was  passed  for  World  War  I  veterans  except 
that  there  was  no  provision  in  the  latter  law  similar  to  section  3  for 
the  disabled  veterans  of  World  War  11.  The  education  and  training 
provisions  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  (Public  Law 
346,  TSth  Cong.)  took  the  place  of  section  3. 

Following  the  passage  of  Public  Law  16,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion began  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  vocational  advisory  service 
to  the  disabled  veteran.  Not  only  were  regional  offices  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  used  to  give  vocational  counseling,  but  approxi- 
mately 380  educational  institutions  contracted  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  render  this  service.  In  addition,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  adopted  the  policy  that,  if  possible,  the  disabled  vet- 
eran would  be  trained  in  the  community  where  he  was  living,  and  also 
that  it  would  use  only  existing  accredited  institutions  of  learning  and 
first-class  establishments  for  training  on  the  job.  The  Veterans' 
Administration,  unlike  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
did  not  establish  schools  of  its  own,  although  it  had  the  authority  to 
do  so. 

The  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  (Public  Law  346,  78th  Cong.) 
on  June  22,  1944,  authorized  an  educational  and  training  program  of 
unprecedented  scope  for  veterans  of  World  War  IL  Practically  all 
veterans  were  eligible  for  educational  benefits  under  this  act.  Each 
eligible  veteran  was  free  to  elect  his  own  course;  he  was  free  to  enter 
any  school  or  training  establishment  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
appropriate  approving  agency  of  the  State  in  which  such  school  or 
training  establishment  was  located.  He  could  pursue  a  course  of 
education  or  training  which  he  had  elected  for  a  period  of  time  not 
in  excess  of  1  j^ear  plus  the  number  of  months  he  was  m  the  service, 
but  not  in  excess  of  48  months.  No  Government  department,  agency, 
or  officer  of  the  United  States  was  permitted  to  exercise  any  super- 
vision or  control  whatsoever,  over  any  State  educational  agency  or 
State  apprenticeship  agency,  or  any  educational  or  training  institution 
participating  in  this  program.  Educational  and  vocational  counseling 
was  made  available  under  this  law  to  veterans  who  had  made  appli- 
cation for  it. 

The  World  War  I  legislation  terminated  on  June  30,  1928,  while 
both  Public  Law  16  and  Public  Law  346  must  terminate  on  July  25, 
1956,  except  for  certain  cases  under  Public  Law  346,  as  amended. 

On  December  28,  1950,  Congress  extended  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  16  (Pubhc  Law  894,  81st  Cong.)  to  veterans  who  served  at  any 
time  subsequent  to  June  27,  1950,  and  prior  to  a  date  to  be  established 
by  Congress  or  by  the  President,  and  who  are  disabled  under  con- 
ditions entitling  them  to  the  wartime  rate  of  pension.  This  law  is 
designed  to  cover  the  veterans  who  were  disabled  in  the  Korean 
situation  or  similar  situations.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  no  legis- 
lation has  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  affecting  education  and 
training  for  nondisabled  veterans  who  served  during  this  period. 
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10.   EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  engaged  in  several  types 
of  activities  in  the  field  of  international  education.  These  may  be 
listed  as  follows:  (1)  The  bilateral  relations  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  Government  under  its  own  coordinated,  national 
program  of  educational  and  cultural  cooperation  with  other  countries, 
particularly  in  Latin  America;  (2)  the  international  educational 
relations  participated  in  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  member  of 
or  contributor  to  several  international  organizations,  such  as  the 
Pan  American  Union;  and  (3)  the  relations  with  defeated  nations 
under  the  program  for  their  reeducation  in  the  ways  of  democracy. 

The  basic  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  in  this  field  has 
been  to  foster  mutual  understanding,  appreciation,  and  respect. 
Actions  by  the  Congress  and  by  several  presidents  have  contributed 
to  the  evolution  and  implementation  of  this  policy. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  educational  and  cultural  relations  with 
foreign  countries  have  constituted  one  phase  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  Since  a  few  years  prior  to  World  War  II,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  like  the  governments  of  a  number 
of  other  countries,  great  and  small,  has  placed  increasing  emphasis 
on  activities  in  this  field. 

(a)  Bilateral  programs 

A  forerunner  of  the  first  broad-scale  official  program  was  the 
Convention  for  the  Promotion  of  Inter-American  Cultural  Relations, 
or  the  Buenos  Aires  Treaty  of  December  23,  1936.  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  this  convention,  the  United  States  has  since  con- 
tinuously exchanged  2  graduate  students  with  each  of  the  16  signatory 
nations  of  the  other  American  republics. 

Activities  of  the  national,  bilateral  program  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  educational  exchange  with  other  nations  have  been 
authorized  by  acts  of  Congress  establishing  the  functions  of  the 
various  agencies  participating,  and  by  acts  specifically  providing  for 
certain  phases  of  the  program.  Activities  have  included  the  exchange 
of  special  information  and  materials;  the  interchange  of  specialists- 
professors,  and  students;  and  cooperative  educational  programs. 

On  August  1,  1946,  President  Harry  S.  Truman  signed  the  Fulbright 
Act  providing  that  some  of  the  currencies  and  credits  of  other  countries 
acquired  by  the  United  States  through  the  sale  of  surplus  property 
abroad  might  be  used  for  educational  exchanges.  The  act  established 
a  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  which  selects  persons  to  receive  awards 
and  supervises  the  educational  activities  undertaken.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  administers  the  program.  The  Smith-Mundt  Act  of 
January  1948,  likewise  administered  by  the  Department  of  State, 
prescribes  in  broad  terms  the  specifications  for  a  major  program  of 
international  information  and  educational  exchanges 

(b)  Participation  in  activities  of  international  organizations 
Through  membership  in  the  International  Bureau  of  American 

Republics  and  in  the  Pan  American  Union  which  developed  from  it, 
the  United  States  has  participated  in  inter- American  educational 
exchanges  since  1906. 

During  and  since  World  War  II,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  collaborated  with  the  governments  of  other  Allied  nations 
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in  establishing  and  promoting  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO),  and  in 
efforts  to  reconstruct  the  educational  systems  of  war-devastated 
countries  and  reeducate  the  defeated  nations  formerly  under  totali- 
tarian governments. 

During  World  War  II  an  important  new  page  was  turned  in  the 
story  of  the  development  of  international  education.  In  November 
1945,  delegates  from  the  United  States  and  43  other  countries,  meeting 
in  London,  drafted  a  permanent  constitution  for  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization.  The  constitution 
came  into  force  when  adopted  by  the  governments  of  over  20  nations 
within  the  following  year.  The  preamble  warned  that  the  peace  would 
fail  unless  founded  "upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  solidarity  of  man- 
kind." The  charter  provided  for  detailed  activities  of  the  organization 
in  fulfdling  the  general  functions  of  (1)  collaborating  in  the  advance- 
ment of  mutual  understanding  of  peoples;  (2)  giving  fresh  impulse  to 
popular  education  and  to  the  spread  of  cultm-e;  and  (3)  maintaining, 
increasing,  and  diffusing  knowledge.  The  first  UNESCO  General 
Conference  was  held  in  Paris  in  November  and  December  1946. 

A  joint  resolution  approving  United  States  membership  in  UNESCO 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  1946  and  was  approved  by  President 
Truman  on  July  30  of  that  year.  The  resolution  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  commission  to  serve  as  a  bridge  between 
UNESCO  and  the  Government  and  private  voluntary  groups  in  the 
United  States. 

(c)  Reeducation  and  educational  reconstruction 

Two  major  problems  in  international  educational  relations  emerged 
from  World  War  II,  namely:  (1)  The  reconstruction  of  the  educational 
systems  of  the  war-devastated  countries;  and  (2)  the  reeducation  of 
the  defeated  nations  in  the  ways  of  democracy. 

The  Commission  for  International  Educational  Reconstruction, 
established  in  1946,  grew  out  of  a  series  of  conferences  called  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education  to  consider  the  critical  problems  of 
education  in  the  war-devastated  countries.  The  commission  endeav- 
ored to  stimulate  and  coordinate  American  voluntary  efforts  on  behalf 
of  education  in  the  war-torn  lands. 

Before  the  close  of  World  War  II,  interested  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  certain  allied  countries  cooperated  in 
formulating  policies  for  the  reeducation  of  the  citizens  of  the  Axis 
nations.  The  plans  called  for  the  suppression  of  extreme  nationalistic 
teachings  and  the  furtherance  of  instruction  in  democratic  ideals. 

The  over-all  reeducation  policy  recognized  that  the  reorientation  of 
the  Axis  nations  toward  a  democratic  way  of  life  was  primarily  an 
educational  task  requiring  international  cooperation. 

11.  AID  TO  LOCALITIES  PARTICULARLY  AFFECTED  BY  FEDERAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  program  of  Federal  aid  authorized  by  the  Lanham  Act  (55 
Stat.  301)  originated  in  the  period  just  prior  to  World  War  11.  The 
act  provided  for  aid  to  local  governments  for  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  community  facilities  in  areas  swollen  by  the 
influx  of  military  personnel  and  defense  workers.  The  program  got 
under  way  in  the  fall  of  1941. 
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During  most  of  the  period  of  its  operation  the  program  was  admin- 
istered directly  by  the  Federal  Works  Administrator,  but  in  later 
years  the  administration  was  delegated  to  the  Bureau  of  Community 
Facilities  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  (now  in  the  General  Services 
Administration) . 

Under  this  program  hundreds  of  towns  and  cities  which  had  become 
centers  of  war  production,  and  had  therefore  experienced  large  in- 
creases in  population,  were  given  assistance  in  the  construction  or 
improvement  of  public  works  and  services,  including  schools. 

Municipalities  applying  for  Federal  aid  in  the  construction  of 
community  facilities  under  the  Lanham  Act  were  expected  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  financing  of  construction.  However,  when  a 
municipality  was  unable  to  make  such  a  contribution  and  the  com- 
munity facilities  were  adjudged  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war,  the  Federal  Works  Administrator  was  authorized  to  build 
vital  facilities  wholly  at  Federal  cost  and  to  lease  them  to  the 
municipality  at  a  normal  rental  for  operation. 

Construction  of  public  schools  figured  prominently  among  the 
various  projects  undertaken  under  the  Lanham  Act  authorization. 
The  provision  of  schools  was  essential  in  order  to  attract  workers  into 
the  war-production  areas.  Federal  aid  for  the  construction  of  public 
schools  in  such  areas  was  discontinued  in  July  1946. 

Under  the  Lanham  Act  programs  of  war  public  services.  Federal  aid 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  public  schools  was  in  full  opera- 
tion by  the  spring  of  1942.  Although  the  operation  of  the  war  public 
services  generally  terminated  in  mid-1946,  Federal  aid  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  public  schools  in  federally  impacted  areas 
continued  on  a  limited  scale  under  special  appropriations. 

Among  its  advance  planning  activities  authorized  by  title  V  of  the 
War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  Act  of  1944,  the  Community 
Facilities  Services  provided  Federal  loans  to  States  and  localities 
for  advance  planning  of  public  schools  and  other  educational  facilities. 
Under  the  legislation  authorizing  this  program  no  new  planning 
advances  could  be  approved  after  June  30,  1947.  However,  realizing 
the  need  for  reactivating  this  service,  the  Congress  in  October  1949 
(Public  Law  352)  authorized  a  program  of  Federal  aid  for  the  resump- 
tion of  advance  planning  of  community  facilities  including,  of  course, 
primary  and  secondary  public  schools. 

Title  II  of  Public  Law  815,  approved  September  23,  1950,  authorizes 
Federal  aid  to  school  construction  over  a  period  of  3  years  in  areas 
adversely  affected  by  Federal  activities.  Public  Law  874  approved 
September  30,  1950,  makes  provision  for  maintenance  and  operation  of 
public  schools  in  such  areas  over  a  period  of  3  years. 

12.    OTHER    PROGRAMS    AND    ACTIVITIES 

As  explained  earlier,  this  narration  does  not  recount  the  history 
of  all  Federal  educational  programs,  but  only  some  of  those  most 
indicative  of  the  course  of  development  of  Federal  policies  in  this  field. 
From  this  viewpoint  two  of  the  more  outstanding  developments  not 
already  set  forth  in  detail  have  been  the  following: 

In  1867  the  Congress  passed  an  act  (14  Stat.  438  incorporating 
Howard  Universit}^  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  institution  has 
since  been  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of  Negroes.     Since  1879  the 
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Congress  has  made  annual  appropriations  largely  supporting  this 
university.  A  bill  introduced  in  the  Seventieth  Congress  to  give 
statutory  authority  to  these  appropriations  was  passed  after  extensive 
debate  in  both  Houses,  and  was  approved  by  the  President  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  1928.  Limited  supervision  of  this  institution,  formerly  lodged 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  was  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  in  1940. 

In  1918  the  Federal  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  inaugu- 
rated a  program  of  promoting  education  for  citizenship.  An  act  of 
Congress  in  that  year  authorized  the  Service  to  cooperate  with  the 
public  schools  by  sending  them  identifying  information  about  appli- 
cants for  naturalization,  and  by  preparing  citizenship  textbooks  and 
supplying  them  free  to  the  schools. 

The  Nationality  Act  of  1940  continued  the  provisions  for  this  pro- 
gram and  broadened  the  powers  of  the  Service.  It  authorized  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization — 

to  prescribe  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  examination  of  petitioners  for  naturaliza- 
tion as  to  their  admissibility  to  citizenship  for  the  purpose  of  making  appropriate 
recommendations  to  the  naturalization  courts. 

The  act  provided  for  the  use  of  naturalization  fees  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  Service  in  preparing  textbooks  and  otherwise  pro- 
moting education  for  citizenship. 

The  authorized  program  is  carried  on  by  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  without  authority  as  a  teaching  organization,  but 
with  responsibility  for  rendering  Federal  cooperation  with  the  public 
schools  in  education  for  citizenship. 

In  1933  the  Federal  Government  began  to  give  aid  to  the  provision 
of  school  limches.  Initiated  by  Federal  loans  to  communities  in  that 
year  to  pay  labor  costs  for  preparing  and  serving  lunches  in  schools, 
a  national  school  lunch  program  has  been  subsequently  carried  on. 
The  program  was  firmlv  established  bv  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  of  1946. 

Through  grants-in-aid  to  States  the  act  provided  for  financial 
assistance  to  public  and  private  schools,  of  high-school  grade  or 
under,  operating  nonprofit  school-lunch  programs.  These  funds  have 
been  provided  to  schools  on  the  basis  ot  the  need  for  their  assistance 
and  the  number  of  meals  served.  The  act  is  administered  by  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

For  historical  information  on  other  educational  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  the  reader  is  referred  to  part  III 
of  this  report. 

D.  Progress  and  Current  Status  of  Education  in  the  United 

States 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  progress  and  current  status  of 
education  in  the  United  States  is  not  within  the  province  of  the 
present  study.  The  Office  of  Education,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
the  National  Education  Association,  and  other  govermnental  and 
private  agencies  have  issued  numerous  publications  relating  to  one 
or  another  phase  of  the  condition  of  education  in  this  country,  or 
factors  affecting  it.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  summarize 
selected   data   bearing   upon   a   consideration  of  what   the   Federal 
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Government's  policy  should  be  in  the  field  of  education.  Further 
information  of  this  kind  is  contained  in  other  publications  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  which  relate  to  specific  educational 
issues  that  have  arisen  in  Congress. 

1.    EDUCATIONAL    ATTAINMENT    OF    THE    POPULATION 

In  May  1948  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  published  the  findings  from 
a  special  study  made  by  the  Bureau  concerning  educational  attain- 
ment of  the  civilian  population.  The  1948  report  showed  that 
between  1940  and  1947,  despite  the  interruption  of  the  education  of 
millions  of  persons  which  resulted  from  the  war,  the  average  edu- 
cational attainment  of  the  population  14  years  old  and  over  increased 
by  about  1  year  of  school.  In  1947  the  median  number  of  school  years 
completed  by  persons  14  years  of  age  and  over  was  9.6  years.  The 
median  number  for  persons  25  years  of  age  and  over  was  9  years. 

The  number  of  persons  who  had  completed  less  than  five  grades  of 
school  m  1947  was  about  2,000,000  less  than  in  1940,  and  the  number 
of  college  gi-aduates  was  about  900,000  greater  than  in  1940.  The 
average  educational  attainment  of  the  nonwhite  population  continued 
to  be  lower  than  that  of  the  white  population  at  each  age  level,  but  at 
the  younger  ages  the  difi'erences  were  somewhat  smaller  in  1947 
than  in  1940. 

Among  persons  25  years  old  and  over  (those  who  may  generally  be 
considered  to  have  finished  their  formal  schooling)  the  median  number 
of  years  of  school  completed  was  progressively  lower  with  increase  in 
age.  For  example,  whereas  persons  25  to  29  years  old  had  finished  a 
median  number  of  12  years  of  schooling,  those  65  j'ears  old  and  over 
had  completed  a  median  number  of  only  7.7  years.  On  the  other 
hand  the  higher  educational  attainment  of  persons  14  to  24  years  old, 
for  successive  age  groups,  ranged  from  a  median  of  9.2  years  for 
persons  14  to  17  years  old,  to  12.1  3^ears  for  those  20  to  24  years  old. 
This  variation  reflects  the  longer  opportunity  for  schooling  among 
persons  in  the  older  ages  of  that  group. 

According  to  data  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  based  upon 
a  preliminary  sample  of  the  4950  census  returns,  the  median  number 
of  years  of  school  completed  by  persons  under  21  years  old  in  1950  was, 
for  males,  9.7  years,  and  for  females,  10.2  years. 

These  data  show  that  the  general  educational  level  of  the  people 
has  risen  somewhat  since  1940.  However,  evidence  that  serious 
educational  deficiencies  remain  has  appeared  in  rejections  from  mili- 
tary service.  During  World  War  II  over  a  million  men  were  found 
educationally  deficient  for  service  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Of  these 
over  659,000  were  rejected  for  such  service.  Between  November 
1940  and  December  1944  over  12  percent  of  all  rejections  for  military 
service  were  for  educational  deficiencies. 

Data  based  upon  a  study  of  over  7,000,000  men  in  the  Army  during 
World  War  II  showed  that  nearly  1  in  3  had  not  more  than  8  years  of 
schooling  and  about  1  in  30  had  not  more  than  4  years  of  education. 
The  educational  attainments  of  men  in  other  branches  of  the  Ai-med 
Forces  were  about  the  same  as  in  the  Army. 
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2.    ILLITERACY 

In  September  1948  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  published  the  findings 
from  a  special  study  of  illiteracy  in  the  United  States.  This  investi- 
gation showed  that  illiterac}^  had  declined  to  a  new  low  by  October 
1947.  At  that  time,  however,  2.7  percent  of  the  population  14  je&TS 
old  and  over  were  still  unable  to  read  and  write. 

Comparison  of  the  1947  illiteracy  rate  with  the  1930  rate  of  4.7 
percent,  and  the  1920  rate  of  about  6.5  percent,  shows  that  there  had 
been  marked  progress  in  the  reduction  of  illiteracy  in  this  country. 
Factors  operatmg  toward  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  illiteracy  have 
been  the  enforcement  of  compulsor}^  school  attendance  laws,  the 
extension  of  educational  opportunities,  the  d^nng  off  of  the  relatively 
numerous  aged  illiterates,  and  the  special  training  given  illiterates 
in  the  armed  services  during  World  War  II.  However,  1947  illiteracy 
rates  of  11  percent  among  nonwhites  and  5  percent  in  rural-farm 
areas  indicate  where  much  further  progi'ess  needs  yet  to  be  made. 

Of  the  106  million  persons  in  the  United  States  who  were  14  years 
old  and  over  in  October  1947,  about  2.8  million  were  unable  to  read  and 
write,  either  in  English  or  in  any  other  language.  The  proportion  of 
Uhterates  was  lower  in  each  successively  5^ounger  age  group,  ranging 
from  about  7  in  every  100  persons  aged  65  years  and  over,  down  to  1  in 
every  100  persons  14  to  24  years  old. 

During  World  War  II  the  Federal  Government  contributed  to  the 
reduction  of  illiteracy  through  primary  education  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Although  in  the  earlier  period  of  selective  service  illiterates  were  not 
accepted  for  mduction,  later  they  were  accepted,  and  the  Armed  Forces 
found  it  essential  to  institute  a  mass  educational  program  in  order  to 
teach  the  fundamentals  of  reading  and  writing  to  this  group  of  draftees. 
As  a  result  maii}^  persons  became  literate,  who,  under  normal  circum- 
stances, might  have  gone  through  life  without  learning  to  read  and 
write.  More  than  300,000  illiterates  were  inducted  after  June  1,  1943. 
Special  training  units  in  the  Arm}*  succeeded,  in  approximately  85 
percent  of  cases,  in  raising  their  education  level  to  that  of  about  the 
fourth  grade.  A  lesser  nmnber  were  similarly  given  primary  educa- 
tion in  the  Navy. 

Persons  completing  fewer  than  5  years  of  elementary  school  have 
sometimes  been  called  functional  illiterates,  for  example,  by  the  Armed 
Forces  in  World  War  II  in  their  attempts  to  weed  out  those  persons 
who  were  not  able  to  comprehend  simple  -written  instructions.  Data 
from  the  October  1947  sm-vey  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  indicate 
that  the  conventional  definition  of  illiteracy — i.  e.,  inability  to  read  and 
write — is  a  much  less  rigorous  criterion.  In  1947  there  were  8.2  million 
persons  in  the  United  States  14  years  old  and  over  who  had  completed 
less  than  5  years  of  school,  whereas  there  were  only  2.8  million  who 
were  unable  to  read  and  -WTite.  Even  among  those  in  the  lowest  edu- 
cational attainment  group,  namely,  those  havmg  completed  no  years 
of  school,  20  percent  were  literate  according  to  the  census  definition. 
At  the  other  extreme  of  the  functional  illiteracy  range,  i.  e.,  among 
those  completing  only  4  years  of  school  95  percent  were  able  to  read 
and  \^Tite.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  in  a  society  with  a  highly 
complex  technology  the  mere  ability  to  read  and  write — perhaps  with 
difficulty — is  in  itself  an  index  of  very  limited  usefulness. 
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3.    FACTORS  AFFECTING  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Extensive  studies  made  by  the  Research  Division  of  the  National 
Education  Association  of  the  United  States  and  other  agencies  have 
high-Hghted  certain  facts  bearing  upon  variations  in  opportunity  for 
public  education  m  different  States  and  in  different  communities  in 
each  of  the  States.  Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  more 
significant  nndings  from  these  studies.* 

(a)   Variations  in  proportionate  numbers  of  children 

Opportunities  for  public  education  vary  widel}^  throughout  the 
United  States.  Some  of  the  States  and  localities  offer  educational 
opportunities  mcomparably  superior  to  others.  The  wide  variations 
in  educational  offerings  are  due  to  a  number  of  contributing  factors. 

Some  States  have  much  greater  educational  loads,  or  proportionate 
numbers  of  children  to  be  educated,  than  others.  In  1948  the  State 
havmg  the  heaviest  educational  load  had  one-and-a-half  times  as 
manj'^  children  in  each  1,000  of  the  population  as  the  State  with  the 
fewest  children  per  1,000  of  its  total  population.  Where  there  is  a 
larger  percentage  of  children  of  school  age  there  is,  of  course,  a  smaller 
percentage  of  adults  to  support  the  school  program. 

In  general,  the  States  with  the  largest  proportionate  numbers  of 
children  are  in  agricultural  regions,  particularly  in  the  South.  States 
having  fewer  children  in  relation  to  number  of  adults  are  generally 
in  the  more  urban  and  industrial  regions.  Unless  a  State  having  a 
lai^ger  proportionate  number  of  children  has  correspondingly  larger 
tax  resources  per  capita,  it  must  make  greater  financial  effort  to 
support  a  given  educational  level  for  all  its  children  than  a  State 
having  fewer  children  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  adults.  Data 
based  upon  the  present  rate  of  natural  increase  in  the  population  in  the 
several  States  indicate  that  the  differences  in  relative  numbers  of 
children  to  be  educated  are  likely  to  continue  to  exist  for  at  least 
several  years. 

(6)  Interstate  migration 

The  proportionate  number  of  children  in  relation  to  the  adult 
population  in  many  localities  is  markedly  affected  by  migration. 
Population  shifts  have  brought  acute  educational  problems  to  many 
States  and  localities,  particularly  in  the  far  West.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Census  has  reported  that — 

expected  changes  in  enrollment  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  may  be  very 
different  from  those  that  may  occur  in  individual  communities. 

In  this  connection  the  Bureau  has  pointed  out  that — 

the  influence  of  internal  migration  is  probably  the  most  important  element  in 
causing  such  variations. 

Over  7,000,000  persons  moved  from  one  State  to  another  between 
1935  and  1940.  During  World  W^ar  II  interstate  migration  of  civihans 
alone  numbered  about  8,000,000  persons,  and  within  the  first  6 
months  after  the  war  approximately  6,000,000  civilians  located  in 
other  States. 

*  Such  data  have  been  interpreted  for  use  in  support  of  arguments  for  the  assumption  of  further  Federal 
responsibility  for  the  financing  of  education.  Discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  subject  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  "this  report  but  is  contained  in  a  report  prepared  in  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  entitled 
"Federal  Aid  to  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education."  Factual  information  bearing  upon  educational 
conditions  in  the  United  States  are  here  reported  as  pertinent  to  the  present  study. 
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(c)  State  differences  in  economic  ability 

Generally,  the  States  having  the  larger  proportionate  numbers  of 
school-age  children  have  less  than  average  financial  ability  to  support 
their  schools.  Their  lesser  financial  abilit}''  is  attributable  to  such 
factors  as  less  valuable  natural  resources,  less  strategic  economic 
locations,  and  smaller  accumulations  of  capital  and  other  favorable 
physical,  economic,  or  political  conditions.  In  1948  one  State  having 
a  high  ratio  of  children  to  total  population  had  an  estimated  income 
(total  personal  income  of  the  people)  of  only  $844  per  capita,  while 
another  State  having  relatively  few  children  in  proportion  to  the  total 
population  had  income  payments  of  $1,803  per  capita. 

In  considering  ability  to  support  good  schools  the  income  of  the 
people  in  relation  to  the  school-age  population  is  most  significant. 
In  1948  the  income  of  the  people  per  school-age  child  was  four  times 
as  great  in  one  of  the  States  as  in  another  State. 

(d)  Difference  in  State  effort  to  support  education 

The  amount  of  eft'ort  which  the  people  of  a  State  are  making  to 
support  public  education  is  shown  in  a  general  way  by  the  percentage 
of  their  income  being  spent  for  public  education.  In  1947-48,  the- 
percentage  of  total  income  payments  spent  for  education  from  State- 
and  local  sources  ranged  fi'om  a  high  figure  of  3.88  perceut  in  one 
State  to  a  low  figure  of  1.68  percent  in  another.  Only  1  of  the  12 
States  spending  the  highest  percent  of  their  income  for  public  educa- 
tion was  among  the  12  highest  on  expenditure  per  pupil.  Three  of 
the  twelve  spending  the  highest  percent  of  income  for  education  were 
among  the  three  lowest  in  per-pupil  expenditures.  These  different 
ratios  reflect  the  difference  in  educational  load  and  relative  income  of 
the  people. 

(e)  Other  factors 

Since  a  State's  current  expenditure  per  pupil  is  one  indication  of 
the  educational  opportunities  which  it  provides  as  compared  with 
other  States,  the  differences  in  per  pupil  expenditure  among  the  States 
show  that  educational  opportunities  are  far  from  equal  throughout 
the  Nation.  These  dift'erences  reach  the  ratio  of  4  to  1.  Other 
measurable  factors  which  give  some  indication  of  relative  educational 
opportunities  in  the  various  States  are:  (1)  The  average  salary  paid 
to  members  of  the  instructional  staft';  (2)  the  average  number  of  years 
of  college  training  of  teachers;  (3)  the  need  for  teacher  replacement 
because  of  inadequate  preparation;  (4)  the  average  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher;  (5)  the  per-pupil  value  of  school  property;  (6)  the  hold- 
ing power  of  schools  as  reflected  by  the  percent  of  school-age  children 
in  school,  high-school  enrollments,  and  rate  of  drop-outs;  (7)  the  inci- 
dence of  educational  deficiencies  among  those  called  for  military  duty; 
and  (8)  the  educational  level  of  the  population.  Amassed  data  have 
shown  wide  variations  among  the  States  with  respect  to  all  of  these 
factors. 

4.  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

(a)  Enrollments 

During  the  school  year  1949-50  the  total  enrollment  in  public  and 
nonpublic  schools,  elementary  and  secondary,  kindergarten  through 
grade  12,  was  approximately  29,000,000.     The  enrollment  in  public 
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schools  alone  was  about  25,500,000.  Of  this  number  ab-out  5,500,000 
pupils  were  in  secondary  schools. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  forecast  that  by  the  year  1959-60  the 
total  enrollment  in  public  and  private  schools  combined  will  have 
risen  to  over  37,000,000.  This  will  be  an  increase  of  about  10,500,000 
over  1946 — an  increase  greater  than  the  total  enrollment  in  35  States 
during  the  first  postwar  year.  These  great  changes  in  enrollment  are 
being  brought  about  in  elementary  schools  by  the  increased  birth 
rates  during  World  War  II,  and  in  secondary  schools  by  the  tendency 
of  a  larger  percentage  of  the  population  to  continue  in  school.  The 
figures  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  Nation's  educational  task  now 
and  in  the  years  ahead. 

About  93  percent  of  the  population  6  to  17  years  of  age  were  in 
school  in  1949-50.  Over  half  of  the  children  only  5  years  old  were  in 
kindergarten  or  the  first  grade,  and  over  two-thirds  of  those  16  and 
17  years  of  age  were  stUl  in  school.  In  general  these  increases  repre- 
■sent  educational  gains  over  previous  j^ears.  In  considering  these  facts, 
however,  it  is  important  to  view  the  figures  from  another  angle. 
About  7  percent  of  the  Nation's  youth  6  to  17  years  of  age  were  not 
attending  school.  Nearly  half  the  children  5  years  old  had  not  entered 
icindergarten  or  elementary  school,  and  nearly  a  third  of  those  16  and 
17  years  of  age  were  out  of  school. 

The  increase  of  enrollment  in  private  schools  is  noteworthy. 
Enrollment  in  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary  schools  increased 
by  24  percent  between  the  school  year  1937-38,  a  normal  prewar  year, 
and  1949-50.  During  the  earlier  year  nonpublic  school  enrollments 
constituted  9.5  percent  of  the  enrollment  in  all  schools.  In  1949-50, 
however,  nonpublic  schools  em-olled  11.8  percent  of  the  total.  Should 
the  trend  of  the  past  12  3^cars  contimie  it  is  expected  that  by  the  school 
year  1959-60  enrollments  in  nonpublic  schools  will  constitute  about 
13.6  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

(6)  Revenues  and  expenditures  jor  public  schools 

Although  the  total  amount  expended  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  United  States  has  increased  considerably 
during  the  past  10  years,  the  people  of  the  Nation  are  devoting  a 
smaller  proportion  of  their  income  to  the  support  of  the  public-school 
system  than  they  did  10  years  ago.  The  public  schools  are  primarily 
supported  by  revenues  received  from  local,  State,  and  Federal  taxes. 
Demands  upon  these  revenues  have  greatly  increased.  On  the 
national  level  a  large  proportion  of  the  tax  income  is  being  used  for 
payment  for  past  wars  and  the  current  defense  program.  On  the 
State  level,  a  large  measure  of  the  income  is  being  used  to  meet 
increased  demands  for  welfare  and  other  services. 

In  many  States  and  communities  sufficient  funds  have  never  been 
available  to  finance  an  adequate  school  program.  In  some  States 
differences  among  school  districts  in  ability  to  support  education  from 
local  sources  are  as  great  as  1,000  to  1.  Variations  among  States  and 
localities  in  ability  to  support  public  education  have  increased  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  uneven  distribution  of  industrial  wealth  among  the 
various  regions. 

In  general  within  the  last  several  decades  the  States'  financial  share 
in  the  support  of  education  has  increased  while  the  local  units  share 
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has  decreased.  However,  in  most  States  the  local  units  are  still 
bearing  the  major  portion  of  the  cost  of  school  support. 

Revenue  receipts  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  1948-49  (the  most  recent  year  for  which  the  Office  of  Education  has 
computed  the  data)  amounted  to  $4,921,000,000.  These  receipts 
consist  of  appropriations  from  general  government  funds,  receipts 
from  taxes  levied  for  school  purposes,  income  from  permanent  funds, 
receipts  from  leases  of  school  lands.  Federal  aid  for  vocational  educa- 
tion and  school  lunches,  and  receipts  from  miscellaneous  sources. 
Nonrevenue  receipts  in  1948^9  amounted  to  $649,683,000.  Over 
$500,000,000  of  this  amount  came  from  the  sale  of  bonds  for  new 
construction. 

In  194S-i9  total  current  expenditures  amounted  to  $4,248,623,000 
(of  which  about  $50,000,000  was  for  community  services  not  charge- 
able to  the  education  of  pupils).  Current  expenditures  include  ad- 
ministration of  general  control  (State,  county  and  local),  instruction, 
operation  of  plant,  maintenance  of  plant,  auxiliary  services  and  fixed 
charges. 

The  amiual  ex"penditm"e  per  pupU  in  average  dail}''  attendance 
varies  greatly  among  the  States.  The  amounts  for  the  four  highest 
States  m  1948-49  were  New  York,  $284.85;  New  Jersey,  $273.65; 
Illinois,  $267.27;  and  Washington,  $256.21;  and  the  four  lowest  were 
Alabama,  $107.04;  Georgia,  $106.84;  Arkansas,  $99.79;  and  Missis- 
sippi, $76.98.  The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  for  the  continental 
United  States  in  1948-49  was  $197.65. 

(c)  Supply  and  economic  status  of  public  school  teachers 

Late  in  1950  the  Research  Division  of  the  National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States  published  its  findings  from  broad 
studies  relating  to  the  suppl}^  and  economic  status  of  teachers.  Some 
of  the  data  reported  were  the  following: 

All  of  the  States  except  Massachusetts  in  1950  issued  certificates 
or  credentials  to  individuals  prior  to  their  employment  as  teachers 
in  public  schools.  IMost  States  have  standard  certificates  based  upon 
prescribed  programs  of  professional  preparation.  Persons  not  fully 
qualified  for  standard  certification  have  been  given  "emergency"  or 
"temporary"  certificates.  The  number  of  these  substandard  certifi- 
cates in  use  in  a  given  year  is  one  measure  of  the  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers. 

Each  year  in  the  late  1930's  the  48  States  issued  only  about  2,500 
temporary  certificates.  In  the  fall  of  1941  manpower  shortages 
raised  the  number  to  an  estimated  total  of  4,000  to  4,500.  The  cur- 
rent shortage  of  qualified  teachers  (principally  for  elementary  schools) 
is  so  great,  however,  that  during  the  school  year  1950-51,  the  public 
schools  will  employ  nearly  80,000  teachers  with  substandard  certifi- 
cates. 

In  1949  State  educational  authorities  were  asked  to  estimate  the 
number  of  additional  teachers  needed  to  reduce  teacher  load  and  to 
provide  adequately  for  increased  enrollments.  The  estimated  total  of 
so-called  needed  suppl}^  was  35,534  in  1949;  the  comparable  estimate 
for  1950  was  36,988.  These  estimated  needs  are  in  addition  to  those 
untrained  teachers  among  the  emergency  teachers  who  should  be  re- 
placed. How  many  of  the  nearly  80,000  holders  of  substandard  cer- 
tificates are  so  poorly  qualified  that  they  should  be  replaced  is  un- 
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known.  If  it  is  assumed,  that  over  50  percent  of  the  temporary 
teachers  should  be  replaced,  then  the  1951  need  for  new  qualified 
teachers  would  approach  100,000. 

The  estimated  annual  salary  in  1950-51  of  all  instructional  person- 
nel in  public  schools  (including  classroom  teachers,  principals,  and 
supervisors)  is  $3,080,  which  has  a  purchasing  power  of  about  $1,772 
in  prewar  dollars.  In  comparison  with  earnings  in  other  occupations, 
the  school  personnel  have  definitely  lost  ground  during  the  past 
decade  of  war  and  readjustment.  In  1939  the  average  salary  of  the 
instructional  personnel  was  about  $150  more  than  the  average  annual 
earnings  of  all  employed  persons.  During  the  w^ar  years  the  salaries 
of  school  personnel  fell  far  below  those  of  employed  persons  in  general. 
Since  1945  there  has  been  some  improvement,  and  by  1949  the  salaries 
of  the  instructional  personnel  had  about  reached  the  average  of  all 
employed  persons.  If  trends  had  continued  teachers  might  have 
moved  forward  to  a  financial  status  approaching  their  prewar  position, 
but  earnings  in  industry  have  taken  another  recent  upward  turn  that 
has  not  been  matched  by  school  salaries. 

To  restore  instructional  salaries  to  their  prewar  status  in  relation 
to  earnings  in  general,  the  current  average  salary  would  not  be  the 
present  estimated  $3,080,  but  would  be  well  above  $3,400. 

About  5  percent  of  the  classroom  teachers  (or  more  than  45,000 
teachers)  are  being  paid  less  than  $1,500  for  their  services  in  the  school 
year  1950-51. 

(d)  Public  school  buildings  and  equipment 

Investigations  made  in  1949  and  1950  by  a  number  of  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  organizations  and  agencies  showed  a  grave 
shortage  of  school  buildings  and  equipment  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  shortage  has  resulted  from  a  number  of  causes, 
principally  the  rapid  increase  in  school-age  population  within  the  last 
several  years,  and  wartime  deferment  of  school  construction. 

Marked  increases  in  school  enrollments  brought  about  by  the 
increased  birth  rate  during  World  War  II  may  be  expected  to  continue 
for  several  years.  Except  in  a  few  war-congested  areas  receiving 
Federal  assistance,  school  construction  generally  stopped  during  the 
war  and  repairs  were  neglected. 

Several  estimates  of  school  housing  needs  were  made  by  investigat- 
ing agencies  in  1949.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  reported  finding  a  need  for  about  450,000  new  classrooms  and 
related  facilities,  which  would  cost  perhaps  a  total  of  10  billion  dollars 
within  the  next  10  years.  The  Council  of  vState  Governments,  sum- 
marizing estimates  made  by  the  States,  reported  an  estimated  need 
for  betw-een  440,000  and  480,000  new  classrooms  and  accompanying 
facilities  costing  between  9  billion  dollars  and  11.5  billion  dollars. 
The  New  York  Times  reported  that  a  Nation-wide  survey  which  it 
had  conducted  showed  millions  of  children  were  attending  classes  in 
obsolete,  unsafe  buildings  utterly  unfit  for  educational  purposes.  The 
Times  pointed  to  the  need  for  a  school  building  program  costing  10 
billion  dollars  within  the  next  10  years. 

Assuming  that  50,000  classrooms  had  been  built  since  World  War  II 
and  that  another  50,000  will  be  built  by  nonpublic  schools,  the  chief 
of  the  School  Housing  Section  of  the  Office  of  Education  in  1950 
estimated  there  was  a  remaining  need  for  500,000  new  public  school 
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classrooms  within  the  next  decade.  He  estimated  that  the  total  con- 
struction of  these  classrooms  plus  the  necessaiy  supplementaiy  facili- 
ties exclusive  of  land  would  cost  about  13.5  billion  dollars. 

5.    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

(a)  Enrollment  and  degrees  conferred 

According  to  data  compiled  bv  the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
in  the  fall  of  1950  a  total  of  about  2,297,000  part-time  and  full-time 
students  were  attending  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States.  The  enrollment  in  the  fall  of  1950  was  6.5  percent  less  than 
the  1949  fall  figure  of  2,456,000  students. 

The  em'ollment  of  veteran  students  had  declined  sharply  since  1949. 
In  the  fall  of  1950  about  572,300  veterans  were  enrolled  as  against 
856,000  a  year  previous — a  decrease  of  33.2  percent.  The  percentage 
of  the  total  enrollment  comprised  by  veterans  dropped  steadily  from 
the  peak  of  52  percent  in  the  fall  of  1946  to  25  percent  in  the  fall  of 
1950. 

The  nimiber  of  students  attending  college  for  the  first  time  in  the 
fall  of  1950  dropped  about  7.4  percent  from  the  comparable  figure 
of  1949.  The  peak  enrollment  of  first-time  students  occurred  in  the 
fall  of  1946,  when  about  696,000  students  registered  for  the  first  time. 
The  decrease  in  new  students  in  1950  was  confined  almost  entirel}'- 
to  men. 

Decreased  enrollment  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1950  in  all  types  of 
institutions  except  the  independent  theological  schools.  Teachers 
colleges  reported  about  the  same  loss  of  students  in  the  fall  of  1950 
and  in  the  faU  of  1949 — a  loss  of  about  250  students  each  year.  The 
percentage  decline  in  the  total  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  Negroes  was  considerably  less  than  the  percentage 
decline  of  enrollment  in  all  institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  year  1949-50  marked  the  crest  in  the  postwar  wave  of  under- 
graduate degrees.  The  large  number  of  bachelor's  and  first  profes- 
sional degrees  conferred  in  1949-50  is  a  reflection  of  the  large  entering 
class  in  1946.  In  view  of  the  diminishing  freshmen  classes  since  1946, 
an  equally  large  graduating  class  in  the  near  future  is  extremely 
unlikely. 

The  wave  has  now  passed  into  the  graduate  schools.  It  is  probable 
that  during  the  next  3  years  the  nmnber  of  graduate  degrees  will 
increase  markedly. 

In  1949-50  almost  a  half  million  students  received  bachelor's, 
master's,  or  doctor's  degrees.  This  is  17.9  percent  more  than  the 
number  granted  in  1948-49  and  more  than  double  the  prewar  high  of 
about  216,000. 

(6)  Finances 

The  latest  statistical  report  on  finances  in  higher  education  pre- 
pared in  the  Office  of  Education  gives  data  for  the  school  year  1947-48. 
Following  is  an  overview  of  the  finances  of  1,788  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  continental  United  States  for  that  year,  supplemented 
by  certain  estimates  made  in  the  Office  of  Education  for  later  years. 

In  1947-48  the  total  current  income  of  the  1,788  institutions 
amounted  to  a  little  more  than  2  billion  dollars.  Of  this  amount 
approximately'  half  (51.9  percent)  was  received  by  the  630  publicly 
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controlled  institutions  em-olling  50.7  percent  of  the  students;  the 
remainder  (48.1  percent)  was  received  by  the  1,158  private  insti- 
tutions under  control  of  churches  and  other  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations, enrolling  49.3  percent  of  the  students. 

The  income  of  the  1,788  institutions  for  educational  and  general 
purposes  amounted  to  slightly  over  1.5  billion  dollars  in  1947^8. 
Approximately  one-fifth  (19.8  percent  of  that  amount)  was  collected 
from  nonveteran  students;  approximately  one-fourth  (23.7  percent) 
came  from  the  Federal  Government  as  tuition  and  fees  for  veterans. 
In  addition  the  institutions  received  about  $161,000,000,  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  the  total,  from  the  Federal  Government  for  con- 
tract research  and  other  services,  making  the  total  income  from  Federal 
funds  about  33.7  percent  of  the  income  from  all  sources. 

Private  gifts  and  grants  for  the  increase  of  endowment  and  other 
nonexpendable  funds  amounted  to  nearly  $76,000,000.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  bulk  of  this  amount  M^as  received  by  institutions  under 
private  control,  although  more  than  $10,500,000,  or  14  percent,  was 
received  by  publicly  controlled  institutions. 

The  total  current  income  of  universities  and  colleges  appeared  to 
increase  about  20  to  25  percent  from  fiscal  1948  to  fiscal  1950,  with 
some  prospect  of  further  increase  in  fiscal  1951. 

Contributions  of  the  Federal  Government  toward  the  support  of 
higher  education  appeared  to  increase  nearly  20  percent  from  fiscal 
1948  to  fiscal  1950,  with  prospect  for  some  further  increase  in  fiscal 
1951. 

These  contributions  appear  to  be  changing  in  purpose.  Payment 
of  tuition  and  educational  fees  for  veterans  dropped  about  25  percent 
from  fiscal  1948  to  fiscal  1950;  but  the  increasing  interest  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  research  caused  an  increase  in  contributions  for  this 
purpose  great  enough  to  overbalance  the  decrease  in  payments  for 
tuition  and  education  fees  for  veterans.  (These  payments  do  not 
include  those  made  to  veterans  for  subsistence.) 

Total  expenditures  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education  for  all 
current  expenses  in  1947-48  amounted  to  nearly  2  billion  dollars 
($1,883,000,000),  of  which  approximately  half,  or  50.5  percent,  was 
spent  by  publicly  controlled  institutions,  and  49.5  percent  by  those 
under  private  control.  Nearly  1.4  billion  dollars  of  the  total  amount 
was  spent  for  educational  and  general  purposes.  Estimates  based 
upon  enrollment  in  the  fall  of  1947  point  to  an  average  expenditure  by 
all  the  publicly  controlled  institutions  of  about  $708  per  student 
enrolled.  From  estimates  on  the  same  basis  it  appears  that  the 
privately  controlled  junior  colleges  spent  about  $578  per  student. 

The  current  expenditures  of  institutions  of  higher  education  appear 
to  have  increased  by  about  25  percent  from  fiscal  1948  to  fiscal  1950, 
with  probable  further  increases  for  the  current  year.  These  increases 
in  expenditures  may  seem  incompatible  with  the  decreases  in  faculty 
and  apparent  decrease  of  2  or  3  percent  in  student  enrollment  which 
are  indicated  from  current  studies.  The  most  probable  cause  of  this 
seeming  contradiction  is  the  rapid  general  increase  of  prices. 

(c)  Faculty 

Administrative  and  instructional  staffs  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  United  State?  ^n  1947-48  totaled  223,600.  The  full- 
time  equivalent  of  these  persons  was  reported  by  the  institutions  as 
143,243  men  and  53,057  women,  or  a  total  of  190,300.     The  faculties 
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of  higher  education  on  the  full-time  equivalency  basis  were  divided 
almost  equally  between  publicily  controlled  (50.4  percent)  and  pri- 
vately controlled    (49.6   percent)   institutions. 

Studies  now  in  progress  in  the  Office  of  Education  indicate  a  drop 
of  about  3  or  4  percent  in  numbers  of  college  officers  and  teachers  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  from  1948  to  the  current  school  year. 

The  findings  from  a  study  of  instructional  salaries  in  41  selected 
colleges  and  universities  for  the  academic  years  1948-49  and  1949-50 
have  been  reported  by  the  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors. The  41  institutions  from  which  the  association's  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Status  of  the  Profession  obtained  information  repre- 
sented a  total  enrollment  of  251,310  students  and  a  total  of  13,551 
full-time  faculty.  Among  the  findings  were  the  following  averages  of 
instructional  salaries  reported  by  38  of  the  institutions  (confined  to 
teachers  on  a  9-  to  10-month  basis): 


1948-49 


1949-50 


Increase 


Professors 

Associate  professors 
Assistant  professors. 
Instructors... 


6,753 
5,138 
4,099 
3,154 


6.899 
5,189 
4,177 
3,287 


Percent 


2.2 
I.O 
1.9 
4.2 


(d)  Physical  plant  and  facilities 

The  1,778  institutions  of  higher  education  which  reported  to  the 
Office  of  Education  in  1947-48  estimated  their  total  investment  in 
physical  property  and  endowment  and  other  nonexpendable  funds 
as  being  nearly  6.5  billion  dollars.  Of  this  amount  nearly  3.7  billion 
dollars  was  in  the  form  of  buildings,  grounds,  equipment,  and  other 
improvements,  and  a  little  more  than  $300,000,000  was  in  the  form  of 
money  available  but  not  yet  spent  for  plant  expansion. 

These  institutions  received  in  1947-48  about  $365,000,000  for 
increase  in  physical  plant  and  equipment.  Slightly  over  $248,000,000, 
or  68  percent  of  this  amount  was  received  by  institutions  under 
public  control. 

According  to  estimates  reported  by  the  college  and  university 
administrators,  provision  of  265,000,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
in  new  buildings  will  be  required  to  meet  minimum  needs  of  higher 
education  within  the  next  10  years.  The  total  requirement  includes 
170,000,000  square  feet  of  nom-esidential  plus  95,000,000  square  feet 
of  residential  space.  The  cost  of  this  construction  including  equip- 
ment and  furnishings,  but  excluding  land,  would  be  about  $5,- 
000,000,000  at  1950  average  prices.  About  2.75  billion  dollars  of  the 
amount  would  be  expended  by  public  institutions  and  2.25  billion 
dollars  by  nonpublic  institutions. 

Public  Law  475,  Eighty-first  Congress,  approved  April  20,  1950, 
made  Federal  loans  available  to  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
construction  or  remodeling  of  housing  facilities  for  faculty  members 
and  students.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  no  loans  have  been  made 
under  the  provisions  of  this  law  because  of  the  national  emergency. 

6.    veterans'   EDUCATION 

By  far  the  largest  single  educational  program  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  operation  at  present  is  that  provided  for  the  education  of 
veterans. 
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By  December  31,  1950,  half  of  the  15,400,000  veterans  of  World  War 
II  had  received  educational  benefits  under  Public  Law  16  or  Public 
Law  346,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  and  71  percent  or  10,938,534  of 
the  veterans  had  filed  applications  for  benefits  under  these  laws.  Of 
1,822,253  veterans  who  were  in  training  106,189  were  receiving 
benefits  under  Public  Law  16  and  1,716,064  under  Public  Law  346. 

Expenditures  for  subsistence,  tuition,  books,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment under  Public  Law  346  from  the  beginning  of  the  program  through 
November  30,  1950,  totaled  $11,137,984,238.  Comparable  figures 
for  Public  Law  16  from  the  beginning  of  the  program  through  Novem- 
ber 30,  1950,  totaled  $1,285,118,321. 

7.    OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS 

A  number  of  considerations  other  than  those  discussed  in  this 
report  would  enter  into  a  comprehensive  study  of  educational  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States.  Some  of  these  considerations,  such  as 
quality  of  instruction,  are  not  susceptible  to  objective  measurement 
on  a  Nation-wide  scale.  Concerning  other  matters  affecting  the  pro- 
gress and  status  of  education,  objective  data  are  available  in  varying 
degrees  of  accessibility. 

E.  Organization  and  Functions  of  the  United  States  Office 

OF  Education 

1.  establishment,  position,  and  basic  purpose 

Interest  in  the  establishment  of  an  office,  bureau,  or  department 
of  education  in  the  Federal  Government  may  be  said  to  date  from  the 
census  of  1840,  which  was  the  first  census  in  which  educational  statis- 
tics were  included.  Thereafter  Henry  Barnard  and  other  educational 
leaders  pressed  for  action.  Organizations  such  as  the  National 
Teachers  Association  actively  campaigned  for  a  National  Bureau  of 
Education.  At  their  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1866,  the 
National  Association  of  State  and  City  School  Superintendents  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  Congress  urging  the  creation  of  such  a 
bureau.  Subsequently  a  bill  creating  a  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion was  introduced  into  the  Congress  by  Representative,  later  Presi- 
dent, James  A.  Garfield  of  Ohio.  This  bill,  enacted  into  legislation 
and  signed  by  President  Johnson  on  March  14,  1867,  established  a 
Federal  "Department  of  Education,"  headed  by  a  Commissioner. 

Subsequent  congressional  and  Executive  actions  have  several  times 
changed  both  the  name  of  this  central  educational  agency  and  its 
position  in  the  Federal  structure.  Originally  independent,  the  Ofiice 
was  lodged  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  from  1869  until  1939, 
when  it  became  a  constituent  unit  of  the  newly  created  Federal  Security 
Agency.  After  bearing  the  name  of  the  Office  of  Education  from  1870 
to  1929,  it  has  since  been  officially  called  again  the  Office  of  Education, 
often  with  the  prefix  "United  States."  These  administrative  and 
nominal  changes  are  significant  in  that  they  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
historical  background  for  a  consideration  of  current  legislative  pro- 
posals affecting  the  administration  of  the  Office. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Office  of  Education  as  set  forth  in  the 
act  which  established  it  is  that  of — 
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collecting  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of 
education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  information 
respecting  the  organization  and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems,  and 
methods  of  teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems, 

and  otherwise  promoting — 

the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  countrj-.' 

Although  the  original  statutory  mandate  to  promote  "the  cause  of 
education  tlu-oughout  the  country"  is  rather  inclusive,  further  legis- 
lation and  Executive  orders  have  expanded  the  functions  of  the  Office 
of  Education  in  specific  spheres.  These  have  included:  (1)  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  funds  appropriated  as  aids  to  education  in  the 
States,  (2)  the  operation  of  specified  programs,  and  (3)  the  conduct  of 
special  studies.  Following  is  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  expansion 
of  the  responsibilities  and  activities  of  the  Office. 

2.    GROWTH    OF    RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  act  establishing  the  Office  required  that: 

In  the  first  report  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under  this  act, 
there  shall  be  presented  a  statement  of  the  several  grants  of  land  made  by  Con- 
gress to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  several  trusts  have 
been  managed,  the  amoimt  of  funds  arising  therefrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds 
of  the  same,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  determined. 

This  mandate,  along  with  the  statutory  assignment  to  collect — 

such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in 
the  several  States 

initiated  the  Office  as  essentially  a  research  and  reporting  agency. 

The  several  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  promote  education 
which  were  audited  by  the  Department  of  Education  during  its  first 
year  included  those  provided  for  the  land-grant  institutions  under 
the  Morrill  Act  of  1862. 

Also  in  the  "first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Congress  requested  the  Commissioner  to  report  on  education 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  report  was  the  first  of  many 
surveys  and  studies  of  local  and  State  school  systems  and  educational 
institutions  which  have  been  reported  by  the  Federal  educational 
agency  at  intervals  throughout  its  history. 

In  March  1885  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  delegated  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  the  responsibility  placed  upon  the 
Secretary  by  the  Congress  for  the  education  of  children  of  school  age 
in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  In  1905,  however,  the  responsibility  for 
the  education  of  white  children  and  children  of  mixed  blood  who 
lead  a  civilized  life  devolved  upon  the  Governor  of  Alaska.  In  1932 
the  duty  of  providing  for  the  education  of  Eskimos  and  Indians  of 
Alaska  was  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

The  second  Morrill  Act,  approved  August  30,  1890,  placed  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  certain  responsibilities  regarding  the 
administration  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  universities.  The 
Secretary  delegated  these  duties  to  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The 
Office  of  Education  has  since  administered  these  duties,  including 
Federal  grants-in-aid  for  the  further  endowment  and  support  of  the 
land-grant  institutions. 

•  H  Stat.  434:  20  U.  8.  0. 1. 
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On  April  12,  1892,  the  President  approved  a  congressional  "Joint 
resolution  to  encourage  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  institu- 
tions of  learning  at  the  National  Capital  by  defining  the  policy  of  the 
Government  with  reference  to  the  use  of  its  literary  and  scientific 
collections  by  students."  The  resolution  provided  for  scientific  inves- 
tigators and  students  to  have  free  access,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
Government  collections  and  libraries.  Included  among  agencies  named 
to  render  such  services  was  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

One  of  the  few  acts  of  Congress  directly  affecting  the  primary  func- 
tion of  the  Office  (that  of  collecting  and  disseminating  information) 
was  approved  May  28,  1896.     In  part  the  act  declared  that: 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  herebj'  authorized  to  prepare  and  publish  a 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  as  to  the  condition  of  higher  education,  tech- 
nical and  industrial  education,  facts  as  to  compulsory  attendance  in  the  schools, 
and  such  other  educational  topics  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union  and  in  foreign 
countries  as  may  be  deemed  of  value  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  States, 
and  there  shall  be  printed  one  edition  of  not  exceeding  12,500  copies  of  each  issue 
of  said  bulletin  for  distribution  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.     *     *     * 

In  1914  the  Commissioner  of  Education  promulgated  certain  guiding 
principles  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  which  indicate  the  natm-e  and 
extent  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  after  nearly  50  years  of 
service.  Specifically  the  Commissioner  declared  the  duties  of  the 
Bureau  to  be: 

1.  To  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  of  information  in  regard  to  education  in  the 
several  States  of  thp.  Union  and  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

2.  To  make  careful  and  thorough  studies  of  schools,  school  SA'stems,  and  other 
agencies  of  education,  of  their  organization  and  management,  of  methods  of 
teaching  and  of  such  problems  of  education  as  may  from  time  to  time  assume 
special  importance,  and  to  give  to  the  people  the  results  of  these  studies  and  also 
the  results  of  similar  investigations  made  bj^  other  agencies. 

3.  To  give,  upon  request,  expert  opinion  and  advice  to  State,  county,  and  city 
officials,  and  to  respond  to  appeals  from  individuals  and  organizations  for  advice 
and  suggestions  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

4.  To  serve  as  a  common  ground  of  meeting  and  a  point  of  correlation  for  all 
educational  agencies  of  whatever  grade,  both  public  and  private,  throughout  the 
country. 

5.  To  serve  as  a  point  of  contact  in  education  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries. 

6.  To  cooperate  with  any  and  all  persons,  organizations  and  agencies  in  working 
out  higher  and  better  ideals  of  education,  holding  them  before  the  people  for  their 
inspiration  and  formulating  practical  plans  for  their  attainment. 

The  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act  (the  Smith-Hughes  Act)  of 
1917  established  as  an  independent  agency  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  to  administer  the  act,  and  to  make  studies 
and  reports  to  aid  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  vocational 
education  in  public  secondary  schools.  In  1920  the  Board  received 
also  the  responsibility  for  administering  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  that  year  providing  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons 
disabled  in  industry.  In  1933  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  were  transferred  by  Executive  order  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Board  became  an  advisory  body. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  delegated  its  former  functions  to  the 
Office  of  Education.  The  Office  has  since  admmistered  these  functions 
except  those  relating  to  vocational  rehabilitation,  which  were  estab- 
lished as  a  separate  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  within  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  in  1943. 

An  act  of  Congress  in  1928  charged  the  Bureau  of  Education  to 
make  an  annual  inspection  of  Howard  University. 
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Utilizing  Federal  emergency  relief  funds  allotted  to  it,  the  Office  of 
Education  during  the  economic  depression  of  the  1930's  carried  out 
a  number  of  large  educational  projects  using  unemployed  persons. 
The  Office  also  gave  assistance  to  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
and  the  National  Youth  Administration  in  the  administration  of  their 
educational  programs. 

The  Office  administered  several  emergency  programs  during  World 
War  II.  On  June  23,  1940,  the  Congress  authorized  a  program  of 
training  workers  for  war  production,  which  was  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Education.  This  became  kno\vn  as  the  war  production 
traming  program.  It  involved  distribution  of  funds  through  State 
boards  for  vocational  education  to  pay  the  cost  of  approved  training 
programs,  and  resulted  in  the  training  of  about  7,500,000  workers  for 
war  industries.     Appropriations  for  this  program  totaled  $279,000,000. 

Also  in  October  1940,  the  Congress  authorized  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  administer  a  program  in  cooperation  with  degree-granting 
colleges  and  universities  for  the  organization  of  short  courses  of  college 
grade  designed  to  meet  the  shortage  of  engineers,  chemists,  physicists, 
and  production  supervisors.  This  was  called  the  engineering,  science, 
and  management  war  training  program.  More  than  2,000,000  workers 
for  war  industries  were  trained  under  this  program.  Appropriations 
for  this  work  totaled  $60,000,000. 

The  Office  of  Education  also  administered  a  visual  aids  for  war 
training  program  during  World  War  II.  The  Office  used  appropria- 
tions totaling  $3,500,000  for  the  development  of  nearly  1,000  educa- 
tional films  and  also  other  visual  aid  tools  to  accelerate  war  training. 

The  student  war-loans  program  administered  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation provided  assistance  to  over  11,000  students  taking  training  in 
designated  technical  and  professional  fields.  A  total  of  $5,000,000 
was  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

In  October  1940,  the  Congress  established  a  program  for  the  training 
of  rural  war  production  workers,  which  was  assigned  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Office  of  Education.  This  program  w^as  designed  to 
provide  training  in  such  areas  as  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  farm 
machinery,  food  production,  and  food  conservation.  Originally 
known  as  the  out-of-school-youth  training  program,  it  was  finally 
called  the  rural  war  production  training  program.  Under  this  pro- 
gram 4,200,000  students  were  benefited.  The  total  appropriation 
amounted  to  $59,500,000. 

During  the  war  the  Office  cooperated  with  a  number  of  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  in  carrying  out  programs  related  to  education. 
Among  these  activities  were  the  provision  of  Federal  aid  under  the 
Lanham  Act  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  schools  in  areas 
adversely  affected  by  Federal  activities,  extended  school  services  for 
the  care  of  children  of  working  mothers,  salvage  programs,  and  school 
transportation  arrangements. 

After  the  war  the  Office  cooperated  with  the  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration in  a  large-scale  program  of  channeling  surplus  war  materials 
to  schools  and  colleges.  The  Office  also  discharged  a  responsibility 
assigned  to  it  by  Public  Law  697,  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  This 
act  required  that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  determine  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  schools  and  higher  institutions  which  requested  that 
surplus  buildings  and  facilities  be  donated  to  them  in  order  that  they 
might  increase  their  enrollments  of  veterans. 
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While  assuming  from  time  to  time  new  specific  responsibilities 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Congress  or  by  Executive  action,  the  Office  of 
Education  has  continued  to  perform  the  basic  functions  set  forth  in 
the  act  which  established  it.  With  the  growth  of  the  Nation  and 
the  proportionate  growth  in  importance  of  education  to  the  national 
welfare,  the  primary  responsibilities  of  the  Office  have  increased  in 
scope  and  significance. 

3.    PRESENT    ORGANIZATION    AND    ACTIVITIES 

The  Office  of  Education  is  a  constituent  unit  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  Headed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Office  is 
organized  in  eight  divisions.  These  respectively  deal  with  matters 
pertaining  to:  (1)  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  (2)  vocational 
education,  (3)  higher  education,  (4)  international  educational  rela- 
tions, (5)  school  administration,  (6)  special  educational  services,  (7) 
school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas,  and  (8)  the  national 
roster  of  scientific  personnel.  Professional  and  clerical  workers  of 
approximately  equal  numbers  comprise  the  present  staff  of  about  285 
persons. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the  administrative  cost  of  operating 
the  Office  of  Education  is  currently  about  $2,500,000.  In  addition, 
funds  are  transferred  from  other  agencies  of  the  Government  for  the 
cost  of  administering  programs  such  as  the  national  scientific  register 
and  the  international  exchange  of  teachers  and  students.  The  Office 
uses  about  $1,000,000  of  its  annual  appropriation  in  administering  and 
facilitating  three  grant-in-aid  programs.  One  of  these  assists  the 
States  in  providing  vocational  education  of  less  than  college  grade. 
Another  aids  the  States  in  providing  instruction  through  institutions 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  commonly  known  as  the  land- 
grant  colleges. 

The  third  program,  recently  established  by  the  Congress,  pro- 
vides Federal  aid  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
schools  in  areas  particularly  affected  by  Federal  activities.  The 
total  amount  appropriated  to  the  Office  of  Education  for  administering 
them  is  about  $77,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1951. 

The  Office  devotes  the  remainder  of  its  resources  to  the  following 
major  concerns:  Educational  organization  and  administration ;  methods 
of  instruction;  improvement  of  the  teaching  profession;  development  of 
international  educational  relations,  the  collection,  analysis,  and  publi- 
cation of  basic  statistical  information;  the  maintenance  of  a  national 
roster  of  scientific  personnel;  and  the  over-all  planning  and  adminis- 
trative services  essential  to  the  work  in  all  these  areas. 

(a)  Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

The  Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  is  composed  of 
three  sections — a  section  on  organization  and  administration  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  a  section  concerned  with  instruc- 
tional problems  of  elementary  schools,  and  a  section  concerned  with 
instructional  problems  of  secondary  schools.  The  section  on  organi- 
zation and  administration  concerns  itself  with  problems  of  the  struc- 
ture and  scope  of  elementary-  and  secondary-school  programs.  Public 
schools  are  organized  in  a  wide  variety  of  different  v>^ays,  each  of  them 
effective  for  special  purposes.  Studies  of  best  practices  in  this  area 
are  published  by  this  section  and  disseminated  for  the  use  of  educa- 
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tional  leaders.  The  two  sections  on  instructional  problems  concern 
themselves  with  the  specific  methods  of  instruction  in  the  various 
subject  matter  areas  and  at  the  various  levels  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

The  staff  of  the  Division  cooperates  closely  with  the  State  depart- 
ments of  education,  teacher-education  institutions,  local  school 
systems,  and  interested  professional  and  lay  organizations  throughout 
the  country. 

(6)  Division  of  Vocational  Education 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  (1)  administers  Federal 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  type  of  education,  (2)  pro- 
mulgates policies  which  govern  the  use  of  these  funds,  (3)  aids  States 
in  determining  their  vocational  education  needs  and  means  of  meeting 
them,  and  (4)  in  other  ways  assists  the  individual  States  in  promoting 
and  developing  their  vocational-education  programs. 

The  Division  provides  services  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  business, 
home  economics,  trade  and  industry,  and  occupational  information 
and  guidance.  The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Voca- 
tional Education  administers  these  services  and  also  gives  aid  to  the 
States  in  planning  and  developing  programs  of  vocational  education 
for  youth  and  adults. 

The  Division  administers  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  (39  Stat. 
929;  20  U.  S.  C.  11-28),  and  the  George-Barden  Act  (60  Stat.  775;  20 
U.  S.  C.  15i  to  loq)  and  Public  Law  462,  Eighty-first  Congress, 
approved  March  18,  1950,  which  provides  for  vocational  education 
in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(c)  Division  of  Higher  Education 

The  Division  of  Higher  Education  performs  services  to  the  Nation's 
colleges,  universities,  and  professional  schools.  These  services  are 
furnished  through  three  major  sections — Organization  and  Adminis- 
tration, Education  for  the  Professions,  and  Liberal  Arts  Education. 
The  interest  of  this  Division  covers  such  problems  as  (1)  educational 
organization  on  institutional.   State,  regional,   and  national  levels, 

(2)  finance,  including  both  sources  of  income  and  purposes  of  expend- 
itures as  well  as  systems  of  financial  and  student  accounting,  and 

(3)  student  personnel  services.  Also  within  the  scope  of  this  Divi- 
sion's interest  and  research  are  materials  and  methods  of  instruction 
in  the  various  subject-matter  fields.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
teacher  education,  to  problems  of  professional  preparation  in  such 
fields  as  health  and  engineering,  and  to  the  higher  education  of 
Negroes. 

The  Division  administers  funds  appropriated  for  land-gi-ant  colleges 
under  the  Second  Morrill  Act  (26  Stat.  417;  7  U.  S.  C.  322-326), 
the  Nelson  amendment  (34  Stat.  1256,  1281-1282;  7  U.  S.  C.  322-326), 
and  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  (49  Stat.  436,  439;  7  U.  S.  C.  329). 

Besides  publishing  the  results  of  its  studies,  the  Division  issues  a 
semimonthly  journal  called  Higher  Education,  and  an  annual  Direc- 
tory of  Higher  Education. 

(d)  Division  of  International  Educational  Relations 

The  program  of  the  Division  of  International  Educational  Rela- 
tions is  designed  to  help  the  youth  and  adults  of  the  United  States 
to  understand  the  life  and  culture  of  other  nations,  and  to  help  other 
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peoples  throughout  the  world  to  understand  and  appreciate  our  own 
democracy  and  civilization.  The  activities  of  the  Division  of  Inter- 
national Educational  Relations  include  the  following  services:  (1)  The 
preparation  and  publication  of  basic  studies  of  foreign  educational 
systems,  (2)  the  evaluation  of  credentials  of  foreign  students  who 
wish  to  enter  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States,  (3)  the 
operation  of  programs  for  the  exchange  of  students  and  teachers  with 
other  countries,  (4)  the  maintenance  of  a  roster  of  teachers  in  the 
United  States  seeking  positions  in  foreign  schools,  (5)  the  preparation 
and  exchange  of  materials  for  use  in  schools,  (6)  the  promotion  of 
extracurricular  activities  designed  to  develop  understandmg  among 
students  of  the  various  nations,  (7)  assistance  to  visiting  educators 
from  abroad,  and  (8)  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  in  carrying  out  its  edu- 
cational projects. 

For  administrative  purposes,  the  Division  is  organized  in  three 
geographical  sections^ — American  Republics,  Europe,  and  the  Near 
and  Far  East — but  in  practice  many  of  the  programs  cut  across 
geographical  lines. 

(e)  Division  of  School  Administration 

The  Division  of  School  Administration  makes  studies,  furnishes 
information,  and  provides  advisory  and  consultative  services  regarding 
(1)  State  and  local  school  organization  and  administration,  (2)  financ- 
ing of  public  schools,   (3)  school  housing,   (4)  pupil  transportation, 

(5)  education  of  school  administrators  and  educational  leaders,  and 

(6)  legal  provisions  relating  to  the  administration,  financing,  and 
related  phases  of  the  operation  of  the  public-school  system. 

Working  closely  with  State  departments  of  education  and  local 
educational  agencies,  the  staff  of  this  Division  exercises  leadership 
through  conferences,  workshops,  surveys,  addresses,  and  other  means 
to  promote  better  school  organization  and  administration.  The  Divi- 
sion also  cooperates  with  other  Federal  agencies  in  their  programs 
affecting  the  public  schools. 

This  Division  is  responsible  for  the  administration  and  coordination 
of  the  school-facilities  survey  in  the  States  and  Territories  provided 
for  in  title  I  of  Public  Law  815,  Eighty-first  Congress. 

(/)  Division  of  Special  Educational  Services 

The  Division  of  Special  Educational  Services  gathers  basic  statistics 
pertaming  to  education  and  disseminates  these  data  and  other  sig- 
nificant information  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  progress  of 
educational  at  all  levels.  By  promoting  the  effective,  educational  use 
of  the  various  media  of  communication — printed  materials,  motion 
pictures,  and  radio  and  television — this  Division  serves  educational 
agencies  and  associations,  educators,  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, other  Federal  agencies,  and  other  persons  engaged  in  educational 
activities. 

The  Division  operates  the  following  services:  Research  and  Sta- 
tistical, Information  and  Publications,  Service  to  Libraries,  Visual 
Aids  to  Education,  and  Educational  Uses  of  Radio. 

The  Research  and  Statistical  Service  periodically  surveys  and 
reports  on  school  and  college  enrollments,  educational  income  and 
expenditure,  and  school  plants  and  equipment.  The  Service  also 
reports  other  statistical  research  findings  of  value  to  State  and  local 
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school  administrators  and  teachers.  It  gathers  and  interprets  sta- 
tistical data  for  specialists  in  other  divisions  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
and  counsels  State  and  local  school  systems  on  problems  of  educational 
records  and  financial  accounting. 

The  Information  and  Publications  Service  edits,  manages  the  print- 
ing of,  and  distributes  various  publications  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
including  School  Life,  its  official  montlily  journal.  This  Service  is 
also  responsible  for  reporting  educational  information  of  mterest  to 
editors  and  writers  for  newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  Service  to  Libraries  Section  promotes  the  development  of 
school,  college,  university  and  public  libraries  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  collects  and  interprets  basic  data  on  book  collections, 
finances,  personnel,  and  services  to  school  and  public  libraries,  and 
makes  this  information  available  to  educators  through  bulletins  and 
other  publications.  The  Service  also  makes  special  studies  in  the 
library  field  for  the  use  of  appropriating  and  governing  bodies. 

The  work  of  the  Visual  Aids  to  Education  Section  is  directed  toward 
increasing  the  understanding  of  motion  pictures  and  other  visual  aids, 
improving  their  quality  and  facilitating  their  distribution  and  use. 
The  section  supervises  the  distribution  to  schools  of  hundreds  of 
Government  pictures  and  film-strips,  and  advises  on  the  effective  use 
and  evaluation  of  visual  aids  to  classroom  teaching. 

The  Educational  Uses  of  Radio  Section  assists  State  departments  of 
education,  colleges,  universities,  and  local  school  systems  in  planning 
their  own  educational  broadcast  stations  and  organizing  their  pro- 
grams. The  section  advises  school  systems  and  teachers  regarding  the 
selection  and  use  of  audio  equipment,  and  otherwise  promotes  the  use 
of  radio  for  educational  purposes. 

{g)  Division  oj  School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas 

The  Division  of  School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas  is 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  Public  Law  874  and  title  2  of 
Public  Law  815,  Eighty-first  Congress.  These  laws  make  provisions 
for  assistance  to  schools  in  federally  affected  areas,  the  former  for  cur- 
rent operating  expenses  and  the  latter  for  school  construction. 

The  Division  receives  and  processes  applications  from  local  school 
districts  affected  by  Federal  activities.  After  an  application  has  been 
processed,  recommendations  are  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  several  determinations  required  by  the  respec- 
tive laws  regarding  it.  This  involves  ascertaining  (1)  the  per  capita 
expenditures  required  to  educate  children  in  specific  local  school  dis- 
trict, (2)  which  school  districts  are  most  nearly  comparable  to  the 
applicant's,  (3)  whether  or  not  Federal  impact  is  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, and  (4)  other  matters  relating  to  the  Federal  responsibility  for 
assistance. 

The  Division  is  supported  by  a  small  field  staff.  Field  representa- 
tives serve  several  States  and  work  primarily  with  State  departments 
of  education,  through  which  all  local  applications  must  be  submitted. 

This  program  is  closely  related  to  the  defense  activities  of  the 
United  States,  since  nearly  all  school  systems  receiving  assistance 
under  this  program  are  overburdened  because  of  such  activities. 

The  Division  is  also  responsible  for  making  arrangements  for  the 
education  of  children  residing  on  Federal  property  in  the  States,  and 
in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  when  no  local 
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educational  agency  is  able  to  provide  sufficient  free  public  education 
for  such  children.  This  type  of  service  is  required  primarily  for 
isolated  military  posts. 

The  Division  is  responsible  for  preparing  reports  for  submission  to 
Congress  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  these  programs. 

(h)   The  National  Scientific  Register  project 

The  National  Scientific  Register  project  functions  as  a  Division 
within  the  Office  of  Education.  It  was  established  in  the  Office  by 
agreement  with  the  National  Secm'ity  Resources  Board,  to  deal  with 
mobilization  planning  as  it  relates  to  the  Nation's  supph^  of,  and 
requirement,  for,  scientifically  trained  personnel.  It  is  expected  that 
the  functions  will  be  assumed  and  continued  on  a  permanent  basis  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  which  has  permanent  responsibility 
for  this  activity,  as  soon  as  that  newly  established  agency  is  organized 
to  take  up  this  work. 

The  project  includes  three  principal  activities:  (a)  Development,  at 
a  central  point  in  Government,  of  a  selective,  analytical  inventory  of 
the  Nation's  specially  tramed  and  highly  skilled  personnel  m  important 
scientific  fields,  including  the  recording  and  evaluation  of  special 
scientific  competency;  (6)  the  consolidation  and  centralization  m  one 
place  of  various  scientific  personnel  registration  activities  now  being 
independently  carried  on,  for  the  pm-pose  of  establishing  a  single 
focal  point  in  Government  to  participate  in  any  placement  program 
which  might  be  initiated  in  the  event  of  a  fuil  mobilization;  (c)  the 
inauguration  and  conduct  of  a  variety  of  statistical  and  research 
studies.  The  studies  will  cover  such  factors  as  (1)  the  character  and 
distribution  of  the  national  supply  of  manpower  in  the  various  scien- 
tific fields,  (2)  the  potential  requirements  for  scientific  personnel  in 
the  event  of  mobilization,  (3)  steps  which  might  be  taken  to  improve 
the  national  position  in  shortage  areas,  and  (4)  the  development  of 
techniques,  including  relationships  with  American  science,  designed 
to  provide  the  most  effective  methods  of  registering  scientific  skills. 

The  work  of  the  National  Scientific  Register  is  carried  on  m  coopera- 
tion with  institutions  of  higher  education  and  the  principal  scientific 
and  professional  societies  of  the  country. 

4.    FUTURE    ROLE    OF   THE    OFFICE 

The  following  discussion  of  the  prospective  responsibilities  of  the 
Ofiice  of  Education  and  its  future  role  in  the  Federal  Government  and 
in  the  national  life  was  prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  inclusion  in  this  report  to  the  Congress. 

Primary  responsibility  for  conducting  and  promoting  American  education  rests 
with  the  States  and  the  local  school  districts.  The  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  by  (a)  aiding  the  States  and  local 
schools  and  school  systems  to  meet  their  problems  better  and  (b)  conducting 
educational  activities  germane  and  essential  to  Federal  operations,  can  be  fully 
discharged  only  as  the  Federal  Government's  educational  agency  roaders  effective 
service  in  appropriate  areas.  While  leaving  control  and  supervision  within  the 
States,  the  Federal  Government  cannot  avoid  assuming  greater  responsibility 
for  education  at  all  levels.  The  fact  that  many  current  educational  problems 
extend  beyond  the  borders  of  any  single  commonwealth  demonstrates  the  need 
for  national  leadership.  This  leadership  can  be  provided  by  a  more  adequately 
staffed  Office  of  Education  within  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  The  activities 
of  this  Office  should  not  reduce  or  nullify  the  high  qualtiy  of  local  leadership  in 
many  sections  of  the  country,  but  should  supplement  and  encourage  it.     Among 
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the  tasks  which  the  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  should  be  in 
a  position  to  perform  successfully  are  the  following: 

1.  Maintain  a  repository  of  information  concerning  the  educational  activities  of 
all  branches  of  Government. — It  is  estimated  that  the  Government  spends  about 
$3,000,000,000  a  year  for  various  kinds  of  education  and  training  in  its  several 
branches.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  should 
dictate  policies  with  respect  to  these  programs  of  education  nor  that  it  should 
control  the  operation  of  such  programs.  Under  the  enabling  act  of  1867,  however, 
the  Office  was  specifically  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  a  body 
of  information  concerning  education  in  the  United  States.  The  language  of  this 
act  certainly  would  include  the  maintenance  of  information  about  the  educational 
activities  of  the  various  branches  of  Government  itself  as  well  as  the  activities  of 
the  school  systems  of  various  States.  There  is  at  present,  however,  no  central 
repository  for  information  of  this  type. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  facts  concerning  education  and  training  in  the  various 
branches  of  Government,  appropriate  machinery  should  be  established  for  assem- 
bling this  information  regularlv  and  in  such  form  that  it  can  be  compiled  into  a 
general  report.  The  Office  of  Education  should  have  staff  members  whose  respon- 
sibility it  would  be  to  collect  information  from  the  various  Departments  and 
Bureaus  in  the  Government  and  put  this  information  into  form  immediately 
usable  by  the  officers  of  Government,  particularly  by  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  who  must  make  policy  with  respect  to  the  place  of 
education  in  the  Government.  Such  information  would  also,  of  course,  be  of 
interest  and  use  to  persons  and  agencies  outside  the  Federal  structure. 

2.  Maintain  a  continuous  survey  of  American  education. — Such  a  continuous 
survey,  supplied  by  an  adequately  equipped  and  staffed  Office  of  Education, 
could  furnish  data  while  it  is  still  current,  in  usable  form.  The  survey  could 
indicate  the  current  status  of  education  at  any  time,  and  show  trends,  as  the  bases 
for  understanding  the  problems  and  progress  of  State  and  local  school  systems 
and  of  higher  education  throughout  the  Nation.  Emerging  problems,  directions 
of  development,  needs  within  regions  at  all  educational  levels  and  in  all  varieties 
of  institutions,  could  be  kept  in  review.  Use  should  be  made  of  the  many  special- 
ized or  less  comprehensive  studies  conducted  by  other  agencies,  both  public  and 
private,  bringing  such  circumscribed  reports  and  analyses  into  the  larger  frame- 
work of  national  perspective,  filling  the  gaps  between  these  studies,  avoiding 
duplication  of  effort  or  services,  and  producing  an  all-embracing  continuing  survey 
of  education  for  use  by  the  thousands  of  individuals  and  institutions  which  now, 
because  of  inadequate  information,  often  are  forced  to  work  in  the  dark. 

3.  Sponsor  conferences  on  all  aspects  of  education  of  national  concern. — Without 
duplicating  or  replacing  the  services  of  many  public  and  private  bodies  which 
also  convene  meetings  to  consider  problems  of  education  which  are  national  in 
scope,  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  should 
continuously  identify  the  large  issues  and  problems  before  the  educators  of  the 
country  and  call  meetings  for  the  discussion  and  possible  resolution  of  these 
problems.  Only  the  resources  and  prestige  of  the  Government  can  make  such 
fully  effective  deliberative  assemblies  possible.  The  national  importance  of  such 
services  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  If  the  Nation,  either  in  peace  or  in  war,  is 
to  deal  effectively  with  emerging  educational  problems,  there  must  be  developed 
within  the  Federal  Government  machinery  for  dealing  with  educational  matters 
of  national  importance,  and  for  utilizing  the  insights  and  advice  of  the  Nation's 
educators  and  other  citizens. 

4.  Prepare  reports  and  recommendations  for  the  Federal  Security  Administrator, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  other  agencies  of  Government  concerning  legislative, 
executive,  or  other  governtnental  action  relating  to  education  at  all  levels. — If  the 
various  persons  and  agencies  in  Government  are  to  have  the  best  available  pro- 
fessional counsel,  studies  and  reports  on  contemplated  action  are  indispensable. 
This  will  often  require  extended  discussions  between  the  personnel  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  and  representatives  of  other  branches  of  Government 
having  an  interest  in,  or  a  contribution  to  make  to,  specific  educational  planning. 
The  Members  of  Congress  especially  should  be  able  to  get  information  and  advice 
on  educational  and  related  matters  quickly  and  reliably.  This  service  should 
prove  so  valuable  that  all  agencies  of  Government,  and  other  organizations  and 
institutions  as  well,  would  turn  to  it  automatically  for  professional  advice. 

5.  Administer  Federal  grants  to  the  Stales  j or  educational  purposes  and  administer 
Federal  educational  programs  which  operate  through  agencies  at  the  State,  local,  or 
institutional  level. — This  proposal  is  aiti\ed  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  field  of  education  and  to  centralize  responsibility  for  the  distribution 
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of  Federal  funds  within  one  governmental  agency.  The  execution  of  this  policy 
will  require  the  modification  through  legislative  action  of  some  existing  laws.  It 
will  also  require  consultation  in  the  future  between  representatives  of  the  various 
branches  of  Government  proposing  legislation  affecting  education.  The  imple- 
mentation of  this  plan  will  require  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  sending  proposals  relating  to  education  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
for  study  and  comment  before  action  is  taken,  or  indeed  if  possible  before  planning 
has  neared  a  stage  of  completion  in  order  that  full  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
such  suggestions  as  may  be  made  by  educational  experts. 

6.  Help  educators  and  Government  to  focus  on  basic  problems  which  must  he  solved 
if  the  Nation  is  to  be  successful  in  the  defense  effort. — In  the  period  of  the  present 
emergency  the  Office  of  Education  has  a  special  responsibility.  The  National 
Security  Resources  Board  has  designated  the  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  as  the  central  focal  point  for  information  flowing  to  and  from  the  agencies 
of  Government  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Nation's  educators,  schools,  and  colleges 
on  the  other  hand.  Lack  of  information  leads  to  diffused  effort,  often  resulting 
in  duplication  of  services  and  frustration.  The  Office  of  Education  can  help  both 
Government  and  educators  to  achieve  a  common  focus  on  essential  problems. 
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PART  2 

CRITICISMS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING  FED- 
ERAL POLICIES  IN  EDUCATION  (EMANATING  FROM 
ORGANIZATIONS  AND  AGENCIES  AND  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES) 

A.  Analytic  Summary  of  Part  2 

1.    POLICY    CRITICISMS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS    FROM    GOVERNMENTAL 
ADVISORY    COMMISSIONS 

For  20  years,  at  least,  various  advisory  commissions  convoked  by 
action  of  the  Congress,  the  President,  or  heads  of  Federal  agencies 
have  been  recommending  specific  Federal  policies  and  programs  in 
the  field  of  education.  Concerning  a  number  of  components  of  the 
broad  question  as  to  what  the  Federal  Government  should  or  should 
not  do  in  educational  matters,  expressions  of  opinion  from  these 
advisory  groups  have  been  in  impressive  agreement.  In  general  the 
recommendations  of  these  official  bodies  have  not  been  put  into  effect; 
in  spite  of  the  passage  of  time  they  are  still  applicable  to  the  present 
conduct  of  Federal  educational  activities. 

Regardless  of  whether  any  one  of  them  has  been  called  a  "commis- 
sion," "committee,"  "conference,"  or  "board,"  the  governmental 
organizations  here  under  consideration  have  functioned  wholly  or 
partially  as  Federal  advisory  commissions  on  education.  Their  con- 
clusions have  been  based  upon  extensive  research  and  study,  usually 
covering  a  period  of  years.  Altogether  their  published  reports  com- 
prise many  volumes,  one  of  the  committees  alone  having  published  21 
reports  and  staff  studies. 

Following  is  a  brief  summarj'  of  some  of  the  broader  and  more  sig- 
nificant findings,  critical  comments,  and  recommendations  of  these 
commissions.  Since  the  language  used  by  these  groups  to  express 
similar  recommendations  and  criticisms  has  varied  widely,  and  since 
most  of  the  recommendations  have  been  made  with  reservations  and 
qualifj-ing  comments,  it  should  be  understood  that  this  is  only  a  sum- 
mary of  the  basic  ideas  expressed.  For  the  more  detailed  recommen- 
dations and  criticisms  made  by  any  one  of  these  groups  the  reader 
should  refer  to  the  material  concerning  it  appearing  under  the  heading 
"Governmental  Advisory  Commissions"  following  this  summary. 

As  early  as  in  1931  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education 
appointed  by  President  Herbert  Hoover  drew  attention  to  the  cxten- 
siveness  of  Federal  educational  activities  and  to  their  wide  dispersion 
throughout  the  Federal  structure.  Respecting  these  matters,  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt, 
in  its  report  published  in  1938,  emphasized  the  findings  of  the  earlier 
committee.  In  1948  the  Task  Force  on  Education  appointed  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
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Government  reported  that  practically  every  major  department  and 
indepeDdent  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  was  participating  in 
educational  activities  not  carried  out  through  State  channels. 

Outstanding  among  programs  advocated  in  the  advisory  committee 
reports  of  1931  and  193S  is  the  proposal  for  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States  for  education  in  general,  with  emphasis  on  aid  toward 
equahzation  of  educational  opportunity.  In  supporting  tliis  proposed 
program  the  two  advisory  committees  named  have  been  joined  by  the 
National  Resom-ces  Planning  Board  (1939),  the  "White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  in  a  Democracy  (1940),  the  Committee  on 
Planning  for  Education  (1941).  the  Committee  on  Intergovernmental 
Fiscal  Relations  (1943).  the  President's  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  (1946),  the  Task  Force  on  Education  appointed  by  the 
(Hoover"!  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Govermnent  (1947),  and  the  Midcentury  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth  (1950). 

Some  other  programs  which  several  of  these  groups  have  supported 
are  the  following:  (1"^  adequate  Federal  provision  for  the  education  of 
childi-en  residing  on  Federal  reservations  and  other  Federal  properties 
exempt  from  local  taxation.  (2)  Federal  aid  for  students  in  higher 
education.  (3^  adequate  Federal  provision  for  the  education  of  native 
peoples  in  the  national  domain,  and  (4)  strengthening  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  to  give  it  leadersliip  in  educational  matters 
of  national  concern. 

Some  of  the  principal  adverse  criticisms  expressed  in  the  reports  are: 
(1)  That  the  Federal  Government  has  never  established  a  compre- 
hensive policy  or  program  for  its  educational  activities,  but  has  initi- 
ated policies  of  far-reaching  effect  as  mere  incidents  of  some  particular 
attempt  to  induce  an  immediate  and  particular  efficiency,  (2)  that 
these  policies  are  inconsistent  and  sometimes  conflicting.  (3)  that  there 
is  a  deplorable  lack  of  coordination  of  Federal  educational  programs^ 
(4)  that  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  has  been  kept  too  weak 
to  fulfill  its  proper  functions.  (5)  that  the  Federal  Government  has- 
engaged  in  overlapping  and  independent  promotions  of  cin-ricula  in 
highly  specialized  fields  while  neglecting  the  general  ciuricular  needs 
of  the  coimtry,  (6)  that,  imfortimately,  direct  Federal  aid  to  local 
schools  has  circimivented  State  departments  of  education,  and  (7)  that 
aggressive  Federal  agencies  have  promoted  their  causes  through  educa- 
tion without  regard  to  over-all  development  of  education. 

Recommendations  of  the  governmental  advisory  commissions  have 
not  been  in  agreement  respecting  the  questions  of  (1)  whether  the 
United  States  Ofiice  of  Education  should  be  an  independent  agency 
in  the  Federal  structure,  and  ('2'»  whether  the  Federal  educational 
programs  should  be  concentrated  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

2.    EXPRESSED     POSITIOXS     OF     XOXGOVERXMEXTAL     ADVISORY     GROUPS 

Over  a  period  of  years  various  advisory  groups  affiliated  with 
national,  nongovernmental  organizations  interested  in  education  have 
added  their  voices  to  those  of  the  governmental  commissions  named  in 
the  preceding  discussion.  These  nongovernmental  bodies  have  like- 
wise arrived  at  their  conclusions  through  extensive  study  and 
deliberations,  and  have  published  volummous  reports.  Following  is  a 
summary  of  what  appear  to  be  the  more  significant  and  basic  criticisms 
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and  recommendations  expressed  in  these  reports.  For  a  consideration 
of  the  exact  language  used  and  quahfying  comments  made  by  any  one 
of  the  groups  the  reader  should  refer  to  the  material  appearing  under 
its  name  in  the  later  section  of  thi«  report  headed  "Nongovernmental 
advisory  commissions." 

As  in  the  case  of  the  governmental  advisory  commissions,  these 
nongovernmental  groups  have  been  most  united  in  their  support  of  the 
principle  of  Federal  financial  aid  to  the  States  for  education  in  general. 
The  following  groups  have  joined  in  recommending  a  program  of  this 
kind:  The  National  Conference  on  the  Financing  of  Education  (1933), 
the  National  Committee  on  Coordination  in  Secondary  Education 
(1941),  the  American  Youth  Commission  (1943),  the  Interstete 
Committee  on  Postwar  Reconstruction  and  Development  (1944),  and 
the  Educational  Policies  Commission  and  the  Problems  and  Policies 
Committee  (in  a  joint  report  published  in  1945), 

"\Miile  these  nongovernmental  commissions  have  concerned  them- 
selves principally  with  the  issue  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  educa- 
tion, several  of  them  have  included  in  their  reports  recommendations, 
in  substance,  (1)  that  educational  leadership,  as  distinguished  from 
educational  control,  should  be  established,  as  a  proper  and  major 
function  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  (2)  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  establish  a  clear-cut  policy  defining  its  relations  to 
education. 

Criticisms  advanced  by  one  or  another  of  these  commissions  have 
included  the  following  ideas:  (1)  that  very  bad  educational  conditions 
have  been  allowed  to  develop  in  some  localities  of  the  United  States 
because  of  dependence  upon  local  property  taxation  for  school  support, 
(2)  that  a  large  number  of  Federal  agencies  have  been  carrying  out 
their  educational  programs  independently  rather  than  as  part  of  an 
adequately  integrated,  national  educational  effort,  (3)  that  piecemeal 
Federal  legislation  to  meet  educational  problems  has  been  hasty, 
indirect,  and  expensive,  and  has  resulted  in  Federal  controls  over 
education,  (4)  that  the  GI  bill  of  rights  has  provided  for  an  undesir- 
ably centralized  pattern  of  Federal  administration  of  educational 
benefits  for  veterans  involving  direct  Federal  contact  with  the  schools 
and  colleges,  and  (5)  that  there  has  been  a  demand  in  Federal  circles 
that  the  young  men  of  America  be  placed  under  control  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  military  training  for  at  least  1  year  of  their  lives. 

3.    POLICIES  ADVOCATED  BY  ACTIVE  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  AGENCIES 

In  addition  to  the  advisory  commissions  alread}^  named,  many 
active  organizations  and  agencies  of  national  importance  have  recently 
expressed  their  views  concerning  existing  and  proposed  educational 
programs.  Their  opinions  have  been  voiced  through  policj^  state- 
ments, resolutions,  memoranda  prepared  by  their  leading  officials, 
and  other  media.  Undoubtedly  the  extent  to  which  these  expressions 
represent  the  attitudes  of  the  constituent  members  of  the  organizations 
and  agencies  varies  widely.  In  evaluating  these  expressions  of  opinion 
consideration  should  be  given  to  a  number  of  factors  contributing  to 
the  significance  of  the  statements.  However,  the  material  concerning 
the  attitudes  of  organizations  included  in  the  present  stud}^  may  be 
regarded  as  indicating  to  a  significant  degree  the  opinions  of  their 
respective  constituencies. 
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FolloAving  is  a  summary  of  relevant  expressions  of  opinion  emanating 
from  a  number  of  important  organizations  and  agencies  which  repre- 
sent various  cross  sections  of  American  Hfe  and  wliich  have  taken  an 
interest  in  matters  dealt  with  in  this  report.  In  assuming  positions 
with  respect  to  these  matters  most  of  these  groups  have  expressed 
qualifying  considerations.  Therefore,  it  is  not  feasible  to  summarize 
their  positions  except  in  terms  of  what  appear  to  be  the  most  basic 
ideas.  For  the  exact  position  of  any  organization  or  agency  the 
reader  should  refer  to  the  latter  section  of  this  report  headed  "Pohcies 
advocated  by  active  organizations  and  agencies." 

The  number  and  variety  of  organized  groups  whose  relevant  views 
have  been  investigated  by  the  wi-iter  has  been  limited  by  consideration 
of  the  time  available  for  this  study  and  the  space  restrictions  of  the 
report.  Undoubtedly  many  organized  groups  other  than  the  selected, 
representative  organizations  named  herein  have  taken  positions  in  rela- 
tion to  questions  of  Federal  policy  in  educational  matters. 

The  educational  issue  concerning  which  the  largest  number  of 
organizations  and  agencies  included  in  this  study  have  expressed 
themselves  is  that  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  general.  The  study  has  sho^vn  that  among 
organizations  and  agencies  which  have  endorsed  the  principle  of  such 
aid  are  the  following:  The  American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators, the  American  Association  of  University  Women,  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  American 
Parents  Committee,  the  Democratic  Party,  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  the  National  Congress  of  Colored  Parents  and  Teachers, 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the  National  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  National  Farmer's  Union,  the  National  Grange,  the  Synagogue 
Council  of  America,  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

Of  the  material  furnished  by  organizations  included  in  this  study, 
only  the  statement  received  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  appears  definitely  to  express  opposition  to  Federal  aid 
to  the  States  for  education  in  general.  (The  chamber  has  approved 
Federal  aid  for  certain  specific  purposes  such  as  vocational  education.) 
The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  advocates  that  local  and 
State  governments  "fulfill  their  responsibility  by  providing  adequate 
support  for  the  whole  educational  program." 

Organizations  named  in  this  report  which  have  expressed  or  implied 
opposition  to  the  use  of  Federal  funds  in  direct  or  indirect  aid  to  non- 
public schools  have  included  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  the  International  Council  of  Reli- 
gious Education,  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the 
National  Council  of  Chief  State  vSchool  Officers,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  and  the  Syna- 
gogue Council  of  America.  Of  the  organizations  represented  in  this 
report  only  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  has  recom- 
mended specifically  that  Federal  funds  be  made  available  in  aid  to 
private  schools  for  auxiliary  school  purposes. 
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A  number  of  the  important  and  representative  organizations  in- 
cluded in  this  study  have  also  expressed  approval  of  the  basic  ideas 
that  the  Congress^ — 

(1)  Establish  the  United  States  OfBce  of  Education  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  under  the  general  direction  of  a  National  Board  of 
Education. 

(2)  Increase  appropriations  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation or  othenvise  strengthen  it,  without  regard  to  its  position 
in  the  Federal  structure. 

(3)  Establish  a  national  system  of  federally  financed  scholar- 
ships and  loans  to  students  in  higher  education. 

(4)  Strengthen  existing  provisions  for  Federal  promotion  of 
various  types  of  vocational  education. 

(5)  Provide  for  further  promotion  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment of  international  exchange  of  teachers  and  students  and 
other  international  educational  activities  designed  to  foster  good- 
will among  the  nations. 

(6)  Provide  for  general  Federal  participation  in  financing  con- 
struction of  public  school  buildings. 

(7)  Make  adequate  appropriations  for  the  education  of  children 
living  on  Federal  reservations  and  other  Federal  properties  ex- 
empt from  local  taxation. 

(8)  Provide  for  adequate  Federal  support  of  education  in  locali- 
ties overburdened  with  school  enrollments  and  having  a  reduced 
tax  base  as  a  result  of  Federal  activities  and  land  purchases. 

(9)  Establish  provisions  for  the  coordination  of  Federal  edu- 
cational activities. 

(10)  Establish  a  Federal  labor  education  extension  service  in 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

(11)  Provide  for  improvement  in  the  administration  of  Federal 
educational  benefits  for  veterans. 

(12)  Provide  Federal  aid  specifically  for  medical,  dental,  and 
nursing  education. 

Some  of  the  other  Federal  actions  recommended  by  one  or  more  of 
the  organizations  whose  views  have  been  included  in  this  study  are: 
(1)  Creation  of  a  Federal  department  to  administer  health,  education, 
and  security  functions;  (2)  provision  for  "adequate"  Federal  financing 
of  the  school-lunch  program;  (3)  establishment  of  an  Education 
Reference  Service  in  the  Library  of  Congress;  (4)  granting  of  Federal 
aid  to  higher  education  for  resident  teaching  purposes;  and  (5)  au- 
thorization of  Federal  grants  to  colleges  for  specific  services  to  the 
Government. 

4.    RECOMMENDATIONS    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    UNITED     STATES 

From  time  to  time  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  recom- 
mended Federal  policies  and  programs  in  the  field  of  education. 
Following  the  precedent  set  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  repeatedly  advocated  measures  involving  the  as- 
sumption of  further  Federal  responsibility  in  this  field.  Emphasizing 
the  importance  of  education  to  the  national  safety  and  progress,  the 
President  has  recommended  a  variety  of  specific  Federal  educational 
programs  and  other  Federal  actions  concernmg  education.     Without 

•  Legislation  respecting  several  of  these  matters  was  enacted  by  the  81st  Cong. 
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attempting  to  cover  all  of  his  recommendations  affecting  education 
dm'ing  the  period  specified,  following  is  a  summary  of  the  President's 
recommendations  and  declarations  more  specificall}^  concerned  with 
education  during  1949  and  1950.  The  exact  language  used  by  the 
President  is  given  later  in  this  report. 

1949. — In  his  economic  report  of  January  7,  and  in  his  budget 
message  of  January  10,  the  President  recommended:  (1)  A  Federal 
program  of  aid  to  the  States  for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion; (2)  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government  with  public  agencies 
and  private  institutions  in  providing  a  national  system  of  general 
scholarships  and  fellowships;  (3)  a  federally  financed  survey  of  edu- 
cational-building needs  and  the  most  feasible  methods  of  meeting 
them. 

On  February  21,  the  President  recommended  expansion  of  the  edu- 
cational programs  carried  out  bj^  the  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  in  cooperation  with  other  governments  in  Latin  America. 

Declaring  education  to  be  ''our  first  line  of  defense"  and  "the  most 
important  task  before  us,"  in  an  address  on  March  8,  President  Tru- 
man again  recommended  Federal  grants  to  help  the  States  meet  the 
operating  expenses  of  elementar}"  and  secondary  schools.  Also  he 
again  recommended  a  "soundly  conceived  Federal  scholarship  pro- 
gram" in  higher  education. 

On  April  22,  the  President  proposed  Federal  aid  specifically  for 
medical  schools  and  for  scholarships  for  medical  students.  On  Sep- 
tember 10,  he  expressed  belief  of  the  existence  of  an  urgent  need  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  Federal  policj^  and  plan  with  respect  to 
the  education  of  all  children  living  on  Federal  propert}^  not  subject 
to  State  and  local  taxation,  and  the  education  of  children  living  in 
communities  adversely  afiected  by  Federal  activities. 

1950. — Declaring  national  deficiencies  in  education  to  be  "com- 
pelling," in  his  economic  report  to  Congress  on  January  6,  1950, 
President  Truman  repeated  his  recommendations  for  new  Federal 
educational  programs  including:  (1)  Measures  to  expand  enrollments 
in  schools  of  medicine,  niu-sing,  dentistry  and  public  health;  (2)  aid  to 
the  States  for  elementary  and  secondary  education;  (3)  provision  of 
funds  for  a  surve}^  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  need  for  school 
construction;  and  (4)  limited  aid  to  young  people  "financially  unable 
to  secure  the  higher  education  essential  to  the  full  development  of  their 
talents." 

The  President's  budget  message  to  Congress  on  January  9  set  forth 
in  detail  his  proposals  for  Federal  promotion  of  elementary,  secondary 
and  higher  education. 

On  March  2,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  enclosing  a  resolution  adopted  by 
that  committee,  President  Truman  reiterated  in  strong  terms  his 
recommendation  for  a  Federal  program  of  aid  to  the  States  for  educa- 
tion. In  the  letter  he  pointed  out  also  that  he  had  long  recommended 
creation  of  a  new  department  to  "include  the  present  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  other  governmental  functions  in  the  field  of  education,  health, 
and  welfare."  In  remarks  at  Havre,  Mont.,  on  May  12,  the  President 
decried  the  "false  bugaboo  of  Federal  control  over  education"  and  again 
declared  that  the  Federal  Government  should  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  general  educational  purposes. 

(End  of  summary  of  Part  2.) 
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B.  Expressions  From  Advisory  Commissions  (1929-50) 

1.    policy  criticisms  and  recommendations  from  governmental 
advisory  commissions 

(a)  The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  (1929). 
(6)  The  United  States  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  (1936). 

(c)  The  National  Resources  Planning  Board  (1939). 

(d)  The  President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education  (1946). 

(e)  The  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  (the  Hoover  Commission)  (1947). 

(J)  Other  governmental  advisory  groups. 

Within  recent  years  a  number  of  advisory  groups  of  prominent 
educators  and  laymen  convoked  by  action  of  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, or  heads  of  Federal  agencies  have  issued  reports  containing  criti- 
cisms and  recommendations  concerning  existing  and  proposed  Federal 
activities  in  education.  The  conclusions  of  these  official  bodies  have 
been  based  upon  extensive  study  and  research,  usually  covering  a 
period  of  years.  The  reports  of  the  groups  named  in  the  following 
pages  are  available  in  published  form.  Altogether  they  number  many 
volumes.  Time  and  space  limitations  of  the  present  study  do  not 
permit  inclusion  of  a  digest  of  these  reports  as  a  whole.  However, 
besides  identifying  the  commissions  which  issued  them,  the  following 
pages  set  forth  some  of  the  broader  and  more  significant  criticisms 
and  recommendations  which  they  contain.  In  general,  the  recommen- 
dations have  not  been  put  into  effect.  In  spite  of  the  passage  of  time 
they  are  applicable  to  the  present  conduct  of  Federal  activities  in  the 
field  of  education. 

(a)   The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  {1929) 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  was  appointed  by 
President  Herbert  Hoover  in  1929.  Regarding  the  task  of  the  Com- 
mittee, in  his  message  to  Congress  on  December  3  of  that  year  the 
President  said: 

In  view  of  the  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  policies  which  should  be 
pursued  by  the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to  education,  I  have  appointed 
a  committee  representative  of  the  important  educational  associations  and  others 
to  investigate  and  present  recommendations. 

A  grant  of  $100,000  from  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  financed 
studies  made  by  the  Committee,  in  which  assistance  was  obtained 
from  a  number  of  research  collaborators  and  special  consultants  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

Following  is  the  essence  of  some  of  the  broader  and  more  significant 
findings  and  recommendations  which  the  Committee  ^  set  forth  in  its 
two- volume  report: 

The  multitudinous  Federal  educational  activities  are  scattered 
throughout  the  various  Federal  departments  and  independent  agen- 
cies, among  which  there  is  Httle  evidence  of  cooperation  in  the  dis- 
charge of  educational  responsibilities  having  the  same  major  purpose. 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  inclusive  and  consistent  public 
policy  as  to  what  it  should  or  should  not  do  in  the  field  of  education. 
Whatever  particular  policies  it  seems  to  be  pursuing  are  often  incon- 
sistent \vith  one  another;  sometimes  they  are  in  conflict.     They  sug- 

'  The  representatives  of  Catholic  and  Negro  education,  respectively,  submitted  minority  reports  regarding 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Department  of  Education  and  special  grants  for  Negro  education. 
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gest  a  haphazard  development,  wherein  poHcies  of  far-reaching  effect 
have  been  set  up  as  mere  incidents  of  some  special  attempt  to  induce 
an  immediate  and  particular  efficiency.  Establishment  of  a  compre- 
hensive, forward-looking,  and  coherent  public  policy  in  this  field  will 
be  necessary  to  eft'ect  great  improvements  in  the  administration  of 
Federal  educational  responsibilities. 

There  are  national  responsibilities  for  education  which  only  the 
Federal  Government  can  adequately  meet.  The  American  people 
are  justified  in  using  their  Federal  tax  system  to  give  financial  aid  to 
education  in  the  States.  Federal  aid  should  be  given  to  education 
as  a  whole  rather  than  to  particular  types  of  training.  Requiring 
the  matching  of  Federal  money  grants  with  State  or  local  funds  is  an 
undesirable  polic}^  in  the  field  of  education. 

The  Federal  Government  is  definitely  obligated  to  guarantee  or 
provide  facilities  necessary  to  the  education  of  peoples  resident  on 
areas  directly  under  its  control.  It  has  special  responsibilities  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  native  peoples  resident  in  our  national 
domain.  It  should  formulate  a  more  comprehensive  and  unified 
policy  in  regard  to  provisions  for  education  in  the  Territories  and 
outlying  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

The  Federal  Government  should  encourage  the  widespread  use  of 
school  and  course  training  for  its  personnel  in  order  to  improve  the 
services  of  the  Government.  It  should  develop  its  research  and  infor- 
mation services  with  increasing  emphasis  on  comprehensive  research 
and  on  the  diffusion  of  information  needed  for  decision  on  critical 
national  issues.  It  should  extend  the  educational  activities  of  the 
United  States  in  cooperation  with  other  countries,  particularly  those 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  time  has  come  to  establish  a  Federal  headquarters  for  education 
competent  to  meet  the  increasing  national  responsibility  in  this  field. 
The  committee  recommends  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Edu- 
cation with  a  secretary  in  the  President's  Cabinet. 

(6)    The  {United  States)  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  (1936) 

The  (United  States)  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  (at  first 
caUed  the  President's  Committee  -  on  Vocational  Education)  was 
appointed  by  President  F.  D.  Roosevelt  in  1936.  In  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  early  in  1937,  the  President  pointed  out  that  numerous 
educational  bills  were  pending  in  the  Congress.  He  asked  the  com- 
mittee to  give  extended  consideration  to  the  whole  matter  of  Federal- 
State-local  relationships  in  education. 

The  report  and  staff  studies  of  the  committee,  together  comprising 
21  volumes,  were  printed  in  1938  and  1939.  The  proposals  of  the 
committee  related  principally  to  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  aid  to  education  in  the  States,  Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
findings  and  recommendations. 

Federal  activities  in  education  began  as  early  as  1800.  Nearly 
every  department  of  the  Federal  Government  now  carries  out  extensive 
educational  functions. 

Past  Federal  participation  in  education  has  been  required  by  the 
fact  that  locally  supported  programs  of  education  have  never  been 
adequate  to  accomplish  all  vital  national  purposes.  Their  relative 
inadequacy  is  increasing,  not  because  the  local  programs  do  not 
improve  but  because  they  do  not  improve  rapidly  enough  to  meet 
increasing  needs. 
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The  ability  of  the  States  and  local  communities  to  provide  educa- 
tion has  always  been  unequal.  That  inequality  has  been  magnified, 
however,  by  the  recent  great  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  social 
and  economic  conditions.  At  the  same  time,  education  has  become 
increasingly  important. 

In  providing  funds  to  more  nearly  equalize  educational  opportunity, 
the  most  efficient  taxes  are  the  Federal  taxes  on  incomes  and  estates. 
These  taxes  are  collected  chiefly  in  the  richer  areas,  where  the  resources 
available  to  local  taxation  are  more  than  adequate  for  the  support  of 
schools.  There  are  definite  limits  on  the  extent  to  which  any  individ- 
ual State  can  use  taxes  based  upon  ability  to  pay,  such  as  tlie  income 
and  estate  taxes.  These  are  the  taxes  which  above  all  others  should 
be  used  to  provide  funds  for  equalization  purposes.  They  can  be 
applied  effectively  on  a  large  scale  only  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  committee  recommends  new  Federal  grants  for  the  following 
educational  pm-poses:  (1)  general  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  (2)  improved  preparation  of  teachers  and  other  educational 
personnel,  (3)  construction  of  school  buildings  to  facilitate  district 
reorganization,  (4)  improved  administration  of  State  departments  of 
education,  (5)  educational  services  for  adults,  (6)  rural  library  services, 
and  (7)  cooperative  educational  research,  planning,  and  demonstration. 

The  committee  also  recommends,  among  other  proposals,  (1)  revision 
of  the  statutes  providing  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education,  (2) 
Federal  aid  for  students  from  16  to  24  years  of  age,  inclusive,  (3) 
Federal  appropriations  for  counseling  through  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  and  for  apprentice  training,  (4)  establishment  of 
a  permanent  policy  assuring  educational  opportunities  to  all  children 
of  Federal  employees  on  reservations  and  at  foreign  posts,  (5)  con- 
tinued functioning  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  pre- 
dominantly as  an  agency  for  research  and  leadership  in  education, 
and  (6)  establishment  of  an  interdepartmental  committee  to  coordinate 
the  educational  activities  of  the  various  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

(c)   The  National  Resources  Planning  Board  {1939) 

In  conformity  with  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  7,  1939 
(53  Stat.  813),  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  was  established 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  effective  July  1,  1939.  An 
Executive  order  of  September  8,  1939,  authorized  the  Board  to  collect, 
prepare,  and  make  available  to  the  President,  with  recommendations, 
such  plans,  data,  and  information  as  might  be  helpful  to  a  planned 
development  and  use  of  national  resources,  including  human  resources. 
The  Board  published  its  findings  and  recommendations  in  numerous 
volumes  issued  over  a  period  of  several  years. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  President,  during  1942 
and  1943  the  Board  concentrated  its  activities  on  correlating  plans 
and  programs  under  consideration  in  many  Federal,  State,  and  private 
organizations  for  postwar  full  emplojmaent,  security,  and  building 
America.  Part  I  of  its  report  for  1943,  entitled  "Postwar  Plan  and 
Program,"  brought  together  some  of  its  plans  and  recommendations 
for  the  period  of  postwar  development  of  the  Nation's  expanding 
economy. 

Respecting  education  the  Board  recommends — 

(I)  that  equal  access  to  elementary-  and  high-school  education 
be  assured  all  children  and  youth; 
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(II)  that  equal  access  to  general  and  specialized  education  be 
made  available  to  all  youth  of  college  and  university  age,  accord- 
ing to  their  abilities;  and 

(III)  that  adequate  funds  be  made  available  by  the  local  and 
State  governments  and  underwritten  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  carry  out  these  recommendations  of  the  Board. 

In  developing  these  primary  recommendations  in  its  report,  the 
Board  set  forth  a  number  of  subsidiary  recommendations  and  sup- 
porting ideas,  including  the  following  having  special  bearing  upon  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  services  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  State 
departments  of  education  should  be  expanded  and  developed  to 
provide  adequate  research  facilities  and  educational  leadership  to  the 
Nation.  The  United  States  Office  of  Education  has  never  had  the 
financial  support  to  provide  adequate  leadership  to  the  States  and  the 
Nation  in  this  field.  In  the  future  the  Office  of  Education  should 
become  the  major  instrument  of  educational  research  and  planning. 
Its  services  should  be  expanded  and  improved. 

Most  of  the  increases  in  expenditures  for  education  in  the  postwar 
period  must  be  financed  principally  if  not  entirely  by  Federal  funds. 
Inequalities  of  the  tax  burden  for  education  within  and  among  the 
States  should  be  reduced  through  the  distribution  of  State  and  Federal 
funds  on  the  basis  of  need.  Measured  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
children  and  youth  to  be  educated  and  the  ability  to  raise  school 
revenue,  some  States  are  six  or  seven  times  as  able  as  others  to  support 
education.  Not  even  an  approximate  approach  to  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  can  be  achieved  unless  the  great  disparities 
in  the  ability  to  support  education  among  and  within  States  are 
materially  reduced.  The  only  agency  that  can  remedy  the  inequality 
among  the  States  in  the  tax  burden  for  education  is  the  Federal 
Government.     It  should  accept  this  role. 

Federal  funds  should  be  used  primarily  to  improve  educational 
opportunity  in  States  where  the  need  is  greatest.  Need  is  determined 
in  large  part  by  the  number  of  persons  to  be  educated  and  the  financial 
ability  of  the  States  to  raise  revenue. 

Authority  for  the  allocation  of  grants  might  well  be  vested  either 
in  a  special  board  established  for  this  purpose  or  in  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator.  The  agency  to  which  this  authority  is  granted  should 
be  required  to  allocate  the  funds  among  the  States  annually  in  accord- 
ance with  their  financial  need.  It  should  develop  and  use  an  objective 
formula  based  upon  number  of  children  of  school  age  as  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  financial  ability  of  the  States  as  calcu- 
lated by  an  appropriate  Federal  agency,  possibly  the  Treasury,  and 
such  other  factors  as  may  be  relevant. 

(d)  The  President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education  {19 46) 

On  July  13,  1946,  President  Truman  established  the  President's 
Commission  on  Higher  Education.  He  charged  its  members  with  the 
task  of  examining  the  functions  of  higher  education  in  our  democracy 
and  determining  the  means  by  which  these  functions  can  best  be  per- 
formed. 

The  magnitude  of  the  issues  involved  prompted  the  Commission  to 
incorporate  its  findings  and  recommendations  in  a  series  of  six  volumes. 
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Following  are  in  substance  some  of  the  more  significant  comments  and 
recommendations  which  they  contain  relative  to  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  education. 

The  Federal  Government  assumes  responsibility  for  supplementing 
State  and  local  efforts  in  military  defense  against  the  Nation's  enemies 
without;  surely  it  may  as  justifiably  assume  responsibility  for  supple- 
menting State  and  local  efforts  against  educational  deficiencies  and 
inequalities  that  are  democracy's  enemies  withm. 

Existing  programs  and  proposals  indicate  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment recognizes  the  desirability  of  providing  financial  aid  to  students 
in  liigher  education,  because  of  the  public  benefits  which  accrue.  This 
Commission  believes,  however,  that  a  general  program  of  national 
grants-in-aid  and  graduate  fellowships,  equally  available  within  the 
limits  of  the  Federal  appropriation  to  all  eligible  students,  will  make 
specialized  and  piecemeal  programs  unnecessary  and  unwise.  By 
having  all  general  grants  and  fellowship  programs  administered  within 
a  single  program,  the  competition  among  the  various  programs  can  be 
eliminated.     This  is  imperative  to  meet  total  national  needs. 

A  national  program  of  Federal  scholarships  in  the  form  of  grants- 
in-aid  should  be  provided  for  at  least  20  percent  of  all  undergraduate, 
nonveteran  students.  The  basis  of  individual  need,  coupled  with  the 
requisite  qualifications  of  total  personal  abilities  and  interests,  should 
be  the  controlling  factor  in  the  selection  of  the  recipients  of  such  aid. 

In  order  to  provide  appropriate  and  adequate  encouragement  of 
graduate  study  beyond  the  baccalam-eate  degree  and  to  assure  the 
Nation  an  adequate  supply  of  highly  trained  personnel,  the  Commis- 
sion recommends  a  program  of  fellowships  for  graduate  study. 

The  individual  undergraduate  student  benefiting  from  the  scholar- 
ship program  should  have  a  free  choice  nationally  among  approved 
institutions.  The  maximum  amount  of  money  available  per  under- 
graduate student  per  year  should  be  $800.  Methods  of  allocating 
this  sum  within  the  several  States  should  be  on  a  basis  which  takes 
account  of  the  number  of  each  State's  high  school  graduates  and  total 
college  age  population. 

Fellowships  for  graduate  students  should  have  the  value  of  $1,500 
per  student  per  year.  The  candidates  should  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  a  national  competitive  examination  and  the  student  should  be  free 
to  make  his  choice  of  the  institutions  he  would  attend. 

The  Commission  recommends  a  fundamental  change  in  the  position 
given  to  the  central  education  agency  in  the  Federal  Government. 
First,  the  financial  support  given  to  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  must  be  commensurate  with  the  great  tasks  confronting 
that  agency.  Second,  the  status  of  the  agency  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Government  must  be  raised.  Regardless  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  is  done  the  status  of  education  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  raised  before  the  Government  will  be  able  to  play  its 
important  role  in  the  speedy  improvement  in  education  at  all  levels 
throughout  the  country.  The  United  States  Office  of  Education 
should:  (1)  help  strengthen  elementary  and  secondary  education; 
(2)  provide  leadership  for  higher  education;  (3)  cooperate  with  the 
States  in  (a)  identifying  young  people  of  exceptional  talent,  (6)  carry- 
ing on  student-aid  programs  designed  to  remove  or  lessen  the  economic 
barriers  to  higher  education,  and  (c)  providing  special  services  such 
as  disseminating  information  about  higher  education;  (4)  foster  edu- 
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catioELal  research;  (5)  assist  in  placement  of  specialized  personnel; 
(6)  assure  equality  of  higher  educational  opportunity;  and  (7)  help 
higher  education  meet  its  international  obligations. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  President  establish  an 
interdepartmental  committee  consisting  of  a  representative  or  repre- 
sentatives of  each  department  or  agency  maintaining  one  or  more 
educational  or  research  programs  which  utilize  the  colleges  or  uni- 
versities, the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  to  serve  as 
chairman. 

To  provide  the  financial  support  for  higher  education  which  its 
value  to  the  individual  and  to  the  Nation  more  than  justifies  will 
require  that  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govermnent,  as  a  partner  with 
the  States  in  the  support  of  higher  education,  be  greatly  strengthened 
and  expanded. 

The  time  has  come  for  America  to  develop  a  sound  pattern  of  con- 
tinuing Federal  support  for  higher  education. 

The  following  basic  principles  should  guide  the  development  and 
expansion  of  Federal  financial  relations  with  higher  education. 

(I)  In  its  relationships  to  higher  education,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  recognize  the  national  importance  of  a  well- 
rounded  and  well-integrated  program  of  education  for  all  citizens, 
regardless  of  age,  sex,  race,  creed,  or  economic  and  social  status. 

(II)  Federal  funds  for  the  general  support  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  should  be  distributed  among  the  States  on  an 
equalization  basis. 

(III)  Federal  appropriations  for  the  general  support  of  higher 
education  should  clearly  recognize  the  responsibility  of  the  States 
for  the  administration  and  control  of  the  education  programs. 

(IV)  Adequate  safeguards  should  be  established  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  assure  the  full  realization  of  the  purposes  for 
which  aid  is  to  be  granted. 

(V)  Federal  funds  for  the  general  support  of  current  educa- 
tional activities  and  for  general  capital  outlay  purposes  should 
be  appropriated  for  use  only  in  institutions  under  public  control.* 

(V)  Federal  funds  provided  for  scholarships  or  grants-in-aid 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  individuals  of  ability  and  fellowships 
for  those  of  special  talent  to  obtain  equality  of  opportunity  in 
education  should  be  paid  directly  to  the  qualifying  individuals. 

(VII)  As  is  deemed  necessary,  the  Federal  Govermnent  should 
make  contracts  with  individual  institutions,  publicly  or  privately 
controlled,  for  specific  services  authorized  by  national  legislation. 

(e)  The  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  {the  Hoover  Commission) ,  Idljl 

In  accordance  with  Public  Law  162  (80th  Cong.)  approved  July  7, 
1947,  the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  undertook  an  examination  into  the  operation  and  organ- 
ization of  the  executive  functions  and  activities.  In  this  examination 
it  had  the  assistance  of  various  task  forces  which  made  studies  of 
particular  segments  of  the  Government. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  major  criticisms  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  administration  of  Federal  activities  in 
education  set  forth  in  (I)  the  Commission's  Report  on  Social  Security 

'  Two  members  of  the  Commission  dissented  to  this  principle. 
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and  Education  and  (II)  the  Task  Force  Report  on  Federal  Policy  and 
Organization  for  Education: 

(I)  The  Commission's  Report  on  Social  Security  and  Education. — 
With  respect  to  elementary  and  secondary  education  the  Federal 
Government  has  engaged  in  overlapping  and  independent  promotions 
of  curricula  in  highly  specialized  fields,  while  neglecting  the  general 
curricular  needs  of  the  country.  Direct  Federal  aid  to  local  schools 
in  curriculum  development  and  in  providing  school  lunches  has  cir- 
cumvented State  departments  of  education.  There  has  not  been 
sufficient  coordination  of  the  educational  and  nutritional  aspects  of 
the  school  lunch  program.  Regarding  its  responsibility  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  of  Federal  employees  on  federally  owned  properties, 
the  Government  does  not  have  a  consistent  and  comprehensive  policy. 
Lilvewise  it  has  no  common  policy  for  the  education  of  Indians, 
Eskimos,  and  other  native  peoples  living  in  the  insular  and  mandated 
Territories  of  the  United  States. 

Nine  Federal  departments  and  agencies  are  making  grants  or  enter- 
ing into  contracts  for  research  through  colleges  and  universities  with- 
out any  coordination  of  these  programs.  These  projects  are  concen- 
trated in  the  natural  and  physical  sciences  and  have  an  important 
eflect  upon  the  educational  system. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  these  programs  should  be  concen- 
trated in  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  but  the  Commission 
believes  they  must  be  administered  by  the  agencies  whose  functions 
they  promote. 

The  new  Department  recommended  by  the  Commission  to  adminis- 
ter social  security,  education,  and  Indian  affairs  should  continue  to 
perform  the  historic  functions  of  the  Office  of  Education.  The  Depart- 
ment should  also  analyze  the  effects  of  expenditures  and  programs 
relating  to  education  and  assist  the  President  in  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  for  the  correction  of  deficiencies  in  this 
field. 

(II)  The  Task  Force  Report  en  Federal  Policy  and  Organization  for 
Education. — In  general.  Federal  activities  in  encouragement  and 
support  of  education  in  the  States  have  been  highly  beneficial  both 
from  a  State  and  a  national  point  of  view.  The  argument  that  Federal 
aid  would  lead  to  Federal  control  of  education  in  the  States  has  often 
been  used  as  a  screen  by  those  who  oppose  Federal  assistance  on  other 
grounds.  The  danger  to  education  lies  more  in  the  uncontrolled 
spread  of  uncoordinated  and  specialized  educational  functions  over 
the  Government  without  regard  to  effective  over-all  educational 
development. 

The  complaint  is  that  the  Federal  Government  has  never  adopted 
an  over-all  policy  in  regard  to  its  educational  activities,  that  legisla- 
tion has  been  piecemeal  and  programs  have  been  uncoordinated. 
Aggressive  groups  or  agencies  have  promoted  their  causes  through 
education  without  regard  to  the  over-all  development  of  education. 
The  Office  of  Education  has  been  kept  so  weak  that  it  has  neither  the 
governmental  status  nor  the  facilities  to  be  an  efl'ective  force  in  develop- 
ing or  coordinating  a  Federal  program  of  education.  Uncoordinated 
activities  in  this  field  pervade  practically  all  of  the  major  departments 
and  independent  agencies  of  the  executive  branch.  During  each  of 
the  last  several  years  the  Federal  Government  has  expended  several 
billions  of  dollars  for  educational  activities  carried  out  throagh  other 
than  State  channels. 
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Basic  control  of  and  responsibility  for  education  should  continue 
to  be  a  State  and  local  function.  However,  the  Nation,  as  well  as 
States  and  localities,  is  vitally  concerned  that  education  be  effective 
and  Federal  financial  assistance  and  leadership  of  a  noncoercive  nature 
are  often  desirable.  Grants-in-aid  or  other  fiscal  assistance  to  States 
for  education  should  be  as  general  as  possible  in  nature,  consistent 
with  the  Federal  obligation  and  necessity  for  ascertaining  that  funds 
are  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  intended. 

The  Federal  Government  should  assure  equal  opportunity  at  public 
expense  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  of  dependent  children 
of  Federal  employees  who  live  on  special  Federal  properties,  reserva- 
tions, construction  projects,  Federal  overseas  installations,  and  in 
occupied  areas.  The  Federal  Government  should  assure  educational 
opportunity  to  Indians  and  other  native  peoples  in  the  Territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

The  Federal  educational  agency  should  retain  with  major  emphasis 
its  historical  functions  of  (a)  coUecting  data  to  show  the  conditions 
and  progress  of  education,  (6)  diffusing  information  to  aid  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  efhcient  school  systems,  and  (c)  otherwise 
promoting  the  cause  of  education  thi'oughout  the  country. 

All  Federal  activities  concerning  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
in  the  States  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  educational 
agency  unless  the  evidence  is  clear  cut  to  the  contrary.  The  agency 
should  also  be  responsible  for  Federal  activities  involving  higher 
educational  institutions  which  primarily  concern  more  than  the 
specialty  of  any  noneducational  department  or  independent  agency. 

The  Federal  educational  agency  should  be  a  source  for  professional 
educational  service  to  all  governmental  agencies  involved  in  educa- 
tional matters,  whether  concerned  with  in-service  training  or  the 
promotion  of  their  particular  specialties.  Needing  greater  stress  is 
the  function  of  the  agency  to  perform  aggressive  research,  diffuse 
information  and  promote  educational  activities  greatly  needed  but 
often  neglected  by  States. 

Among  other  functions  the  Federal  educational  agency  should 
perform  that  of  a  clearing  house  for  service  and  information  rendered 
educators,  educational  institutions  and  scholars  by  Federal  agencies, 
libraries,  and  specialized  personnel. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  has  not  been  properly 
equipped  to  perform  its  appropriate  functions. 

The  organization  of  the  Office  of  Education  should  be  consistent 
with  what  is  considered  good  organizational  practice  on  the  State  and 
local  level.  Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Board  of  Education. 

The  commissionership  of  education  should  be  a  professional  career 
position.  It  should  challenge  the  caliber  of  man  drawn  to  our  most 
responsible  positions  of  educational  administration  at  State,  local,  or 
institutional  level.  There  are  many  valid  arguments  in  favor  of 
appointment  of  the  Commissioner  by  a  National  Board  of  Education. 

The  determination  of  the  location  of  the  Federal  educational  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  should  be  governed  largely  by  its  functions 
and  its  modes  of  operation.  There  are  three  feasible  places  where  the 
agency  could  be  located.  First,  a  Federal  Department  of  Education 
with  a  Cabinet  officer  at  its  head  could  be  established.    This  arrange- 
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ment  could,  however,  subject  education  to  political  control.  Loca- 
tion of  the  agency  in  a  Federal  Department  of  Health,  Welfare,  and 
Education  appears  more  desirable,  but  would  have  certain  disadvan- 
tages. The  majority  of  the  amassed  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favor  of 
making  the  Office  of  Education  an  independent  agency. 

(/")  Other  governmental  advisory  groups 

Besides  the  commissions  already  named,  the  Federal  Government 
has  sponsored  several  other  committees  and  "conferences"  which  have 
published  criticisms  and  recommendations  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  activities  in  education.  Included  are  the  following 
groups  which  will  be  here  identified  and  their  criticisms  and  recom- 
mendations briefly  noted:  (1)  The  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren in  a  Democracy  (1939) ;  (2)  the  Committee  on  Planning  for  Edu- 
cation (1941);  (3)  the  Committee  on  Intergovernmental  Fiscal  Rela- 
tions (1943),  and  (4)  the  Midcentury  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth  (1950). 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy  was 
organized  at  the  suggestion  of  President  F.  D.  Roosevelt  and  con- 
vened in  April  1939  and  January  1940.  The  Conference,  headed  by 
Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor,  ultimately  comprised  676  people. 
These  represented  many  types  of  professional  and  civic  interests, 
practical  experience,  and  political  and  religious  belief. 

The  general  report  adopted  by  the  Conference  in  January  1940 
declared  that  the  resources  of  many  school  districts  and  even  of  entire 
States  and  regions  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  school 
population  nor  provide  suitable  standards  of  educational  efficiency. 
The  Conference  recommended  that  an  extended  program  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  be  adopted  in  order  to  reduce  in- 
equalities in  educational  opportunity  among  States. 

In  December  1941,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
appointed  a  Committee  on  Planning  for  Education,  which  in  1942 
published  a  report  embodying  its  discussions  and  viewpoints.  The 
report  contains  the  following  statement  relative  to  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  education. 

The  financial  support  of  public  education  must  be  borne  jointly  by  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  In  general  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
have  never  assumed  a  sufficiently  large  share  of  the  costs  of  public  educa- 
tion    *     *     *. 

Far  too  many  people,  including  both  professional  educators  and  laymen,  do  not 
realize  the  imperative  need  for  Federal  support  for  public  education. 

In  June  1941  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  appomted  a  Committee 
on  Intergovernmental  Fiscal  Relations  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  fiscal  relations  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  project  was  financed  in  part  by  special  funds  provided 
by  the  Congress.  The  committee  also  had  at  its  disposal  the  aid  of 
the  Institute  of  Public  Administration,  made  possible  by  a  grant  to 
the  institute  by  the  Carnegie  Corp.  to  carry  through  such  parts  of  the 
work  as  could  not  appropriately  be  financed  from  Federal  funds. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  published  in  1943  as  a  congres- 
sional document.*  It  reviewed  some  of  the  factors  which  should  be 
considered  in  connection  with  proposals  for  Federal  participation  in 
financing  general  elementary  and  secondary  education.     With  refer- 

•  7811)  ConR.,  1st  sess..  S.  Doc.  69. 
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ence  to  the  use  of  Federal  funds  in  the  maintenance  of  mmimura 
standards  of  educational  opportunity  the  committee  declared  that: 

Of  all  the  functions  of  government  which  might  be  candidates  for  minimum 
status  general  education  has  the  strongest  claim. 

Concernmg  other  Federal  activities  in  education  the  committee 
advanced  the  following  ideas: 

In  the  field  of  secondary  and  higher  education  a  conspicuous  fact  is  the  amount 
of  latent  talent  in  the  population  which  is  never  developed.  Many  of  the  most 
promising  youths  discontinue  education  long  before  the  opportunities  for  profitable 
investment,  both  from  the  personal  and  social  points  of  view,  have  been  exhausted. 
Better  exploitation  of  talent  would  help  to  increase  the  national  income  and  to 
diminish  differences  in  its  distribution. 

As  to  higher  education,  the  program  had  best  be  confined  to  aid  to  individuals 
rather  than  institutions.  This  might  take  the  lOrm  of  federally  supported  scholar- 
ships of  various  sorts,  including  loan  scholarships  and  work  scholarships  on  the 
order  of  those  offered  by  the  National  Youth  Administration.  Scholarship  loans 
to  be  repaid  through  the  return  of  a  percentage  of  the  beneficiary's  income  (like  a 
special  income  tax)  over  a  certain  period  of  time  in  the  postschool  period  might 
also  be  considered.  The  amount  granted  on  these  conditions  should  be  generous, 
but  the  selection  should  follow  rigorous  standards  of  fitness. 

Wise  Federal  leadership  with  regard  to  educational  development  in  the  United 
States  can  make  an  impressive  contribution  to  the  economic,  political,  and 
cultural  life  of  the  country. 

The  Midcentur}^  Wliite  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 
was  called  by  President  Truman  in  August  1949.  At  that  time  the 
President  appointed  a  committee  of  52  prominent  citizens  to  direct  the 
planning  and  subsequent  activities.  The  Conference  was  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  3  to  7,  1950.  Over  6,000  persons, 
including  4,620  voting  delegates,  attended.  All  the  States  and 
Territories  were  represented. 

By  a  vote  of  its  delegates  in  plenary  session  on  December  7,  1950, 
the  Conference  adopted  a  platform  statement  which  had  been  devel- 
oped in  the  various  discussions  based  upon  numerous  studies  and 
reports.  The  platform  contains  many  recommendations  concerning 
education,  including  the  following  having  particular  reference  to  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government: 

10.  That  steps  be  taken  at  the  National,  State,  and  local  levels  to  improve  the 
facilities  and  increase  the  output  of  professional  schools  preparing  persons  for 
services  to  children. 

*  4c  *  *  *  *  * 

17.  That  further  Federal  aid  be  provided  to  the  States  for  educational  services, 
in  tax-supported  public  schools,  without  Federal  control,  to  help  equalize  educa- 
tional opportunity;  the  issue  of  auxiliary  services  to  be  considered  on  its  merits 
in  separate  legislation. 

2.    EXPRESSED     POSITIONS     OF    NONGOVERNMENTAL    ADVISORY    GROUPS 

(a)  National  Conference  on  the  Financing  of  Education  (1933). 

(b)  The  National  Committee  on  Coordination  in  Secondary  Educa- 
tion (1941). 

(c)  The  American  Youth  Commission  (1943). 

(d)  The  Interstate  Committee  on  Postwar  Reconstruction  and 
Development  (1944). 

(e)  The  Educational  Policies  Commission;  and  the  Problems  and 
Policies  Committee  (joint  stud}^  and  report,  1945). 

In  addition  to  the  governmental  advisorv  commissions  named  in 
the  preceding  section  of  this  report,  various  advisory  groups  affiliated 
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with  national,  nongovernmental  organizations  interested  in  education 
have  published  criticisms  and  made  recommendations  concerning  the 
administration  of  Federal  activities  in  education.  Like  the  govern- 
mental commissions  already  enumerated,  these  nongovernmental  bodies 
have  usually  arrived  at  their  conclusions  following  extensive  study  and 
deliberations.  Identification  of  certain  groups  of  this  type  and 
summaries  of  then  criticisms  and  recommendations  concerning  Fed- 
eral activities  in  education  appear  in  the  following  pages.  \¥hile 
the  comments  of  these  groups  relate  principally  to  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  for  education,  this  frequently  involves  the  whole  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  education,  and  some  of  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations deal  specifically  with  the  latter,  broader  field  of  activity. 

(a)  National  Conference  on  the  Financing  of  Education  (1933) 

The  National  Conference  on  the  Financing  of  Education  was  held 
in  1933  under  the  auspices  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Emergency 
in  Education  and  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  Participants  represented  a  number  of  edu- 
cational organizations  and  agencies.  The  report  of  the  Conference 
set  forth  — 

from  a  vast  amount  of  research  and  experience,  the  essentials  of  a  modern  school 
finance  program. 

The  program  included  a  continuing  policy  for  the  Federal  financing 
of  public  education  having  as  its  components  the  following  ideas: 

(I)  Federal  support  for  education  is  m  accord  with  the  develop- 
ment of  national  policy  with  respect  to  education. 

(II)  The  need  for  Federal  aid  to  the  States,  apparent  from  the 
beginning,  has  been  increased  b}^  the  development  of  the  machine 
and  power  age. 

(III)  The  Federal  Government  should  enable  the  States  to 
support  a  foundation  program  of  education  for  all  children  within 
the  Nation. 

In  this  connection  the  report  reviewed  the  historical  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  financing  of  public  education  in  this 
country.  Relative  to  the  current  need  for  Federal  aid  to  the  States 
the  Conference  advocated  recognition  of  the  principle  that  no  locality 
should  be  required  to  burden  itself  more  than  any  other  in  order  to 
provide  a  foundation  program  of  education  and  pointed  out  that: 

*  *  *  just  as  there  are  inequaHties  in  ability  to  support  schools  within  a  State, 
so  there  is  variation  in  ability  to  support  schools  among  the  States  themselves. 
Children  suffer  the  denial  of  educational  opportunity  because  of  these  inequalities. 
This  situation  can  be  remedied  onlv  when  a  larger  proportion  of  the  school  revenue 
comes  from  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  advocating  Federal  aid  to  provide  a  foundation  program  of  educa- 
tion for  all  children,  the  Conference  declared  that  the  strength  of  the 
Nation  is  dependent  upon  the  educational  opportunity  provick^d  for 
aU  the  children  of  aU  the  people,  and  stated  further: 

The  lack  of  provision  for  education  in  any  area  cannot  but  result  in  limiting  the 
possible  development  of  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  life  of  the  whole  peo!  le. 
The  children  livin-^  in  the  several  St.ates  will  rule  not  only  in  the  localities  and  in 
the  States  in  which  thev  live,  but  will  determine  as  well  the  policies  which  are  to 
control  and  the  Government  which  is  to  prevail  throuu:hout  the  X.ation.  The 
preservation  and  development  of  our  society  as  well  as  simple  equity  de'uand  that 
the  Nation  assume  a  larger  responsibility  in  the  support  of  the  public  school 
system. 

97948 — 52 8 
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(6)  The  National  Committee  on  Coordination  in  Secondary  Education 
{mi) 
The  evaluating  committee  of  the  National  Committee  on  Coordina- 
tion in  Secondary  Education,  appointed  by  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Principals  as  a  temporary  advisory  coomiissioa, 
issued  in  1941  a  report  entitled  "The  Relationship  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Education  of  Youth  of  Secondary-School  Age."  The 
committee  declared  that — 

The  central  issue  is  no  longer,  Shall  the  Federal  Government  accept  increasingly 
important  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  education?  Rather  the  issue  has  become, 
What  educational  responsibilities  shall  the  Federal  Government  exercise  and  what 
methods  shall  it  employ  in  discharging  them? 

The  committee  listed  seven  fundamental  considerations  affecting 
Federal-State-local  relationships  in  education.  Omitting  the  qualify- 
ing comments,  the  seven  principles  set  forth  by  the  committee  are  as 
follows: 

(I)  The  maintenance  of  a  decentralized  pattern  of  educational 
organization,  in  which  the  vigor  of  State  and  local  units  of  school 
administration  is  preserved,  is  highly  desirable  in  the  United 
States.  This,  however,  requires  revision  of  many  existing  local 
units  of  administration. 

(II)  Various  considerations  urge  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  accept  carefully  defined  educational  responsibilities,  and 
this  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  State  and  local  initiative 
in  education. 

(III)  A  proper  allocation  of  educational  responsibilities  between 
the  Federal  and  the  State-local  levels  of  government  presupposes 
the  mutual  acceptance  and  observance  of  a  series  of  controlling 
policies  by  both  the  Federal  and  State-local  Goverimients. 

(IV)  Educational  leadership  as  distinguished  from  educational 
control  is  a  proper  and  major  function  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(V)  The  provision  of  Federal  funds  for  the  partial  financial 
support  of  education  in  the  States  is  necessary  and  desirable,  as  a 
function  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(VI)  Disagreements  affecting  the  relation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  education  center  around  the  manner  in  which  Federal 
education  funds  shoidd  be  transmitted  to  the  States — the  degree 
of  specificity  of  the  grants,  the  method  of  calculating  State  quotas, 
and  the  conditions  involved  in  receiving  them. 

(VII)  Federal  grants  should  be  made  for  broad  educational 
purposes,  on  objective  bases  of  allocation,  and  without  discre- 
tionary conditions,  if  the  principles  previously  enunciated  are  to 
be  observed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  conclusion  of  its  report  the  committee  recommended: 

On  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  transition  from  youth-serving  agencies 
directly  operated  by  the  Federal  Government  to  large-scale  Federal  participation 
in  a  Nation-wide  education  program  operated  through  the  public  schools  and 
intended  to  serve  all  youth  according  to  their  needs. 

(c)   The  American  Youth  Commission  {1940) 

The  American  Council  on  Education,  a  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tion composed  of  major  national  educational  associations  and  institu- 
tions, in  1935  called  attention  to  the  need  for  a  Nation-wide  study  of 
the  problems  of  American  youth.  Subsequently  the  council  formed 
the  American  Youth  Commission  to  (1)  consider  the  needs  of  youth 
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•and  appraise  the  resources  for  meeting  these  needs,  (2)  plan  programs 
to  help  solve  the  problems  of  j^outh,  and  (3)  promote  desirable  plans 
of  action. 

In  1940  the  Commission  recommended  rapid  expansion  of  Federal 
aid  to  the  States  for  educational  purposes.  In  this  connection  the 
Commission  drew  attention  to  the  marked  inequality  in  tax  resources 
-among  the  several  States  and  declared  that — 

Equalization  of  educational  opportunity  should  be  regarded  re^istically,  not 
as  charity  from  wealthy  cities  and  States  to  their  poorer  brethren,  but  as  a  neces- 
sary provision  for  national  security.  The  children  born  on  poor  land  are  as  much 
citizens  as  those  born  in  more  fortunate  circumstances.  Many  of  the  children  in 
less  prosperous  areas  will  later  live  in  States  and  cities  far  from  their  place  of 
birth.  Their  education  is  a  national  concern  which  is  in  no  way  lessened  because 
they  happened  to  be  born  where  real  estate  is  of  low  assessed  value. 

In  its  general  report  published  in  1943,  the  Commission  affirmed 
its  earlier  position  and  recommendation  with  respect  to  Federal  aid 
to  education  in  the  States,  pointing  out  in  addition  that: 

Because  the  schools  have  been  left  so  completely  to  local  initiative  and  respon- 
sibility, the  educational  situation  of  the  country  is  one  of  great  variety.  The  best 
schools  are  very  good.  The  average  schools  are  creditable.  The  poorest  schools 
are  so  bad  that  the  conditions  are  almost  beyond  belief  of  those  who  have  not  seen 
them.     *     *     * 

These  conditions  are  the  results  of  dependence  upon  local  property  taxation 
for  school  support.     *     *     * 

The  Commission  is  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  involved  in  bringing  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  general  field  of  school  support.  It  has  debated  this  problem 
over  a  period  of  6  years  and  has  become  convinced  that  Federal  aid  is  urgently 
required.  It  was  never  more  important  than  it  is  now  if  we  are  to  maintain  and 
defend  the  ways  of  democracy. 

(d)  The  Interstate  Committee  on  Postwar  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment (1944). 

In  November  1942,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  recommended  the  development  of  memoranda  dealing 
with  wartime  and  postwar  problems  confronting  the  State  govern- 
ments. At  its  session  in  Baltimore  in  January  1943,  the  general 
assembly  of  the  council  approved  the  recommendations  and  outlined 
the  scope  and  content  of  the  program. 

Regional  conferences  of  State  officials  were  held  throughout  the 
country  to  promote  interest  in  the  project  and  develop  an  effective 
organization  and  constructive  plan  of  research,  stud}',  and  drafting. 
FoUowHng  the  regional  conferences,  the  Interstate  Committee  on 
Postwar  Reconstruction  and  Development  was  created  to  supervise 
and  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  memoranda. 

Early  in  its  deliberations,  this  committee  defined  three  major 
responsibilities  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  one  of  which 
was  to  develop  an  outline  of  principles  and  policies  relative  to  postwar 
problems. 

The  follo^nng  statement  appears  in  the  report  of  the  Interstate 
Committee,  which  was  published  by  the  Council  of  State  Governments 
in  1944: 

The  problem  of  developing  effective  Federal  relationships  in  education  is  one  of 
the  most  important  confronting  the  Nation.  The  present  situation  is  unsatisfac- 
tor}'  and  confusing  with  likelihood  of  becoming  worse,  unless  decisive  action  is 
taken  to  reorganize  administrative  machinery  and  improve  relationships  at  all 
levels. 

At  the  National  Government  level,  a  great  number  of  agencies  are  operating 
independently,  j;ach  agency  interested  in  its  specific  program  and,  in  many  in- 
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stances,  dealing  directly  with  individual  school  authorities  and  agencies  rather 
than  as  part  of  an  adequately  integrated  national  educational  effort. 

In  view  of  these  developments  and  tendencies,  it  is  obviously  desirable  and 
necessary  that  the  following  basic  principles  should  be  established  as  a  guide  for 
National-State  cooperation  in  the  field  of  public  education. 

(I)  Control  of  education  is  a  function  of  State  government,  under  provision 
of  article  X  of  the  Constitution,  and  should  be  administered  by  the  States 
and  their  delegated  political  subdivisions.  Participation  by  the  National 
Government  should  be  limited  to  financial  aid  and  to  providing  leadership 
and  information  in  the  development  of  State  policies  and  programs. 

(II)  'ffltimate  responsibility  for  public  education  rests  with  the  people  of 
the  States,  as  expressed  by  them  through  the  State  constitutions  and  legisla- 
tive acts.  The  States  should  provide  for  the  effective  administration  of 
educational  laws,  as  in  the  administration  of  other  major  functions  of  State 
Government.  Responsibility  for  educational  planning,  coordination,  inter- 
pretation, and  legislation  is  a  function  of  State  government  and  should  be 
effectively  discharged. 

(e)  The  Educational  Policies  Commission;  and  the  Problems  and  Policies 
Committee  (joint  study  and  report,  1945). 
In  January  1945  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  appointed 
by  the  National  Education  Association  and  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  and  the  Problems  and  Policies  Committee 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education  jointly  engaged  in  a  special 
study  from  which  emanated  a  report  entitled  "Federal-State  Relations 
in  Education".  The  report  presented  combined  pronouncements  of 
the  Educational  Policies  Commission  and  the  Problems  and  Policies 
Committee,  based  upon  long  deliberations.  The  summary  of  the 
joint  report  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Adequate  organization  for  the  provision  of  a  fair  educational  opportunity  for 
all  children  and  youth  will  require  some  participation  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  education.  The  experience  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  national  life,  the 
compulsion  of  modern  social  demands,  and  the  probable  character  of  the  period 
which  lies  ahead,  all  testify  that  Federal  participation  in  education  in  the  United 
States  is  a  permanent  phenomenon.  Federal  participation  in  education  is  no 
longer  a  debate.      It  has  become  a  fact. 

The  issue  which  still  has  to  be  settled  is:  Can  Federal  participation  in  education 
be  kept  within  proper  bounds  and  limits,  or  will  it  eventually  swallow  up  all  educa- 
tion in  a  system  of  centralized  control  and  administration? 

The  basic  control  of  education  can  be  kept  in  the  States  and  localities,  with  the 
Federal  Government  assisting  in  the  development  of  this  service  but  refraining 
from  dominating  it,  providing  the  issues  involved  in  Federal-State  relations  in 
in  education  are  clearly  understood  and  providing  sound  principles  are  formulated 
and  observed  in  guiding  the  evolution  of  this  important  relationship. 

The  United  States  Government  needs  a  clear-cut  policy  to  define  its  relations 
to  education.  The  chief  elements  of  such  a  policy  are:  (1)  Federal  grants  to 
assure  an  adequate  financial  basis  for  education  everywhere  in  the  Nation;  (2) 
distribution  of  the  Federal  grants  on  an  objective  basis  which  leaves  the  control 
of  educational  processes  to  the  States  and  localities,  and  ("3)  well-organized  Federal 
advisory  and  informational  services  and  leadership  concerning  education.  Such 
a  policy  would  provide  the  educational  program  that  this  Nation  must  have  for  its 
own  safety  and  for  the  well-being  of  its  citizens. 

C.  Policies  Advocated  by  Active  Organizations  and  Agencies 

By  issuing  policy  statements,  adopting  resolutions,  and  in  other 
ways,  numerous  active  organizations  and  agencies  have  recently 
expressed  their  viewpoints  concerning  Federal  educational  policies 
and  programs,  existing  and  proposed.  There  is  little  similarity  in 
chc  procedures  through  which  the  various  types  of  organizations  and 
agencies  have  indicated  their  attitudes  on  these  matters.     There  is 
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also  little  similarity  in  the  degree  to  which  the  expressions  from 
organizations  represent  the  opinions  of  their  constituent  members. 
In  both  of  these  respects  the  material  included  in  the  following 
presentation  varies  widely.  Nevertheless  this  material  is  significant, 
indicating,  in  some  cases  perhaps  fully  and  in  other  cases  to  a  reason- 
able degree,  the  attitudes  of  the  members  of  a  number  of  important, 
national  organizations  and  agencies,  as  a  whole,  toward  matters  under 
consideration  m  this  report. 

The  following  pages  contain  expressions  of  opinion  emanating  from 
enumerated  organizations  and  agencies  interested  in  education  and 
representative  of  various  cross  sections  of  American  life.  No  doubt 
many  organized  groups  not  named  herein  have  taken  positions  in 
relation  to  questions  of  Federal  policy  in  educational  matters.  How- 
ever, the  limitations  on  space  allowance  for  this  report  and  on  the 
time  available  for  its  preparation  have  required  that  the  following 
material  be  selective  rather  than  inclusive,  both  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  organizations  and  agencies  whose  positions  have  been 
investigated  by  the  ^vl"iter,  and  the  length  of  their  respective  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  which  have  been  included  herein. 

The  following  information  has  been  obtamed  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  including  policy  statements,  resolutions,  and  other  material 
issued  by  the  enumerated  organizations  and  agencies,  and  conferences 
and  correspondence  between  the  writer  of  ^this  report  and  their 
administrative  officials. 

1.  THE  FEDERAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY 

The  Office  oj  Education 

The  organization  and  functions  of  the  central  educational  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government,  namely  the  Office  of  Education,  have 
been  described  in  detail  in  part  I  of  this  report. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Office  of  Education  concerning  edu- 
cational issues  before  the  Congress  ha^e  been  expressed  in  correspond- 
ence, conferences,  and  testimony  at  hearings  on  proposed  legislation. 
The  following  statement  summarizes  the  positions  taken  b}^  the  Office 
of  Education  respecting  certain  educational  questions  of  current  na- 
tional and  congressional  interest.  The  statement  was  prepared  in  the 
Office  of  Education  for  inclusion  in  this  report. 

1.  The  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  for  education. — Education  in  the 
United  States  is  primarily  a  responsibility  of  the  several  States  and  the  com- 
munities within  these  States.  JVIoreover,  the  well-established  tradition  in  this 
country  is  that  the  Federal  Government,  through  law  or  otherwise,  shall  in  no  way 
control  the  content  of  the  teaching  or  the  character  of  the  educational  experience 
enjoyed  by  America's  children.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Government  does 
have,  and  has  clearly  recognized  that  it  has,  an  obligation  to  act  in  the  national  inter- 
est whenever  educational  needs  require  such  action.  For  example,  the  Morrill  Act 
of  1862  (c.  130,  12  Stat.  503)  recognizes  that  the  national  interest  requires  a  kind 
of  college  differing  from,  and  in  addition  to,  the  kinds  which  were  provided 
either  by  the  States  or  by  church  and  private  agencies.  Similarly,  vocational 
education  of  less  than  college  grade  is  encouraged  in  the  States  through  the  Office 
of  Education  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  (c.  114,  39  Stat.  929)  and  subsequent 
legislation,  because  the  national  interest  demands  it.  Other  Federal  programs  of 
education  have  also  been  established  in  consideration  of  national  needs.  The 
basis  on  which  the  Federal  Government  should  take  additional  steps  to  aid  edu- 
cation in  the  States  is  established  on  sound  precedent  and  vindicated  in  long 
experience:  the  national  interest  requires  it.  The  recommendations  given  below 
all  follow  this  clearly  established  principle. 
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2.  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  maintenance  and  oper~ 
ation. — The  differentials  in  income  level  and  in  percentages  of  children  who  are  of 
school  age,  mean  either  that  educational  opportunities  supplied  by  the  several 
States  will  vary  widely  in  quality  and  availability,  or  else  that  the  achieving  of 
substantial  equality  would  place  an  inequitable  burden  on  the  less  able  States. 
Federal  aid  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  for  all  American  children  is 
essential,  both  to  the  child  and  to  the  Nation. 

3.  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  construction. — The  accumu- 
lated backlog  of  construction  needs  for  elementarj'  and  secondary  schools,  now 
estimated  at  about  $9,000,000,000  is  a  principal  handicap  of  American  education. 
Somewhere  around  250,000  classrooms  are  needed  to  take  care  of  the  enrollments- 
in  elementary  grades  caused  by  the  wartime  rise  in  the  birth  rate.  Federal  aid 
to  encourage  the  States  in  coping  with  construction  needs  is  imperative,  the  view 
of  the  differentials  in  the  financial  abilities  of  the  States  and  in  their  school-age 
population  loads. 

4.  Scholarships  and  loans  to  college  students. — To  assist  young  people  of  superior 
ability  and  demonstrated  financial  need  to  pursue  education  up  to  the  reasonable 
limits  of  their  abilities,  financial  aid  is  essential.  For  every  person  now  attending 
college,  there  is  at  least  one  more,  equally  able  and  ambitious,  who,  for  financial 
reasons,  is  prevented  from  attending.  To  prevent  the  loss  of  this  great  group  of 
able  persons,  and  to  democratize  educational  opportunity,  a  program  of  scholar- 
ships and  insured  loans  for  college  students  should  be  speedily  enacted. 

5.  Community  colleges. — Post-secondary  educational  opportunity  needs  to  be 
more  widely  distributed  and  more  immediately  available  to  high-school  graduates. 
There  is  need  for  a  substantial  study  of  the  post-secondary  educational  needs  of 
American  youth,  with  a  view  to  discovering  more  precisely  what  sort  of  educa- 
tional institutions  should  be  supplied,  in  what  quantities,  in  what  places,  and  with 
what  curricular  offerings. 

6.  Relation  of  students  in  higher  education  to  military  service. — As  the  Nation 
enters  a  prolonged  period  in  which  the  military  services  will  be  maintained  at 
hitherto  unthought-of  peacetime  levels,  there  is  need  for  a  comprehensive  policy 
which  will  assure  the  necessary  flow  of  manpower  into  the  military  services  while 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  an  equally  necessary  flow  of  men  in  training  for 
the  professions.  The  supply  for  all  fields  must,  in  the  final  analysis,  come  from 
the  population  group  which  reaches  age  18  each  year.  That  limited  number 
(currently  only  a  little  over  1,000,000  males)  must  supply  all  the  needs  of  th& 
Nation  over  the  long  pull.  Selective  service  (or  other  legislation  which  may 
replace  present  selective  service  statutes)  should  therefore  contemplate  the  post- 
ponement of  military  service  for  a  designated  quota  of  men  each  year — these  men 
to  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  scholastic  aptitude,  and  quotas  to  be 
assigned  to  each  State. 

7.  Aid  to  medical  education. — Because  of  the  national  need  for  more  doctors  and 
other  members  of  the  healing  professions,  and  the  high  cost  of  providing  medical 
education,  it  may  be  well  to  provide  a  carefully  considered  program  of  aid  to 
medical  schools. 

8.  Reorganization  and  expansion  of  ROTC. — -If  the  total  manpower  situation 
permits,  and  the  needs  of  the  armed  services  require  it,  existing  ROTC  programs 
might  well  be  expanded  along  the  lines  contemplated  in  legislation  now  before 
the  Congress.  This  should  be  done,  however,  only  if  at  the  same  time  provision 
is  made  for  scholarships  and  loans  to  students  other  than  those  in  Reserve  officer 
training,  lest  the  Federal  Government  be  in  a  position  of  oflFering  assistance  to  the 
sons  of  the  poor  only  on  condition  that  they  accept  the  obligations  of  the  Reserve 
Corps. 

9.  Vocational  education. — Only  about  half  of  the  Nation's  secondary  schools 
now  have  vocational  educational  programs  which  are  aided  through  the  Federal 
program.  The  extension  of  the  present  program  until  it  is  available  to  substantially 
all  American  youth  of  high-school  age  would  be  an  important  step  toward  democra- 
tizing opportunity  and  toward  assuring  the  necessary  flow  of  competent  persons 
into  industry,  agriculture,  business,  and  homemaking. 

10.  Public  libraries. — Particularly  in  rural  areas,  there  is  need  for  the  demonstra- 
tion of  means  whereby  more  effective  library  service  may  be  made  available. 
Toward  that  end,  a  demonstration  program  of  public  library  service  has  been 
proposed.    This  proposal  merits  serious  consideration. 

Of  the  foregoing  proposals,  some  items  are  currently  before  the  Congress  as 
administration  measures,  proposed  by  the  Office  of  Education  and  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  either  by  the  Federal  Security  Administrator  or  by  the  President. 
Others  have  been  proposed  by  professional  and  lay  groups  and  organizations  or 
by  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  sponsored  within  the  Congress. 
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The  OflBce  of  Education  is  concerned  for  the  educational  opportunity  of  all  Ameri- 
can youth,  and  therefore  for  all  soundly  conceived  measures  which  promote 
equality  of  such  opportunity  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  educational  offerings. 
In  general,  the  Office  does  not  favor  categorical  or  piecemeal  approaches  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  educational  problems,  but  would  prefer  to  see  a  continuous 
comprehensive  development  of  Federal  educational  activities  and  policies. 

2,    ORGANIZATIONS    OF    STATE    AND    LOCAL    SCHOOL    OFFICALS 

(a)  American  Association  of  School  Administrators 

The  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  is  a  national 
organization  of  superintendents  of  schools  at  community,  municipal, 
county,  and  State  levels.  The  membership  includes  also  presidents 
and  executive  officers  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  members 
of  boards  of  education.  In  October  1950  the  membership  numbered 
approximately  7,800.  Attendance  at  the  1950  national  convention 
was  about  14,000.  Official  statements  of  policy  are  made  b'«' 
resolution  only. 

The  following  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  members  attending  the 
national  convention  in  1950,  express  attitudes  of  the  association 
toward  educational  activities  of  the  Federal  Government: 

1.  Public  fxmds  for  public  schools. — We  believe  the  American  tradition  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  should  be  vigorously  and  zealously  safeguarded.  We 
respect  the  right  of  groups,  including  religious  denominations,  to  maintain  their 
own  schools  so  long  as  such  schools  meet  the  educational,  health,  and  safety 
standards  defined  by  the  States  in  which  they  are  located.  We  believe  that  these 
schools  should  be  financed  entirely  by  their  supporters.  We  therefore  oppose  all 
efforts  to  devote  pubhc  funds  to  either  the  direct  or  the  indirect  support  of  these 
schools. 

2.  Federal  aid  for  public  education  without  Federal  control. — We  affirm  our 
pledge  to  a  program  of  pubHc  education  which  offers  adequate  opportunities  for 
all.  The  realization  of  such  a  program  is  the  shared  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State,  and  the  local  communit}^  A  Federal-aid  plan,  which 
provides  a  minimum  foundation  program  of  education  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  without  Federal  control,  would  establish  the  principles  to 
safeguard  the  fundamental  concepts  approved  by  the  association  and  would 
assist  in  alleviating  the  educational  crisis  in  the  Nation.  We  therefore  recommend 
the  immediate  passage  of  such  legislation,  and  reiterate  our  position  that  Federal 
aid  must  not  jeopardize  State  and  local  control  of  education  and  that  it  must  be 
channeled  through  the  regularly  constituted  public  school  agencies. 

3.  Federal  aid  for  school-building  construction. — There  is  a  national  urgency  for 
rehabilitation  and  new  construction  of  school  buildings.  Rising  enrollments  and 
high  costs  of  construction  make  it  impossible  for  many  local  districts  to  provide 
necessary  buildings.  We  therefore  recommend  Federal  aid  to  local  districts  for 
capital  outlay  in  school-building  construction.  We  further  recommend  that  such 
Federal  funds  shall  be  channeled  for  distribution  through  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  and  the  State  departments  of  education. 

4.  United  States  Office  of  Education. — We  reaffirm  the  position  of  the  associa- 
tion in  urging  Congress  to  estabhsh  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  as  a 
nonpartisan,  independent  agency,  governed  by  a  national  board  of  education. 
This  board  should  be  composed  of  representative  laymen,  appointed  for  long, 
overlapping  terms  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  is  also 
recommended  that  this  board  shall  appoint  a  professionally  qualified  commissioner 
of  education  to  serve  as  its  executive  officer. 

>  lAll  activities  affecting  education  at  the  national  level  now  included  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of  Education,  or  any  which  may  hereafter  be  established 
or  authorized  by  the  Congress,  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Office;  and 
any  attempt  to  weaken  or  lessen  the  effectiveness  of  the  Office  by  the  transfer  of 
such  activities  to  other  departments,  agencies,  or  bureaus  shall  be  strongly  opposed 
by  this  association. 

******* 
7.  Occupied  areas. — In  the  occupied  areas  of  Germany,  Austriay.and  Japan,  the 
program  of  education  and  reeducation  should  be  given  a  high  priority.     We  urge 
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that  responsible  United  States  officials  continue  their  friendly  and  constructive 
interest  in  these  programs.  Appropriations  for  this  purpose  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  fundamental  importance  of  this  task. 

(b)  National  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 

The  National  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  is  an  inde- 
pendent, incorporated  organization  havmg  as  its  constituent  members 
the  chief  State  school  officers  of  the  several  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  outlying  possessions  of  the  United  States.  The  council 
studies  educational  problems,  formulates  policies  which  it  considers 
fundamental  to  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools,  and  engages  in  other 
activities  aimed  at  protecting  and  advancing  the  interests  of  public 
education  in  the  United  States  and  its  Territories. 

A  Statement  of  Some  Deshable  Policies,  Programs,  and  Adminis- 
trative Relationships  in  Education,  prepared  over  a  period  of  years 
by  the  planning  committee  of  the  council's  study  commission,  was 
adopted  by  the  council  at  its  annual  meeting  on  December  10,  1949. 
Niunerous  chief  State  school  officers,  staff  members  of  State  depart- 
ments of  education,  special  consultants,  and  other  persons  assisted 
in  the  preparation  of  the  statement.  It  was  designed  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  improvement  of  educational  programs  throughout  the 
Nation.  Published  by  the  council  in  1950,  the  statement  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

Local,  State,  and  Federal  Governments  all  have  a  vital  interest  in  education. 
Each  can  contribute  most  effectively  only  if  there  is  appropriate  allocation  of 
responsibility  among  them  and  only  if  relations  among  them  are  properly  defined. 
Initiative  and  responsibility  must  be  encouraged  in  the  local  units  which  operate 
most  of  the  schools.  The  States  must  insure  organization,  financial  support,  and 
effective  administration  of  education  programs  of  suitable  quality  and  make 
certain  these  programs  are  available  to  every  child.  The  Federal  Government 
has  an  obligation  to  jjrovide  supplementary  assistance  to  the  States  in  accord  with 
the  national  interest  in  universal  education. 

******* 

The  administration  of  Federal  funds  for  general  assistance  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning  or  major  departments  thereof  should  be  administered  through  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  and  the  State  departments  of  education,  operat- 
ing in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  State  and  under  rules  established  bj'^  the 
State  agency  for  education. 

******* 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  important  role  in  education 

The  Federal  Government  should  make  available  to  the  States  those  necessary 
services  which  the  State  and  local  education  units  cannot  effectively  provide  for 
themselves.  The  education  needs  of  persons  of  all  ages  should  determine  the  scope 
and  character  of  these  services. 

******* 

The  extent  of  services  provided  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  should 
be  in  keeping  with  its  role  as  the  education  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Adequate  funds  and  staff  should  be  provided  to  permit  it  to  exercise  essential 
leadership  in  the  great  education  tasks  confronting  the  Nation. 

The  Federal  Government  should  develop  a  plan  for  coordinating  all  Federal 
activities  in  education.  Included  in  this  plan  should  be  provision  for  (a)  reviewing 
proposed  Federal  legislation  to  assure  the  proper  allocation  of  education  activities, 
(6)  reallocating  activities  that  are  improperly  placed. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
should  furnish  consultative  services  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  State, 
interstate,  and  regional  education  activities  and  programs. 

The  Federal  Government  should  provide  for  the  continuous  distribution  of 
current  information  concerning  education. 

The  Federal  Government  should  promote  and  carry  on  research  in  all  major 
fields  of  education.  In  general,  this  research  should  concern  subjects  broad  in 
scope  and  Nation-wide  in  interest. 
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The  Federal  Government  should  administer  and  operate  only  those  education 
institutions  and  programs  which  are  clearly  and  exclusively  a  national  obligation, 
such  as  the  military  academies. 

More  appropriate  Federal  organization  and  administration  would  make  Slate-Federal 
relations  in  education  more  effective 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  should  be  made  an  independent  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  under  the  general  direction  of  a  board  of  laymen. 
The  members  of  this  board  should  be  appointed  by  the  President  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis  and  solely  because  of  their  fitness  for  the  work.  They  should  be  selected  for 
long,  overlapping  terms  of  office.  This  board  should  be  empowered  to  select  a 
qualified  professional  educator  as  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  serve  as  its  executive  officer  and  to  be  responsible  to  the  board  for  organizing 
and  directing  the  staff  of  the  Office. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  should  be  responsible  for  conducting  or 
coordinating  the  education  activities  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Federal 
Government  should  designate  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  as  the  agency 
to  carry  out  its  education  responsibilities  to  the  States,  with  provision  for  utiliza- 
tion of  services  of  other  Federal  agencies  by  the  Office  of  Education  as  necessary. 
Any  other  Federal  agency  conducting  activities  which  concern  State  education 
systems  should  have  its  proposals  approved  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Information  concerning  every  such  proposal  should  be  transmitted  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  to  the  appropriate  State  education  agencies. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  chief  State  school  officers 
must  be  responsible  for  coordinating  and  strengthening  their  united  efforts  to 
safeguard  those  principles  which  underlie  American  democracy  and  its  system  of 
public  education. 

A  clear  and  well-defined  working  relationship  between  State  departments  of 
education  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  should  be  maintained. 

Education  services  provided  by  the  Federal  Government  should  be  of  such 
character  and  be  performed  in  a  manner  to  insure  that  the  adrninistration  and 
operation  of  the  education  program  in  each  State  will  remain  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State. 

In  order  to  promote  efficiency  and  to  retain  State  and  local  control  of  education 
programs,  all  Federal  participation  in  public  education  should  be  through  the 
regularly  constituted  State  education  agencies.  No  Federal  agency  should  deal 
directly  with  any  school,  school  system,  or  any  political  subdivision  of  a  State  on 
any  education  project  or  activity  except  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  chief 
State  school  officer. 

The  State  education  authorities  should  make  such  reports  in  such  form  to  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  as  may  jointly  be  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  chief  State  school  officers. 

Financing  the  education  program  is  a  joint  local,  State,  and  Federal  responsibility 

Taxes  for  the  support  of  education  should  be  levied  and  collected  by  the  units 
of  local.  State,  and  Federal  Governments  which  can  perform  this  function  most 
effectively  and  equitably.  Wealth  should  be  taxed  where  it  exists  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  provide  every  child  an  opportunity  for  at  least  an  elementary  and 
secondary  education  of  high  quality  wlierever  he  may  live. 

*  !|c  4:  9ii  ^  %  ^ 

The  Federal  responsibility 

Federal  funds  should  be  made  available  to  the  States  to  supplement  State  and 
local  funds  to  the  extent  necessary  to  enable  each  State  to  finance  an  adequate 
foundation  program  of  education  after  reasonable  local  and  State  efforts  have 
been  made. 

The  Federal  Government  should  provide  financial  assistance  and  consultative 
services  to  the  several  States  to  assist  them  in  the  planning  and  construction  of 
plant  facilities  for  tax-supported  and  publicly  controlled  schools. 

The  Federal  Government  should  assist  the  States  in  financing  State,  interstate, 
and  regional  projects  and  programs  of  education. 

The  Federal  Government  should  provide  financial  support  for  the  education  of 
children  who  reside  on  Federal  property  exempt  from  local  taxation. 

Administrative  arrangements  among  local,  State,  and  Federal  agencies  for  financing 
education  should  insure  economy  and  freedom  from  undesirable  controls 
Funds  collected  at  one  level  of  government  for  expenditure  at  a  different  level 
should  be  apportioned  in  accord  with  an  equitable  and  objective  formula  free 
from  discretionary  control  by  the  apportioning  agency. 
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Federal  funds  for  current  expense,  capital  outlay,  or  other  cost  of  education 
Bhould  be  apportioned  to  the  State  education  authorities  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  and  not  directly  to  local  administrative  units;  the  State 
education  authority  should  apportion  such  funds  to  local  administrative  units 
in  conformity  with  the  basic  plan  for  financing  education  in  the  State. 

Federal  and  State  financial  assistance  for  education,  whether  for  current  expense, 
(japital  outlay,  or  school-connected  auxiliary  services  should  be  restricted  to  tax- 
supported  and  publicly  controlled  school  systems  and  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

All  Federal  scholarship  programs  should  be  administered  through  the  States 
and  should  provide  similar  amounts  for  the  purchase  of  similar  services  in  either 
public  or  private  colleges  or  universities. 

Federal  audits  of  Federal  funds  made  available  to  the  States  for  education 
should  be  restricted  to  the  auditing  of  the  records  of  the  respective  State  education 
agencies. 

Services  of  professional  schools  of  education,  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, and  professional  organizations  should  be  made  more  adequate  in  the  field  of 
teacher  preparation. 

(c)  National  School  Boards  Association 

The  National  School  Boards  Association  is  a  federation  of  the  exist- 
ing 40  State  associations  of  school  boards.  The  national  association 
was  organized  by  the  State  associations  with  the  expressed  purpose  of 
uniting  "the  interests,  efforts,  and  objectives  of  the  school  boards 
of  the  various  States  in  a  program  of  national  cooperation"  designed 
to  strengthen  the  public  schools  of  the  Nation.  Local  school  boards 
are  affiliated  with  their  respective  State  association  and  through  those 
indirectly  with  the  national  association. 

Among  resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
School  Boards  Association  in  February  1950  are  the  following: 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Whereas  the  development  of  education,  whether  at  the  local.  State,  or  national 
level,  should  be  placed  above  all  temporary  and  partisan  political  issues  with 
appropriate  administrative  arrangements  to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  the  educa- 
tional process:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  NSBA  urge  Congress  to  make  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  an  adequately  financed,  independent  agency,  headed  by  a  National 
Board  of  Education,  appointed  for  long  overlapping  terms  by  the  President  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  further  recommends  that  a  professionally  qualified 
Commissioner  of  Education,  responsible  to  the  Board  for  the  conduct  of  his  office 
and  the  performance  of  his  duties,  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  to  be  its  executive 
officer, 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  FOR  SCHOOL  EMPLOYEES 

Whereas  many  States  and  communities  have  well-established  and  sound  re- 
tirement systems  for  teachers  and  other  full-time  employees:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  NSBA  is  opposed  to  any  Federal  legislation  that  would  per- 
mit those  persons  to  be  included  under  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act. 

UNESCO 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  NSBA — 

1.  That  we  continue  to  endorse  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations  Education,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization,  directed  to  better 
world  understanding  and  educational  cooperation  of  nations.  In  particular,  we 
approve  and  urge  the  expansion  of  the  practice  of  exchanging  both  students  and 
teachers  among  the  various  nations,  and 

2.  As  a  further  aid  in  establishing  programs  designed  to  promote  international 
understanding  and  control,  we  urge  the  appointment  of  a  repiesentative  of  the 
National  School  Boards  Association  to  the  United  States  Commission  for 
UNESCO,  as  authorized  under  Public  Law  565. 
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A  letter  received  in  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  from  the  executive  secretary  of  the  American  School 
Boards  Association  on  September  16,  1950,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Our  present  major  concern  regarding  Federal  activities  in  education  is  that 
they  be  better  coordinated.  We  view  with  alarm  the  continued  weakening  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  and  the  scattering  of  relations  with  the  schools 
among  various  governmental  agencies. 

In  connection  with  the  new  National  Conference  for  Mobilization  of  Educa- 
tion *  *  *  it  is  our  hope  that  the  present  emergency  may  serve  to  bring 
about  a  much  closer  coordination  of  the  agencies  of  government  which  deal  with 
the  schools.  We  have  been  pleased  to  learn  that  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  has  been  designated  in  policy  as  the  liaison  agency  for  all  matters  of 
Federal-school  relationship. 

3.    NATIONAL    POLITICAL    PARTIES 

(a)  Democratic  Party 

The  Democratic  Party  is  too  well  known  to  require  identification 
in  this  report. 

The  following  sentence  concerning  education  is  contained  in  the 
statement  of  principles  adopted  by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee at  Chicago,  111.,  on  May  15,  1950: 

Increased  activity  by  the  Federal  Government  is  necessary  in  the  field  of 
education  to  provide  every  American  with  the  opportunity  for  a  decent  minimum 
of  education. 

The  following  statements  concerning  education  have  appeared  in 
the  platforms  of  the  Democratic  Party  for  the  years  indicated: 

19Jf8. — We  urge  that  *  *  *  ^  labor  education  extension  service  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

******* 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  a  national  health  program  for  expanded  medical 
research,  medical  education,  and  hospitals  and  clinics. 

We  approve  the  purposes  of  the  Mental  Health  Act  and  we  favor  such  appro- 
priations as  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  effective.  (This  act  provides  for  aid  to 
institutions  and  to  individuals  for  training  and  instruction  in  matters  relating  to 
psychiatric  disorders.) 

We  advocate  Federal  aid  for  education  administered  by  and  under  control  of 
the  States.  We  vigorously  support  the  authorization,  which  was  so  shockingly 
ignored  by  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress,  for  the  appropriation  of  $300,- 
000,000  as  a  beginning  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States  to  assist  them  in  meeting  the 
present  education  needs.  We  insist  upon  the  right  of  every  American  child  to 
obtain  a  good  education. 

*  *  *  \yg  pledge  ourselves  to  the  continuance  and  improvement  of  our 
national  program  of  benefits  for  veterans  and  their  families.  (These  benefits  are 
largely  educational.) 

Specifically,  we  favor  *  *  *  adequate  financing  for,  the  school-lunch 
program. 

1944- — We  favor  Federal  aid  to  education  administered  by  the  States  without 
interference  by  the  Federal  Government. 

1940. — We  pledge  *  *  *  to  expand  employment  training  and  opportu- 
nity for  our  youth,  older  workers,  and  workers  replaced  by  technological 
changes     *     *     * 

******* 

Today,  when  the  youth  of  other  lands  is  being  sacrificed  in  war,  this  Nation 
recognizes  the  full  value  of  the  sound  youth  program  established  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. The  National  Youth  Administration  and  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
have  enabled  our  youths  to  complete  their  education,  have  maintained  their 
health,  trained  them  for  useful  citizenship,  and  aided  them  to  secure  employment. 
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Our  public  works  have  modernized  and  greatly  expanded  the  Nation's  schools. 
We  have  increased  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education  and  rehabilitation,  and 
undertaken  a  comprehensive  program  of  defense-industr^v  training.  We  shall 
continue  to  bring  to  millions  of  children,  youths,  and  adults  the  educational  and 
economic  opportunities  otherwise  beyond  their  reach. 

Accomplishment  of  various  other  objectives  set  forth  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  platforms  of  1940,  1944,  and  1948  have  required  or  would 
require  either  the  promotion  of  already  established  educational 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  initiation  of  new  Federal  edu- 
cational programs,  or  both  of  these  activities. 

(6)  Republican  Party 

The  Republican  Party  is  too  well  known  to  require  identification  in 
this  report. 

According  to  information  obtained  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  current  statements  of  Republican 
Party  policy  do  not  deal  with  the  subject  of  Federal  activities  in 
education,  or  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  education,  or  Federal- 
State-local  relationship  in  education. 

The  1948  platform  of  the  Republican  Party  contains  the  following 
statement  concerning  education: 

We  favor  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  all  and  the  promotion  of 
education  and  educational  faciUties. 

The  following  statement  appears  in  the  Republican  Party  platform 
of  1944: 

The  measures  we  propose  shall  avoid  federalization  of  Government  activities 
to  the  end  that  our  States,  schools,  and  cities  shall  be  free  *  *  *.  The  remedies 
we  propose  shall  be  based  on  intelligent  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  State  and  local  government,  and  the  initiative  of  civic  groups — not  on 
the  panacea  of  Federal  cash. 

The  1940  platform  of  the  Republican  Party  contains  no  statement 
specifically  concerning  education.  One  of  the  general  objectives  set 
forth  in  the  platform  is,  however,  to  "promote  the  general  welfare," 
which  might  be  understood  to  include  education. 

4.    FEDERATED  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

(a)  American  Federation  of  Labor 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  a  labor  organization  with  a 
paid-up  membership  of  7,142,603  as  of  August  31,  1950.  It  is  com- 
posed of  107  national  and  international  unions,  5  departments,  50 
State  branches,  and  817  city  centrals,  altogether  consisting  of  over 
40,000  local  unions. 

It  has  a  stated  objective  of  acting  not  only  in  the  interests  of  its 
membership  but  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  country. 

The  position'  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  concerning 
Federal  policies  in  education  is  indicated  in  the  following  statement, 
which  is  abbreviated  from  the  report  of  the  executive  council  of  the 
federation  unanimously  adopted  by  the  officers  and  delegates  attend- 
ing the  sixty-ninth  convention  of  the  federation  on  September  22, 
1950. 

Federal  aid  to  education 

_  For  over  30  years  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  advocated  Federal 
aid  to  education.  During  the  last  5  years  we  have  urged  the  enactment  of  a 
comprehensive  bill  granting  Federal  aid  to  the  States  and  to  the  people  of  the 
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States  to  afford  every  person  in  the  United  States  adequate  and  ample  opportuni- 
ties for  additional  growth  and  development. 

Early  in  our  fight  for  Federal  aid  to  education  we  recognized  the  fact  that 
administrative  safeguards  must  be  written  into  the  bill  if  the  legislation  is  to 
accomplish  what  we  expect  of  it.  Many  of  the  principles — the  safeguards — for 
which  we  have  fought  through  the  years  have  now  been  accepted  by  the  groups 
which  first  attacked  us  for  advocating  them     *     *     *_ 

*     *     *     Specific  bills  for  specific  purposes  are  needed. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  active  support  for  separate  bills,  as  suggested  below, 
each  embodj'ing  one  of  the  major  purposes  for  which  we  support  Federal  aid  to 
education : 

1.  A  bill  providing  Federal  funds  to  help  raise  public  school  teachers' 
salaries.     *     *     * 

2.  A  bill  providing  for  Federal  funds  to  protect  an     promote  the  health 
and  welfare  of  every  child  in  the  United  States.     *  * 

3.  A  bill  providing  for  Federal  funds  to  aid  the  State  in  a  public  school 
construction  program.      *     *     * 

4.  A  bill  providing  for  Federal  aid  for  loans  and  scholarships  to  help  needy, 
worthy  youth  complete  their  education.      *     *     * 

5.  A  bill  providing  for  Federal  aid  to  help  eradicate  adult  illiteracy.    *    *    * 

Emergency  Federal  aid 

During  World  War  II,  the  activity  of  the  Federal  Government  effected  a  heavy 
impact  on  local  educational  agencies  in  the  areas  in  which  such  activities  were 
carried  on.  While  the  available  local  revenues  in  those  areas  were  greatly 
reduced  through  this  Federal  activit}%  the  need  for  expanded  educational  facilities 
was  heavily  increased. 

As  a  result,  conditions  in  many  areas  were  shocking.  Children  were  taught  in 
boxcars,  in  frame  shacks;  alreadj^  large  classes  were  greatly  increased,  makeshift 
sanitary  provisions  were  set  up.  The  Federal  Government,  during  the  war,  used 
Lanhan  grants  to  try  to  help  relieve  some  of  these  conditions.  These  were  year- 
to-year  grants,  allotted  and  administered  on  an  uncertain,  emergency  basis. 

The  Federal  Government  now  recognizes  its  definite  responsibility  in  the 
emergency  circumstances,  and  is  proposing  to  assume  a  fixed  responsibihty,  in 
helping  local  school  authorities  meet  increased  financial  burdens  caused  by  in- 
creased local  activity  by  Federal  agencies.     *     *     * 

Vocational  education 

Labor  has  an  immediate,  as  well  as  a  far-reaching  interest  in  the  development 
of  a  sound  program  of  vocational  education.  We  find,  however,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  greater  understanding  on  the  part  of  labor,  education,  and  the  general 
community  on  what  is  meant  by  vocational  education  and  what  its  functional 
relation  must  be  to  general  education,  to  employment  opportunities  and  national 
culture.     *     *     * 

Labor  extension  service 

Since  1942,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  endorsed  bills  to  establish 
a  labor  extension  service  by  act  of  Congress.  Unfortunately,  the  earlier  study 
and  draft  bills  were  prepared  by  an  outside  committee  in  which  the  AFL  was  not 
asked  to  participate.  The  great  emphasis  on  formal  class  programs  in  the  field 
of  workers'  education  ignored  our  experience.  We  have  learned  also,  through 
practical  experience,  that  unions  must  retain  the  initiative  and  administrative 
control  of  their  educational  programs.  'WTiile  we  believe  that  it  is  good  that  our 
unions  in  their  educational  programs  should  cooperate  -nith  colleges,  universities, 
and  interested  civic  groups  in  the  community,  in  conducting  forums  and  studies 
on  subjects  of  mutual  interest,  we  know  that  union  education  takes  place  in 
unions  and  through  union  problems.  Our  primary  and  immediate  concern  for 
this  purpose  is  more  information  freely  accessible  to  the  unions. 

Growing  realization  that  the  success  of  the  program  depends  upon  a  service 
approach  rather  than  upon  a  formal  class  approach  led  the  federation's  committee 
on  education  to  ask  that  provision  be  made  in  the  Department  of  Labor  for  a 
labor  extension  service  rath'-r  than  for  a  workers'  education  program.  We 
recommend  legislation  to  establish  and  promote,  in  and  through  the  Department 
of  Labor,  a  labor  extension  service  program  through  which  the  initiative  of  the 
unions  would  be  encouraged  and  their  own  research  and  development  programs 
aided  by  the  services  available  to  them  for  informational  purposes  through  govern- 
mental and  private  agencies. 
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The  United  States  Office  of  Education 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  was  established  to  gather,  compile,  and 
disseminate  educational  data.  Yet,  no  reports  are  available  through  that  agency 
on  some  of  the  most  essential  basic  educational  data.  Costs  of  school  mainte- 
nance and  administration,  class  size,  and  school-enrollment  figures  are  years 
behind.  Current  Government  data  on  teacher  pensions,  on  teacher  tenure,  on 
teacher  certification  are  not  available.  Compilation  of  State  and  Federal  educa- 
tioi  al  legislation  is  years  out  of  date.  Data  are  not  currently  available  on  State 
legislation  affecting  services  for  children  and  schools. 

Obviously  the  field  of  international  education,  the  field  of  Negro  education, 
with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  fight  against  adult  illiteracy,  and  the  field  of 
vocational  education,  which  is  expressly  organized  under  Federal  law,  are  dis- 
tinctly fields  for  work  by  a  Federal  agency. 

We  recommend  that  additional  funds  be  sought  for  the  Office  of  Education, 
and  that  they  be  expressly  earmarked  for  gathering  and  compiling  of  basic  sta- 
tistical information  as  herein  set  forth,  and  for  such  services,  as  mentioned  above, 
which  from  their  very  nature  are  properly  the  function  of  the  Federal  educational 
agency. 

Veterans'  training 

Under  the  GI  bill  of  rights  and  subsequently  enacted  legislation  to  further 
implement  the  program,  no  provision  was  made  for  labor  representation  in  the 
planning  of  training  programs.  No  administrative  provision  was  made  for  labor 
advisers  in  policy  planning  and  training. 

As  a  result,  the  training  program  for  GI's  has  been  most  unsatisfactor^^  Abuses 
involving  thousands  of  dollars  of  public  money  have  been  reported.  Men  have 
been  registered  in  trade  schools  which  have  little  or  no  connection  with  a  craft  for 
which  the  worker  allegedly  is  being  trained.  There  has  been  little  consideration 
given  by  counselors  of  the  potentialities  for  employment  in  the  crafts  in  which 
they  have  been  advising  veterans  to  take  training.  On  the  whole,  there  have  been 
practically  no  functional  relations  between  veterans'  training  and  the  trade-union 
movement,  or  between  veterans'  training  and  the  Federal  apprenticeship  training 
program.  We  can  now  foresee  an  extended  period  of  veterans'  training.  Hence 
it  is  of  greatest  importance  that  special  attention  be  given  immediately  to  this 
suggestion. 

In  the  interest  of  the  veterans  and  to  assure  the  use  of  public  funds  for  properly 
conducted  programs,  provision  must  be  made  immediately  by  law  or  by  adminis- 
trative ruling  for  labor  advisory  committees  at  the  National,  State,  and  local 
levels  to  participate  in  developing  programs  for  veterans'  training.  These 
committees  should  be  given  express  authority  to  help  formulate  policy  and  then 
to  assure  the  observance  of  the  policies  agreed  to. 

(6)  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  organized  in  1935, 
represents  about  6)2  million  workers  through  39  national  and  inter- 
national unions,  and  has  approximately  300  State  and  city  councils. 
Among  their  activities  the  CIO  councils  include  work  on  the  problems 
of  improving  education  programs  and  facilities  for  the  children  in 
their  communities.  From  its  founding  the  CIO  has  supported  general 
Federal  aid-to-education  bills.  Representatives  of  the  organization 
have  testified  in  hearings  on  a  number  of  educational  proposals. 

The  following  statement  reflecting  the  record  and  interest  of  the 
CIO  regarding  Federal  activities  in  education  was  prepared  in  the 
national  headquarters  of  that  organization  for  inclusion  in  this  report: 

I'he  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  has  long  been  on  record  in  favor  of 
Federal  aid  to  education.  In  fact,  at  its  first  convention  in  1938  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  when  it  was  busy  founding  the  great  organization  which  would  bring  the 
advantages  of  unionism  to  the  mass-production  industries  and  would  contribute 
so  much  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation,  the  delegates  assembled  said: 

"Whereas  (1)  the  organized  labor  movement  in  America  has  taken  the  lead 
in  the  past  in  establishing  and  supporting  a  free  public  school  system: 

"(2)  Free  educational  opportunity  in  many  parts  of  the  country  is  jeopardized 
by  inadequate  schools  and  educational  facilities; 

"(3)  The  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  has  recommended  a 
detailed  program  of  eliminating  such  conditions,  providing  among  other  things 
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for  general  Federal  grants,  assistance  for  improving  the  facilities  for  teacher 
training,  and  in  the  construction  of  school  buildings,  aid  for  improvement  in  the 
facilities  of  State  departments  of  education,  grants  for  adult  education,  for  rural 
library  services,  and  for  cooperative  research  and  planning,  and  provision  for  the 
education  of  persons  whose  trainmg  is  the  responsibihty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  approves  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  for  schools 
and  the  program  laid  down  by  the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion." 

Need  for  Federal  aid  to  education 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  feels  that  our  Na.ion  must  achieve 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  and  must  continue  to  improve  education,  if 
democracy  is  to  survive  in  the  United  States.  Our  Nation  must  spend  enough 
funds  so  that  this  equality  is  available,  as  guaranteed,  to  every  child  regardless 
of  race,  color,  creed,  or  geographical  location.  Education  in  the  United  States 
today  falls  short  of  this  standard  in  a  number  of  respects. 

American  children  are  suffering  a  tragic  injustice  because  of  the  inequality  in 
educational  services  provided  by  the  various  States.     *     *     * 

*  *  *  In  the  recent  Supreme  Court  case  involving  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa, the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  entered  the  case  as  a  friend  of  the 
court,  arguing  that  "a  separate  but  equal"  educational  system  was  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Schools  for  children  in  rural  areas  are  receiving  approximately  60  percent  less 
expenditure  per  child  than  is  being  received  by  schools  for  children  in  urban  areas. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  communities  without  pubUc  hbrary  service  in  the  United 
States  are  in  the  rural  areas. 

In  spite  of  the  campaign  to  raise  teachers'  salaries,  teachers  today  are  receiving 
in  real  wages  only  a  little  more  than  they  were  being  paid  in  1939  and  less  than 
1929.  Ten  percent  of  our  teachers,  approximately  100,000,  are  still  teaching  on 
emergency  teaching  certificates.  Ninety  percent  of  these  are  in  the  rural  areas. 
At  least  2,000,000  American  children  of  school  age  are  not  attending  any  school. 

At  its  twelfth  annual  convention  in  Chicago  the  CIO  urged  the  enactment  by 
the  Eighty-second  Congress — 

"Of  a  general  Federal-aid-to-education  bill,  so  that,  together  with  appropria- 
tions by  the  various  States,  improved  facilities  on  the  elementary  and  high  school 
levels  shall  be  assured,  so  that  every  child  shall  have  a  good  education,  every 
class  a  good  teacher,  and  every  teacher  a  good  salary; 

"(A)  To  provide  that  the  individual  States  shall  make  the  decisions  as  to 
whether  nonpublic  schools  shall  be  eligible  for  Federal  aid  and  as  to  the  kinds  of 
services  that  shall  be  covered  in  these  schools  by  Federal  grants; 

"(B)  To  provide  that  at  least  75  percent  of  funds  appropriated  in  a  general 
Federal-aid  bill  shall  be  earmarked  for  teachers'  salaries." 

CIO  supports  $3,000,000,000  for  school-construction  grants 

More  than  7,000,000  children  will  enter  our  schools  during  the  next  10  vears, 
and  at  least  S15,000, 000,000  must  be  spent  to  build  the  520,000  classrooms  needed 
to  adequateh"  house  our  total  school  population.  Local  and  State  governments 
in  many  parts  of  our  Nation  cannot  possibly  finance  this  school-building  program. 
Already  our  present  school  buildings  are  bursting  at  the  seams  with  the  additional 
growth  in  school  population  during  the  last  2  years,  and  immediate  Federal  action 
in  this  field  is  necessary. 

In  this  field,  the  CIO  supports  a  school-construction  bill  which  will  "provide 
at  least  S3, 000, 000, 000  in  Federal  funds  over  a  period  of  5  years  for  a  compre- 
hensive, Nation-wide  school-building  program." 

School-lunch  program 

From  the  beginning,  the  CIO  has  sponsored  legislation  for  the  school-lunch 
program.  Recent  appropriations  of  Congress  for  surplus  foods  to  be  used  in  the 
school-lunch  program  have  definitely  curtailed  the  amount  of  foodstuffs  going  to 
American  children  under  this  program.  CIO  has  supported  a  move  for  a  more 
adequate  budget. 

Federal  grants  for  scholarships 

For  many  years,  independent  research  has  shown  that  college  education  was  not 
available  to  many  of  the  sons  and  daughters  coming  from  families  in  the  lower 
economic  brackets.  Distinguished  educators  have  stated  bluntly  that  it  is  possible 
to  replace  the  present  students  enrolled  in  universities  with  a  higher  caliber  of 
students  from  the  groups  that  are  financially  unable  to  send  their  children  to 
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college.     The  GI  bill  of  rights  helped  to  correct  this  situation  and  to  bring  new 
life  into  the  academic  world. 

It  is  important  that  opportunity  for  study  in  the  field  of  higher  education  should 
be  made  available  to  all  young  people  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  ability  and  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  income  group  from  which  these  young  people  come.  The  CIO 
supports  legislation  which  would  make  Federal  grants  to  the  States  to  help  correct 
this  inequality. 

Extension  service  for  workers 

In  a  democracy  education  must  be  a  continuing  process  which  extends  through- 
out adult  life.  American  farmers  have  long  enjoyed  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
educational  benefits  through  the  Federal  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  while 
management  representatives  can  avail  themselves  of  services  provided  by  publicly 
supported  universities  and  other  institutions.  But  in  the  United  States,  public 
educational  services  for  the  Nation's  wage  earners,  other  than  the  purely 
vocational,  are  almost  entirely  lacking. 

Led  by  the  Committee  for  the  Extension  of  Labor  Education,  all  branches  of  the 
labor  movement,  including  the  CIO,  supported  bills  to  establish  a  Labor  Extension 
Service  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  These  were  introduced  in 
the  Seventy-ninth,  Eightieth,  and  Eighty-first  Congresses  in  an  effort  to  provide 
the  Nation's  wage  earners  with  a  federally  supported  Labor  Extension  Service 
operating  through  cooperation  of  unions  and  universities  within  the  States. 

Other  Federal  legislation  supported  by  CIO 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  has  testified  before  congressional 
committees  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  with  a  Secretary  in  the  President's  Cabinet. 

By  convention  action,  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  has  supported 
Federal  grants  to  aid  States  in  developing  health  services  for  children  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  age,  and  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  setting  up  demonstra- 
tions of  free  library  service  in  areas  needing  library  service. 

As  part  of  its  fight  for  building  democracy,  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations has  taken  the  stand  that  in  all  Federal  legislation  dealing  \vith  education 
there  must  be  provided  proper  safeguards  against  racial  segregation  and  discrimi- 
nation. 

5.    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATIONS 

(a)  American  Council  on  Education 

The  American  Council  on  Education  is  a  large  Nation-wide  organi- 
zation embracing  several  classes  of  membership,  among  which  are 
constituent  members  now  including  72  national  and  regional  educa- 
tional associations,  and  institutional  members  now  niunbering  974 
universities,  colleges,  and  State  and  city  school  systems.  Being 
primarily  a  voluntary  agenc}^  of  coordination,  the  council  operates 
through  a  large  number  of  committees  and  commissions  representative 
of  its  membership  and  in  some  instances  of  other  elements  in  the 
citizenry.  Many  of  these  agencies  are  of  a  temporary  nature,  insti- 
tuted to  deal  with  specific  research  projects  or  questions  of  policy 
which  become  of  foremost  importance  from  time  to  time.  In  addition 
to  its  annual  meeting,  the  council  convenes  separate  meetings  of  its 
constituent  members,  in  which  current  issues  affecting  education  are 
studied  and  discussed.  Sometimes  definite  statements  of  policy  are 
voted  upon  at  those  meetings. 

The  following  information  was  obtained  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education.  The  expressions  which  follow 
do  not  necessarily,  and  in  fact  usualW  do  not,  represent  formal  reso- 
lutions of  the  council  itself,  but  have  emanated  from  one  or  another 
of  its  committees,  commissions,  or  special  assemblies  as  occasion  has 
arisen. 

A  meeting  of  the  constituent  members  of  the  council  in  January 
1947  considered,  among  other  issues,  a  large  number  of  questions 
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related  to  Federal  aid  to  education.  While  it  is  not  practicable  within 
the  limitations  of  the  present  report  to  record  all  the  questions,  the 
treatment  of  the  following  selected  few  will  serve  to  illustrate  some- 
thing of  the  consensus  at  that  time: 


Questions  asked 


Replies 


Yes 


No 


Do  you  believe  that  Federal  aid  to  education  is  necessary  and  desirable? 

Should  a  Federal  act  provide  that  Federal  aid  shall  be  available  to  all  levels  of  education?.. 

Provide  for  the  support  of  education  in  general,  leaving  to  the  States  full  power  to  deter- 
mine how  the  aid  should  be  distributed? 

Provide  that  the  States  shall  maintain  a  certain  minimum  effort  of  financial  support  in 
order  to  qualify  for  Federal  funds? 

Provide  an  equal  per  capita  distribution  of  Federal  fimds  be  required  for  the  benefit  of 
minority  races? 

Provide  funds  for  a  national  system  of  scholai-ships  available  to  students  in  aU  types  of 
colleges  and  universities? - 


At  the  same  meeting  problems  related  to  the  organization  of  the 
prmcipal  Federal  agencies  dealing  with  education  and  related  fields 
were  discussed,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  38  to  6, 
which  began  with  the  following  words: 

We  believe  that  a  step  toward  the  achievement  of  fundamental  policies  in 
education  is  through  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  department  in  the  President's 
Cabinet,  concerned  with  education  *  *  *  to  be  known  as  the  Department 
of  Education,  Health,  and  Securit}%  and  with  the  further  understanding  that  the 
creation  of  this  department  will  not  extend  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government 
over  State  and  local  school  systems. 

The  latter  subject  was  also  studied  and  reported  upon  dm-ing  the 
year  1947  by  a  joint  committee  sponsored  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education  and  the  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly.  Members 
of  the  joint  committee  were  free  to  reach  their  conclusions  as  indi- 
viduals, and  therefore  their  recommendations  did  not  bind  officially 
either  of  the  sponsoring  organizations.  The  gist  of  their  recom- 
mendatons  was,  with  3  of  the  26  members  dissenting  in  part,  that  an 
executive  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Security,  headed 
b}'  a  Secretary  of  Cabinet  rank,  be  established  by  converting  the 
existing  Federal  Security  Agency  into  that  status,  and  that  clear 
provisions  should  be  made  to  assure  that  the  creation  of  such  an 
executive  department  should  not  confer  upon  it  any  powers  of  coercive 
control  over  State  and  local  agencies,  either  public  or  voluntary'-. 

One  of  the  comprehensive  expressions  regarding  Federal  activities 
in  education  which  has  emanated  from  agencies  connected  with  the 
American  Council  on  Education  is  contained  in  a  joint  publication  of 
the  Problems  and  Policies  Committee  of  the  council  and  of  the  Edu- 
cational Policies  Commission  of  the  National  Education  Association 
in  1945.  Since  these  groups  were  joined  at  that  time  in  a  special 
study  of  Federal-State  relations  in  education  their  findings  and  recom- 
mendations appear  in  the  present  report  under  the  heading  "  Advisory 
Commissions  (1929-50)." 

At  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  constituent  members  of  the 
council  in  1949  the  issue  of  the  extension  of  the  Federal  social-security 
system  was  considered,  and  the  following  motions  adopted: 

That  the  representatives  of  the  constituent  members  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  favor  the  extension  of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits  of 
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social-security  legislation  to  nonprofit  charitable,  religious,  and  educational 
institutions  and  organizations,  whether  privately  or  publicly  controlled. 

The  representatives  favor  the  extension  of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
benefits   to   pubUcly    controlled   institutions   on   a   voluntary   basis. 

The  conference  approves  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  in  favor  of 
mandatory  extension  of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits  to  privately 
controlled  institutions  and  organizations. 

A  good  deal  of  the  spirit  of  these  resolutions  was  embodied  in  tbo 
Social  Security  Act  amendments  of  1950. 

Agencies  of  the  council  have  also  made  statements  favoring  the 
continuance  of  the  historic  Federal  and  State  policies  of  granting 
various  types  of  tax  exemptions  to  bona  fide  nonprofit  education^ 
institutions. 

The  council  has  long  been  actively  interested  in  international 
cooperation  in  education,  through  both  governmental  and  inter- 
governmental agencies  and  through  voluntary  associations.  It 
favors  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  international  educational 
exchanges,  and  has  worked  to  facilitate  educational  reconstruction  in 
war-devastated  countries  and  in  countries  under  postwar  Allied  military 
occupation.  Among  motions  adopted  by  the  1949  meeting  of  the 
constituent  member  representatives  was  one  which  recognized — 

the  need  for  both  emergency  and  comprehensive  long-term  assistance  from  the 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  to  supplement  the  substantial  contributions  of 
colleges  and  universities  and  private  agencies  to  foreign  students  in  the  United 
States. 

(6)  American  Federation  of  Teachers 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  is  a  voluntary,  professional 
organization  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  As  of 
November  1950  the  membership  of  the  federation  was  approximately 
65,000. 

A  statement  prepared  by  the  Washington  representative  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  for  inclusion  in  this  report  reads  in 
part  as  foUows: 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  supports  a  program  of  Federal  aid  for 
education  for  five  specific  purposes : 

1.  Federal  aid  to  help  raise  public-school  teachers'  salaries. 

2.  Federal  aid  to  provide  essential  health  and  welfare  services  for  all 
children. 

3.  Federal  aid  for  public  school  building  construction. 

4.  Federal  aid  for  loans  and  scholarships  to  help  needy,  worthy  youth  com- 
plete their  education. 

5.  Federal  aid  to  help  eradicate  adult  illiteracy. 

To  assure  that  the  Federal  funds  will  be  used  for  the  definite  purposes  for  which 
they  have  been  appropriated,  safeguards  must  be  written  into  the  legislation  to 
assure  the  use  of  the  funds  for  the  purpose  intended.  The  safeguards  for  which 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  asks  are: 

1.  The  protection  of  the  rights  of  minority  groups. 

2.  An  assurance  that  every  child  in  the  United  States  be  given  the  right 
to  share  in  essential  services  to  protect  and  promote  his  health  and  welfare. 

3.  The  allocation  of  funds  among  the  States  on  a  basis  of  relative  need. 

4.  The  requirement  that  States  and  their  political  subdivisions  maintain 
at  least  their  present  educational  budget. 

5.  The  requirement  that  States  and  their  political  subdivisions  maintain 
at  least  the  present  salaries  of  their  teachers. 

6.  The  requirement  that  Federal  funds  be  made  available  for  every  part 
of  the  State  in  need  thereof  to  supplement  an  equitable  State  aid  program. 

7.  The  provision  that  a  major  fixed  sum  of  general  Federal  aid  funds  be 
allocated  for  the  payment  of  public  school  classroom  teachers'  salaries,  to 
supplement  their  present  salaries. 
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8.  The  requirement  that  any  State  receiving  funds  be  required  to  publish 
its  plans  for  use  of  Federal  funds  before  the  funds  are  expended,  and  later  to 
publish  a  report  on  how  these  funds  have  been  expended. 

9.  The  requirement  for  a  Federal  audit  of  Federal  funds  allocated  to  the 
States. 

10.  Express  prohibition  of  Federal  control  over  the  administration  of  the 
education  programs  except  for  those  safeguards  pertaining  to  the  expenditure 
of  funds  for  the  purposes  herein  expressly  set  forth. 

Standards  must  also  be  established  and  maintained  for  the  development  of  a 
program  through  which  worthy  needy  students  may  be  helped  to  complete  their 
education. 

In  helping  eradicate  adult  illiteracy,  the  Federal  Government  should  stimulate 
and  assist  all  agencies  working  in  this  field  and  should  have  on  its  own  stafif 
experts  to  advise  the  agencies  working  in  this  field  and  to  furnish  them  with  all 
possible  constructional  aids  and  devices. 

Federal  grants-in-aid  to  help  the  States  finance  an  adquate  school  building 
program  must  also  be  administered  with  such  safeguards  as  would  promote  the 
social  purpose  of  the  program  and  maintain  standards  for  construction. 

Vocational  education 

To  assure  a  sound  program  in  vocational  education,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
be  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  vocational  education  and  what  ita 
functional  relation  is  to  general  education. 

Social  standards  and  social  objectives  involved  in  a  vocational  training  program 
must  be  more  critically  evaluated  in  light  of  economic  needs  and  changing  social 
trends.  To  effect  this  purpose  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  has  been 
conducting  pilot  projects.     *     *     * 

The  Office  of  Education 

Since  the  Office  of  Education  was  established,  it  has  been  handicapped  for  lack 
of  funds.  However,  even  with  limited  funds,  it  should  more  adequately  fulfill 
its  purpose.  At  present,  the  Office  of  Education  cannot  furnish  current  data  on 
teacher  tenure,  teacher  pensions,  teachers'  salaries,  sick  leave,  sabbatical 
leave     *     *     *_ 

*  *  *  The  Office  of  Education  should  be  the  basic  source  of  all  informa- 
tional data  concerning  education  in  the  United  States.  It  should  serve  as  a 
clearinghouse  on  reports  on  education,  and  trends  and  events  affecting  education 
in  all  the  States,  and  in  all  the  Nation.  These  reports  should  be  made  continu- 
ously available  in  a  form  to  give  them  the  greatest  possible  value. 

In  general,  through  the  Office  of  Education  there  should  be  coordinated  all  of 
the  educational  activities  in  Federal  Government.  However,  before  the  program 
of  the  Office  of  Education  can  be  of  the  greatest  functional  value,  a  closer  working 
arrangement  must  be  effected  with  the  classroom  teachers'  organizations.  It  is 
on  a  basis  of  making  facts  known  and  in  conducting  such  educational  activities  as 
are  expressl}'  allocated  to  the  Office  of  Education  that  this  agency  could  point 
the  way  through  which  our  Nation  could  develop  a  dynamic,  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic education  program. 

The  GI  law 

There  is  a  likelihood  that  the  veterans'  training  program  will  be  extended. 
Before  it  is  extended,  it  should  be  carefully  reviewed  to  ascertain  how  its  admin- 
istration can  be  made  more  effective  and  socially  valuable.  Here  again,  definite 
safeguards  are  essential  to  prevent  abuse. 

International  education 

Unusually  fine  work  has  been  done  by  the  Division  of  International  Education 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  working  on  limited  funds.  The  international  educa- 
tion programs  in  which  the  Government  participates  should  be  more  extensively 
coordinated  and  administered  through  the  Office  of  Education.  The  accrediting 
of  personnel  should  properly  come  through  the  Department  of  State,  but  the 
selection  of  personnel  and  the  determination  of  educational  programs  should  be 
the  function  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

Other  educational  matters 

The  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for 
persons  living  on  Federal  territory  or  employed  in  fields  necessitated  by  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
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Government  to  the  several  States  for  the  utilization  of  their  land  is  recognized 
under  the  emergency  aid  legislation  enacted  by  Congress.  While  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  newly  enacted  legislation  tend  in  the  right  direction,  the  funds  pro- 
vided thus  far  are  inadequate. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  for  educational  programs  in 
•outlying  possessions  has  not  to  date  been  adequately  assumed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  Federal  assistance  should  be 
improved.  At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Government  must  give  full  recognition 
to  each  of  the  possessions  to  administer  its  own  educational  program.  At  no  time 
should  the  Federal  Government  be  an  "occupjing  force"  in  the  conduct  of  educa- 
tion in  any  of  our  outlying  possessions. 

In  the  administration  of  the  entire  program,  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
living  in  a  social  community  must  determine  the  course  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(c)  Association  oj  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities 

The  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  is  com- 
posed of  53  colleges  and  universities  designated  by  the  legislatures  of 
their  States  and  Territories  as  "land  grant"  institutions,  and  one 
separate  State  agricultural  experiment  station.  The  land-grant  in- 
stitutions consitute  a  national  system  of  colleges  and  universities  which 
are  located  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  and  which  are  federally 
endowed  and  partially  federally  supported. 

The  following  statement  is  condensed  from  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared in  the  office  of  the  executive  secretary  of  the  association. 

As  expressed  in  various  policy  statements  and  resolutions,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  association  respecting  certain  phases  of  Federal  activity  and 
relationships  in  education  may  be  summarised  as  follows. 

Nearly  90  years  of  experience  \vith  Federal  aid  to  higher  education 
for  resident  teaching  pm"poses  has  demonstrated  that  such  a  program 
can  operate  effectively  and  make  higher  education  widely  available 
without  Federal  control.  This  can  be  done  on  the  basis  of  (1)  Federal 
specification  of  broad  objectives  desired,  (2)  State  and  institutional 
control  over  how  those  objectives  shall  be  reached,  (3)  proper  account- 
ing, and  (4)  mutual  consultation  and  respect. 

Direct  Federal  aid  to  educational  institutions  should  be  conducted 
through  public  educational  channels  and  publicly  controlled  institu- 
tions. Opportunity  should  be  given  for  these  institutions  or  channels 
to  contract  with  nonpublic  institutions  for  performance  of  specific 
services.  The  responsibility  for  the  program  should  remain  in  public 
channels. 

Performance  of  specific  educational  services  desired  by  specific 
agencies  of  the  Government,  and  generally  carried  out  under  contract, 
should  be  conducted  through  the  institutions  best  able  to  perform  the 
services  desired. 

Federal  aid  to  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  their  edu- 
cation or  research  activities  should  be  available  to  all  persons  ahke, 
with  full  freedom  of  choice  as  to  where  they  will  pursue  their  studies 
or  do  their  research.  However,  a  clear  distinction  should  be  main- 
tained between  aiding  institutions  through  direct  governmental  sub- 
sidy, and  aiding  individuals  to  pursue  their  objectives. 

The  association's  long  experience  with  federally  aided  agricultural 
research  programs  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  through  a  grant-in-aid 
system  to  build  up  strong  research  centers  over  the  country  which 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  training  of  potential  scientists  and  make 
important  contributions  to  the  solution  of  State,  regional,  and  national 
problems.  The  grant-in-aid  system  has  made  possible  Federal-State 
cooperation  without  eliminating  local  initiative  and  responsibility. 
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The  association  believes  that  national  security  involves  (a)  maxi- 
mum educational  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  largest 
possible  number  of  potential  leaders  who  are  both  competent  as  citi- 
zens of  a  democracy  and  competent  and  productive  in  the  various 
professions  and  occupations;  (6)  an  adequate  Military  Establishment, 
for  which  it  is  the  responsibility  of  institutions  and  individuals  who  are 
beneficiaries  of  the  movement  to  provide  widespread  democratic 
opportunity,  to  suppl}^  the  necessar}^  reserve  of  talent  and  leadership; 
and  (c)  assistance  to  and  cooperation  with  other  nations  to  the  end 
that  their  citizens  may  not  want  either  the  necessities  of  life  or  the 
opportunities  for  individual  freedom  and  happmess.  Member  insti- 
tutions and  staff  members  of  the  association  have  supported  and 
participated  widely  in  technical  and  educational  assistance  and 
exchange  programs. 

The  member  institutions  of  the  association  recognize  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  education,  in  the 
furtherance  of  national  goals  and  the  equalization  of  opportunity. 
Federal  assistance  and  support  should,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, be  conducted  along  lines  which  stimulate  rather  than  retard 
State  and  local  initiative,  and  permit  State  and  regional  variation  in 
methods  of  reaching  a  common  goal. 

One  of  the  major  administrative  problems  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  its  research  and  educational  activities  are 
widely  scattered  in  various  departments  and  agencies.  The  associa- 
tion has  recognized  the  desirability  of  development  of  greater  coordi- 
nation as  between  these  activities,  and  the  development  of  national 
policy  with  respect  to  them.  It  has  favored  the  strengthening  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  with  which  it  has  had  excellent 
relationships,  but  believes  that  coordination  of  Federal  activities 
should  not  be  achieved  by  centralization  of  operating  responsibility 
in  one  agency  for  programs  in  which  various  "subject  matter"  agen- 
cies of  government  have  a  vital  and  natural  interest. 

It  is  imperative  that  any  over-all  coordinating  group  should  have 
access  to  the  views  of  those  in  education,  as  well  as  those  in  govern- 
ment, in  making  polic}^  determinations. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  education  and  research  can- 
not be  isolated  from  the  total  role  of  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
services  and  functions.  Aside  from  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  equalizing  educational  and  other  opportunities  where 
gross  inequalities  exist  because  of  wide  variations  in  capacity  to  sup- 
port public  services,  and  for  stimulating  certain  types  of  programs 
deemed  in  the  national  interest,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  total  Federal  re- 
quirements for  tax  revenues  absorb  a  major  portion  of  the  possible 
tax  revenues,  the  States  and  municipalities  must  turn  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  aid  in  supporting  their  educational  and  research  ac- 
tivities. Educational  programs  cannot  be  isolated  and  left  to  depend 
on  dwindling  sources  of  State,  local,  and  private  support. 

Large-scale  Federal  programs  of  aid  to  individual  students  based 
on  payment  of  "normal"  tuition  rates  throw  an  abnormal  load  on 
publicly  supported  institutions  with  low  customary  rates  of  tuition; 
and  such  programs  necessitate  either  increased  State  or  local  support 
or  increases  in  tuition  rates  to  all  students,  including  those  not  sub- 
sidized. This  tends  to  reduce,  rather  than  increase,  educational 
opportunity  for  students  not  receiving  individual  subsidies,  while  at 
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the  same  time  reducing  revenues  available  to  the  States  to  support 
low-cost  higher  education  available  to  all. 

(d)  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States 

The  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States  is  a 
voluntary  organization  of  approximately  455,000  teachers  and  school 
administrators.  It  functions  through  5  commissions,  1  council,  6 
standing  committees,  5  joint  committees,  13  divisions,  and  31  depart- 
ments. It  includes  among  its  affiliates  the  48  State  education  associ- 
ations and  similar  organizations  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
the  combined  membership  of  which  amounts  to  about  850,000  teachers. 
The  attitude  of  the  association  toward  the  responsibilities  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  field  of  education  has 
been  indicated  in  resolutions  and  policies  adopted  from  time  to  time 
by  its  representative  assembly.  These  resolutions  and  policies  are 
liberally  quoted  in  the  following  statement  prepared  in  the  legislative- 
Federal  relations  division  of  the  National  Education  Association  of 
the  United  States  for  inclusion  in  this  report. 

The  National  Education  Association  of  tlie  United  States  believes  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  important  responsibility  to  be  met  in  the  education 
of  the  Nation's  youth. 

The  Federal  educational  agency 

In  order  to  discharge  this  responsibility  the  association  proposes  that  the 
educational  function  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  lodged  with  a  National 
Board  of  Education  created  as  an  independent  agency  to  administer  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education.  The  development  of  education,  whether  at  the  local, 
State,  or  National  level,  should  be  placed  above  all  temporary  and  partisan  poli- 
tical issues  and  should  be  provided  with  appropriate  administrative  arrangements 
to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  the  educational  process. 

The  policj'  of  the  association  urges  Congress  to  create  a  National  Board  of 
Education,  the  members  of  which  "should  be  appointed  for  long  overlapping 
terms  bj'^  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  further  recommends 
that  the  National  Board  should  select  a  professionally  qualified  Commissioner  of 
Education  who  would  be  responsible  to  the  Board  for  the  conduct  and  performance 
of  the  office." 

Responsibility  for  the  administration  of  educational  programs,  authorized  and 
sponsored  bj'  the  Federal  Government,  should  reside  in  the  National  Board  of 
Education. 

Federal-State  relations 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  should  work  through  the  regularly 
established  State  educational  agencies  as  contrasted  with  a  procedure  under  which 
the  Federal  agency  would  bypass  the  State  educational  agencies  and  operate 
directly  with  local  educational  authorities. 

Proper  fiscal  accounting  of  Federal  funds  administered  by  the  States  is  at  all 
times  necessary.  There  should  be  no  Federal  interference,  however,  in  the 
determination  of  educational  policies  by  the  States. 

The  association  is,  therefore,  committed  to  the  long-estabUshed  tradition  of 
State  control  of  educational  policies,  with  the  support  of  public  education  being  a 
joint  responsibility  of  the  localities,  the  States,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

The  association  "condemns  any  form  of  legislation  which  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional security  (or  for  any  other  reason)  sets  up  parallel  educational  agencies  that 
absorb,  supplant,  or  duplicate  the  programs  of  educational  facilities  now  in 
existence." 

Public  funds  for  public  schools 

"The  association  believes  the  American  tradition  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  should  be  vigorously  and  zealously  safeguarded.  The  association  respects 
the  rights  of  groups,  including  rehgious  denominations,  to  maintain  their  own 
schools  so  long  as  such  schools  meet  the  educational,  health,  and  safety  standards 
defined  by  the  States  in  which  they  are  located. 

"The  association  believes  that  these  schools  should  bo  financed  entirely  by  their 
supporters.  The  association,  therefore,  opposes  all  efforts  to  devote  public  funds 
to  either  the  direct  or  the  indirect  support  of  these  schools." 
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Federal  sup-port 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  control  of  education  is  a  State  function  but 
that  the  support  of  the  pubHc  schools  is  a  joint  responsibility  of  the  localities,  the 
States,  and  the  National  Government. 

In  fiscal  matters  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  supplement  State 
and  local  school  revenues.  The  primary  objective  is  that  of  more  nearly  equalizing 
educational  opportunity  in  the  United  States.  Every  child  in  the  Nation  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  chance  to  get  a  basic  education,  an  entitlement  now  denied 
millions  of  American  youth.  The  principle  of  Federal  support  has  long  been 
established  in  national  policy  and  practice.  Application  of  the  principle  has, 
however,  been  limited.  That  limitation  is  the  basis  for  present  association  policy 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  National  Education  Association  is  pledged  to  a  program  of  public  educa- 
tion that  will  make  possible  acceptable  minimum  educational  opportunities  for  all. 
The  association  is  convinced  that  in  order  to  make  this  possible  adequate  national, 
as  well  as  State  and  local,  support  is  both  desirable  and  necessary.  This  is  the 
primary  immediate  need  of  public  education. 

"Therefore,  the  association  continues  to  urge  Congress  to  take  early  favorable 
action  on  Federal  aid  to  piiblic  education.  Such  aid  should  be  given  without 
Federal  control  to  public  elementary  and  public  secondary  education  in  every 
State,  Territory,  possession,  and  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Federal  funds  made  available  under  the  above  policy  would  be  applied  to  current 
operating  costs  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Nation.  Federal  fiscal  responsibility 
does  not,  however,  terminate  when  this  purpose  has  been  fulfilled.  The  needs  in 
the  field  of  school  facilities  are  beyond  the  financial  powers  of  many  of  the  States. 

The  association,  therefore,  "recommends  that  Federal  funds  be  made  available 
to  assist  i\\Q  States  in  meeting  the  immediate  needs  of  public-school  housing. 
Such  funds  should  be  distributed  through  the  regularly  constituted  State  educa- 
tional authorities." 

The  association  further  declares  as  a  part  of  its  policy  that  "the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  reimburse  local  taxing  bodies  where  Federal  acquisition  of  property 
has  distorted  the  tax  base  by  loss  of  revenue  or  by  increased  population  requiring 
extra  school  services."  This  policy,  it  should  be  noted,  was  partially  discharged 
by  the  Eighty-first  Congress  through  the  enactment  of  legislation  authorizing 
benefits  to  some  500  war-impacted  school  districts  in  the  Nation. 

Federal  aid  for  higher  education 

In  order  to  assure  maximum  national  strength,  particularly  in  the  field  of  leader- 
ship, at  a  time  when  national  responsibility  in  the  family  of  nations  is  urgent  and  of 
great  magnitude,  the  association  proposes  that  all  practicable  means  should  be  em- 
ployed to  provide  adequate  educational  opportunities  on  the  college  and  univer- 
sity level  for  young  men  and  women  of  promise  and  ability  who  otherwise,  for  lack 
of  funds,  would  have  no  chance  for  further  training. 

The  association  has  therefore  declared  that  the  "Federal  Government  should 
finance  the  establishment  in  every  State  of  a  system  of  competitive  scholarships 
under  which  young  men  and  women  of  high  capabilities  may  attend  college. 
Scholarships  for  teacher  preparation  should  cover  the  complete  cost  of  training  of 
the  individual."  The  association  also  proposes  that  Federal  aid  should  be  ex- 
tended to  higher  education  in  the  form  of  grants  to  publicly  controlled  institutions 
and  of  compensation  to  privately  controlled  colleges  and  universities  for  the  cost 
of  specific  services  rendered  at  Government  request. 

Education  and  international  relations 

The  association  believes  that  the  Federal  concept  of  the  function  of  education 
should  be  greatly  broadened  in  order  that  educational  services  may  be  more  ex- 
tensively employed  to  develop  understanding  and  good  will  among  the  different 
peoples  of  the  world. 

"The  association  urges  further  expansion  of  the  educational  activities  of 
UNESCO  and  recommends  that  more  representatives  of  public  education  be  in- 
cluded as  delegates  of  the  United  States  in  all  UNESCO  conferences." 

The  association  also  "urges  the  continuation,  expansion,  and  adequate  financing 
by  the  cooperating  local,  State,  and  Federal  authorities  of  the  existing  program 
for  exchange  of  teachers  among  the  nations." 

The  association  also  believes  that  the  Federal  Government  should  in  other  ap- 
propriate ways  encourage  education  in  its  support  of  the  United  Nations  and 
enlarge  its  opportunities  to  contribute  to  national  preparedness. 
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6.  farmers'  organizations 

(a)  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  was  organized  in  1919  ^vitb 
the  stated  objective  to  "correlate  and  strengthen  the  State  farm 
bureaus  *  *  *  to  promote,  protect,  and  represent  the  business, 
economic,  social,  and  educational  interests  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation,  and  to  develop  agriculture."  It  is  a  general  farm  organiza- 
tion composed  of  1,409,000  farm  families  in  45  States  and  the  Territory 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  following  resolution  relating  to  Federal  activities  in  education 
was  adopted  at  the  Thirty-first  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  on  December  15,  1949. 

Democracy  cannot  function,  nor  can  it  long  carry  its  heavy  international 
responsibilities,  unless  all  citizens  obtain  a  basic  education  to  permit  intelligent 
and  informed  participation  in  the  work  and  life  of  the  Nation  and  the  world.  No 
child  can  begin  to  have  equality  of  opportunity  unless  he  has  in  his  youth,  above 
all,  effective  schooling.  That  this  schooling  be  granted  our  youth  is  the  concern 
of  the  entire  Nation.  We  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  pledge  our 
support  to  maintain  and  improve  our  educational  system  so  that  all  may  have  an 
equal  educational  opportunity. 

We  urge  reasonable  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States  on  the  basis  of  need  to  assure 
an  equal  opportimity  for  an  education  for  all  youth  without  undue  tax  burdens  on 
any  citizen  or  State.  It  is  imperative,  however,  that  all  control  over  our  public 
school  systems  remain  in  the  hands  of  State  and  local  agencies.  We  also  support 
the  principle  that  the  States  have  a  primary  duty  to  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunities within  each  State.  We  urge  State,  county,  and  local  units  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  to  study  the  needs  of  their  o'wm  schools  and  to  encourage  effective  action 
to  improve  the  educational  system. 

Immeasurable  service  is  being  performed  for  the  people  of  this  country  by  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  extension  services.  Educational  demonstrations,  technical 
assistance,  and  other  methods  have  well  proved  the  value  of  adult  education. 
Through  this  agency  farmers  are  assisted  in  meeting  farm  problems  as  they  arise. 
The  Extension  Service  also  builds  for  the  future  through  the  4-H  Club  work  for 
boys  and  girls.  We  also  wish  to  commend  the  work  of  the  Future  Farmers,  the 
Home-Maker  Group,  and  the  night  class  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Administration. 

Through  a  system  of  grants-in-aid  to  States  the  control  of  the  programs  of  the 
Extension  Service  and  the  experiment  stations  of  the  land-grant  colleges  has  been 
kept  in  the  hands  of  the  people  they  serve.  Through  this  democratic  system 
emphasis  has  been  given  to  State  and  county  responsibility,  thereby  assuring  close 
association  with  farmers  and  their  needs,  and  the  development  of  programs  to 
meet  these  needs. 

We  view  with  a  good  deal  of  concern  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  certain  other 
educational  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to  expand  their  operations  into 
the  out-of-school  adult  education  fields,  which  is  resulting  in  duplication  and  over- 
lapping of  functions  of  long-established  educational  agencies.  Such  activities 
should  be  corrected  if  such  programs  are  to  be  expanded  or  maintained. 

(b)  National  Farmers'  Union 

The  Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperation  Union  of  America, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  National  Farmers'  Union,  is  an  organi- 
zation comprising  about  450,000  members.  Membership  is  scattered 
throughout  30  States  wnth  most  of  it  concentrated  in  the  Dakotas, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Montana,  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  and 
Arkansas. 

The  organization  has  for  its  goal  the  preservation  of  the  family- 
type  farm  which  will  give  to  the  farmer  a  comfortable  living  w4th 
adequate  income  and  welfare  service  such  as  education  and  health. 

The  following  resolution  pertaining  to  the  educational  goals  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  and  to  Federal  educational  programs  was  adopted  at 
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the  last  national  convention  which  was  held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  in 
March  1950: 

Adoption  by  Congress  of  a  Federal  aid  to  education  bill  is  more  urgently 
required  with  the  passage  of  every  year.  We  renew  our  insistence  that  Congress 
adopt  this  measure  and  include  in  it  the  authorization  of  very  liberal  funds. 
Improvement  of  school  housing  is  still  urgently  needed.  In  part,  this  need  has 
not  been  met  because  of  faulty  planning  and  construction  programs.  We  advo- 
cate additional  effort,  both  Federal  and  local,  to  bring  adequate  school  facilities 
within  reach  of  every  child.  This  can  be  achieved  only  by  careful  planning  of 
future  programs  of  school  construction. 

We  advocate  the  holding  of  many  rural  education  workshops,  which  will  bring 
together  community  leaders,  education  leaders,  and  other  people  who  can  help  to 
overcome  the  present  school  crisis.  These  workshops  must  develop  ways  and 
means  to  improve  rural  schools. 

We  believe  that  every  young  person  has  the  right  to  the  opportunity  to  a 
college  or  vocational  school  education.  This  opportunity  must  be  made  secure 
by  a  financial  aid  plan,  similar  to  the  present  program  for  financial  aid  to  World 
War  II  veterans. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  representatives  of 
the  Farmers'  Union  appeared  before  various  congressional  committees 
urging  enactment  of  a  Federal  aid  to  education  bill,  a  rural  school 
construction  bill,  and  a  bill  which  would  set  up  a  new  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Security. 

Specifically,  the  Farmers'  Union  supported  the  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill  "which  was  passed  through  the  Senate  and  which  pro- 
vides $300,000,000  annually  for  grants  and  aid  to  public  schools." 
Its  representatives  recommended  also  enactment  of  a  bill  which  would 
provide  an  expenditure  of  $10,000,000,000  for  a  school  construction 
program  over  a  period  of  10  years.  Representatives  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  appeared  also  in  the  support  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  27, 
which  would  set  up  a  new  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Security. 

(c)  National  Grange 

The  National  Grange  is  a  farm  fraternity  over  80  years  old,  which 
has  as  its  basic  principle  building  and  fostering  the  welfare  of  the  farm 
family.  Local  units  of  the  National  Grange,  scattered  through  37 
States,  number  over  7,000.  In  carrying  out  its  principal  purpose  of 
developing  and  preserving  the  farm  home,  the  Grange  is  concerned 
with  community  service,  legislation,  cooperative  activities,  and  the 
public  welfare  generally. 

The  following  statements  appear  in  A  Resume  of  Agricultural 
Policy  and  Program  Recommendations  Adopted  by  the  National 
Grange  Eighty-third  Annual  Session  at  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Novem- 
ber 16-25,  1949,  issued  by  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Grange 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Federal  aid  to  education 

We  favor  Federal  aid  to  education  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  but 
only  if  the  law  specifically  provides  that  all  the  Federal-aid  funds  for  use  in  any 
State  be  expended  as  determined  by  State  and  local  governments  without  inter- 
ference or  control  by  Federal  agencies  or  officials. 

Federal  Commission  of  Education 

We  recommend  the  creation  of  a  United  States  Commission  of  Education, 
broadly  representative  of  the  public,  as  an  additional  safeguard  against  Federal 
control  of  education. 

The  Commission  should  consist  of  seven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  approved  by  the  Senate  from  industry,  labor,  agriculture,  and 
other  major  groups.  Equal  representation  on  the  Commission  should  be  given 
the  two  major  political  parties  and  the  various  sections  of  the  country. 
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We  recommend  a  part-time  Commission  with  power  to  select  a  full-time- 
executive  officer. 

We  favor  independent  status  for  the  United  States  Commission  and  Office  of 
Education. 

Federal  rural  library  aid 

We  approve  the  extension  of  library  service  to  all  rural  areas  and  will  support 
all  efforts  to  extend  such  service  which  are  consistent  with  our  policies  and  objec- 
tives. 

TTie  school-lunch  program 

The  established  policy  of  the  Grange  is  to  provide  better  dietary  standards  for 
all  the  people,  and  we  reaffirm  our  support  of  an  adequate  school -lunch  program 
use  of  Federal  funds  only  where  the  requirements  are  beyond  local  ability  to 
provide. 

Independence  of  Extension  Service 

Since  control  and  use  of  a  public  agency  supported  largely  by  public  funds  for 
the  benefit  of  any  private  organization  impairs  its  ability  to  serve  all  farmers  well 
and  equally  and  is  essentially  undemocratic,  we  urge  Federal  legislation  providing: 

1.  That  the  Extension  Service  be  controlled  only  through  the  medium  of 
democratic  government. 

2.  That  it  be  made  unlawful  for  the  facilities  and  employees  of  the  Exten- 
sion Service  to  be  used  for  organizational  activities  in  behalf  of  any  general 
farm  organization. 

3.  That  any  private  funds,  accepted  for  the  use  of  the  Extension  Service, 
be  free  from  any  control  whatsoever  of  the  contributor,  and  that  the  legisla- 
tion include  specific  and  adequate  safeguards  to  insure  complete  independence 
of  the  Extension  Service  from  private  organizations  or  contributors. 

We  urge  our  representatives  in  Washington  first  to  endeavor  to  work  out  a 
satisfactory  program  with  the  AFBF  officials  and  if  not  possible  to  immediately 
make  an  eff'ort  to  get  the  congressional  committees  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
problem  and  to  do  their  utmost  to  secure  the  passage  of  necessarj'  remedial' 
legislation  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

******* 
We  recommend  and  will  support — 

Providing  scholarships  to  capable  young  men  and  women  who  wish  to- 
practice  medicine  in  rural  areas  and  providing  special  aid  to  the  organization 
and  maintenance  of  rural  medical  cooperatives  under  a  plan  similar  to  the 
one  designated  in  title  4  of  Senate  bill  1679. 

7.    ASSOCIATIONS    OF    PARENTS   AND    TEACHERS 

(a)  American  Parents  Committee 

The  American  Parents  Committee  is  an  incorporated,  nonprofit 
association  established  in  1946  with  the  stated  purpose  of  improving- 
conditions  for  children  nationally  and  locally.  The  organization  ha& 
a  membership  estimated  in  its  Washington,  D.  C,  office  as  being 
"approximately  1,500  persons." 

According  to  a  letter  received  by  the  \vriter  of  this  report  from  the 
executive  director  of  the  committee  on  September  29,  1950,  the  com- 
mittee had  at  that  time  adopted  no  policy  statement  or  resolution 
concerning  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  education.  A  state- 
ment entitled  "Why  Federal  Aid  Is  Vital  to  Meet  the  Educational, 
Health,  and  Welfare  Needs  of  American  Children,  and  Why  It's  a 
Long-Run  Economy,"  published  and  currently  distributed  by  the 
committee  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  education  and  health  of  children  are  a  national  problem  in  which  local 
communities,  the  States,  and  the  Federal  Government  must  cooperate.  There  ia 
*  *  *  a  tremendous  amount  of  interstate  migration.  Nearly  half  the  people 
in  the  United  States  live  in  different  States  than  those  in  which  they  were  born 
and  in  which  they  grew  up.  New  Yoj-k  State,  for  example,  can't  do  anything 
without  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government,  about  the  fact  that  millions  of  its 
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present  and  future  residents  were  born  and  brought  up  in  States  where  they 
may  not  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  where  physical  and  health 
defects  which  developed  during  their  childhood  went  uncorrected,  only  to  make 
them  public  charges  in  hospitals  and  mental  institutions  in  their  adult  years.  If  for 
no  other  reason  than  interstate  migration,  every  State  should  be  deeply  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  education  and  health  care  given  children  born  in  other  States. 

In  many  of  the  poorer  States  there  isn't  wealth  enough  that  can  be  taxed  to 
provide  adequate  health  and  welfare  services  for  children.  In  many  of  these 
poorer  States,  the  tax  rate  is  higher  than  the  tax  rate  in  the  wealthy  States.  But 
because  incomes  in  the  poorer  States  are  much  lower,  the  tax  yield,  even  with  a 
high  tax  rate,  does  not  provide  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  decent  school  and  health 
services.  If  some  of  the  Southern  States  used  all  the  money  that  they  raised  in 
taxes  for  education  alone,  they  couldn't  raise  the  level  of  educational  expendi- 
tures per  child  in  their  States  to  the  average  for  the  entire  United  States. 

Another  reason  why  Federal  aid  to  help  reduce  the  inequalities  in  education  and 
health  services  among  the  States  is  so  vital  is  that  there  are  more  than  50  percent 
more  children  per  1,000  adults  in  some  of  the  poorer  States  than  in  some  of  the 
wealthier  States.  The  rich  States  get  richer,  and  the  poorer  States  get  children! 
In  the  poorer  States  the  education  and  health  job  is  proportionately  bigger  because 
there  are  proportionately  more  children,  and  there  are  relatively  fewer  adults 
to  pay  taxes,  and  less  per  capita  income  that  can  be  taxed.  And  so  the  Federal 
Government  must  help  the  poorer  States  to  meet  the  needs  of  children,  as  it  is 
now  helping  the  States  to  fight  forest  fires,  to  fight  venereal  disease,  to  aid  the 
farmers  with  their  crops  and  cattle,  and  to  help  build  roads. 

(6)  National  Congress  of  Colored  Parents  and  Teachers 

According  to  information  obtained  from  its  president,  the  National 
Congress  of  Colored  Parents  and  Teachers  is  a  "nonpolitical,  non- 
sectarian,  and  noncommercial"  organization  operating  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  in  the  following  States:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Dela- 
ware, Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Vngmia,  and  West  Virginia.  The  organization  is  composed  of 
State  units  in  each  of  these  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
has  a  total  membership  of  "over  100,000  persons. " 

Following  is  an  extract  from  a  statement  received  from  the  president 
of  the  National  Congress  of  Colored  Parents  and  Teachers  for  inclusion 
in  this  report. 

The  Congress  has  supported  bills  looking  to  the  enactment  of  appropriate 
legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  support  of  Federal  aid  to  State 
education.  *  *  *  As  recently  as  February  9,  1950,  it  placed  itself  on  record 
*  *  *  favoring  Senate  bill  246,  then  pending  looking  to  the  allocation  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  education  of  public-school  children. 

It  is  too  well  known  that  all  of  the  States  cannot  allocate  sufficient  funds  to 
educate  all  of  its  children.  This  fact  established,  the  National  Congress  of 
Colored  Parents  and  Teachers,  Inc.,  takes  the  position  that  Federal  aid  is  a 
national  must.  However,  it  further  takes  the  position  that  if  and  when  it  shall 
become  the  national  policy  to  aid  the  States,  simple,  positive,  and  unequivocal 
language  should  be  inserted  in  the  act  that  every  child  shall  be  the  recipient  of  the 
Nation's  bounty  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  keeping  in  mind  that  taxes  in 
support  of  Federal  aid  to  public-school  education  in  the  States  are  not  laid  upon 
certain  groups  but  upon  all  citizens  according  to  their  holdings  and  earnings  in 
industry  and  their  daily  pursuits. 

c.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  an  organization 
"dedicated  to  the  service  of  children  and  youth,"  had  in  December 
1950  a  membership  of  6,167,079  parents,  teachers,  and  other  adults  in 
35,000  local  associations  in  the  48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  the  Canal  Zone,  occupied  Germany  and  Japan,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Its  stated  objectives  are:  (a)  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  children  and  youth  in  home,  school,  church,  and  community ; 
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(b)  to  raise  standards  of  home  life;  (c)  to  secure  adequate  laws  for  the 
care  and  protection  of  children  and  youth;  (d)  to  bring  into  closer 
relation  the  home  and  the  schools,  that  parents  and  teachers  may 
cooperate  intelligently  in  the  training  of  the  child;  and  (e)  to  develop 
between  educators  and  the  general  public  such  united  efforts  as  will 
secure  for  every  child  the  highest  advantages  in  physical,  mental, 
social  and  spiritual  education. 

The  following  statement  was  prepared  in  the  national  headquarters 
of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  for  inclusion  in 
this  report. 

As  a  Nation-wide  organization  we  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Crovernment  to  supplement  those  funds  raised  by  local  and  State  governments  to 
provide  adequate  educational  opportunities  for  all  children  and  youth,  and  we 
have  set  up  the  following  definite  policies  with  respect  to  Federal  aid  for  education: 

(1)  We  believe  that  Federal  funds  should  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  equalizing  educational  opportunity  among  the  several  States,  with  provi- 
sions ensuring  (1)  distribution  according  to  need;  such  need  to  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  established  facts,  which  shall  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a 
specific  formula  for  apportionment;  (2)  maximum  local  and  minimum 
Federal  control;  and  (3)  encouragement  to  the  States  to  put  forth  their 
highest  efforts  to  equalize  educational  opportiuiities  within  their  own  bound- 
aries This  aid  should  include  funds  for  libraries  and  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children. 

(2)  We  support  the  principle  that  any  such  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Federal  Government  should  go  to  public,  tax-supported  schools  only. 

(3)  We  believe  that  Federal  funds  should  be  appropriated  to  give  aid  in 
the  construction  of  public-school  buildings,  after  competent  approved  sur- 
veys have  been  made. 

(4)  We  believe  that  Federal  funds  should  be  used  to  provide,  through  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  adequate  programs  of  health  and  physical 
fitness  for  children  and  youth. 

(5)  We  believe  that  Federal  funds  should  be  used  for  such  programs  of 
adult  education  as  aff"ect  the  welfare  of  children  and  youth. 

The  national  congress  has  been  deeply  concerned  about  the  growing  shortage 
of  qualified  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  In  1946  the  board  of  managers 
adopted  the  following  resolution  on  the  professional  standards  and  salaries  of 
teachers : 

"The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  is  deeply  concerned  over  the 
growing  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  a  shortage  that  has 
reached  the  point  of  a  national  emergency. 

"It  is  clear  that  we  can  meet  this  problem  only  by  establishing  conditions  that 
will  attract  and  hold  competent  and  thoroughly  trained  men  and  women  in  the 
teaching  profession. 

"Therefore  we  urge  that  standards  of  employment  throughout  the  United  States 
be  raised  to  a  high  professional  level  commensurate  with  the  responsibility  resting 
upon  the  teacher  as  the  molder  of  society. 

"We  approve  the  following  professional  standard  for  teachers  who  are  4-year 
college  graduates  with  full  professional  training:  a  minimum  beginning  salary  of 
$2,400  a  year  with  annual  increments  the  second  year  and  each  year  thereafter  to 
a  salary  level  of  $5,000  to  $6,000  for  long-experienced  and  efficient  teachers. 

"We  commend  the  States  and  communities  that  have  already  established 
salary  schedules  equal  to  or  higher  than  these,  and  we  strongly  urge  the  adoption 
of  similar  standards  in  every  State  and  school  district  in  the  Nation  at  the  earliest 
moment  that  such  standards  are  attainable." 

Our  Schools  and  the  Next  Decade,  a  report  of  the  joint  committee  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  and  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  been  given  wide  distribution,  points  out  the  effects  of  increasing 
school  enrollments.  Major  essentials  in  attaining  the  kind  of  schools  most 
Americans  want  are  listed:  More  and  better  qualified  elementary  teachers,  "fair 
and  professional"  teachers'  salaries,  well-rounded  teaching  programs,  and  school 
building  programs.  Among  the  steps  recommended  to  be  taken  by  State  con- 
gresses and  local  parent-teacher  associations  preliminary  to  action  programs  are: 
surveys  of  the  teacher  supply,  local  and  State  financing,  school  district  organiza- 
tion, and  Federal  aid. 
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Our  active  legislation  program  reaffirms  our  policies  with  respect  to  Federal  aid 
for  education  and  includes  the  following  recommendations  in  support  of  the 
activities  of  the  United  States  Government  in  education: 

(1)  Adequate  appropriations  for  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

(2)  Itnprovement  of  public  library  services  by  providing  Federal  funds  to 
be  channeled  through  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  to  State  library 
agencies. 

(3)  Education  of  Indian  children  to  be  administered  through  the  State 
departments  of  education  with  adequate  Federal  appropriations  to  furnish 
educational  opportunities  equal  to  those  of  other  American  children. 

(4)  Legislation  to  enable  the  States  to  make  more  adequate  provision  for 
special  services  required  for  the  education  of  physically  handicapped  children 
of  school  age. 

We  offer  the  following  suggestions  for  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
activities  of  the  United  States  Government  in  education: 

(1)  Establishment  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency. 

(2)  Establishment  of  a  national  system  of  financing  scholarships  and  loans 
to  students  for  higher  education. 

(3)  Strengthening  of  existing  provisions  for  Federal  promotion  of  voca- 
tional education. 

(4)  Provision  for  further  promotion  in  the  United  States  Government  for 
international  exchange  of  teachers  and  students  in  international  education' 
activities  with  the  desire  of  fostering  international  good  will  among  nations. 

(5)  Provision  for  the  coordination  of  Federal  education  activities  which  arej 
at  present  spread  throughout  the  Government. 

(6)  EstabHshment  of  a  Federal  labor  education  extension  service  in  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

(7)  Provision  for  improvement  of  educational  benefits  for  veterans. 

(8)  Provision  for  Federal  aid  especially  for  adult  education. 

(9)  Transfer  of  the  administration  of  the  school  lunch  program  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Office  of  Education. 

(10)  Establishment  of  regional  education  offices. 

8.    INDUSTRIAL   AND   TRADE    ORGANIZATIONS 

(a)  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  is  a  voluntary 
federation  of  3,200  local  and  State  chambers  of  commerce  and  trade 
associations.  The  federated  organizations  have  a  total  membership 
of  approximately  1,400,000  persons.  About  1,453  of  the  State  and 
local  member  organizations  have  committees  active  in  the  field  of 
education. 

The  following  statement  was  prepared  in  the  national  headquarters 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  inclusion  in  this  report : 

A  recognition  that  adequate  education  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
democratic  institutions  and  the  expansion  of  our  economy  has  been  reflected  iiu 
the  program  of  the  National  Chamber  since  the  very  beginnings  of  this  organiza- 
tion prior  to  World  War  I. 

The  chamber's  current  general  policy  statement  on  education  originated  witbi 
our  committee  on  education,  which  includes  in  its  membership  recognized  leaders 
in  the  field  of  education  as  well  as  outstanding  men  from  the  business  community. 
It  was  approved  by  the  vote  of  delegates  from  our  members  organizations  at  the 
1948  annual  meeting.   *     *     * 

As  is  pointed  out  in  this  policy  declaration,  the  National  Chamber  believes 
that  increased  economic  and  individual  well-being  of  the  people  accompanies^ 
rising  educational  levels.  We  hold  that  business  is  and  will  continue  to  be  ai> 
increasing  beneficiary  of  the  constant  upgrading  of  the  quality  of  education. 

In  urging  business  support  for  adequate  financing  of  educational  programs,  we- 
have  repeatedly  emphasized  that  the  needs  of  education  should  be  met  by  the 
States  from  their  own  resources.  To  seek  Federal  aid  for  education  is  to  invite 
Federal  control.  In  order  to  guarantee  freedom  of  teaching,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  American  education,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  regimentation,  the 
States  and  communities  should  recognize  and  fulfill  their  respective  financiaJ 
responsibiUties. 
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In  taking  this  position  the  chamber  does  not  advocate  repeal  of  specific  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  public,  local,  and  State  educational  agencies  which  already  have 
been  established. 

The  attitude  of  the  national  chamber  toward  Federal  aid  to  general  education 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  PMnancial  and  administrative  responsibilities  for  public  education  should  be 
retained  in  the  hands  of  local  and  State  authorities.  All  tendencies  to  permanently 
transfer  responsibility  for  financing  or  directing  the  development  of  public  edu- 
cation to  the  Federal  Government  are  undesirable. 

2.  Where  specific  emergencies  or  opportunities  for  the  improveragnt  of  edu- 
cation are  not  being  met  by  local  and  State  authorities,  the  Federal  Government 
should  stimulate  needed  local  and  State  action  by — 

(a)  Adequate  research  and  service  from  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

(b)  Emergency  financial  assistance  for  specific  and  well-defined  purposes 
shown  to  be  temporarily  beyond  the  resources  of  the  individual  States. 

3.  While  it  is  the  chamber  view  that  the  States  should  take  leadership  in 
improving  the  efficiency  of  school  administration  and  where  necessary  provide  the 
financial  assistance  needed  to  guarantee  minimum  standards,  the  public  schools  of 
each  community  should  nevertheless  reflect  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  the 
community  the}'  serve. 

4.  Excessive  domination  from  State  administration  has  already  been  demon- 
strated to  discourage  local  initiative  and  support.  Neither  Federal  nor  State 
education  departments  should  attempt  to  replace  local  administration. 

While  opposing  any  permanent  Nation-wide  transfer  of  responsibility  for  school 
finance  to  the  Federal  Government,  the  national  chamber  has  approved  various 
specific  programs  of  stimulation  and  temporary  financial  assistance.  In  the 
original  chamber  referendum  on  vocational  education  in  1916,  such  assistance 
was  approved  by  the  constituent  membership  by  over  8  to  1.  No  subsequent 
referendum  or  policy  has  withdravAm  that  support.  Similarly  the  chamber  has 
cooperated  with  the  apprenticeship  program  of  the  Departmeiit  of  Labor  and 
with  the  educational  e.xtension  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Studies  instituted  by  the  chamber  since  1944  have  demonstrated  the  close 
interrelationships  between  the  economic  well-being  and  the  technical  training  of 
our  people — and  those  of  other  nations  as  well. 

Hence,  wherever  local  school  systems  have  failed  to  adapt  to  the  obvious  needs 
and  opportunities  of  their  local  economy,  State  or  Federal  stimuli  to  that  end 
have  been  approved  as  in  agriculture,  business  education,  home  economics, 
trades  and  industry  or  distributive  education.  This  approval  has,  however,  as- 
sumed that  local  and  State  communities,  once  alerted  to  the  value  of  such  train- 
ing, would  eventually  take  over  full  responsibility  for  planning  and  financing  it — 
and  most  of  them  are  doing  so. 

At  the  same  time,  business  organizations  have,  as  our  policy  indicates,  recog- 
nized the  increasing  need  for  cultural  and  economic  literacy.  The  expanding  well- 
being  of  the  American  people  is  no  less  a  matter  of  their  interests,  understandings, 
and  appreciations  than  their  technical  and  vocational  skills.  But  these  under- 
standings and  appreciations  cannot  be  brought  or  imposed  from  Washington. 
They  must  evolve  from  the  thought  and  action  of  each  community. 

The  chamber's  program  on  education  is  therefore  directed  squarely  at  develop- 
ing such  grass-roots  understanding  and  support. 

(b)  National  Association  oj  Manufacturers 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  a  national  organi- 
zation of  over  15,000  member  companies,  represciLting  all  industries 
and  located  throughout  the  Unite  I  States  and  in  .Vlaska  and  Hawaii. 
According  to  information  obtained  from  its  national  headquarters, 
the  association  fosters  "greater  unity  among  America's  manufacturers 
in  working  out  their  common  problems,  economic  and  industrial." 
Through  it  manufacturers  "seek  to  crystallize  their  views  into  policies 
and  programs  on  current  problems."  The  association  provides  in- 
formation services  for  managers  of  industr}'^  and  "serves  as  their 
national  spokesman." 
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In  response  to  a  request  for  information  concerning  the  viewpoint  of 
the  association  respecting  Federal  activities  in  education,  the  following 
statement  was  received  from  the  association's  national  headquarters 
for  inclusion  in  this  report. 

In  1S97  the  association  learned  that  at  that  time  technical  schools  in  both 
England  and  Germany  were  far  superior  to  those  in  the  United  States  and  urged 
establishment  of  commercial  and  industrial  and  technical  schools  in  United  States 
cities.  The  history  of  the  association's  interest  in  and  support  of  education  dates 
from  that  year — -the  second  yeav  of  its  history. 

Specifically,  the  association  has  been  active  in  the  organization  of  apprentice 
training,  extension  work  in  agriculture,  industrial  education,  home  economics 
education,  and  promotion  of  vocational  education  in  general.  Following  the 
First  World  War  the  association  took  and  has  since  maintained  an  active  interest 
in  rehabilitation  of  veterans,  particularly  through  on-the-job  training,  and  during 
World  War  II  was  active  in  the  training-within-industry  programs.  Since  the 
war  it  has  been  actively  engaged  in  programs  for  training  and  employment  of 
physically  handicapped  people.  Throughout  the  history  of  its  activities  in  the 
field  of  education,  the  association  has  always  urged  safety  training  and  the 
promotion  of  safetj'  measures. 

At  its  fifty-third  annual  congress  (1948),  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  adopted  the  following  resolutions  on  education: 

<<*  *  *  Manufacturers  have  a  sincere  desire  to  see  established  and  main- 
tained an  educational  s\'stem  which  meets  the  varying  and  changing  needs  of  the 
individual  and  of  societv  and  which  should  be  consistent  with  the  American  way 
of  life. 

"The  Congress  of  American  Industry  believes  that  the  greatest  contribution  to 
the  acheivement  of  the  above  goal  will  be  made: 

"1.  When  the  various  units  throughout  the  entire  educational  system  are 
permitted  reasonable  and  suitable  diversity  in  character  and  program; 

"2.  When  the  educational  units  are  administered  at,  or  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to,  the  local  level; 

"3.  When  the  individual  unit  at  the  community  level  is  free  to  develop  a 
program  in  accordance  with  its  purpose  and  wlien  it  is  held  accountable  to 
the  people  for  its  stewardship; 

"4.  When  students,  through  opportunities  for  broad  and  diversified  explo- 
ration, investigation,  and  evaluation,  are  accorded  the  maximum  freedom  to 
learn,  consistent  with  sound  educational  practice; 

"5.  When  individuals,  local  and  State  governments,  and  every  business 
element  of  our  economy  fulfill  their  responsibility  by  providing  adequate 
support  for  the  whole  educational  program; 

"6.  When  individual   businessmen  take  the  responsibility  in  their  own 

community  for  careful  study  and  cooperation  in  connection  with  the  courses 

of  study,  the  adequacy  of  school  facilities,  and  the  compensation  of  teachers. 

"The    Fifty-third    Congress    of    American    Industry    accordingly    emphasizes 

industry's  interest  in  education  and  calls  upon  all  employers  to  initiate  and  promote 

closer  ties  between  industry  and  education  in  their  own  communities,  to  give 

active  leadership  and  personal  support  to  the  maintenance  of  adequate  educational 

facilities,  and  the  compensation  of  teachers  on  a  basis  which  is  consistent  with 

their  professional  stature." 

Amplifying  these  resolutions,  the  association  believes  in  principle  that  the  deter- 
mination, administration,  and  control  of  education  is  properly  a  State  and  local 
concern  and  prerogative.  This  includes  elementary,  secondary,  higher  education, 
and  adult  education. 

The  association  further  believes  that  many  education  and  training  programs  for 
adult  workers  and  especially  those  conducted  within  business  and  industrial 
establishments,  can  best  be  determined,  administered,  supervised,  and  operated 
by  individual  employers  or  employers'  associations  through  their  own  facilities  or 
in  cooperation  with  State  and/or  local  education  authorities. 

The  association  views  with  increasing  concern  the  continuing  governmental 
activities  aimed  at  further  extending  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
field  of  education.  Local  educational  activities  should  be  handled  at  the  local 
level,  where  the  agencies  of  Government  are  in  close  touch  with  and  amenable  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  Educational  opportunities  must  be  increased  and  im- 
proved and  new  and  better  facilities  provided  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 
In  this  endeavor  to  upgrade  our  American  educational  system,  American  busi- 
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nessmen  and  industrialists  face  the  responsibility  of  acting  vigorously,  each  in 
his  own  community  and  in  accordance  with  the  policies  adopted  by  the  Fifty-third 
Congress  of  American  Industry.  Intensive  work  is  necessary  to  reverse  the  trend 
of  the  last  17  years  toward  centralized  government,  and  to  bring  local  responsi- 
bilities with  the  necessary  tax  revenues  to  support  them,  back  home  where  they 
belong. 

9.    CHURCH  AGENCIES 

(a)  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.^ 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  is  a 
federation  of  27  Protestant  denominations.  The  purpose  of  the 
council  is  to  act  for  its  member  churches  in  matters  of  common  interest 
and  concern  in  which  they  desire  to  cooperate  with  one  another. 
These  common  interests  and  concerns  include  the  relation  of  the  mem- 
ber churches  to  education  and  to  problems  of  good  citizenship,  includ- 
ing social,  economic,  racial  and  international  problems. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  on  January  28,  1947. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  feels  deep  concern  over  the  emergency  in  public  education  in  the  United 
States.  Depletion  in  the  ranks  of  teachers  incident  upon  their  turning  to  more 
remunerative  occupations  and  continued  lack  of  resources  for  the  equalization 
of  educational  opportunity  throughout  the  Nation  place  our  public  schools  in 
urgent  need.  To  allow  educational  standards  to  deteriorate  is  to  invite  social 
disaster. 

We  therefore  urge  the  appropriation  of  sufficient  Federal  funds  in  subsidy  to 
prevent  a  lowering  of  standards  in  the  teaching  profession  and  to  remove,  at 
least  in  substaTitial  measure,  the  educational  handicap  under  which  many  children 
and  youth  suffer  because  of  the  relatively  low  economic  level  of  the  communities 
in  which  they  reside.  We  urge  such  appropriations  on  condition  (a)  that  no 
Federal  funds  shall  be  made  available  to  States  to  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to 
discriminate  against  any  minority  racial  group;  (5)  that  the  administration  of 
Federal  funds  made  available  to  States  shall  be  safeguarded  against  the  imposition 
of  Federal  control  in  matters  of  educational  policy;  and  (c)  that  Federal  funds 
shall  be  used  only  for  such  schools  as  the  constitutions  or  statutes  of  the  several 
States  make  eligible  for  State  support. 

We  affirm  our  continued  adherence  to  the  American  principle  of  the  separation 
of  church  and  state,  and  to  the  principle  that  public  funds  should  not  be  used  for 
sectarian  purposes. 

A  booklet  entitled  "Federal  Aid  to  Sectarian  Education?",  published 
by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  contains 
the  following  statement  concerning  the  resolution  quoted  above. 

Protestants  generally  believe  that  the  present  crisis  in  education  requires  the 
granting  of  Federal  funds  in  aid  to  some  of  the  States.  They  believe  that  citizen- 
ship is  national  and  that  the  failure  of  education  in  any  part  of  the  country  or 
for  any  group  is  a  threat  to  democracy  and  a  loss  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  They 
therefore  favor  Federal  aid  to  education  through  the  States  to  insure  a  greater 
equalization  of  educational  opportunities,  but  on  condition  that  its  administration 
be  under  proper  safeguards  against  Federal  control  of  educational  policy  in  the 
States. 

They  are  concerned  that  Federal  aid  under  proposed  legislation  should  not  be 
given  in  such  a  way  as  to  impair  the  public-school  system  or  to  infringe  upon  our 
constitutional  and  traditional  principle  that  public  funds  should  not  be  used  for 
sectarian  institutions  or  purposes.  Many  Protestants  share  with  adherents  of 
other  religious  groups  a  concern  that  secular  education  is  not  enough  and  that 
religious  education  is  essential  for  sound  democracy.  However,  they  do  not  agree 
that  an  increase  in  sectarian  schools  as  alternatives  to  public  schools  is  the  best  or 
only  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

•  Merged  in  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America,  November 
29, 1950. 
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Protestants  generally  believe  that  our  American  democracy  would  be  impaired 
by  the  increasing  fragmentation  of  education  and  the  insistent  demand  for  State 
Bupport  for  sectarian  schools  that  would  still  further  promote  cultural  segregation. 
The  granting  of  public  funds,  which  would  result  in  the  increased  transfer  of 
Roman  Catholic  pupils  to  parochial  schools  in  cities  where  Roman  Catholics 
predominate  or  are  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population,  would  undermine  the 
public  schools  and  would  deepen  a  cultural  schism  which  would  tend  to  impair 
our^democracy. 

(6)  International  Council  oj  Religious  Education  ^ 

The  International  Council  of  Religious  Education  is  a  voluntary 
association  of  40  boards  of  religious  education  of  denominations 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  33  State  councils  of  churches 
and  religious  education.  These  boards  and  agencies  represent  approx- 
imately 90  percent  of  the  membership  of  Protestant  churches  in  the 
two  nations. 

According  to  information  obtained  by  letter  from  its  headquarters, 
the  council  has  taken  no  public  stand  on  "the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  education  nor  upon  the  matter  of  Federal-State-local  rela- 
tionships in  education,"  but  has  taken  action  "expressing  its  opposition 
to  any  Federal  aid  for  nonpublic  schools." 

(c)  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 

The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  is  an  organization  of  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  the  United  States.  At  its  annual  meetings  the 
conference  considers  problems  submitted  by  its  membership  and  issues 
recommendations  for  the  guidance  of  priests  and  laity  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  An 
administrative  board  of  bishops,  elected  by  the  conference,  serves  as  an 
executive  committee  with  authorization  to  make  emergency  decisions 
between  annual  meetings  and  to  direct  the  activities  and  program  of 
the  clerical  and  lay  staff  assigned  and  employed  at  the  headquarters 
office  in  Washington. 

The  following  statement  was  obtained  from  the  general  secretary 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  for  inclusion  in  this 
report. 

Concerning  the  relationship  of  the  Federal  Government  to  education,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  submitted  by  a  conference  spokesman  in  testimony  before  a 
congressional  committee: 

"This  relationship  is  one  of  obligation  and  restriction,  i.  e.,  certain  duties  which 
the  Federal  Government  should  perform  in  connection  with  education  and  other 
activities  from  which  it  should  refrain. 
"Its  obligations  are — 

"1.  By  authority  of  the  general-welfare  clause  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  obligation  to  secure  for  every  American  child, 
regardless  of  his  place  of  residence,  an  opportunity  for  an  adequate  education. 
"2.  In  the  interest  of  national  unity  the  Federal  Government  has  an 
obligation  more  nearly  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  among  the  States. 
Sectional  antagonisms,  racial  discrimination,  and  other  forms  of  civic  tension 
are  largely  the  product  of  an  educational  system  which  tolerates  grossly 
unequal  educational  opportunities  among  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Children  who  are  deprived  of  educational  advantages  granted  to  their 
neighbors  a  few  hundred  miles  away  or,  in  the  case  of  Negroes,  to  their  white 
neighbors  in  the  school  next  door,  will  not  easily  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
the  American  slogan  e  pluribus  unum.  In  a  nation  as  large,  powerful,  and 
wealthy  as  ours,  there  is  no  excuse  for  letting  the  kind  of  an  education  which 
a  child  receives  depend  on  the  mere  circumstances  of  his  place  of  residence  of 

'  Merged  In  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America,  November 
2«, lyso. 
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the  color  of  his  skin.  If  we  are  to  have  a  nation  which  is  truly  one  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  sentiment,  then  we  must  expect  our  Federal  Government  to  promote 
national  unity  by  means  of  more  nearly  equalizing  educational  opportunities 
throughout  the  IJnited  States. 

"3.  In  the  interest  of  national  defense  the  Federal  Government  has  an 
obligation  to  eliminate  illiteracy  so  that  all  able-bodied  persons  of  sound 
mind  and  character  may  be  called  upon  for  military  duty  in  a  national 
emergency. 

"4.  Under  the  general-welfare  clause,  the  Federal  Government  may  stimu- 
late specialized  research,  conduct  surveys  and  otherwise  promote  the  best 
interests  of  American  education. 
"The  activities  from  which  the  Federal  Government  should  refrain  are — 

"1.  The  Federal  Government  should  not  establish,  operate,  or  manage  any 
school  system  of  general  education,  nor  should  it  engage  directly  in  any 
other  educational  activities  except  such  as  are  necessary  to  train  Government 
personnel. 

"2.  No  branch  or  bureau  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  allowed  to 
direct,  supervise,  or  control  the  curriculum  or  personnel  of  any  school  assisted 
with  Federal  funds. 

"3.  No  Federal  law  pertaining  to  education  should  require  any  State  to 

change  or  to  modify  its  constitution  or  laws  as  a  condition  for  receiving 

Federal  funds."  " 

In  accord  with   these  principles  the   conference  has  opposed    (1)    a  Federal 

Department  of  Education  with  a  Secretary  of  Education  of  Cabinet  rank;  (2)  a 

Federal  Office  of  Education  that  would  have  power  to  require  any  public  or 

nonpublic  school  to  follow  a  particular  course  of  study  or  to  adopt  any  textbook  or 

that  would  be  primarily  concerned  with  the  development  of  curricular  or  textbook 

materials;  (3)  Federal  aid  to  education,  either  for  general  or  special  purposes,  to 

States  or  local  communities  which  have  sufficient  resources  to  finance  their  own 

schools. 

The  conference  has  endorsed  (1)  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  as  now 
established  by  law;  (2)  Federal  aid  to  stimulate  certain  specialized  forms  of 
education — e.  g.,  the  extension  program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  (3) 
the  National  Youth  Administration  student-aid  program;  (4)  war  emergency 
training  programs:  (5)  the  GI  bill  of  rights;  (6)  loans  for  the  construction  of 
housing  facilities  for  college  faculty  and  students;  (7)  proposed  legislation  for 
Federal  aid  for  college  scholarships;  (8)  the  national  school-lunch  law;  (9)  the 
national  school-health-service  bill;  (10)  Federal  aid  more  nearly  to  equalize 
elementary  and  secondary  educational  opportunities  in  States  which  lack  adequate 
taxable  resources  to  finance  their  own  schools. 

Concerning  the  controversial  question  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  as  it  pertains 
to  nonpublic  school  pupils,  the  conference  maintains  the  following  position: 

1.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  that  public  funds 
may  be  expended  to  provide  auxiliary  school  services,  e.  g.,  school  health 
services,  bus  rides,  and  nonreligious  textbooks,  for  nonpublic-school  pupils; 
therefore,  Congress  has  the  authority  to  make  Federal  aid  to  education  funds 
available  for  these  services. 

2.  As  the  essential  premise  for  Federal  aid  to  education  is  the  greater 
equalization  of  educational  opportunity  for  all  American  children.  Congress 
has  the  duty  to  enact  a  just  and  equitable  Federal-aid  bill  which  in  fact — 
not  in  mere  theory — will  benefit  children  attending  both  public  and  nonpublic 
schools. 

3.  A  fair  and  equitable  bill  must  guarantee  that  a  part  of  each  State's 
allotment  of  Federal  funds  will  be  used  for  auxiliary  school  services  for 
non-public-school  pupils. 

4.  The  legislation  should  stipulate  that,  in  States  using  their  own  funds 
for  services  for  non-public-school  pupils,  both  public-  and  non-public-schorl 
pupils  should  share  in  any  auxiliary  school-service  program  financed  with 
Federal  funds. 

5.  The  legislation  also  should  stipulate  that,  in  the  case  of  any  State  which 
is  forbidden  by  law  to  disburse  Federal  funds  in  aid  of  non-public-school 
pupils,  the  United  States  Commissioner  shall  withhold  from  such  State''S 
allotment  of  Federal  funds  a  pro  rata  amount  based  on  two  factors:  (a)  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  used  for  school  services  and  (b)  the  number  of 
non-public-school  pupils  in  the  State.     Withheld  funds  would  be  used  to  reim- 

'  Hearings:  Public  School  Assistance  Act  of  1949— House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  pp.  748-749. 
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burse  nonpublic  schools  for  a  small  part  of  their  expenses  incurred  in  pro- 
viding auxiliary  school  services  for  their  pupils. 

6.  The  provisions  outlined  in  the  two  previous  points  are  similar  to  those 
in  the  national  school-lunch  law  which  have  made  it  possible  for  both  public- 
and  non-public-school  pupils  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  school-lunch  pro- 
gram.    The  withholding  provision  applies  in  28  States. 

7.  The  essential  purpose  of  the  withholding  provision  is  to  enable  Congress 
to  guarantee  justice  and  equity  for  all  school  children  without  requiring  any 
change  in  any  State  law.  This  justice  and  equity  are  guaranteed  within  the 
limits  established  by  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

8.  The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  is  opposed  to  any  Federal- 
aid-to-education  bill  which  does  not  include  the  guaranties  of  the  withholding 
provision. 

(d)  Southern  Baptist  Convention  * 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  is  an  organization  composed  of 
27,285  churches,  located  in  22  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  churches  reported  a  membership  of  6,761,265  in  1949. 

The  delegates  from  the  member  churches  attending  the  convention 
in  1947  adopted  a  resolution  expressing — 

firm  opposition  to  the  passage  of  any  bill  for  Federal  aid  to  education  by  the 
Congress  which  includes  provision,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  application  of 
public  tax  money  to  church  schools. 

The  delegates  also  adopted  a  memorial  reading  in  part  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  and  the  policj'^  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  are  directly  threatened  by  the  passage  of  laws  in  19  States  which  permit 
assistance  in  one  form  or  another  through  tax  funds  to  schools  other  than  public 
schools,  by  the  enactment  of  a  Federal  law  providing  tax  funds  for  lunches  in  other 
than  public  schools,  by  the  recent  5-to-4  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  upholding 
the  use  of  public  tax  funds  for  the  paying  of  bus  transportation  to  children  attend- 
ing other  than  public  schools,  and  by  pending  bills  which  if  enacted  in  their 
present  form  would  permit  the  use  of  Federal  tax  funds  in  other  than  public 
schools  where  the  State  laws  and  practice  allow;  and 

Whereas  tax  funds  carry  the  right  of  control  by  government  and  in  such  use 
as  that  stated  above  may  ultimately  lead  to  unwholesome  linking  of  state  influence 
upon  church  or  church  influence  upon  state;  and 

Whereas  such  use  of  public  tax  funds  may  aid,  develop,  and  propagate  religious 
groups  creating  antagonism,  strife,  and  division  among  our  American  people;  and 

Whereas  our  coincept  of  democracy  is  a  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  minority 
groups  in  exercisng  freedom  of  conscience;  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  Federal  tax  funds  may  ultimately  violate  this  principle  of 
freedom  of  conscience  through  the  exercise  of  undue  influence  by  state  upon 
church  or  church  upon  state;  and 

Whereas  the  founders  of  our  American  Government  and  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution,  such  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  George  Washington, 
and  Patrick  Henry,  witnessed  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  alliance  between 
church  and  state,  so  forcefully  set  forth  in  the  majority  report  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  New  Jersey  case  rendered  by  Mr.  Justice  Hugo  Black  *  *  * 
******* 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that,  as  American  citizens — 

1.  We  register  our  disappointment  and  alarm  over  the  various  legislative 
enactments,  both  State  and  Federal,  and  the  recent  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  which  permits  the  use  of  public  tax  funds  for  the  support  of 
schools  other  than  public  schools;  by  thereby  infringing  upon  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  and  violating  the  guaranteed  principles  of  our  Constitution. 

2.  We  stand  for  the  enactment  of  State  and  National  legislation  in  language 
so  clear  that  "it  cannot  fail  of  true  interpretation,"  which  will  preclude  the  use 
of  public  funds  for  church  purposes  or  which  will  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  any 
religious  group. 

•  The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  ia  the  largest  Protestiint  denomination  not  affiliated  with  the  Nh- 
tional  Council  of  the  Churchea  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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The  delegates  from  the  member  churches  attending  the  convention 
in  1948  adopted  a  resolution  reading  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  McCowen  bill  (H.  R.  2953)  is  now  pending  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  which  bill  denies  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  any 
direct  aid  to  sectarian  schools  but  leaves  the  door  open  for  indirect  aid  out  of 
Federal  funds  in  those  States  which  have  constitutions  allowing  the  use  of  State 
tax  funds  for  bus  transportation  and  free  textbooks  for  sectarian  schools;  and 

Whereas  the  financial  advantages  of  the  McCowen  bill  would  possibly  encourage 
other  States  to  yield  to  pressure  groups  which  are  interested  in  securing  tax 
money  for  even  further  sectarian  purposes:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  that  this  bill  be  amended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  Federal  funds,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  aid  of  any  private, 
sectarian,  or  parochial  schools. 

(e)  Synagogue  Council  of  America 

According  to  the  American  Jewish  Yearbook  of  1950,  the  Synagogue 
Council  of  America  comprises — 

national  congregational  and  rabbinical  organizations  of  Orthodox,  Conservative, 
and  Reform  Judaism. 

The  function  of  the  council  is — 

to  speak  with  united  voice  on  behalf  of  the  religious  household  of  American 
Jewry  wherever  agreement — 

is — 

possible,  and  in  general  to  stress  the  elements  held  in  common  by  the  various 
wings  of  American  Judaism. 

Without  taking  a  stand  on  other  phases  of  Federal  activities  in 
education,  on  March  1,  1950,  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America 
adopted  the  following  statement  of  position  concerning  Federal  aid  to 
public  schools: 

The  Synagogue  Council  of  America  has  already  gone  on  record  on  numerous 
occasion?  as  believing  that  the  American  public-school  system  is  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  our  democracy.  We  reiterate  this  conviction  now  that  the  question  of 
Federal  aid  to  public  education  is  under  such  extensive  discussion. 

While  allowing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  private  schools,  as  is 
proper  in  a  democracy,  we  believe  that  any  action  which  may  jeopardize  the 
growth  of  our  public  schools  where  children  of  all  origins  and  traditions  meet  on 
the  common  level  of  American  education  is  certain  to  prove  detrimental  to  our 
continuance  as  a  democratic  nation. 

The  Synagogue  Council  of  America  approves  the  extension  of  Federal  aid  to 
our  public  schools  but  believes  that  such  Federal  funds  should  not  be  used  to 
assist  private  schools,  whatever  their  character.  The  Synagogue  Council  believes 
that  the  sponsors  of  these  private  institutions  should  provide  all  the  funds  nec- 
essary for  their  maintenance. 

10.    women's    ORGANIZATIONS 

(a)  American  Association  of  University  Women 

The  American  Association  of  University  Women  is  a  national  asso- 
ciation organized  in  48  State  divisions  and  1,142  local  branches,  with 
115,402  members  as  of  June  30,  1950.  All  members  are  women 
graduates  of  universities  and  colleges  approved  for  membership  by  tha 
association.  According  to  its  charter  the  purpose  of  the  association 
is  to  unite — 

the  alumnae  of  different  institutions  for  practical  educational  work,  for  the  collec- 
tion and  publication  of  statistical  and  other  information  concerning  education, 
and  in  general  for  the  maintenance  of  high  standards  of  education. 

The  following  statement  is  adapted  from  a  memorandum  prepared 
in  the  national  headquarters  of  the  association. 
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Since  1927  the  American  Association  of  University  Women  has  been 
concerned  with  the  need  to  strengthen  the  status  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education. 

Since  1937  the  association  has  supported  the  principle  of  Federal 
aid  to  public  education. 

The  Association's  legislative  program,  as  voted  by  the  biennial 
convention  of  1949,  carries  four  items  on  educational  legislation  at 
the  Federal  level,  as  follows:  (1)  Federal  aid,  under  conditions  safe- 
guarding State  control,  to  equalize,  extend,  and  improve  public 
education  for  children,  youth,  and  adults;  (2)  measures  to  strengthen 
'the  status  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education;  (3)  measures 
which  would  strengthen  the  profession  of  teaching;  and  (4)  measures 
to  advance  the  educational  use  of  radio,  television,  ffims,  and  other 
media  of  communication. 

At  the  1949  convention  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

We  shall  watch  with  vigilance  emerging  programs  of  legislation  for  education 
and  the  administration  of  education  at  local,  State,  and  Federal  levels  to  be  in 
readiness  for  appropriate  action. 

Concerning  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  education,  the 
association  has  taken  a  stand  in  support  of  the  task-force  recommen- 
dations on  education  in  preference  to  the  final  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  Government  (appendix  P  of  the  Hoover  Commission  Report). 
This  decision  was  based  primarily  on  the  conviction  that  for  economy 
and  efficiency  the  various  functions  of  education  should  be  admin- 
istered tlirough  a  separate  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  that 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  education  thus  to  free  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion from  partisan  politics. 

The  association  also  presented  testimony  before  Senate  and  House 
committees  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  in  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Reorganization  Plan  No.  27.  Upon  the  defeat  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  27  and  the  advent  of  national  defense  proposals  following 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War,  the  members  again  recognized  the 
need  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  of  the  task-force 
report. 

Concerning  Federal-State-local  relationships  in  education,  the 
association  has  "taken  a  stand  in  support  of  the  so-called  Barden  bill 
introduced  durmg  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress." 

The  association  has  consistently  maintained  the  stand  that  the 
present  educational  crisis  necessitates  financial  aid  from  the  Federal 
Government.  This  aid  should  be  so  administered  as  to  leave  all  edu- 
cational policies  absolutely  within  the  control  of  the  States,  provided 
such  aid  is  used  for  public  tax-supported  schools  only. 

Concerning  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  administration  of 
Federal  activities  in  this  field,  the  association  has  actively  supported 
and  assisted  in  Federal  activities  in  the  following  fields: 

(1)  International  student,  teacher,  and  leadership  exchange  under  the  Fulbright 
Act,  the  international  teachers  exchange  program,  and  the  State  Department's 
program  for  the  training  of  foreign  women  leaders.  The  association  was  one  of 
the  citizens'  groups  first  to  participate  in  the  teacher  exchange  program.  Through 
its  fellowship  program,  which  was  begun  in  1890  and  is  now  supported  through 
endowments  of  over  $1,082,000,  the  association  oflFers  graduate  fellowships  to 
gifted  women  scholars  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  As  a  measure  for 
educational  reconstruction  after  World  War  II,  a  program  of  international  grants 
was  established  which  has  enabled  the  association  to  bring  women  from  war-torn 
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countries  to  the  United  States  for  training  in  their  professions.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-four  women  from  20  countries  have  benefited  by  this  program.  Ins 
addition,  38  study  grant  holders  are  being  brought  to  this  country  for  the  1 950-51 
academic  year. 

(2)  International  understanding,  by  support  of  the  United  Nations  program 
including  support  of  pertinent  United  States  legislation,  by  membership  in 
UNESCO,  and  by  active  affiliation  with  the  International  Federation  of  Uni- 
versity Women  which  has  consultative  status  with  the  United  Nations, 

(6)  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

The  General  Federation  of  "Women's  Clubs  is  a  national  and  inter- 
national organization  comprising  a  total  membership  of  approximately 
11,000,000  women  in  the  United  States  and  38  other  countries  and 
possessions.  This  total  membership  figure  includes  770,000  paying 
members  and  State,  National,  and  international  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  general  federation.    The  stated  purpose  of  the  federation  is — 

To  unite  the  women's  clubs  and  like  organizations  throughout  the  world  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  benefit,  and  for  the  promotion  of  their  common  interest  in 
education,  philanthropy,  public  welfare,  moral  values,  civics,  and  fine  arts. 

The  following  resolutions  concerning  the  Federal  Government  and 
education  were  adopted  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  June  1946.  (Resolutions  of  the- 
federation  remain  active  for  6  years  from  the  date  of  adoption.) 

NEW  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

Whereas  health,  welfare,  and  education  services  are  basic  to  the  needs  of  all  the 
people;  and 

Whereas  at  pre.^ent  such  Federal  services  are  scattered  through  at  least  33- 
agencies  of  the  Government,  lack  adequate  coordination,  are  often  in  competition 
with  one  another,  and  are  expensive  to  administer:  Therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  in  convention: 
assembled  June  1946,  approves  the  creation  of  a  new  executive  department  headed 
by  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet  to  promote  the  national  interest  in  health, 
welfare,  and  education  and  to  administer  Federal  programs  in  these  fields 

FEDERAL    SUPPORT    OF    PUBLIC    EDUCATION 

Whereas  in  the  United  States  there  exist  wide  differences  in  the  extent  and 
quality  of  the  school  programs  offered  by  the  various  States,  particularly  in  the- 
rural  sections;  and 

Whereas  the  States  are  unequal  in  their  ability  to  adequately  support  public- 
education,  thus  resulting  in  wide  differences  of  educational  opportunity;  and 

Whereas  existing  educational  inequalities  cannot  be  removed  even  though  the 
States  adopt  modern  tax  systems  and  allot  a  suitable  proportion  of  resulting, 
revenues  to  the  financing  of  education:  Therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  in  convention  as- 
sembled June  1946,  goes  on  record  as  favoring  Federal  support  of  public  education 
without  Federal  control  of  educational  policies  and  programs. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  federation  in  session  in  October  1947: 

EDUCATION    REFERENCE    SECTION    OF    THE    LIBRARY    OF    CONGRESS 

Whereas  the  Library  of  Congress  is  the  principal  library  of  the  United  States,, 
the  custodian  of  many  of  the  principal  national  treasures,  and  the  recognized  head 
of  the  American  library  sj^stem;  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  its  facilities  is  not  widely  available:  Therefore 
Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  goes  on  record  a» 
approving  the  establishment  of  an  Education  Reference  Section  in  the  General 
Reference  and  Bibliography  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  be  available  te 
individuals,  libraries,  and  other  grbups  interested  in  education  and  research 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  this  action  become  an  immediate  objective  of 
the  federation. 
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(c)  League  oj  Women  Voters  oj  the  United  States 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  is  a  national 
organization  composed  of  739  local  leagues  having  a  total  membership 
of  about  93,000  persons  in  41  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  purpose  of  the  league  is  "to  promote  political 
responsibility  through  informed  and  active  participation  of  citizens  in 
government." 

The  following  information  was  obtained  from  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  league: 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  has  supported  the  principle  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  since  1944.  In  1945  the  league  set  forth  six  standards 
against  which  to  measure  relevant  legislation.  The  standards  were: 
(1)  Funds  must  be  administered  through  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion or  other  State  educational  agencies;  (2)  grants  must  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  need ;  (3)  the  funds  must  be  used  to  increase  educational 
opportunity,  not  to  relieve  States  of  any  of  their  financial  responsi- 
bilities; (4)  Federal  funds  should  be  provided  only  when  a  fair  dis- 
tribution to  schools  for  minority  races  is  guaranteed;  (5)  Federal 
funds  must  be  used  only  for  public  education;  and  (6)  States  should 
be  encouraged  to  spend  their  funds  efficiently. 

Since  S.  472,  which  was  introduced  in  Congress  in  1947,  incorporated 
most  of  these  principles,  the  league  supported  this  proposal.  The 
league  also  supported  the  successor  to  this  bill,  S.  246,  introduced  in 
the  Eighty-first  Congress.  S.  246  fully  met  league  standards  1,  3,  and 
4  but  deviated  in  some  degree  from  provisions  2,  5,  and  6.  Neverthe- 
less the  league  deemed  it  advisable  to  compromise  on  this  measm'e. 

D.  Recommendations  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 

A  number  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  recommended 
Federal  policies  and  programs  in  the  field  of  education.  Following  the 
precedent  set  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  Truman 
has  repeatedly  urged  the  Congress  to  enact  measures  involving  the 
assumption  of  further  Federal  responsibility  in  this  field.  In  several 
messages  to  the  Congress  and  in  formal  addresses  and  extemporaneous 
remarks  he  has  advocated  specific  Federal  educational  programs  and 
other  measures  involving  Federal  educational  activities.  Because  of 
space  limitations,  this  report  does  not  attempt  to  review  all  of  his 
recommendations  affecting  education.  Following  are  some  of  the 
more  outstanding  statements  made  by  the  President  in  1949  and  1950 
specifically  concerning  the  Federal  Government  and  education. 

In  his  economic  report  to  Congress  on  January  7,  1949,  President 
Truman  recommended  a  program  of  Federal  aid  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  and  for  a  system  of  general  scholarships  and 
fellowships.     He  said: 

The  crisis  facing  education  must  be  met,  and  the  basis  for  the  continued  improve- 
ment of  our  S3'stem  of  education  made  firm.  Only  with  Federal  resources  can  we 
meet  adequately  the  increased  cost  imposed  by  expanding  enrollments  and  the 
general  rise  in  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation. 

I  recommend  that  a  Federal  program  for  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education  be  initiated.  We  should  make  plans  whereby  the  opportunities  for 
higher  education  would  be  expanded  through  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  public  agencies  and  private  institutions,  including  a  system  of 
general  scholarships  and  fellowships.  And  a  study  should  be  initiated  to  determine 
authoritatively  our  national  needs  for  educational  facilities  and  the  most  feasible 
methods  of  providing  them. 
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Concerning  these  matters,  in  his  budget  message  of  January  10, 
1949,  the  President  said  further: 

It  is  important  to  the  continued  progress  of  the  Nation  that  we  raise  our  edu- 
cational standards  and  expand  our  fundamental  research.     *     *     * 

******* 

*  *  *  Although  the  Federal  Government  is  engaged  in  this  broad  range  of 
educational  activities,  we  are  not  yet  assuring  all  the  children  of  our  Nation  the 
opportunity  of  receiving  the  basic  education  which  is  essential  to  a  strong  de- 
mocracy. In  many  areas,  teachers'  salaries  are  low,  particularly  in  the  elementary 
grades.  Too  many  are  leaving  the  profession;  too  few  are  entering.  Enrollments 
are  rising.  As  a  result,  overcrowded  classrooms  and  substandard  instruction  are 
common.  As  the  large  number  of  children  born  during  and  after  the  war  reach 
school  age,  the  situation  will  become  even  worse. 

Many  States  are  finding  it  difficult,  even  with  high  tax  rates,  to  pay  adequate 
salaries  or  to  take  other  corrective  measures.  It  is  therefore  urgent  that  the 
Congress  enact  legislation  to  provide  grants  to  the  States  in  support  of  a  basic 
minimum  program  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  for  all  our  children 
and  youth.  This  budget  includes  a  tentative  appropriation  estimate  of  $300,- 
000,000  for  such  grants  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

We  know  that  a  shortage  of  school  buildings  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
as  a  result  of  wartime  deferment  of  construction  and  the  increase  in  the  school-age 
population.  We  do  not  know  the  over-all  extent  of  the  shortage,  the  particular 
areas  in  which  it  exists,  and  whether  State  and  local  governments  can  alleviate  it 
without  special  Federal  aid  for  construction.  In  order  to  provide  an  adequate 
factual  basis  for  further  consideration  of  the  problem,  I  ask  the  Congress  to 
authorize  a  survey  of  educational  building  needs  and  the  adequacy  of  State  and 
local  resources  available  to  meet  these  needs. 

It  has  become  increasingly  obvious  that  the  national  welfare  demands  that 
higher  education  be  made  available  to  more  of  our  talented  young  people.  We 
should  now  determine  the  soundest  and  most  practicable  means  of  providing  addi- 
tional opportunities  for  capable  young  people  who  could  not  otherwise  afford  a 
college  or  university  education. 

The  budget  estimates  include  $1,000,000  as  a  tentative  estimate  of  appropria- 
tions needed  for  these  surveys  when  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress  on  February  21,  1949,  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  extension  of  the  hfe  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  and  authorization  for  expansion  of  its  cooperative 
programs  in  public  health,  sanitation,  education,  and  agriculture 
throughout  Latin  America. 

On  March  8,  1949,  President  Truman  dehvered  an  address  at 
RoIUns  College,  Winter  Park,  Fla.  In  that  address  he  made  the 
declaration,  since  often  quoted,  that  education,  is  "our  first  line  of 
defense"  and  that  it  is  "the  most  important  task  before  us."  The 
President  said  in  part: 

Education  is  our  first  line  of  defense.  In  the  confiict  of  principle  and  policy 
which  divides  the  world  today,  America's  hope — our  hope— the  hope  of  the  world, 
is  in  education.  Through  education  alone  can  we  combat  the  tenets  of  com- 
munism. The  unfettered  soul  of  free  man  offers  a  spiritual  defense  unconquered 
and  unconquerable. 

******* 
.  Education  is  the  most  important  task  before  us.  The  Congress  should  enact 
legislation  authorizing  Federal  grants  to  the  States  to  assist  in  meeting  the  operat- 
ing expenses  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  There  is  general  agreement 
that  such  aid  can  be  given  without  interference  with  State  responsibility  for  the 
scope  and  content  of  the  teaching. 

If  our  country  is  to  retain  its  freedom  in  a  world  of  conflicting  political  philoso- 
phiei=,  we  must  take  steps  to  assure  that  every  American  youth  shall  receive  the 
highest  level  of  training  by  which  he  can  profit. 

A  soundly  conceived  Federal  scholarship  program  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities is  a  necessar}'  step  in  attaining  this  goal. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  a  national  health  program,  April  22, 
1949,  the  President  recommended  Federal  aid  for  medical  schools 
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and  for  scholarships  for  medical  students.  Since  existing  legislation 
in  that  field  provided  for  aid  to  individuals  only  in  the  categories  of 
a  few  diseases,  such  as  cancer,  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  President 
had  in  mind  additional  aid.     He  said: 

My  second  recommendation,  therefore,  is  that  the  Congress  enact  legislation 
to  help  medical  schools  expand.  Special  financial  aid  should  be  provided  for  the 
construction  of  teaching  hospitals  and  other  facilities  and  to  help  the  schools 
cover  the  cost  of  larger  enrollments.  At  the  same  time,  scholarship  aid  should  be 
provided  for  good  students  who  might  otherwise  lack  the  means  to  undertake 
the  long  period  of  professional  training. 

■  «*•«•■■ 

Another  essential  step,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  improve  our  medical-care  system, 
is  to  continue  to  improve  our  medical  research  as  more  facilities  and  scientific 
personnel  become  available.  The  Government  is  already  contributing  substan- 
tially to  the  advance  of  medical  knowledge  by  conferring  fellowships  for  research 
in  many  specialized  fields,  by  providing  grants  for  research  by  public  and  nonprofit 
agencies,  and  through  its  own  research  ac*^ivities.  We  must  keep  alert  to  every 
opportunity  to  add  to  the  program  of  medical  research  through  new  scientific 
techniques,  such  as  the  use  of  the  products  of  atomic  energy,  and  through  the 
wise  and  balanced  expansion  of  research  into  diseases  which  have  not  so  far  been 
conquered. 

On  September  10,  1949,  President  Truman  approved  H.  R.  3829, 
designed  to  provide  assistance  for  local  school  agencies  in  providing 
educational  opportunities  for  children  on  Federal  reservations  or  in 
defense  areas,  and  for  other  purposes.  Concerning  this  legislation 
and  the  problem  with  which  it  dealt  the  President  said: 

This  is  emergency,  stopgap  legislation  to  continue  for  one  more  year,  and  to 
expand  somewhat,  a  program  that  has  been  operating  on  this  same  emergency, 
stopgap  basis  for  the  last  8  years.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  recognized,  in  the  reports  of  their  committees  which 
considered  this  bill,  that  it  does  not  oflfer  a  permanent  or  satisfactory  solution  to 
the  important  problems  presented  by  the  impact  of  Federal  activities  and  Federal 
land  ownership  upon  nearby  local  school  districts.  The  reports  of  these  con- 
gressional committees  make  it  clear  that  this  bill  is  intended  merely  to  provide 
authorization  for  needed  funds  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  while  the  Congress 
gives  further  study  to  legislation  which  will  meet  these  problems  on  a  fair, 
uniform,  and  economical  basis. 

I  share  with  Members  of  the  Congress  the  belief  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  Federal  policy  and  plan  with  respect  to  the  education 
of  all  children  living  on  Federal  property  not  subject  to  State  and  local  taxation, 
and  the  education  of  children  living  in  communities  which  are  adversely  affected 
by  Federal  activities.  With  my  approval  the  Federal  Security  Administrator  on 
April  6,  1949,  submitted  to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  a  legislative  proposal 
designed  to  establish  such  a  permanent  program  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  and  I  recommend  this  proposal  (subsequently  introduced  as  S.  1724 
and  H.  R.  4115)  to  the  consideration  of  the  congressional  committees  concerned. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to  enact  permanent  legislation  along  the 
lines  of  these  bills  and  thus  obviate  any  occasion  for  more  stopgap  legislation  such 
as  H.  R.  3829. 

The  need  for  permanent  Federal  legislation  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  the  edu- 
cation of  children  living  on  Federal  property  and  in  communities  adversely  affected 
by  Federal  activities  must  not,  of  course,  be  confused  with  the  need  for  broad  and 
comprehensive  Federal  assistance  to  States  for  the  education  of  elementary-  and 
secondary-school  children  which  I  have  repeatedly  called  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress with  requests  for  appropriate  enabling  legislation. 

In  his  Economic  Report  to  Congress  on  January  6,  1950,  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  several  new  Federal  educational  programs.  He 
declared  that — 

Present  deficiencies  in  education  and  health  are  so  compelling  that  I  repeat  my 
recommendation  for  new  programs.  Expansion  of  public-health  services,  and  of 
enrollments  in  schools  of  medicine,  nursing,  dentistry,  and  public  health,  should  be 
started  now.     The  growing  number  of  children  of  school  age  cannot  be  permitted 
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to  delay  their  education.  I  therefore  urge  the  prompt  enactment  of  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  and  the  provision  of  funds  for  a  survey  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  the  need  for  school  construction.  There  should  also  be  author- 
ized a  limited  program  to  assist  capable  young  people  who  are  now  financially  un- 
able to  secure  the  higher  education  essential  to  the  full  development  of  their 
talents. 

The  President's  budget  message  to  Congress  on  January  9,  1950,  set 
forth  his  proposals  for  Federal  promotion  of  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  education  as  follows: 

If  education  and  research  are  to  play  their  full  role  in  strengthening  our  demo- 
cratic society,  we  must  expand  our  basic  research;  we  must  devise  types  of  educa- 
tion that  will  prepare  youth  more  eflFectively  for  participation  in  modern  society, 
and  we  must  provide  better  educational  opportunities  for  more  of  our  people. 

It  is  predominantly  a  responsibility  of  all  government — local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral— to  provide  for  the  education  of  our  citizens.  The  Federal  Government  for 
many  years  has  given  financial  aid  to  special  aspects  of  education,  such  as  voca- 
tional education,  and  to  institutions  for  special  groups,  such  as  Howard  Univeisity. 
It  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  Federal  support  of  a  more  general  char- 
acter is  needed  if  satisfactory  educational  opportunities  are  to  be  made  available 
for  all.  The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  waste  human  potentiilities,  as  we  are  now 
doing,  by  failing  to  provide  adequa.e  elementary  and  secondary  education  for 
millions  of  chi.dren  and  by  failing  to  help  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  people 
who  could  benefit  from  higher  education. 

The  importance  of  this  need  requires  that  we  provide  substantial  Federal 
assistance  to  States  for  general  educational  purposes  and  for  certain  other  impor- 
tant programs  in  this  field. 

To  progress  toward  these  objectives,  this  Budget  includes  expenditures  for 
education  and  general  research  (no^  including  large  amounts  in  veterans',  national 
defense,  and  other  categories)  of  434  million  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1951,  com- 
pared with  125  million  dollars  in  1950.  More  than  three-fourths  is  for  grants  to 
States.  The  increase  is  enti"ely  accounted  for  by  the  additional  expenditures  in 
1951  resulting  from  the  new  legislation  I  am  recommending.  This  legislation 
will  entail  a  further  moderate  increase  in  later  years. 

Promotion  of  education — Elementary  and  secondary 

The  high  mobility  that  characterizes  our  people  means  that  no  State  is  immune 
to  the  effects  of  ignorance  and  illiteracy  in  other  States.  The  welfare  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  demands  that  the  present  educational  inequalities  be  reduced. 
Educational  inequalities  are  primarily  due  to  differences  in  the  financial  resources 
of  States  and  localities.  Income  per  capita  in  some  States  is  less  than  half  as 
great  as  in  others.  The  States  with  the  lowest  incomes  have  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  school-age  children  and  are  unable  to  finance  a  fair  educational  op- 
portunity even  with  greater  effort  in  terms  of  tax  burden. 

School  enrollments  in  practically  every  State  have  risen  recently  and  will 
continue  to  rise  owing  to  the  increased  birth  rate.  Millions  of  our  children  are 
now  taught  in  overcrowded  classrooms.  For  others,  education  is  provided  only 
on  a  part-time  basis.  At  the  very  time  when  we  need  more  and  better  teachers, 
schools  must  still  employ  tens  of  thousands  whose  qualifications  do  not  meet  the 
standards  necessary  to  provide  a  satisfactory  quality  of  teaching.  Because  sal- 
aries are  generally  inadequate,  too  few  capable  young  people  are  preparing  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  complete  legislative  action  to  permit 
the  Federal  Government  to  aid  the  States  in  support  of  the  maintenance  and 
operation  costs  of  a  basic  minimum  program  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation.    The  budget  provides  for  beginning  this  aid  in  the  fiscal  year  1951. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  school  buildings  in  many  parts  of  the  country  due  to  the 
wartime  deferment  of  construction  and  the  increase  in  the  school-age  population. 
In  many  localities  the  need  for  facilities  results  from  the  sudden  and  substantial 
impact  of  Federal  activities.  I  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact  legislation 
providing  for  grants  to  States  for  surveys  of  their  need  for  facilities  and  their 
resources,  and  grants  for  the  construction  of  buildings  in  those  particular  areas 
where  Federal  activities  have  been  responsible  for  increased  enrollments. 

For  a  number  of  years  several  Federal  agencies,  under  separate  authorizations, 
have  been  helping  to  finance  the  education  of  children  living  on  Federal  property 
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and  in  communities  affected  by  Federal  activities.     I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
enact  general  legislation  to  establish  a  single  program  for  all  Federal  agencies. 

Promotion  of  education — Higher  education 

Large  numbers  of  young  people  and  adults  wish  to  continue  their  education 
beyond  high  school  in  order  to  prepare  for  entrance  to  professional  schools,  to 
receive  additional  teclmical  or  vocational  training  or  to  round  out  their  general 
education.  For  many  of  our  people,  post-secondary  education  on  a  part-time  or 
full-time  basis,  provided  in  institutions  located  within  commuting  distance  of 
home,  would  meet  their  needs  at  low  cost.  Several  of  the  States  are  now  develop- 
ing community  institutions  for  this  purpose.  I  have  asked  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  this  development  in  order  to 
determine  whether  the  Federal  Government  might  appropriately  take  any  action  to 
encourage  the  States  and  localities  to  establish  and  expand  "community  colleges." 

Primarily  because  of  low  family  incomes  and  of  the  high  costs  involved,  more 
than  half  of  our  young  people  who  could  benefit  from  a  college  education  are  now 
unabl?!  to  attend.  This  failure  to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  the  capacities  of 
our  young  people  is  a  matter  of  national  concern.  As  a  step  toward  correcting 
this  situation,  I  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  legislative  proposal  to  authorize 
a  limited  Federal  program  to  assist  capable  youth  who  could  not  otherwise  do  so 
to  pursue  their  desired  fields  of  study  at  the  institutions  of  their  choice. 

The  budget  includes  1  million  dollars  as  a  tentative  estimate  of  appropriations 
needed  in  the  fiscal  year  1951  to  establish  the  required  organization  and  to  initiate 
the  program.     Assistance  to  students  would  begin  in  the  fiscal  year  1952. 

On  March  2,  1950,  the  President  sent  a  letter  to  the  Honorable 
John  Lesinski,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  replying  to  a  letter  from  Chairman  Lesinski  which  trans- 
mitted a  resolution  adopted  by  that  committee.  The  President's 
letter  said  in  part: 

According  to  this  resolution,  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  is  opposed 
to  Federal  control  of  the  schools  of  America.  I,  too,  am  opposed  to  Federal 
control  of  the  schools.  I  have  so  stated  many  times,  and  that  continues  to  be  my 
position.  The  governments  of  the  States,  the  schools  of  America,  the  ctitizens 
who  have  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  our  educational  system  are  also  opposed 
to  Federal  control  of  the  schools  of  America.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
when  it  passed  a  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  aid  to  education,  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  it  was  opposed  to  Federal  control  of  the  schools,  and  the  terms  of  that 
bill  are  explicit  in  prohibiting  Federal  control  of  the  schools.  On  this  question, 
there  seems  to  be  general  agreement. 

The  resolution  you  have  transmitted  to  me  proceeds,  however,  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  which  I  do  not  follow,  to  relate  this  principle  of  freedom  from  control 
to  the  position  of  the  Office  of  Education  in  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  If 
there  is  to  be  no  Federal  control  in  any  case,  I  fail  to  see  how  any  Federal  control 
can  grow  out  of  any  possible  relationship  between  these  two  offices. 

When  I  say  I  am  opposed  to  Federal  control  of  the  schools,  I  mean  I  am  opposed 
to  control  by  any  officer  or  department  of  the  Federal  Government,  whether  it 
be  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  or  any 
other  bureau  or  official.  I,  therefore,  do  not  understand  how  the  relationship 
between  any  of  these  offices  or  agencies  is  of  any  relevance  to  the  problem  of  keep- 
ing the  schools  of  America  free  of  Federal  control. 

The  task  before  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  is  to  consider  the  need 
for  Federal  assistance  to  the  schools,  and  the  ways  of  meeting  it,  and  then  to 
devise  a  program  which  will,  among  other  things,  prevent  all  Federal  officers  who 
may  have  anything  to  do  with  its  administration  from  exercising  a  control  over 
matters,  which  we  are  all  agreed,  should  be  left  to  the  States. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Federal  Security  Administrator,  or  other 
officers  of  the  Government  cannot  and  will  not  do  more  than  to  exercise  the 
functions  and  carry  out  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  the  executive  branch. 
This  will  be  true  in  the  case  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  if  such  aid  is  authorized, 
as  it  is  in  all  other  matters. 

I  see  no  reason  why  detailed  questions  of  administrative  organization  should 
delay  or  impede  the  committee  in  considering  and  acting  upon  the  problem  of 
Federal  aid  to  education.  I  have  long  recommended  the  creation  of  a  new  depart- 
ment which  will  include  the  present  Office  of  Education  and  other  governmental 
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functions  in  the  field  of  education,  health,  and  welfare.  I  have  recommended^ 
that  this  department  be  organized  in  accordance  with  the  best  principles  of  admin- 
istrative management,  which  require  a  degree  of  responsibility  in  the  department- 
head  sufficient  to  reduce  the  number  of  interbureau  controversies  and  issues  that 
require  Presidential  attention. 

I  do  not  see  anj'  reason  to  depart  from  these  principles  at  this  time.  They 
will  not  in  any  way  increase  the  powers  of  any  Federal  officer  over  our  schools  if 
the  Congress  performs  its  task,  as  I  am  sure  it  will,  of  devising  and  enacting  a 
satisfactory  system  of  Federal  aid  based  upon  the  concept  that  the  control  of 
education  rests  with  the  States. 

The  schools  of  the  country  are  laboring  under  increasing  burdens,  and  the  need 
of  Federal  action  to  protect  our  children  from  the  growing  blight  of  poor  and 
inadequate  education  is  ever  more  pressing. 

In  extemporaneous  remarks  to  members  of  the  United  States 
National  Commission  for  the  United  Nations  Educational  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  on  April  13,  1950,  Mr.  Truman 
avowed  his  full  approval  and  support  of  that  Orgaaization  as  President 
of  the  United  States. 

In  remarks  at  Havre,  Mont.,  on  May  12,  1950,  President  Truman' 
deplored  the  condition  of  the  Nation's  schools  and  declared  that — 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  cost  of  providing  adequate  school  systems  has  long^ 
been  beyond  the  financial  resources  of  many  of  our  States. 

I  have  proposed  to  meet  this  crisis  through  a  program  of  Federal  financial  aid  to- 
the  States  and  Territories. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  such  a  bill,  and  I  hope  that  the  House  will  press^ 
forward  to  enact  a  law  to  aid  education  at  this  session. 

Some  timid  people  have  raised  the  false  bugaboo  of  Federal  control  over 
education.  I  do  not  believe  in  Federal  control,  and  I  do  not  want  Federal  control 
in  the  schools.  I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  continuing  State  control  over 
education. 

The  right  way  to  meet  this  crisis  is  for  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  States,  and  let  the  individual  States  decide  how  the- 
money  shall  be  spent. 

This  country  has  always  been  a  land  of  opportunity,  and  I  intend  to  do  my 
part  to  keep  it  that  way.  The  American  people  are  deeply  devoted  to  the  ideal  of 
universal  free  education.  We  must  make  sure  that  each  boy  and  girl  does  get  a- 
good  education. 

Money  spent  for  education  is  a  valuable  investment  in  the  future  of  this  country. 
We  should  move  forward  and  secure  a  brighter  future  for  the  generations  in  the 
coming  years  that  will  guide  the  Nation.  There  is  nothing  that  could  be  more 
important  to  our  country's  welfare. 

At  the  University  of  Missouri  on  June  9,  1950,  President  Truman 
declared  in  substance  that  there  would  be  no  transcontinental  high- 
ways in  the  United  States  had  the  people  been  unwilling  to  coordinate 
the  highway  systems  of  the  Nation.  Advocating  Federal  help  in- 
building  a  school  system  "that  will  meet  the  demands  of  our  day,"^ 
he  inquired:  "If  we  can  build  roads,  why  can't  we  build  for  the  head 
as  well  as  for  the  feet  and  wheels?" 

In  calling  upon  the  Eighty-second  Congress  to  consider  in  its  current 
session  all  aspects  of  the  national  mobilization  program,  the  President 
vigorously  recommended,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  in  January 
1951,  that  the  Congi'ess  authorize  "aid  to  the  States  to  meet  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools."  This  pro- 
posal was  likewisip  accorded  a  prominent  place  in  his  economic  and 
budget  messages  to  the  Congress  in  the  same  month. 

It  is  clear — 

said  the  President  in  his  economic  message — 

that  we  cannot  neglect  the  education  and  health  of  our  people  without  the  most 
serious  results  for  a  long-run  defense  effort.     *     *     *     During  World  War  11^ 
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about  6,000,000  men  were  rejected  by  the  armed  services  for  physical  or  mental 
disabilities.  We  cannot  afford  this  wastage  of  manpower,  our  most  vital  re- 
source. *  *  *  As  we  move  into  a  period  when  we  will  have  an  urgent  need 
for  all  our  trained  men  and  women,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  nothing  can  make 
up  for  faulty  basic  education  in  our  primary  and  secondary  schools.  This  is  as 
true  for  the  men  in  military  service  as  for  the  factory  worker  or  the  farm  liand. 
Our  public-school  system  faces  the  greatest  crisis  in  its  history — 

the  President  continued. 

More  than  ever  before,  we  need  positive  action  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
help  the  States  meet  their  educational  tasks.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to  let 
overcrowding  or  lack  of  equipment  or  staff  impair  the  basic  education  of  our  young 
people. 

Under  legislation  passed  last  year,  the  Federal  Government  is  stepping  up  its 
aid  to  school  districts  overburdened  as  a  result  of  Federal  activities.  But  special 
aid  of  this  type  to  particular  school  districts  will  not  come  anywhere  near  meeting 
the  general  crisis  which  exists.  Therefore,  it  is  vital  that  the  new  Congress  act 
now  to  give  the  States  general  aid  for  school  maintenance  and  operation. 
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PART  3 
SURVEY  OF  FEDERAL  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 
I.  INTRODUCTION 

A.  Purpose  of  Part  3 

The  purpose  of  part  3  of  this  comprehensive  study  of  Federal  Ac- 
tivities in  Education  and  Educational  Issues  before  Congress  is  (1)  lo 
survey  the  educational  activities  administered  by  Federal  agencies;  (2) 
to  describe  the  programs  individually;  and  (3)  to  summarize  these 
activities,  including  data  on  funds  available  for  the  respective  pro- 
grams as  well  as  general  descriptive  information.  The  aim  is  to  review 
objectively  all  the  relevant  activities,  setting  forth  clearl};^  and  fully 
their  educational  significance  or  connections,  in  a  volume  designed 
particularly  for  use  as  a  reference  work. 

A  further  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  study  is  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  the  analysis  and  classification  of  Federal  educational  programs 
which  will  comprise  part  4  of  this  report  dealing  with  the  methods  of 
administration,  the  levels  of  education  covered,  the  geographical 
areas  affected,  and  the  number  and  types  of  persons  affected  by  the 
programs.  An  incidental  purpose  of  the  present  part  is  to  afford 
a  basis  for  possible  future  studies  of  specific  types  of  activities,  such 
as  federally  financed  instructional  and  research  programs  carried  out 
by  colleges  and  universities  under  contract  with  the  Government, 
or  in-service  training  programs  which  are  presently  being  adminis- 
tered by  Federal  agencies  under  various  authorizations  lacking  uni- 
formity and  consistency. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  entire  study  is  set  forth  somewhat  in 
detail  m  the  preface.  In  brief  review,  it  is  to  make  readily  available 
to  the  congressional  committees  who  requested  it,  and  to  the  Congress 
in  general,  a  compilation,  analysis,  and  summary  of  certain  basic  in- 
formation needed  for  legislative  decision  on  educational  issues  before 
the  Congress.  The  study  is  designed  particularly  to  afford  a  basis 
for  congressional  determination  of  future  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment respecting  the  establishment  and  administration  of  Federal 
educational  programs,  with  a  view  toward  the  coordination  of  these 
programs. 

B.  Definition  of  Educational  Activities 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
second  edition,  unabridged,  1950,  defines  t'le  word  "education"  as 
meaning  specifically  "the  impartation  or  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
skill,  or  discipline  of  character."     The  dicti  )nary  lists  "training"  as 
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a  synonym  of  "education".  It  defines  the  word  "educational"  as 
meaning  "q/,  pertaining  to,  engaged  in,  or  subserving  education;  dealing 
or  associated  with  education;  belonging  to  or  applied  to  the  field  of  educa- 
tion". The  Federal  activities  reviewed  in  the  following  pages  are 
comprised  within  the  range  of  this  definition  of  the  term  "educational". 

C.  Inclusions  and  Exclusions 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  the  term  "Federal  educational  activi- 
ties" has  been  construed  to  include  all  activities  of  the  following  types, 
among  which  there  is  some  overlapping:  (1)  educational  activities 
which  are  a  Federal  responsibility,  as  indicated  by  statute  or  other 
authority;  (2)  educational  or  training  programs  which  the  Federal 
Government  operates  or  supports;  (3)  Federal  activities  which 
directly  affect,  or  operate  through,  or  provide  education  similar  to 
the  regular  public  or  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  engaged  in  the  general  and  specialized 
academic,  vocational,  and  professional  education  of  the  youth  and 
adults  of  the  United  States,  its  Territories  and  possessions. 

Generally  excluded  from  the  present  report  are  mass  instructional 
programs  such  as  the  Voice  of  America  and  the  issuance  of  news 
releases  and  other  publications.  Although  these  activities  may  be 
encompassed  withui  the  dictionary  definition  of  the  term  "educa- 
tional", as  a  whole  they  are  possibly  more  "informational"  in  nature. 
Many  Federal  agencies  distribute  copies  of  their  instructional  and 
informational  publications  to  institutions  of  various  kinds,  to  libraries, 
and  to  individuals.  The  preparation  and  distribution  of  such  materials 
is  a  major  activity  of  the  Government.  In  some  cases  it  comprises 
or  is  an  essential  part  of  an  extension  service  or  other  large  educational 
program  of  an  agency,  and  is  Ikmc  included  ui  the  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  that  agency. 

The  sale  and  distribution  of  publications  by  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  and  by  the  Library  of  Congress  are  herein  reported.  These 
agencies  carry  out  certain  unique  operations  in  this  field,  which  are 
perhaps  somewhat  more  definitely  "pertaming  to",  "subserving"  or 
"associated  with"  education  than  is  the  distribution  of  publications 
by  Federal  agencies  in  general. 

Generally  excluded  from  this  study  are  the  services  of  libraries  of 
Federal  agencies  which  principally  confine  the  use  of  their  collections 
to  the  personnel  of  those  agencies.  Wliile  these  services  undoubtedly 
contribute  to  the  training  of  employees  and  are  in  other  respects 
"educational,"  because  of  their  limitations  they  appear  to  constitute 
an  appropriate  subject  for  separate  study. 

The  services  of  some  of  these  libraries  are  nevertheless  of  consider- 
able educational  importance.  Particularly  so  are  their  bibliographic 
activities  and  aids  to  researchers. 

Not  included  in  this  report  are  the  extensive  educational,  activities 
of  a  number  of  international  organizations  in  which  the  United  States 
participates. 

In  general  the  data  appearing  in  this  report  are  for  the  fiscal  year 
1950.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  data  given  on  obligations  for  that 
year  exclude  obligations  for  construction.  The  study  does  not  usually 
cover  programs  operated  prior  to  but  not  activated  during  the  fi«eal 
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year  1950.  The  report  contains  information  on  a  few  programs  ini- 
tiated since  the  close  of  that  year. 

A  number  of  arrangements  for  the  education  of  dependents  of 
Federal  employees  which  were  being  carried  out  by  other  Federal 
agencies  in  1950  have  been  superseded  by  provisions  made  by  the 
Office  of  Education  for  the  education  of  these  persons  under  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 

It  is  recognized  that  data  given  on  the  obligations  for  most  of  the 
programs,  and  particularly  figures  on  total  obligations,  if  quoted  from 
this  report  WTthout  accompanying  explanations,  may  be  misleading. 
Wliile  the  expenditures  are  for  "educational"  programs  as  comprised 
within  a  dictionary  definition  of  the  term,  they  are  often  not  solely 
for  education,  which  frequently  is  not  the  primary  objective  of  these 
activities.  Often  it  is  a  case  of  the  utilization  of  education  or  of 
educational  institutions  to  accomplish  other  objectives. 

Two  types  of  research  programs  are  principally  included  in  this 
report,  namely  (1)  those  carried  out  by  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion under  contract  with  Federal  agencies,  and  (2)  those  carried  out 
by  institutions  of  higher  learning,  particularly  land-grant  colleges 
through  their  experiment  stations,  in  cooperation  with  Federal  agen- 
cies or  by  the  agencies  with  cooperative  aid  from  the  colleges.  In 
some  cases  research  in  one  or  another  of  these  categories  is  inseparably 
involved  in  the  whole  research  program  of  an  agency,  and  the  entire 
program  is  reported  herein. 

The  relationships  of  even  "pure"  research  and  education  are  so 
close  that  the  two  are  practically  inseparable.  Research  advances 
the  frontiers  of  learning.  It  is  basic  to  education  because  it  furnishes 
the  new  facts  to  be  taught. 

Research  constitutes  a  major  part  of  the  work  of  the  larger  colleges 
and  universities.  Besides  giving  instruction,  institutions  of  higher 
education  generally  perform  the  parallel  functions  of  constantly 
renewing  and  verifying  knowledge  and  discovering  new  knowledge. 
Learning  would  soon  grow  sterile  without  the  research  carried  on 
by  the  scholar-teachers  in  colleges  and  universities. 

As  professors  carry  on  research  they  utilize  their  graduate  and  some- 
times undergraduate  students  to  help  them.  Thus  they  train  these 
students  to  become  research  workers. 

Besides  yielding  Government  bureaus  useful  information  from 
fundamental  research,  which  is  the  principal  interest  of  the  bureaus, 
Government  contracts  for  research  often  enable  institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  engage  in  research  programs  which  they  might  not  other- 
wise be  able  to  conduct.  Students  of  the  colleges  generally  have 
available  to  them  the  expert  advices  of  Federal  bureaus  carrying  out 
research  projects  in  cooperation  with  the  educational  institutions. 
In  some  cases  the  Federal  experts  assist  in  classroom  instruction. 
Frequently  the  findings  from  research  are  included  in  textbooks. 
Work  done  on  Federal  research  projects  by  graduate  students  often 
serves  as  the  basis  for  their  graduate  theses. 

Thus,  reverting  to  a  consideration  of  the  dictionary  definition  of  the 
term  "educational"  the  research  programs  included  in  this  study  are 
not  only  "subserving  education,"  they  are  also  "associated  with 
education,"  and  are  "applied  to  the  field  of  education." 
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D.  Procedures  in  Obtaining  and  Reporting  the  Data 

Whether  or  not  any  particular  activity  is  reported  in  this  document 
depends  largely  upon  determinations  made  within  the  agency  carrying 
out  that  activity.  A  questionnaire  relating  to  Federal  educational 
activities,  definitions  of  types  of  programs  under  study,  and  detailed 
instructions  for  supplying  the  requested  information  were  worked 
out  by  the  author  of  this  report  with  the  assistance  of  a  representative 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  a  member  of  the  professional  staff 
of  the  Office  of  Education  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  collaborate  in  this  task.  Cooperating  particularly  in  the 
initial  collection  of  data,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  sent  this  question- 
naire and  the  accompanying  instructions  to  all  the  departments  and 
independent  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Although  the  questions  and  instructions  for  answering  them  were 
explicit,  they  could  be  made  applicable  only  to  the  programs  in  general. 
Hundreds  of  personal  and  telephonic  conferences  between  the  author 
of  this  report  and  officials  of  the  various  agencies  administering  the 
programs  were  necessary  to  clarify  specific  consideration  of  individual 
programs  and  to  make  determinations  respecting  the  reporting  of 
certain  aspects  of  these  activities.  Following  such  conferences,  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  a  particular  program  or  some  of  its  elements  should 
b3  reported  was  generally  made  within  the  agency  carrying  out  that 
activity. 

In  spite  of  the  clarity  of  the  definitions  agreed  upon,  in  many  cases 
decision  was  difficult  as  to  whether  a  given  activity  should  be  reported 
as  being  "educational."  Border-line  cases  of  course  arose  for  con- 
sideration. It  was  observed  that  frequently  a  Federal  activity  has 
several  objectives  and  various  ramifications  with  respect  to  each  of 
them.  The  discussions  emphasized  that  in  many  cases  the  primary 
object  of  a  program  included  in  this  study  is  noneducational,  although 
the  activity  is  of  much  educational  significance.  It  is  recognized 
that  agreement  could  probably  not  be  obtained  among  the  readers  of 
this  report  regarding  the  degree  to  wliich  some  of  the  reported  activi- 
ties are  educational  in  nature.  Particularly  is  this  true  with  respect 
to  obligations  or  expenditures  for  educational  pm'poses.  Opinions 
as  to  the  purposes  for  which  funds  are  expended  vary  widely. 

Often  the  determination  of  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  a  program  was 
not  only  difficult  in  terms  of  concepts  but  also  in  terms  of  these 
expenditures.  Most  of  the  activities  are  not  supported  by  separate 
appropriations  but  are  financed  from  funds  appropriated  for  more 
general  purposes.  In  many  cases  it  was  difficult  and  in  some  cases 
impossible  to  isolate  the  expenditure  for  the  educational  phase  or 
phases  of  the  general  activity. 

In  reporting  these  activities,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  maintain 
consistency  in  style  and  form  of  the  accounts  of  the  individual  pro- 
grams. For  this  and  other  reasons,  hundreds  of  condensations,  sup- 
plementations, and  other  adaptations  of  the  information  submitted 
in  response  to  the  original  questionnaire  have  been  made.  As  a  whole, 
the  responses  to  the  questionnaire  furnished  only  the  basic  data  from 
which  the  accounts  appearing  in  this  volume  were  prepared  following 
further  investigation  and  study.  The  data  given  on  the  legal  authori- 
zations for  the  programs  and  most  of  the  fiscal  data  are,  however, 
herein  transcribed  as  originally  reported  by  the  respective  agencies. 
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General^,  the  final  reports  on  the  activities  appearmg  in  this  volume 
have  been  reviewed  and  approved  within  the  respective  agencies 
concerned. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  part  of  the  report  the  writer  has  been 
aided  by  Dr.  Louise  AI.  Young,  who  was  employed  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  specifically  to  assist  in  the  sur- 
vey. Scores  of  persons  participated  in  furnishing  the  information  and 
source  material  from  the  agencies.  Seldom  was  any  individual  found 
having  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  educational  programs 
witliin  any  one  agency  or  bureau. 

The  assistance  of  the  budget  officers  in  coordinating  the  information 
and  obtaining  fiscal  data  was  particularly  helpful,  but  without  the 
cooperation  of  persons  familiar  with  the  particular  program  under 
study  in  each  instance  the  preparation  of  this  part  of  the  report  would 
have  been  impossible. 

Charles  A.  Quattlebaum, 
Educational  Research  Analyst, 

Legislative  Reference  Service. 


SUMMARY 
II.  SUMMARY  OF  FEDERAL  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

A  vast  amount  of  the  information  has  been  pubhshed  concerning 
education  in  the  United  States,  including  provisions  for  its  adminis- 
tration and  support.  An  extended  discussion  of  these  matters  is 
beyond  the  province  of  this  survey,  which  deals  only  with  Federal 
educational  programs;  but  the  consideration  of  several  relevant  points 
seems  basic  to  an  understanding  of  this  summary. 

It  is  conceivable  that  an  observation  of  the  extensiveness  of  Federal 
educational  activities  set  forth  in  tliis  report  might  lead  some  readers, 
particularly  foreigners,  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  education  in 
the  United  States  is  principally  supported  and  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Education  is  principally  supported  and  admin- 
istered by  the  central  government  in  most  other  countries. 

It  is  observable  even  from  tliis  limited  study,  however,  that  the 
United  States  has  no  national  system  of  education.  Under  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  the  United  States  the  local  and  State 
governments  have  assumed  through  the  years  the  major  responsibility 
for  formal  education,  which  they  principally  control.  In  this  country 
education  is  supported  from  local.  State,  and  Federal  Government 
funds,  and  from  many  private  sources.  The  regular,  formal  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  education  are 
supported  principally  from  State  and  local  sources.  According  to  data 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1948  (the  latest  year  for  wliich  such  a  compilation  has  been 
made)  the  total  income  of  the  regular,  formal  schools,  colleges  and 
universities,  public  and  private,  amounted  to  $6,492,638,000,  of  which 
39.5  percent  was  derived  from  local,  32.7  percent  from  State,  10.1 
percent  from  Federal,  and  17.7  percent  from  other  sources. 

In  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  estimate  of  the  total  expenditure 
for  all  forms  of  education,  public  and  private,  formal  and  informal, 
in  the  United  States,  no  significant  estimate  of  the  share  of  the  total 
expenditure  borne  by  the  Federal  Government  can  be  made. 

Federal  activities  in  education  have  developed  with  the  increase  in 
the  importance  of  education  to  the  national  security  and  progress. 
Many  of  the  educational  programs  of  Federal  agencies  are  not  carried 
out  in  formal  educational  institutions  and  are  not  operated  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  education  as  such.  Instead  these  programs 
use  education  or  educational  institutions  for  the  accomplishment  of 
other  major  functions  of  the  difi'erent  Federal  agencies.  This  fact 
has,  however,  only  a  minor  influence  on  the  educational  importance 
of  the  activities. 

Practically  all  of  the  departments  and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  carrying  out  one  or  more  educational  programs.  Fed- 
eral educational  activities  cover  all  levels  of  education  from  teaching 
illiterates  to  read  and  write  to  graduate  training  at  the  Nation's 
leading  colleges  and  universities.     The  instruction  includes  virtually 
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all  subject  fields  laiown  to  man.  The  activities  directly  affect  a  large 
percentage  of  the  population  and  indirectly  affect  the  remainder  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  its  territories,  and  island  possessions. 
Most  of  the  Federal  educational  programs  are  concerned,  however, 
with  higher  or  adult  education  or  specialized  training.  Except  in  the 
field  of  vocational  training,  the  Federal  Government  participates 
very  little  in  the  support  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  in  the 
United  States. 

A.  Programs  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 

Outstanding  among  Federal  agencies  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
educational  programs  operated,  and  in  the  number  of  persons  directly 
and  mdirectly  affected,  is  the  Federal  Secm-ity  Agency.  Altogether 
47  activities  of  constituent  units  of  that  agency  are  reported  in  this 
volume.  The  Federal  Secm'ity  Agency  is  also  outstanding  in  the 
field  of  education  in  that  it  contains  the  one  office  in  the  Federal 
Government  charged  by  Congress  solely  with  educational  responsibili- 
ties, namely  the  Office  of  Education.  Every  phase  of  education  in  the 
United  States  is  served  to  some  extent  by  the  Office  of  Education.  The 
present  study  furnishes  ample  evidence,  however,  that  the  services 
rendered  the  people  by  the  Federal  Government  tlu-ough  educational 
processes  are  far  more  extensive  than  those  administered  by  the  one 
agency  termed  exclusively  "educational".  It  is  especially  noteworthy 
in  this  connection  that  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1950  points  out,  in  substance,  that  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
Federal  expenditures  for  educational  activities  is  chanreled  tlu-ough  the 
the  Office  of  Education.  The  present  study  corroborates  this  ob- 
servation. 

Activities  of  the  Office  of  Education  are  concerned  with  gathering 
and  disseminating  basic  educational  information,  research,  consulta- 
tive services  and  other  matters  relating  to  its  statutory  mandate  to 
promote  the  cause  of  education  tliroughout  the  country.  Its  activi- 
ties include  collection  and  analysis  of  statistics,  administration  of 
grants-in-aid  to  education,  and  giving  advice  on  school  organization, 
administration  and  legislation,  methods  of  instruction  and  improve- 
ment of  the  teaching  profession.  The  Office  gives  special  attention 
to  vocational  education  and  international  educational  relations,  and 
to  its  new  statutory  directive  to  administer  a  prescribed  program  of 
aid  to  the  construction  and  operation  of  schools  in  districts  adversely 
affected  by  Federal  activities. 

The  many  prograro.s  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency's  Public 
Health  Service  in  the  field  of  education  include  nurse  training;  grants 
for  training  in  cancer  control;  medical,  dental,  and  dietic  internships; 
grants  for  construction  of  health  research  facilities  at  educational 
institutions;  specialized  training  of  officers  in  the  Public  Health 
Service ;  financing  of  medical  research  fellowsliips ;  grants  for  teaching  , 
medicine  and  dentistry;  provision  of  medical  traineeships ;  aid  to  the 
States  in  training  State  and  local  health  service  personnel;  and  other 
services. 

Besides  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Public  Health  Service, 
other  constituent  agencies  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  perform- 
ing educational  services  are  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Howard  University,  the  Office 
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of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  The  last  named  agency  administers 
important  programs  of  aid  to  the  States  in  training  workers  to  provide 
child  welfare  services  and  health  services  to  mothers  and  children. 

B.  Programs  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 

From  the  viewpoint  of  Federal  expenditures,  by  far  the  most  out- 
standing Federal  educational  programs  are  those  provided  for  a 
special  group,  namely  veterans.  Although  principally  concerned 
with  the  provision  of  opportunities  for  higher  learning,  the  educa- 
tional programs  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  involve  other  levels 
of  education.  They  directly  affect  several  millions  of  persons  and 
cost  the  Federal  Governm.ent  about  four  times  as  much  as  the  educa- 
tional activities  of  all  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  com- 
bined, according  to  the  most  comprehensive  data  presently  available. 

Benefits  available  for  practically  all  veterans  under  the  program 
authorized  by  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  as  amended 
include  provision  for  full  or  part-time  academic  education,  vocational 
training,  or  a  combination  of  school  and  job  training,  books  and 
supplies  and  subsistence  allowances  for  veterans  in  training  and  their 
dependents.  Under  the  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
vided for  veterans  with  service-incurred  disabilities,  the  facilities  of 
educational  institutions  and  industrial  establishments  are  utilized  to 
provide  a  wide  variety  of  vocational  and  academic  training.  In 
addition  to  these  two  programs,  the  Veterans'  Administration  provides 
advanced  training  for  the  professional  and  technical  staffs  of  the 
veterans'  hospitals.  Besides  residency  training  for  medical  personnel 
within  these  hospitals,  this  program  includes  detailing  of  staff  to 
other  medical  institutions  for  training,  and  in-service  training  for 
other  members  of  the  medical  teams. 

C.  Programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense 

It  was  pointed  out  in  volume  1  of  this  report  that  the  educational 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  apparently  began  with  the 
training  of  military  personnel.  "General  instruction"  in  the  Army 
dates  back  to  the  Von  Steuben  regulations  of  1779.  The  numerous 
and  varied  educational  programs  of  the  Army  now  provide  not  only 
for  necessary  militar}^  training  in  all  Army  activities,  but  also  for 
far-reaching  civilian-type  education  designed  to  prepare  officers  and 
enlisted  men  for  hundreds  of  intricate  technical  tasks. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  the  responsibility  for  the  adminis- 
trative and  fiscal  support  of  four  joint  service  schools  training  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  personnel.  Two  of  these  schools  are  operated 
under  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  two  under  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  They  are:  The  Armed  Forces  Institute,  the  National 
War  College,  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
Armed  Forces  Information  School. 

Prominent  among  the  Army's  educational  programs  are  those 
administered  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G3,  including  the 
operation  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  administration 
of  the  Army  service  school  system,  the  operation  of  its  extension  course 
program  and  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  program,  the  training 
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of  military  personnel  in  civilian  institutions,  and  the  training  of 
military  personnel  of  friendl}^  foreign  nations. 

The  extensive  and  varied  activity  specifically  termed  the  "Army 
Education  Program"  is  aimed  at  raising  the  academic  educational 
level  of  Army  personnel  in  general.  Other  educational  activities  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  are  concered  with  apprenticeship  train- 
ing at  ordnance  installations,  reeducation  of  the  population  of  occupied 
areas,  the  education  of  dependents  of  Army  personnel,  training  of 
selected  personnel  at  Rutgers  University,  language  and  area  training, 
training  of  civilian  personnel  in  specilized  fields,  and  research  through 
contract  with  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  operates  various  service  schools  for 
naval  personnel,  and  provides  for  the  training  of  selected  naval 
personnel  in  civilian  schools.  It  has  programs  for  training  for  both 
civilian  and  enlisted  naval  personnel  to  become  commissioned  officers 
in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  The  latter  activity  is  carried  out 
at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  and  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  The  Department  also  arranges  for  its  naval  personnel  to 
engage  in  educational  pursuits  through  correspondence  courses,  espe- 
cially through  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  and  the 
Marine  Corps  Institute.  The  Department  discharges  responsibilities 
for  the  education  of  school-age  dependents  of  its  personnel  residing  in 
certain  localities,  and  operates  school  busses  for  the  dependents  of 
some  of  its  employees.  It  also  provides  for  scientific  studies  of  naval 
needs  and  problems  to  be  carried  out  at  educational  institutions. 

Training  for  day-to-day  administration,  operation,  housekeeping 
and  maintenance  is  in  some  respects  the  most  important  educational 
program  of  the  Department  oj  the  Air  Force.  It  includes  the  technical 
training  program  and  the  Air  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  pro- 
gram. The  former  provides  indoctrination  and  training  of  personnel 
in  the  varied  skills  required  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
aircraft,  electronic  devices,  laundries,  messes,  et  cetera.  The  Air 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  supplies  junior  officers  for  the  Air 
Reserve  forces.  The  civilian  institutions  program  provides  graduate 
and  undergraduate  education  of  selected  personnel  in  administration 
and  management.  Other  major  educational  programs  of  the  Air 
Force  prepare  selected  personnel  to  pursue  research  for  air  weapons, 
aviation  medicine  and  other  Air  Force  needs,  and  provide  for  con- 
tracts with  educational  institutions  for  such  research.  Besides  these 
programs  the  Air  Force  carries  out  programs  for  off-duty  education  of 
airmen,  and  apprenticeship  training  and  special  training  in  aircraft 
maintenance  for  civilian  employees. 

D.  Programs  of  Other  Departments 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
operating  through  the  land-grant  colleges,  has  become  "an  effective 
educational  force  to  improve  the  economic  welfare,  health,  and  com- 
munity life  of  rural  families."  Besides  maintaining  this  Nation-wide 
educational  service  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  the  Department 
works  closely  with  the  land-grant  colleges  and  other  educational  insti- 
tutions in  numerous  research  projects  for  the  advancement  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge.  Useful  information  developed  from  this  research 
is  disseminated  to  farmers  and  to  the  public  through  the  Extension 
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Servico  and  other  agencies  of  the  Department.  The  Graduate  School 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  become  an  outstanding  educa- 
tional service  agency  and  school  of  graduate  study.  Training  activi- 
ties, including  demonstration  and  consultative  services,  are  also  carried 
out  by  several  other  agencies  of  the  Department.  The  Department 
administers  the  national  school  lunch  program  providing  a  midday 
meal  to  the  students  of  participating  schools  throughout  the  Nation. 
Among  its  other  educational  activities  and  aids  to  education  are  con- 
tributions to  the  agricultural  training  of  certain  foreign  nationals, 
and  payment  to  school  funds  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  a  portion  of 
the  gross  proceeds  of  national  forests  in  those  States. 

Twenty-nine  educational  programs  of  the  Dejmrtment  of  Commerce 
are  reported  in  this  survey.  These  include  educational  programs 
directly  operated  by  the  Department,  and  other  activities  in  the  field 
of  education  directly  affecting  educational  institutions.  The  first  of 
these  categories  includes  in-service  training  of  employees  and  of  cer- 
tain foreign  nationals,  and  the  operation  of  specialized  training 
schools.  The  second  includes  contractual  arrangements  with  educa- 
tional institutions  for  research,  the  provision  of  scholarships  and 
fellowships  for  qualified  employees,  financial  aid  to  the  State  maritime 
academies,  and  the  promotion  of  aviation  education'  in  the  colleges 
and  high  schools.  In  carrying  out  some  of  its  programs  the  Depart- 
ment utilizes  the  services  of  a  number  of  colleges  and  universities. 
Important  educational  institutions  operated  by  the  Department  are 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  N.  Y.,  the  Merchant 
Marine  Cadet  Schools  at  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  and  Pass  Christian,  Miss.^ 
and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  Graduate  School. 

In  promoting  a  better  understanding  between  the  American  people 
and  the  people  of  other  countries,  as  an  implementation  of  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  the  Department  of  State  is  engaged  in  ex- 
tensive activities  of  educational  importance.  These  activities,  car- 
ried out  in  relations  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
involve  exchanging  students,  teachers  and  other  persons,  exchanging 
knowledge  and  skills,  operating  libraries  and  institutes  as  outlets  for 
American  thought  and  scholarship  abroad,  aiding  American-sponsored 
schools  abroad,  cooperating  with  other  countries  in  technical  training, 
and  related  projects.  Other  educational  activities  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  State  are  aimed  at  orienting  new  employees  in  the  work 
and  objectives  of  the  Department  and  training  foreign  service  officers 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  In  carrying  out  the  latter  activities  the 
Department  principally  utilizes  its  Foreign  Service  Institute. 

The  educational  activities  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  are  of 
wide  variety  and  scope.  Outstanding  among  them  is  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schooling  of  Indian,  Eskimo,  and  Aleut  children  liv- 
ing on  reservations  or  where  public  school  facilities  are  not  available. 
Among  the  other  activities  of  this  Department  are  the  apprenticeship 
and  college  cooperative  research  programs  of  tlie  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  safety  training  for  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  for  employees  in  the  mineral  industries,  visual  education  of  the 
public  in  conservation  of  mineral  resources,  in-service  training  of 
departmental  employees,  and  aid  to  Alaskan  public  schools. 

The  seven  educational  programs  of  the  Department  of  Justice  fall 
into  the  main  categories  of  (1)  adult  education  for  aliens  preparatory 
to  naturalization  and  for  inmates  of  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
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tions,  and  (2)  training  programs  in  law-enforcement  procedures  for 
personnel  of  the  Department  and  for  law-enforcement  officers  from 
State,  county,  and  local  government  organizations.  The  activities 
are  carried  out  through  established  national  institutions  such  as,  the 
National  Police  Academy  and  the  United  States  Immigration  Border 
Fatrol  Training  School,  and  through  various  field  schools,  formal 
classes  at  penal  and  correctional  institutions,  the  preparation  and 
suppljdng  of  citizenship  textbooks  for  use  in  the  public  schools, 
correspondence  courses,  and  other  procedures. 

The  educational  activities  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  include 
trainmg  persons  for  the  performance  of  duties  in  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
Bureau  of  Customs,  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  the 
promotion  of  thrift  education  in  the  Nation's  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  Besides  operating  formal  schools  such  as  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  Academy  and  the  United  States  Customs  In- 
service  Training  School,  the  Department  utilizes  the  services  of  cer- 
tain colleges  and  universities  for  resident  instruction  of  selected  per- 
sonnel, and  employs  correspondence  courses,  the  distribution  of  teach- 
ing aids,  and  other  media  to  attain  its  educational  objectives. 

In  performing  its  statutory  function  of  promoting  the  welfare  of 
wage  earners  in  the  United  States,  improving  their  working  condi- 
tions and  advancing  their  opportunities  for  profitable  emplojmient, 
the  Department  of  Labor  carries  out  four  major  educational  pix)grams. 
These  are  concerned  with  the  promotion  of  apprentice  training,  aid 
to  the  training  of  State  and  local  employment  personnel,  direct  train- 
ing by  the  Department  of  factory  safety  mspectors,  and  in-service 
training  of  the  Department's  own  employees.  In  addition,  the  De- 
partment cooperates  with  other  Federal  agencies  in  affording  selected 
foreign  nationals  industrial  training  and  opportunities  for  study  of 
American  industrial  processes.  The  largest  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  field  of  education  is  the  promotion  of  apprenticeship  and 
other  training  on  the  job  in  the  skilled  trades. 

On  repl}^  to  inquiries  made  by  the  author  of  this  report,  the  Post 
Office  Department  reported  no  activities  wdthin  the  limits  of  this  study. 

E.  Programs  of  Other  Independent  Agencies 

The  major  educational  programs  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
include  contract  research  carried  out  at  colleges  and  universities,  the 
provision  of  fellowships  in  the  physical,  medical,  and  biological  sciences 
and  radiological  physics,  and  education  for  dependents  of  employees 
at  Commission  installations.  A  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
education  of  employee  dependents  has  been  taken  over  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  under  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress.  Other  programs  of  the  Commission  are  designed  to 
provide  opportunities  for  employees  of  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
installations  to  continue  their  academic  study  for  credit  tow-ard 
scientific  degrees;  to  instruct  scientific  personnel  in  the  techniques  of 
handling  radioisotopes  and  in  uses  of  radiation  instruments;  and 
to  accomplish  other  purposes. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  w^as  established  by  the  Congress  for 
the  "increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men."  Some  of  its 
activities  are  directly  instructional;  others  basically  subserve  educa- 
tion.    These  activities  include  scientific  research  and  publication  of 
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research  findings;  operation  of  an  international  exchange  service  for 
the  exchange  of  governmental  and  other  scientific  and  literary  pubhca- 
tions;  the  collection,  preservation,  display  and  interpretation  of 
works  of  art;  the  acquisition,  exhibition,  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion concerning  wild  animals  from  ah  over  the  world  and  the  exhibition 
and  interpretation  of  the  national  collections  representing  anthro- 
pology, botany,  geology,  zoology,  engineering,  industry,  history,  and 
graphic  arts. 

In  carrying  out  its  statutory  responsibility  for  the  conservation  and 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  area  affected  by  its  activi- 
ties, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  pursues  a  number  of  educational 
undertakings  in  cooperation  with  nearby  educational  institutions, 
particularly  land-grant  colleges  and  other  agencies.  Three  of  these 
programs  are  concerned  respectively  with  the  use  of  research,  demon- 
stration and  instruction  to  develop  conservation  of  forest,  agricultural, 
and  mineral  resources.  Tlu-ee  others  deal  with  problems  arising  from 
the  valley's  des^elopraent,  namely  the  provision  of  school  facilities 
for  employees  on  TVA  projects,  guidance  of  families  in  adjustment  to 
new  locations,  and  studies  of  envhonmental  sanitation.  Other  educa- 
tional activities  of  the  TVA,  are  designed  to  promote  an  understanding 
of  the  Authority's  program  of  development,  to  guide  TVA  officials  in 
relations  with  State  and  local  educational  agencies,  and  to  provide 
other  employee  training. 

Of  the  16  independent  agencies  carrying  on  educational  activities 
not  already  described,  sLx  reported  only  in-service  training  programs 
aimed  at  orienting  new  employees  or  training  others  for  more  efficient 
service.  The  agencies  included  in  tliis  group  are  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board.  The  administrative  intern  program  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  designed  to  aid  all  Federal  agencies  in  developing  their 
managerial  talent.  Besides  the  six  agencies  just  named,  three  others, 
namely  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  have  in-service  training  as  well  as  other  educational 
programs. 

Four  of  the  independent  agencies  in  this  group  of  16  cooperate  with 
executive  departments  in  the  international  educational  exchange  and 
assistance  programs.  These  four  agencies  are  the  Economic  Cooper- 
ation Administration,  the  Federal  Communication  Commission,  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  the  Displaced  Persons 
Commission. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  also  discharges  important 
functions  subserving  education  through  loans  to  educational  institu- 
tions for  student  dormitories  and  other  aids  in  the  provision  of  housing 
for  educational  institutions.  The  General  Services  Administration 
bears  the  important  responsibility  for  making  available  such  surplus 
property  as  is  needed  and  usable  for  educational  purposes.  Other 
educational  activities  among  the  16  independent  agencies  here  under 
consideration  include  operation  of  civil  defense  schools  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administration;  operation  of  the  public  school  system 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  the  research  programs  of  the  National 
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Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  carried  out 
through  contracts  with  colleges  and  universities;  and  finally  par- 
ticipation by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  economic  seminars 
conducted  by  educational  institutions. 

F.  Programs  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Activities  of  three  agencies  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
include  educational  programs,  namely  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board.  Two  of  the  programs  of  the  Bureau  oj  the  Budget,  carried  out 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  State,  involve  respectively 
(1)  bringing  selected  high-ranking  governmental  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  of  Occupied  Germany  to  the  United  States  to 
study  democratic  government,  and  (2)  inter-American  exchange  of 
information,  and  of  personnel  for  instruction,  in  the  field  of  public 
administration.  Another  program  provides  training  in  public  ad- 
ministration for  government  officials  of  other  countries  in  cooperation 
with  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 

The  Ce7itral  Intelligence  Agency  has  authority  to  assign  any  employee 
to  any  domestic  or  foreign  educational  institution  offering  special 
training  desired  by  the  Agency.  Much  of  the  training  is  derived 
from  language  and  area  studies. 

The  National  Security  Resources  Board  utilizes  research  facilities  of 
certain  miiversities  to  obtam  basic  data  on  essential  aspects  of 
resource  mobilization. 

G.  Programs  in  the  Legislative  Establishment 

In  the  Legislative  Establishment  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  the  United  States  Botanic  Garden 
perform  unique  services  subserving  education.  As  the  principal 
reference  library  in  the  United  States  the  Library  of  Congress  plays 
an  important  role  in  the  process  of  higher  education.  Its  vast  col- 
lections and  research  facilities  are  constantly  in  use  by  scholars  and 
students  from  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 
Besides  operating  its  library  proper,  the  Library  of  Congress  performs 
several  other  functions  which  contribute  to  education,  namely  (1)  the 
mainenance  and  services  of  the  Law  Library,  (2)  the  provision  of 
books  for  the  adult  blind,  (3)  the  maintenance  of  a  union  catalog  of 
library  holdings,  and  (4)  the  provision  of  printed  cards  for  school, 
college,  university  and  other  libraries. 

The  Division  of  Public  Documents  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 
carries  out  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  cataloging,  indexing  and 
distributing  of  United  States  Government  publications  through  sale, 
exchange  or  free  distribution,  thus  making  available  to  schools,  col- 
leges, students,  and  other  institutions  and  individuals  the  educational 
and  informational  materials  produced  b}''  Federal  agencies.  The 
Govermnent  Printing  Office  also  operates  an  apprentice-training 
program. 

Besides  displaj^ing  selected  living  specimens  of  plant  life  for  public 
view  and  study,  the  United  States  Botanic  Garden  performs  consultive 
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and  advisory  services  to  scholars,  students  and  other  interested  persons 
in  a  broad  field  of  botanical  and  horticultural  knowledge. 

H.  Programs  of  the  District  of  Columbia^ 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia  operates 
the  public  school  system  of  the  District,  a  veterans'  high  school, 
two  teacher-training  colleges,  and  the  Capitol  Page  School,  and 
provides  supplementary  educational  opportunities  and  benefits. 
Other  educational  activities  are  carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  the  Department  of  Corrections,  and  the  Fii'e,  Health,  and 
Metropolitan  Police  Departments. 

The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Corrections 
operate  programs  of  academic,  vocational,  and  social  education  for 
children  placed  under  their  charge.  The  Fire  Department  and  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  both  have  in-service  training  pro- 
grams. Besides  carrying  out  a  broad  program  of  this  type  the 
Health  Department  pro\ndes  health  education  for  clinic  patients 
and  for  the  general  public,  and  limited  training  of  certain  medical 
and  health  personnel  of  private  agencies  and  institutions. 

I.  Total  Expenditures  for  Federal  Educational  Activities 

This  report  contains  information  concerning  the  expenditm"es 
on  an  obligational  basis  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  for  the  programs 
reported.  The  nature  of  the  information  necessarily  varies  consid- 
erably. In  some  cases  exact  figures  are  given;  in  others,  estimates. 
In  occasional  instances  no  figm'es  on  obligations  for  the  programs 
were  obtainable;  but  in  such  cases  the  explanatory  information  given 
may  be  of  almost  equal  interest  to  the  reader. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  Introduction  to  this  study  that, 
although  the  programs  reported  herein  are  "educational"  under 
dictionary  definition,  there  are  wide  dift'erences  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  expenditures  for  the  programs  should  be  charged  to  edu- 
cational or  to  other  purposes,  since  frequently  the  primary  or  ultimate 
objectives  are  noneducational  in  nature.  For  this  reason  it  would 
be  impossible,  from  data  presently  available,  to  arrive  at  a  generally 
acceptable  estimate  of  the  total  expenditures  for  Federal  educational 
activities. 

In  a  number  of  instances,  funds  expended  for  an  educational 
activity  are  not  segregable  from,  those  expended  for  more  general 
purposes  in  which  that  activity  is  included.  Seldom  is  there  an  appro- 
priation specifically  for  the  educational  program..  In  many  cases 
certain  expenditures  specifically  for  the  educational  acti\'ity  are 
known,  but  these  am.ounts  do  not  include  all  costs  of  the  program,  and 
the  other  costs  m.ay  be  practically  indeterminable.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
For  example,  extended  study  would  usually  be  necessary  to  deternune 
what  portion  of  the  cost  of  construction  and  m.aintenance  of  multiple- 
purpose  buildings  on  an  Army  post  should  be  charged  to  their  educa- 
tional usage — or  how  much  of  the  cost  of  ships  or  airplanes  converted 
from  com,bat  to  te(dmical  training  usage  should  be  charged  to  tlie  latter 
purpose.    Likewise  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  part  of  the 

'  For  in/ormation  on  the  form  of  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  sec  sec.  IV,  C  of  this  volume 
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cost  of  an  educational  program  represented  by  the  pa}^  of  tnousauas 
of  trainees  receiving  widely  varjang  compensation  from  the  Govern- 
ment while  in  training,  according  to  their  respective  ranks  or  classi- 
fication levels  and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  educational 
program.  In  general  such  costs  of  the  individual  programs  as  could 
be  determined  only  by  extensive  study  are  not  included  in  the  fiscal 
data  appearing  in  this  report. 

The  figures  given  below  were  furnished  by  or  computed  from  data 
supplied  by  the  agencies  concerned.  These  figures  represent  obliga- 
tions for  the  fiscal  yesir  1950  for  m.ost  or  all  of  the  educational  programs 
of  each  of  the  departments  and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  figure  given  for  each  separate  department  or  agency  is 
more  meaningful  if  considered  in  connection  with  the  information 
given  on  the  activities  of  that  agency  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Although  representing  the  most  com.prehensive  data  of  this  kind 
presently  available,  the  table  below  ro.ay  nevertheless  be  misleading 
if  quoted  without  this  full  preceding  explanation.  Considered  in 
conjunction  mth  this  explanation  the  total  is  significant.  It  represents 
the  estimated  minimum  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  for 
the  programs  covered  in  this  survey. 

The  expenditure  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  was  about  81 
percent  of  the  estimated  total  for  the  entire  Federal  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Exact  or  estimated  obligations  for   Federal  educational   programs,  hy  agency,  fiscal 

year  1950 

[Subject  to  the  limitations  set  forth  in  the  preceding  explanation] 

I.  Executive  departments: 

A.  Department  of  State $21,  593,  693 

B.  Department  of  the  Treasury 3,731,926 

C.  Department  of  Defense — Armv '47,445,605 

D.  Department  of  Defense — Navv 116.  724,  760 

E.  Department  of  Defense — Air  Force 110.806,881 

F.  Department  of  Justice 1,186,416 

G.  Post  Office  Department 0 

H.  Department  of  the  Interior 22.  590,  726 

I.    Department  of  Agriculture 177,083,596 

J.    Department  of  Commerce 9,114,382 

K.  Department  of  Labor 3.621,554 

II.  Independent  offices  and  agencies: 

A.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 25,762,454 

B.  Federal  Securitv  Agency 70,089,436 

C.  Smithsonian  Institution 2,280,  132 

D.  Tennessee  Vallev  Authoritv 4.  188,  116 

E.  Veterans'  Administration 2,941.218,541 

F.  Other  Independent  Offices  and  .Agencies 23,  568,  312 

III.  The  Executive  Office,  Legislative  Establishment,  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia: 

A.  The  Executive  Office  of  the  President »  155,  146 

B.  The  Legislative  Establishment 8,403.788 

C.  The  District  of  Columbia 29,074,172 

Total 3,618  639  639 

1  Excluding  principally  the  entire  Army  service  school  system,  for  which  adequate  data  for  an  estimate  are 
not  available. 
*  Excluding  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  regarding  which  information  is  withheld  for  security  reasons. 


III.  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS 

A.  Department  of  State 

1.    SUMMARY 

There  are  two  principal  t^'pes  of  educational  programs  in  the 
Department  of  State.  First  and  most  extensive  are  the  programs 
designed  to  promote  a  greater  understanding  of  the  United  States — 
its  way  of  life,  its  ideals  and  aspirations,  its  national  policies  and 
objectives — among  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  and  to  create  a 
better  understanding  between  the  American  people  and  the  people 
of  other  countries.  Frequently  undertaken  in  connection  with  educa- 
tional institutions,  these  activities  serve  as  an  implement  of  United 
States  foreign  policy.  AMiile  they  make  significant  contributions  in 
the  field  of  education  in  general,  the  acti\'ities  are  not  carried  out 
primarily  for  tliis  purpose  but  for  the  primary  purpose  of  achie\dng 
international  understanding.  Among  them  are  the  several  exchange- 
of-persons  programs  (Fulbright,  Smith-Mundt,  Finnish,  German,  etc.), 
the  overseas  library  and  informational  center  programs,  aid  to 
American-sponsored  schools,  and  the  educational  assistance  programs 
in  Latin  America  administered  by  the  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs. 

The  second  type  of  educational  activity  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  comprises  principallv  the  programs  conducted  by  the 
Foreign  Ser\dce  Institute  of  the  Department,  which  are  dcBigned  to 
orient  new  State  Department  employees  in  the  work  and  objectives 
of  the  Department,  and  to  train  Foreign  Service  officers  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs.  The  staff  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  is  assisted 
in  its  training  of  Foreign  Ser\'ice  personnel  by  \'isiting  lecturers  and 
professors  and  by '  specialized  training  courses  at  several  leading 
universities. 

The  basic  law  under  which  the  educational  exchange  programs  are 
carried  out  (the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948)  contemplates 

an  educational  exchange  service  to  cooperate  with  other  nations  in  (2)  the  inter- 
change of  persons,  knowledge,  and  skill;  (b)  the  rendering  of  technical  and  other 
services;  (c)  the  interchange  of  developments  in  the  field  of  education,  the  arts, 
and  sciences. 

Restricted  at  first  to  the  Latin- American  countries  the  program 
was  expanded  in  1949  to  include  Europe  and  other  areas  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  It  falls  into  two  broad  categories:  (1)  Exchange  of 
persons;  and  (2)  overseas  information  centers;  binational  American 
centers;  English  teaching;  translations  of  representative  American 
books;  and  special  collections  of  significant  American  books  and 
journals  not  available  through  commercial  channels,  for  presentation 
to  key  officials  and  persons  of  influence  in  other  countries. 

With  the  deepening  international  crisis,  the  program  has  been 
applied  more  intensively  to  the  existing  world  situation  in  an  effort 
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to  meet  the  growing:  challengs  of  Communist  propaganda  and  sub- 
version through  a  "Campaign  of  Truth." 

The  exchange  of  persons  program  secures  direct  communication 
between  the  L'nited  States  and  other  nations  through  personal  con- 
tact of  carefully  selected  representatives  of  all  participating  nations. 
Persons  selected  for  exchange  include  representatives  from  both  the 
mature  leader  and  the  student  levels.  The  program  for  exchange  of 
adidts  in  positions  of  active  leadership  seeks  to  obtain  immediate 
results  by  im.parting  knowledge  to  other  peoples  through  the  experi- 
ences of  their  leaders.  The  exchange  of  students  is  a  longer  term 
investment  in  country-to-coimtry  understanding. 

All  available  facilities  of  the  United  States,  Government  as  well  as 
private,  are  utilized  in  the  exchange  of  persons  activities.  The 
Department  of  State's  program  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
United  States  activities.  The  great  bulk  of  activities  is  carried  out 
under  private  auspices  in  this  and  other  countries.  The  Depart- 
ment's policy  is  to  enlist  the  active  participation  of  and  to  render 
facilitative  services  to  private  individuals,  groups,  and  organizations 
interested  in  the  program. 

Colleges  and  universities  have  pla^^ed  a  leading  role  in  the  program 
since  its  inception,  and  each  year  an  increasing  number  of  schools  and 
colleges  have  established  their  own  exchange  programs.  Thousands 
of  students  both  in  the  ['nited  States  and  abroad  have  become  inter- 
ested in  furthering  their  knowledge  of  their  particular  specialties 
through  research  and  study  in  other  countries.  American  partici- 
pants come  from  all  the  States  of  the  Union  and  their  increaserJ  knowl- 
edge acquired  abroad  is  often  absorbed  by  their  respective  educational 
communities  on  their  return.  Foreign  participants  not  only  learn 
about  American  educational  ideas  and  techniques;  from  their  own 
specialized  knowledge  and  skills  they  also  make  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  American  education.  Universities  have  added  new  courses 
and  revised  existing  courses  to  place  added  emphasis  on  the  im.por- 
tance  of  international  relations  and  the  ideas  developed  through  the 
international  exchange  program. 

The  experience  at  one  American  university  is  illustrative  of  the 
influence  of  the  program  on  the  college  camnus.  Shortly  after  the 
close  of  World  War  II  this  university  established  a  Committee  on 
Educational  Exchange  with  instructions  to  develop  a  program  which 
would  further  international  interests  tln"Oughout  the  university.  The 
pm'pose  of  the  committee  was  set  forth  in  the  following  statement: 

The  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  dominant  factor  in  world  affairs  since 
World  War  II  confronts  American  universities  with  a  sober  responsibility.  The 
Nation  must  be  provided  with  educated  citizens  who  have  a  world  point  of  view. 
An  ever-increasing  number  of  scholars  must  be  equipped  with  knowledge  of  the 
international  aspects  of  their  particular  disciplines.  This  task  is  one  of  accent 
throughout  all  American  education. 

The  committee  has  been  responsible  for  introducing  ideas  about  new 
courses,  obtaining  the  services  of  foreign  professors  to  serve  on  the 
faculty,  and,  in  general,  making  the  entire  university  "exchange- 
conscious."  The  committee  assists  with  stipends  for  visiting  foreign 
lecturers  and  scholars,  some  of  whom  have  received  permanent  appoint- 
ments to  the  faculty.  The  regular  faculty  meml)ers  and  graduate 
students  are  kept  informed  of  opportimities  to  studv  abroad,  and  are 
encouraged  to  apply  for  Fulbright  grants  and  take  advantage  of  other 
opportimities  for  study  or  teachmg  abroad. 
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United  States  information  centers,  including  library  and  reading- 
room  facilities,  are  among  the  chief  outlets  for  American  thought  and 
scholarship  abroad.  In  addition  to  the  English  teaching  activities  of 
these  centers,  they  provide  American  books,  pamphlets,  and  magazines 
to  foreign  readers  and  offer  programs  of  lectures,  fdms,  recorded  music, 
and  other  educational  activities.  Publications  are  selected  to  give 
the  svidest  range  of  up-to-date  information  about  what  Americans  are 
doing  and  thinking,  as  well  as  to  stress  the  democratic  philosophy  of 
the  United  States.  Headed  by  trained  Americans  and  utilizing 
methods  and  materials  available  in  the  United  States,  these  libraries 
help  to  counteract  anti-American  propaganda  by  promoting  a  clear 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  this  country.  There  were  approximately 
foiu'  million  users  of  our  overseas  libraries  in  1950.  The  library  pro- 
gram supplements  the  international  exchange-of-persons  program  and 
imparts  to  present  and  future  leaders  a  knowledge  of  American  science 
and  scholarship.  ,-- 

American  educators  have  established  schools  in  many  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  patterned  after  similar  institutions  in  this  country.  The 
Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  by  section  203  of  Public  Law  402, 
Eightieth  Congress,  to  give  limited  financial  support  to  these  schools, 
under  a  program  administered  by  the  Division  of  Exchange  of  Per- 
sons. These  American-sponsored  schools  make  available  an  American 
education  to  children  of  American  residents  and  local  nationals.  Since 
the  enroliees  are  predominantly  foreign  children,  the  influence  of  the 
schools  reaches  thousands  of  Latin-American  families. 

The  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  training  program  and  co- 
opeiative  education  program  are  designed — 

to  further  the  general  welfare  of,  and  to  strengthen  friendship  and  understanding 
among,  the  peoples  of  American  Republics  through  collaboration  with  *  *  * 
the  American  Republics  in  planning  *  *  *  and  executing  technical  programs 
and  projects,  especially  in  the  fields  of  public  health,  sanitation,  agriculture,  and 
education. 

Under  these  programs  selected  professional  and  technical  personnel 
from  the  other  American  Republics  who  have  the  prerequisite  back- 
ground and  experience  are  given  intensive  training  in  their  specialties, 
either  locally  in  the  rcpid^lic  concerned,  or  at  colleges,  universities, 
and  other  training  centers  in  the  United  States.  Provision  has 
recently  been  made  to  take  advantage  of  facilities  and  experience  in 
the  other  American  Republics  by  training  technicians  from  one  coun- 
try in  another  under  the  joint  guidance  of  United  States  and  national 
technicians  in  the  country  concerned. 

The  educational  objectives  of  these  programs  are  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  people  through  improved  health,  increased  productive 
capacity  in  agriculture  and  industry,  and  civic  and  social  betterment. 
These  objectives  are  sought  through  the  training  of  local  teachers  and 
the  improvement  of  the  local  public  schools.  In  all  programs  the 
Institute  aims  to  train  nationals  to  maintain  the  improvements  in 
their  specialized  fields  upon  withdrawal  of  the  Institute's  staff. 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute  of  the  Department  of  State  offers 
two  major  programs — the  orientation  of  new  departmental  employees 
and  the  training  of  home  and  field  service  officers  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs — both  of  which  are  designed  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
State  Department  personnel.  The  purpose  of  the  first  program  is  to 
give  all  new  emplo\^ees,  from  near-top  executives  to  typists,  a  closer 
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insight  into  the  work  of  the  Department  and  to  aid  them  in  acquiring 
basic  information  on  both  the  substantive  and  procedural  aspects  of 
departmental  work.  The  purpose  of  the  second  program  is  to  build 
up  the  effectiveness  of  the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service  through 
the  progressive  development  of  a  well-trained  and  competent  profes- 
sional corps  of  Foreign  Service  officers.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
helping  these  officers  acquire  a  better  understanding  of  political,  stra- 
tegic, and  economic  factors  in  foreign  relations,  and  to  improving  their 
skill  in  foreign  languages. 

The  Department  finances  research  at  several  universities  to  obtain 
data  on  the  effectiveness  of  broadcasting  programs. 

According  to  computations  made  in  the  Department  of  State, 
obligation  for  all  of  these  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  amounted 
to  $20,260,427  (including  $4,201,458  in  foreign  currencies)  for  oper- 
ating and  $1,333,266  for  administrative  costs,  or  a  total  of  $21,593,693. 

2.    OFFICE    OF    EDUCATIONAL    EXCHANGE 

(a)  Activity:  Educational  exchange  program,  involving  cooperation  with 
other  countries  in  the  interchange  of  persons,  knowledge,  and  skills 

Purpose. — To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  United  States 
in  other  countries;  to  increase  mutual  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and  of  other  countries;  to  counteract 
anti-American  propaganda;  and  create  public  opinion  in  other 
countries  favorable  to  the  United  States. 

History  and  description. — The  exchange  of  persons  program  was 
initiated  in  1936  under  the  Buenos  Aires  Treaty  with  16  American 
Republics.  Under  the  Act  for  Cooperation  With  the  Other  American 
Republics  (Pubfic  Law  355,  76th  Cong.),  the  program  was  expanded 
to  include  an  exchange  of  students,  trainees  in  government  and 
industry,  teachers,  professors  and  specialists  with  all  of  the  American 
Republics.  During  World  War  II,  the  educational  exchange  programs 
were  further  expanded  by  the  establishment  of  two  emergency  pro- 
grams financed  from  the  Emergency  Fund  for  the  President. 

The  Fulbright  Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  584,  79th  Cong.)  further 
augmented  these  programs  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  negotiate  executive  agreements  providing  for  educational  exchanges 
with  foreign  currencies,  financed  from  the  sale  of  surplus  property. 
Twenty  agreements  have  been  signed  under  this  authority  with 
countries  where  such  funds  have  been  available;  and  programs  of 
exchange  for  the  purposes  of  study,  teaching  or  research  are  now  in 
operation  in  nineteen  countries:  Austria,  Australia,  Belgium,  Burma, 
Egypt,  France,  Greece,  India,  Iran,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Thailand,  Turkey,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Scholarships  to  foreign  nationals  to  study  in 
American  schools  abroad  are  also  granted  under  the  same 
authorization. 

The  Smith-Mundt  Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  402,  80th  Cong.)  fur- 
nished the  basis  for  a  world-wide  program  of  educational  exchange, 
although  funds  were  not  available  for  use  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
until  1950.  Students,  trainees  in  government  and  industry,  teachers, 
lecturers,  specialists  and  leaders  of  thought  and  opinion  arc  exchanged 
with  more  than  60  countries,  and  assistance  is  rendered  to  American- 
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sponsored  schools  in  the  other  American  RepubHcs  which  serve  as 
demonstration  centers  for  American  educational  methods. 

The  exchange  program  developed  bj"  the  Army  in  the  American 
zones  of  Germany  for  the  reorientation  of  that  area  was  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  State  (Public  Law  535,  81st  Cong.)  with  the 
advent  of  civil  administration.  Large  numbers  of  Germans,  ranging 
from  students  to  advanced  specialists,  have  been  brought  to  the 
L^nited  States  for  educational  and  reorientation  purposes,  and  a  lim- 
ited number  of  American  specialists  have  been  sent  to  Germany  to 
assist  m  the  reorientation  process. 

Begmning  in  1949  Congress  authorized  the  use  of  funds  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  (Public  Law  327,  81st  Cong.) 
to  assist  qualified  Chinese  students  and  other  Chinese  nationals  en- 
gaged in  academic  and  professional  pursuits  in  this  country,  who  have 
been  cut  off  from  their  source  of  income,  to  finish  their  work.  In 
December  1949  a  program  was  maugurated  for  reciprocal  educational 
exchanges  with  Finland  (Public  Law  265,  81st  Cong.).  Finnish 
students,  tramees  in  government  and  industry,  teachers,  lecturers, 
and  specialists  are  brought  to  the  United  States,  and  American  lec- 
turers are  sent  to  Finland.  This  program  is  financed  from  pa^Tnents 
made  by  the  Fmnish  Government  on  account  of  its  First  World  War 
debt  to  the  United  States. 

American  participants  in  the  exchange  of  persons  program,  coming 
from  all  States  of  the  Union,  are  largely  associated  with  education 
in  this  country,  and  the  knowledge  acquired  abroad  is  absorbed  by 
the  educational  community  on  their  return.  Foreign  participants 
not  only  learn  American  educational  techniques,  but  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  of  their  own  specialized  knowledge  and  skills 
to  American  education.  In  1950  the  Department  made  contracts 
with  31  American  educational  institutions  to  assist  in  the  exchange 
program.  A  total  of  9,122  persons  received  grants,  involving  ex- 
changes with  58  countries. 

Legal  authorization. — Buenos  Airefe  Treaty  of  December  23,  1936; 
Public  Law  355,  Seventy-sixth  Congress;  Public  Law  584,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress;  Public  Law  402,  Eightieth  Congress;  Public  Law  265, 
Eighty-first  Congress;  Public  Law  327,  Eighty -first  Congress;  Public 
Law  535,  Eighty -first  Congress. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $13,644,040;  contractual, 
$755,545 ;  administrative,  $743,736 ;  supervision  and  dhection,  $290,403 ; 
assistance  to  American-sponsored  schools,  $161,000;  total,  $15,594,724 
(including  $4,201,458  in  foreign  currencies). 

(6)  Activity:  Integrated  world-wide  'program  including  the  operation  oj 

United  States  information  centers  and  binational  American  centers; 

English  teaching  programs;  translations  of  representative  American 

books;  and  special  projects  for  specific  needs 

Purpose. — To  promote  a  better  understanding  and  wider  knowledge 
of  the  United  States  in  other  countries,  to  counteract  anti- American 
propaganda,  and  create  a  climate  of  opinion  in  other  countries  favorable 
to  the  United  States. 

History  and  description. — The  basic  program  originated  in  1939 
under  the  authority  of  the  act  to  authorize  the  President  to  render 
closer  and  more  effective  the  relationship  between  the  American 
Republics  (Public  Law  355,  70th  Cong.,  53  Stat.  1290).     Funds  first 
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became  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1941  for  a  program  confined  to  the- 
American  Republics  and  including  (1)  binational  American  centers; 
(2)  American  libraries  in  Mexico  City,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires, 
and  Managua;  and  (3)  limited  grants  to  American-sponsored  schools 
in  the  other  American  Republics. 

American  centers  were  established  in  key  cities  of  Latin  America  to 
provide  a  means  of  promoting  the  objectives  of  the  good  neighbor 
policy,  and  an  understanding  of  the  people  and  culture  of  the  United 
States.  The  centers  were  maintained  cooperatively  with  the  host 
countries,  with  boards  of  directors  comprising  nationals  of  the  host 
countries,  and  resident  American  citizens.  United  States  funds  were 
used  to  provide  limited  grants  of  money  and  materials  and  an  Ameri- 
can dhector  for  each  center.  Tuition  fees  for  English  teaching  and 
local  contributions  also  furnished  revenue.  Activities  included  the 
services  of  libraries  of  representative  American  works,  documentary 
film  showings,  exhibits  designed  to  portray  American  life  and  demo- 
cratic institutions,  local  radio  programs,  and  seminars  and  open  for- 
ums.   This  program  has  continued  without  interruption. 

The  four  libraries  in  Mexico  City,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and 
Managua  offer  essentially  the  same  services  as  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 

The  program  of  assistance  to  American-sponsored  schools  (now 
administered  by  the  Division  of  Exchange  of  Persons)  continues  in 
the  American  Republics,  although  with  limited  financial  aid.  It 
makes  an  American  education  available  to  the  children  of  American 
citizens  residing  in  the  other  American  countries;  and  provides  an 
opportunity  for  local  nationals  to  observe  and  benefit  from  American 
educational  theories  and  techniques. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948  (PubHc  Law  402,  80th  Cong.,  22  U.  S.  C. 
1431-1479),  the  program  of  the  Division  of  Libraries  and  Institutes 
was  extended  to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The  United  States  began 
an  intensive  "campaign  of  truth"  to  counteract  anti-American  prop- 
aganda. 

Current  programs  differ  from  those  originally  carried  on  in  the 
American  Republics  chiefly  in  scope  and  method  of  financing.  The 
United  States  libraries  formerly  administered  by  the  Office  of  War 
Information  have  been  developed  into  United  States  information 
centers,  comprising  activities  similar  to  those  carried  on  in  the  bi- 
national centers,  but  financed  and  controlled  entirely  by  the  United 
States  Government.  The  programs  conducted  in  certain  critical 
areas  are  designed  to  make  available  to  foreign  school  systems  Amer- 
ican-developed instructional  materials  stressing  the  democratic 
philosophy.  These  programs  include  the  development,  production, 
and  distribution  of  mass  audio-visual  materials  for  the  teaching  of 
the  English  language  to  foreign  nationals. 

Under  the  "campaign  of  truth,"  an  intensified  effort  is  being  made 
to  translate  publications  into  the  language  of  critical  areas  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  audience  and  reach  all  target  groups.  In  addition, 
the  Division  of  Libraries  and  Institutes  conducts  certain  activities 
pertaining  to  the  collection  and  use  of  books  and  other  materials 
employed  in  furthering  the  program. 

Leqal  authorization. — 53  Stat.  1290 — -Public  Law  355,  Seventv-sixth 
Congress,  22  U.  S.  C.  1431-1479— Public  Law  402,  Eightieth  Con- 
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gress;  Public  Law  265,  Eighty-first  Congress;  Public  Law  327,  Eighty- 
first  Congress;  Public  Law  358,  Eighty-first  Congress;  Public  Law 
759,  Eighty-first  Congress;  Public  Law  843,  Eighty-first  Congress. 

Obligations,  JiscaJ  year  1950. — Operating  $4,390,320;  administrative 
$45,077. 

3.    OFFICE    OF    INTERNATIONAL    INFORMATION 

(a)  Actwity:  Use  oj  motion  pictures  in  furthering  the  "  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Program" 

Purpose.- — To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  United  States 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  to  strengthen  international  rela- 
tions through  the  use  of  motion-picture  films. 

History  and  description. — The  United  States  Information  and  Edu- 
cational Exchange  Act  of  1948  authorized  a  program  for  the  produc- 
tion, acquisition,  and  distribution  of  motion  pictures  on  the  American 
way  of  life  to  peoples  overseas.  The  motion  pictures  produced  and 
acquired  by  the  International  Motion  Picture  Division  are  shown 
in  theaters  and  before  community  groups  and  organizations  through 
United  States  information  and  educational  projection  facilities,  in- 
cluding mobile  units,  usually  in  response  to  specific  interests  or  needs. 
Some  of  the  films  are  acquired  by  purchase  from  universities  or  other 
educational  institutions. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  402,  Eightieth  Congress. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — $5,273  (by  purchase  order  or  contract 
to  colleges  and  universities). 

(6)  Activity:  Program   evaluation   service   of  the   international   broad- 
casting program,  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  certain  universities 

Purpose. — ^To  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  broadcasting  programs 
to  foreign  audiences  through  analysis  of  listeners'  respoases  ;  and 
to  produce  and  disseminate  material  to  increase  foreign  listening. 

History  and  description.— An  integral  part  of  the  radio  broadcasting 
program  authorized  under  the  United  States  Information  and  Edu- 
cational Exchange  Act  of  1948  is  the  program  evaluation  service  which 
is  responsible  for  a  survey  and  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  broad- 
casts to  foreign  audiences;  the  production  and  dissemination  overseas 
through  United  States  information  and  educational  missions  and 
by  direct  mail  of  publicity  and  promotion  material  to  increase  foreign 
listening;  the  selection  and  evaluation  of  information  from  listeners 
letters;  and  preparation  of  replies  to  letters  and  requests  for  informa- 
tion received  from  listeners.  During  the  fiscal  year  1949  contracts 
to  perform  specific  research  projects  were  made  with  Columbia  and 
New  York  Universities  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  project 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  was  completed  in  1949. 

Columbia  University  is  now  making  a  study  of  the  comparative 
position  of  international  and  domestic  media  in  communications  be- 
havior in  selected  areas  along  the  Soviet  periphery  and  a  survey  of 
attitudes  of  public-opinion  leaders  in  Germany  toward  the  Voice  of 
America,  British  Broadcasting  Corp.,  and  Soviet-sponsored  radio 
programs.  New  York  University  is  making  a  study  of  cumulative 
images  of  America  conveyed  by  Voice  of  America  broadcasts. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  402,  Eightieth  Congress. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — $35,750  (by  contract  to  the  univer- 
sities). 
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4.    OFFICE    OF    PERSONNEL 

Activity:  Departmental  and  foreign-service  training  in  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute 

Purpose. — To  furnish  training  and  instruction  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  and  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

History  and  description. — Authorization  for  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  was  included  in  the  Foreign  Ser^^ce  Act  of  1946  (Public 
Law  724,  79th  Cong.)  and  the  institute  was  established  on  March  13, 
1947,  absorbing  the  training  programs  for  departmental  employees 
and  Foreign  Service  personnel  previously  conducted  b}^  the  Division  of 
Training  Services.  Over  9,000  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  Foreign  Service,  and  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
dealing  with  foreign  relations,  have  been  enrolled  in  programs  operated 
by  the  institute. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1950  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  Columbia,  Prince- 
ton, and  Northwestern  Universities,  the  University  of  Chicago,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Middlebury  College, 
the  Army  War  College,  and  the  Naval  War  College  participated  in 
affording  specialized  training  to  42  Foreign  Service  and  Foreign 
Service  staff  officers  in  collaboration  with  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  724,  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
title  VII,  sections  701  and  705,  approved  August  13,  1946. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $191,092.56;  administra- 
tive, $182,355. 

5.    THE  INSTITUTE  OF  INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

(a)  Activity:  Cooperation  with  other  American  Republics  in  educational 
projects 

Purpose. — To  further  the  general  welfare  of  and  to  strengthen 
friendship  and  understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the  American 
Republics  thi'ough  collaboration  vnih.  the  other  American  Republics 
in  planning  and  executing  cooperative  educational  programs. 

History  and  description. — The  Ministers  of  Education  of  the 
American  Republics  in  their  1942  conference  at  Mexico  City  expressed 
a  need  for  cooperative  educational  programs;  and  in  1944  the  Inter- 
American  Educational  Foundation  signed  agreements  for  programs 
with  seven  countries:  Peru,  Haiti,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Bolivia,  and  Costa  Rica.  In  1945,  six  more  countries,  namely, 
Ecuador,  Chile,  E]  Salvador,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Panama,  and 
Brazil,  signed  agreements  with  the  Foundation.  In  1947  the  Inter- 
American  Educational  Foundation  became  the  Education  Division  of 
the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs.  During  1949  and  1950,  be- 
cause of  reduction  in  funds,  only  seven  programs  were  operated.  In 
April  1951,  eight  programs  were  in  operation:  in  Brazil,  Paraguay, 
Bohvia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Specialists  of  the  Institute  field  staflF  work  with  educators  in  co- 
operating countries  to  study  problems,  formulate  plans,  and  jointly 
carry  out  programs,  which  are  designed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
people  through  improved  health,  increased  productive  capacity  in 
agi'iculture  and  industry,  and  civic  and  social  betterment. 
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These  objectives  are  soutjht  through  the  training  of  teachers  and  the 
improvement  of  the  public  schools.  Originally  the  programs  dealt 
with  the  specific  problems  of  industrial  education,  agricultural  edu- 
cation, home  economics,  and  health.  More  recently  improvements 
have  been  sought  in  the  entire  educational  curriculum  through  co- 
operative programs  involving  both  elementary  and  normal  schools. 
The  host  country  assigns  both  full-time  and  part-time  personnel  to  the 
service  staff,  and  pays  a  s:reater  proportion  of  the  operating  costs. 

Legal  authorimtion.—XQt  of  August  5,  1947  (22  U.  S.  C.  281- 
281  (L)),  as  amended  bv  Public  Law  283,  Eighty-first  Congress. 

OhJigations,  fiscal  year  7550.— Operating  $908,600  (United  States 
contribution;  the  cooperating  republics  contributed  $1,291,263); 
administrative  $54,695  (salaries  and  travel  of  personnel  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  Education  Division  of  II AA). 

(6)  Activity:  Institute  of  Inter-American  A;ffairs  training  jJrogram 

Purpose. — To  train  leaders  and  key  technical  personnel  intensively 
in  their  special  fields,  either  in  their  own  countrv^,  or  in  other  American 
Republics,  to  enable  them  to  assume  responsible  positions  in  operating 
and  continuing  activities  initiated  under  the  cooperative  programs. 

History  and  description. — The  program  was  begun  in  the  fiscal  year 
1943  by  private  corporations,  and  taken  over  by  the  present  Institute 
in  1947.  Selected  persomiel  from  the  other  American  Republics 
(teachers,  sanitary  engineers,  nm'ses,  agricidturists,  and  so  forth)  with 
prerequisite  professional  background  and  experience,  have  been  given 
intensive  training  in  their  specialties,  either  locally  in  the  republic 
concerned  or  at  colleges,  universities,  and  other  training  centers  in 
the  United  States  and  its  Caribbean  possessions.  Maximum  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  facilities  and  experience  in  the  other  American  Re- 
publics by  trainmg  technicians  from  one  country  in  another  under  the 
guidance  of  United  States  and  national  technicians  carrying  on  the 
cooperative  programs  there. 

Legal  authorization. — Act  of  August  5,  1947  (22  U.  S.  C.  281- 
281  (L)),  as  amended  hj  Public  Law  283,  Eighty-first  Congress. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating  $168,807;  administrative 
$17,000  (prorated). 

B.  Department  of  the  Treasury 

1.    SUMMARY 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  maintains  educational  activities 
in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  the  Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt, 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

The  Coast  Guard  operates  an  academy  at  New  London,  Conn., 
and  a  training  station  at  Groton,  Conn.  In  addition  to  these  specific 
facilities  a  small  group  of  officers  attend  annually  certain  leading  edu- 
cational institutions  for  advanced  and  specialized  studies.  The  ob- 
jective in  each  instance  is  to  provide  the  specialized  education  essential 
to  carrying  out  the  statutory  responsibilities  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Graduates  of  the  Academy  are  commissioned  as  ensigns  and  agree 
to  a  minimum  service  period  of  4  years  after  their  graduation.  The 
Academy  has  a  capacity  of  500  cadets  and  provides  the  main  source 
of  officer  personnel  during  normal  times. 
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The  training  station  at  Groton,  Conn.,  provides  training  courses 
for  enlisted  personnel  who  are  petty  officers  or  potential  petty  officers 
in  such  fields  as  electricity,  electronics,  gunnery,  antisubmarine 
warfare,  stenography,  engineering,  et  cetera.  The  school  has  a 
capacity  of  2,000  students.  It  provides  for  thfe  personnel  the  special- 
ized training  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  Coast  Guard  which 
rarely  has  been  previously  obtained  by  individuals  enlisting  for 
service  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  advanced  and  specialized  training  afforded  Coast  Guard 
officers  is  obtained  by  enrollments  in  recognized  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, such  as  Harvard,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Stanford,  Scripps,  and  others. 
Each  year  approximately  45  Coast  Guard  officers  pursue  courses  in 
specialized  fields  such  as  electronics,  engineering,  naval  construction 
oceanography,  business,  and  personnel  administration,  law,  finance, 
et  cetera,  at  these  and  similar  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Graduates  of  the  Academy  at  New  London,  Conn.,  earn  bachelor 
of  science  degrees,  and  appropriate  degrees  are  earned  at  the  recog- 
nized educational  institutions  attended  by  those  who  take  the 
advanced  and  specialized  courses  of  training. 

While  enlisted  personnel  who  successfully  complete  the  training 
courses  at  Groton  Training  Station  do  not  receive  degrees  acceptable 
to  recognized  colleges,  the  advanced  training  in  such  fields  as  elec- 
tricity, electronics,  engineering,  et  cetera,  is  equivalent  to  that 
received  in  certain  trade  schools,  and  qualifies  the  graduates  for  later 
positions  in  civil  life  which  require  such  specialized  education. 

The  legal  authority  for  the  operation  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy 
is  contained  in  14  U.  S.  C.  181  et  al.,  whereas  the  authorization  for 
the  training  station  at  Groton,  Conn.,  as  well  as  the  advanced  and 
special  training  of  Coast  Guard  officers  is  contained  in  14  U.  S.  C. 
93  (G). 

The  United  States  Savings  Bonds  Division  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  operates  indirectly  through  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  a  school  savings  program  designed 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  thrift  and  promote  teacher-student 
investments  in  United  States  savings  bonds  and  stamps. 

The  participation  of  the  Division  in  this  program  consists  primarily 
of  the  distribution  of  teaching-aid  materials  to  schools  to  be  utilized 
for  thrift  training  and  acquaintance  with  the  Treasury  securities. 
The  authority  for  this  activity  is  the  general  authority  contained  in 
the  Expenses  and  Loans  Act  of  1917,  as  amended  and  extended. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  operates  an  in-service  training 
program,  the  purpose  of  which  is  the  technical  instruction  of  employees 
on  tax  laws  and  their  application  to  auditing  income  and  other  tax 
returns.  The  program  is  administered  by  the  Training  Division, 
based  in  the  Washington  office,  which  supervises  the  training  of  all 
new  employees  engaged  as  revenue  agents,  prepares  and  conducts 
correspondence  course  activities  for  deputy  collectors  and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau,  and  supervises  after-hour  classes  in  stenog- 
raphy and  accounting.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  program  is  the 
qualification  of  employees  for  higher  bracket  auditor  and  related 
positions.  As  of  December  31,  1950,  over  25,000  employees  were 
em-olled  for  such  courses,  approximately  15,000  of  whom  were  study- 
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ing  income  tax  laws.  Legal  authorization  of  this  program  is  general 
within  the  annual  appropriation  act. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  established  in  1910  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
operates  an  in-service  training  school  for  the  instruction  of  customs 
employees,  especially  inspectors  and  port-patrol  officers,  in  the 
proper  methods  of  inspecting  (including  the  supervision  of  lading  and 
unlading,  weighing,  measuring  and  gaging)  merchandise  and  other 
related  customs  duties.  Employees  required  to  carry  firearms  also 
receive  instruction  in  the  use  thereof,  and  qualify  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  supervising  officers. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  several  projects  reported  by  the 
Treasury  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  amounted  to  about 
$3,731,926.  This  amount  represents  the  total  expended  for  salaries 
on  instructors  and  miscellaneous  related  expenses,  but  does  not 
include  salar\^  payments  to  trainees  except  in  the  case  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy,  the  operating  cost  of  which  does  include  the  amounts 
paid  for  cadet  pay  allowances. 

2.    BUREAU    OF    CUSTOMS 

Activity:  Operation  oj  the  United  States  Customs  In-Service  Training 
School  at  New  York  City 

Purpose. — To  train  customs  employees,  especiallv  inspectors  and 
port  patrol  officers,  in  the  proper  methods  of  (a)  inspecting,  including 
supervising  of  lading  and  unlading,  weighing,  measuring,  gaging; 
(6)  performing  general  police  duties,  radio  patrol,  search  of  persons, 
et  cetera;  and  (c)  caring  for  and  using  firearms. 

History  and  description. — This  in-service  training  program  was  be- 
gun in  1910  by  the  collector  of  customs  for  the  port  of  New  York  at 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Training  initially 
covered  methods  of  baggage  examination.  Since  that  time,  the  train- 
ing program  has  been  expanded  to  cover  all  customs  inspectional 
including  the  supervising  of  lading  and  unlading,  weighing,  gaging, 
et  cetera,  of  merchandise;  the  training  of  port  patrol  officers  in  general 
police  duties,  radio  patrol,  searching  of  persons  and  the  apprehension 
of  restricted  or  prohibited  merchandise;  as  well  as  instruction  in  the 
most  effective  way  of  searching  vessels  and  in  the  proper  care  and 
use  of  firearms.  During  the  fiscal  year  1950  the  training  staff  con- 
sisted of  three  ero.ployees,  each  with  long  experience  in  the  customs 
duties  concerning  which  he  gives  instruction.  Two  hundred  ninety- 
three  employees  were  given  training  in  their  inspectional  or  port- 
patrol  duties.  In  addition,  904  customs  employees  authorized  to 
carry  firearms  received  instruction  by  a  range  officer,  and  were  re- 
quired to  qualif}^  on  the  range  at  least  once  in  each  6-months'  period. 

Legal  authorization. — General  authorit}^  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and  collector  of  customs  to 
train  their  employees  so  that  responsibilities  may  be  effectively  and 
efficiently  carried  out. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $20,807;  administrative, 
none. 
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3.    BUEEAU    OF    INTERNAL    REVENUE 

Activity:  In-seriice  training  for  employees  in  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue 

Purpose. — The  technical  instruction  of  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  on  tax  laws  in  their  application  to  auditing  income 
and  other  tax  returns. 

HiMory  and  description. — In  October  1918  a  Training  Division  wan 
established  to  initiate  and  carry  out  this  program.  As  then  con- 
stituted, instruction  was  provided  in  the  District  of  Columbia  tor 
newly  appointed  internal  revenue  agents  who,  after  successful  com- 
pletion of  a  course  consisting  of  45-day  classes,  were  assigned  to  various 
field  ofhces  throughout  the  United  States.  The  program  was  later 
expanded  to  provide  correspondence  courses  for  deputy  collectors  in 
the  64  collection  districts. 

The  gradual  expansion  of  the  tax  field  has  necessitated  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  training  facilities  in  order  that  the  additional 
personnel  required  for  revenue  collection  could  be  instructed  in  the 
special  techniques  essential  to  the  attainment  of  the  Bureau's  objec- 
tives. Day  classes  in  the  field  offices  in  the  various  collection  districts 
were  initiated  for  deputy  collectors.  Instruction  is  provided  by  quali- 
fied employees  under  the  guidance  and  with  the  aid  of  text  material 
of  the  Training  Division.  This  Division  also  supervises  after-hours 
classes  in  stenography  and  accounting  which  are  available  to  employees 
of  the  Bureau  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  of  December 
31,  1950,  there  were  25,682  employees  enrolled  for  correspondence 
courses  of  which  14,826  were  receiving  instruction  in  income-tax  laws 
specifically. 

The  complex  and  technical  nature  of  the  Federal  tax  law,  the  en- 
forcement of  which  is  carried  on  by  the  Washington  office  and  64  col- 
lection districts,  requires  the  dissemination  of  instructions  from  a 
centralized  source  in  order  that  a  maximum  of  revenue  may  be  at- 
tained by  a  uniform  and  consistent  application  of  all  tax  laws.  To 
achieve  this  result,  daily  instruction  and  correspondence  courses  are 
offered  with  respect  to  individual-income  tax  law,  corporation-income 
tax  law,  business  and  commercial  law,  evidence  and  procedure,  estate- 
and  gift-tax  law,  and  accounting. 

Legal  authorization.- — General  authorization  within  the  annual  ap- 
propriation acts  providing  for  the  operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Kevenue. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Salaries,  $192,195.  Printing,  duplica- 
tion and  material  costs,  $29,069.99  (based  upon  an  average  for  the 
past  3  years). 

4.    UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD 

(a)  Activity:  Operation  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy 

Purpose.- — The  education  of  young  men  who,  upon  graduation  and 
acceptance  by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  are  commissioned  as 
ensigns  in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

History  and  description. — ^The  original  authority  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  of  instruction  for  the  Coast  Guard  is'  contained  in 
an  act  of  July  31,  1876  (17  Stat.  L.,  102,  107).  Instruction  of  futm-e 
officers  was  first  conducted  in  the  revenue  cutter  Chase.  In  1903  the 
course  was  lengthened  from  2   to  3  years.     The  cutter  Chase  was 
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decommissioned  in  1907  and  the  school  of  instruction  continued  on 
board  the  cutter  Itasca  until  September  15,  1910.  At  that  time,  the 
school  was  established  at  Fort  Trumbull,  New  London,  Conn.,  and, 
under  authority  of  an  act  of  February  15,  1911  (36  Stat.  L.,  906)  that 
site  was  transferred  from  the  War  Department  to  the  Treasury. 
In  1932  the  present  Coast  Guard  Academy  at  New  London,  Conn., 
was  completed.  It  is  now  large  enough  to  accommodate  500  cadets  in 
barracks  and  is  equipped  with  the  necessary  classrooms,  laboratories, 
et  cetera,  to  train  a  cadet  corps  of  that  size. 

The  cm-riculum  is  composed  largely  of  scientific  and  marine  engi- 
neering subjects,  in  addition  to  navigation,  seamanship,  ordnance 
and  gunnery,  military  law,  and  other  subjects. 

Although  the  primary  pm-pose  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  is  the 
training  of  young  men  who  will  become  commissioned  officers  in 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  the  curriculum  has  other  educational 
value.  Academy  graduates  are  awarded  bachelor  of  science  degrees 
and  theh-  background  is  comparable  to  that  of  graduates  of  civilian 
engineering  schools.  However,  when  a  young  man  enters  the  Academy 
as  a  cadet,  he  signs  an  agreement  that  he  will  serve  as  a  commissioned 
officer  for  a  period  of  4  years  after  his  graduation. 

Legal  authorization. — 14  U..  S.  C.  181  et  al. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $1,365,845.06;  adminis- 
trative, $759,500.49. 

(6)  Activity:  Operation  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Training 
Station  at  Groton,  Conn. 

Purpose. — The  training  of  enlisted  personnel  who  are  petty  officers 
or  potential  petty  officers  in  such  fields  as  electricity,  electronics, 
gunnery,  antisubmarine  warfare,  stenography,  and  engineering. 

History  and  description. — On  March  12,  1942,  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut donated  to  the  Coast  Guard  certain  tracts  of  land  and 
buildings  located  in  Groton,  Conn.  The  Coast  Guard  subsequently 
established  on  this  site  a  training  station  for  the  purpose  of  iustriicting 
enlisted  men  in  various  specialties. 

The  school  has  been  operated  continuously  since  its  establishment. 
Its  capacity  is  2,000  students. 

Whereas  the  primary  purpose  of  the  courses  conducted  at  the 
Groton  training  station  is  the  preparation  of  Coast  Guard  personnel 
for  work  they  will  perform  while  they  are  on  active  duty,  the  instruc- 
tion also  equips  the  graduates  for  work  in  specialized  civilian  fields. 
Before  an  enlisted  man  is  assigned  to  the  training  school  for  instruction, 
he  must,  if  necessary,  extend  his  enlistment  contract  so  that  he  will 
serve  during  the  training  period  and  at  least  1  year  after  training  is 
completed. 

Legal  authorization. — 14  U.  S.  C.  93  (g). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $695,397.28;  adminis- 
trative, $493,953.30. 

(c)  Activity:  Provision  jor  advanced  and  specialized  training  of  Coast 
Guard  officers 
Purpose. — The  postgraduate  training  of  selected  commissioned 
officers  in  such  specialized  fields  as  electronics,  engineering,  naval 
construction,  business  administration,  personnel  administration, 
oceanography,  law,  and  finance. 
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History  and  description. — Prior  to  World  War  II  and  during  that 
period  the  Coast  Guard  assigned  a  relatively  small  group  of  officers 
to  postgraduate  training.  It  became  apparent  shortly  after  the  close 
of  World  War  II  that  a  number  of  officers  should  be  trained  in  the 
various  aspects  of  engineering,  business  administration,  personnel 
administration,  industrial  management  and  law. 

Approximately  45  officers  per  year  are  ordered  to  resident  courses 
of  instruction  at  various  colleges  and  universities,  including  Harvard, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Stanford,  Scripps,  and  others. 

The  postgraduate  courses  are  valuable  as  preparation  for  a  number 
of  professions  and  occupations.  An  officer  who  applies  and  is  selected 
for  postgraduate  training  agrees,  however,  to  remain  in  service  for  a 
period  of  5  years  after  completion  of  the  education  provided. 

Legal  authorization. — 14  U.  S.  C.  93  (g). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1960. — $32,011  for  tuition,  books,  and  school 
services. 

5.    UNITED    STATES    SAVINGS    BONDS    DIVISION 

Activity:  School  savings  program;  operating  through  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  public  and  private 

Purpose. — Distribution  of  teaching  aids  to  help  schools  give  training 
in  thrift,  and  promotion  of  teacher  and  student  investment  in  United 
States  savings  bonds  and  stamps. 

History  and  description. — The  program  began  in  1941  to  enable 
school  children  to  participate  in  the  war  effort  by  purchasing  war  bonds 
and  stamps  to  help  meet  the  cost  of  jeeps,  planes,  ammunition,  hos- 
pital equipment,  and  other  war  materials.  During  the  war  the 
Nation's  schools  were  estimated  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  sale 
of  some  $2  billion  of  Government  securities.  During  the  war  also, 
school  teachers  and  administrators  came  to  viev,'  the  program  as  a 
valuable  aid  in  citizenship  education,  so  at  the  end  of  the  war  they 
requested  the  Treasury  to  continue  the  program  on  a  peacetime  basis. 
Dollar  sales  of  bonds  and  stamps  in  schools  declined  from  1946  through 
1948,  leveled  off  in  1949,  and  began  an  upward  trend  in  calendar  1950. 
Stamp  sales  for  the  first  half  of  the  school  year  1950-51  ranged  from 
$1}4  to  $1K  million  per  month,  or  from  4  to  6  million  pieces  (individual 
stamps)  per  month. 

The  Treasury  does  not  administer  the  school  savings  program 
directly.  It  provides  the  materials  which  schools  can  use  to  provide 
thrift  training  and  acquaintance  with  Treasury  securities.  It  en- 
courages schools  to  use  these  materials,  and  it  promotes  teacher 
investment  in  savings  bonds  and  stamps.  A  1949  survey  indicated 
that  about  one-third  of  the  Nation's  200,000  schools  were  actively 
encouraging  the  sale  of  bonds  and  stamps,  and  that  about  one-fifth 
of  the  Nation's  30  million  students  were  purchasing  them  regularly. 

The  program  is  administered  within  the  Treasury  by  a  small  head- 
quarters staff  (three  officers  and  three  secretaries)  in  Washington  and 
M  ith  the  part-time  aid  of  one  fieldman  in  each  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Hawaii. 

Legal  authorization. — There  is  no  special  legal  authorization  for  the 
s(;hool  savings  program  as  such.  The  program  is  a  part  of  the  general 
United  States  savings  bonds  program  authorized  under  the  Plxpenses 
and  Loans  Act  of  1917,  as  amended  and  extended. 
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Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $67,705;  administrative, 
$75,442. 

C.  Department  of  Defense — Army 

1.    SUMMARY 

The  Department  of  the  Army  places  major  emphasis  on  the  traming 
of  its  personnel.  Its  far-reaching  educational  programs  provide  not 
onh'  for  necessary  military  training  in  all  fields  of  Army  activities  but 
also  for  additional  opportunities  in  civilian-type  education  designed 
to  permit  officers  and  enlisted  men  to  fit  themselves  for  highly  intricate 
technical  tasks  and  to  understand  the  role  of  the  Army  in  an  increas- 
ingly complex  society. 

Of  paramount  importance  among  the  Army's  educational  activities 
are  the  six  programs  administered  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 
G-3,  including  the  operation  of  the  United  States  ^Nlihtary  Academy 
at  A\est  Point,  the  administration  of  the  Army  service  school  system, 
the  operation  of  the  extensive  course  program  and  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  program,  the  professional  and  technical 
training  of  militar}"  personnel  in  civilian  institutions;  and  the  training 
of  military  personnel  of  friendh^  foreign  nations  under  the  mutual 
defense  assistance  program. 

In  addition  to  on-the-job  training  in  military  specialties,  the  Army 
has  developed  a  system  of  technical  schools  to  prepare  soldiers  in  the 
handling  of  specialized  military  jobs  such  as  the  operation  of  highly 
technical  radar  equipment.  The  Army  School  Catalog  lists  hundreds 
of  courses  offered  in  38  Army  service  schools,  including  3  general 
service  schools,  17  special  service  schools,  and  18  specialist  schools. 
In  these  schools,  courses  are  given  enlisted  men  in  such  fields  as  elec- 
tronics, intelligence  and  languages,  communications,  logistics,  photog- 
raphy, engineering  and  construction,  office  and  personnel  adminstra- 
tion,  and  medical  and  dental  laboratory  technical  specialties. 

A  comprehensive  postgraduate  military  school  system  for  officers  is 
also  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Army  educational  program.  The 
militar}*  education  of  officers  is  not  finished  wilh  graduation  from  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  or  any  other  officer-training  institu- 
tion. Soon  after  being  commissioned,  officers  are  required  to  attend 
branch  schools  for  basic  specialized  technical,  military,  and  academic 
training  appropriate  for  the  respective  branches  of  the  service.  After 
several  years  of  troop  dut}*,  officers  again  return  to  the  branch  schools 
for  advanced  courses. 

Outstanding  officers  with  eight  or  more  years  of  successful  service 
are  selected  to  attend  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College  for  an 
intensive  academic  year  of  postgraduate  instruction  in  preparation 
for  higher  positions  in  Army  administration  and  leadership.  The  most 
promising  of  these  graduates,  after  completing  13  or  more  years  of 
service,  are  then  selected  to  attend  the  Army  AVar  College  to  receive 
an  academic  year  of  postgraduate  instruction  in  the  duties  of  com- 
manders and  staffs  of  the  higher  Army  echelons.  Selected  Army 
officers  also  attend  joint  service  schools  such  as  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College,  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the 
National  War  College,  while  others  are  given  the  advantage  of  attend- 
ing civilian  colleges  and  universities  under  the  Army  graduate  program 
to  develop  officer  skills  in  certain  physical  and  social  sciences. 
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The  Department  of  the  Army  also  places  emphasis  on  the  troop 
information  and  education  program  designed  to  offer  continuing 
civilian-type  educational  opportunities  to  its  officers  and  enlisted 
men  who  seek  self-improvement  on  their  own  initiative.  The  troop 
information  and  education  program  covers  the  educational  area  be- 
tween the  first  grade  of  elementary  school  and  the  college  bacca- 
laureate degree.  Commanders  at  every  echelon  are  responsible  for 
encouraging  their  men  to  raise  their  educational  levels,  and  for  pro- 
viding them  with  adequate  educational  facilities  on  or  adjacent  to 
their  assigned  stations,  whether  located  in  the  United  States  or  in 
overseas  areas.  More  than  100,000  Army  servicemen  participate  in 
the  Army  education  program  each  quarter  year  at  the  "basic," 
"intermediate,"  high  school,  and  college  levels.  "Basic"  and  "inter- 
mediate" education  is  conducted  by  means  of  group-study  classes 
taught  by  professional  civilian  educators  employed  by  the  Army. 
Placement  and  achievement  tests,  textbooks,  and  instructors'  guides 
for  these  elementary  classes  are  provided  by  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Institute.  In  the  high  school  area,  Army  servicemen  may 
not  only  attend  group-study  classes  at  the  larger  posts  but  also  have 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  correspondence  and  self-teaching 
courses. 

United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  correspondence  and  self- 
teaching  courses  also  are  available  to  enlisted  personnel  at  college 
level,  as  are  extension  courses  provided  by  more  than  40  cooperating 
civilian  colleges.  An  important  portion  of  the  Army  troop  informa- 
tion and  education  college  activity  is  provided  by  American  colleges 
and  universities  which  maintain  resident  centers  at  major  Army 
installations  throughout  the  world  where  servicemen  may  attend 
college  classes  provided  by  accredited  American  civilian  educational 
institutions.  Specialized  educational  activities  designed  to  meet 
specific  Army  needs  include  the  training  given  at  the  Signal  Corps' 
Engineering  Laboratories  at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  under  contract 
with  Rutgers  University,  and  the  apprenticeship  programs  carried  on 
at  Ordnance  installations.  Other  Army  educational  activities  are 
concerned  with  non-Army  personnel.  These  include  training  of 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Army  in  specialized  fields  of  Army  adminis- 
tration, reorientation  of  persons  in  occupied  areas  toward  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  education  of  Army  dependents  in  occupied  areas 
to  provide  them  with  the  educational  opportunities  available  in  the 
free  American  public  schools,  and  programs  for  research  and  develop- 
mental work  on  military  weapons  and  methods  carried  on  through 
contracts  with  educational  instiitutions. 

-  The  Department  of  the  Army  has  been  assigned  the  responsibility 
for  the  administrative  and  fiscal  support  of  four  joint  service  schools, 
operated  under  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff:  the  Armed  Forces  Institute,  the  National  War  College, 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  Armed  Forces 
Information  School. 

An  adequate  summary  of  obligations  for  the  educational  programs 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  is  impossible  to  compute  because 
adequate  fiscal  data  on  a  number  of  its  educational  activities  are  not 
available.  Concerning  this  matter  a  letter  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  the  writer  of  this  report  states : 
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It  has  not  been  possible  to  provide  meaningful  figures  in  some  reports  concerning 
obligations.  Estimates  were  made,  when  possible,  but  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
Arm}'  educational  and  training  activities  is  such  that  even  approximate  estimates 
are  not  possible.  At  Armj'  service  schools,  for  example,  the  only  available 
information  concerns  amounts  obligated  under  "Arm}'  training"  which  cannot  be 
furnished  as  representing  the  total  cost  of  operating  the  schools  since  they  do  not 
include  amounts  required  to  furnish  standard  supplies  and  equipment  issued 
through  normal  supply  channels,  such  as  travel  in  connection  with  the  schools  or 
numerous  expenses  provided  for  in  other  cost  categories.  In  this  same  connec- 
tion, it  should  be  noted  that  the  pay  of  personnel  participating  in  Army  educa- 
tional programs  is  paid  from  other  appropriations,  and  consequently  is  not 
included  in  obligations  shown  for  educational  activities. 

Estimated  obligations  reported  by  the  Department  of  the  Ai-my  for 
the  fiscal  year  1950  totaled  $47,545,605  for  the  programs  for  which 
estimates  were  given.  For  the  reasons  stated,  however,  this  figure  is 
of  little  significance  except  as  an  indication  of  the  approximate  cost 
of  a  part  of  the  total  educational  program. 

2.    JOINT    SERVICE    SCHOOLS 

Two  joint  service  schools  are  operated  under  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  two  imder  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  with  tri- 
service  participation.  The  Department  of  the  Army  is  designated  as 
the  agency  responsible  for  administrative  and  fiscal  support  of  these 
schools. 

(a)  Activity:  Educational  Program  of  the  Armed  Forces  Institute 

Purpose. — To  provide  common  educational  services  and  materials 
for  military  personnel  of  the  Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  in  order  that  they  may  have  opportunities  for  instruction  in 
subjects  normally  taught  in  civilian  educational  institutions. 

History  and  description. — On  December  24,  1941,  the  War  Depart- 
ment authorized  the  establishm.ent  of  any  Army  institute  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  educational  opportunities  to  enlisted  personnel 
of  the  Arm.y.  The  institute  began  operations  at  Madison,  Wis.,  on 
April  1,  1942,  with  an  initial  offering  of  64  correspondence  courses  at 
the  secondary  and  junior  college  levels.  Later  the  institute  made 
available  hundreds  of  university  and  high-S(;liool  courses  through  the 
extension  divisions  of  coopeiating  colleges  and  universities  under 
contract  with,  the  Government.  On  September  16,  1942,  the  insti- 
tute's courses  were  offered  to  the  personnel  of  the  Navy,  Marine 
Coips,  and  Coast  Guard.  In  1943  it  was  redesignated  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  Institute.  In  July  1943,  commissioned  personnel 
were  permitted  to  participate  in  the  USAFI  program  on  the  same  basis 
as  enlisted  personnel.  Thus,  USAFI  became  an  educational  facility 
ser\'ing  all  mero.bers  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty. 

Increasing  em.phasis  on  general  educational  qualifications  in  the 
Armed  Forces  led  to  the  establishro.ent  of  the  United  States  Arnied 
Forces  Institute  in  1946  as  a  perm.anent  peacetime  educational  ac- 
tivity. In  May  1949,  the  institute  became  an  activity  of  the  Offire  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  operating  under  the  Armed  Forces  Infor- 
mation and  Education  Division.  The  institute  currently  offers  151 
correspondence  courses,  174  self-teaching  coui^ses,  and  2  group-study 
courses.  Since  its  establishment,  an  estimated  2,500,000  servit-emen 
and  servicewomen  have  been  granted  credit  by  civilian  schools  as  p 
result  of  courses  taken  through  the  institute. 

97948—52- 1?, 
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Legal  authorization. — 'AR  350-3100,  December  24,  1941,  and  charter, 
Armed  Forces  Information  and  Education  Division,  July  20,  1949. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1960. — -Operating  and  administrative  cost, 
$1,626,360.  Includes  personnel  services  exclusive  of  military  person- 
nel and  of  civilian  personnel  at  division  level;  also  travel,  transporta- 
tion of  supplies,  rent,  printing,  supplies,  m.aterial,  and  equipment,  and 
contractual  services. 

(6)  Activity:  Operation  oj  the  Industrial  College  oj  the  Armed  Forces  for 
officer  personnel 

Purpose. — To  prepare  selected  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  im- 
portant comm.and,  staff,  and  planning  assignments  in  the  National 
Military  Establishm,ent ;  and  to  prepare  selected  civilians  for  im.por- 
tant  industrial  mobilization  planning  assignments  in  any  Government 
agency. 

History  and  description. — ^The  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  was  estabhshed  in  1924  to  train  Army  officers  in  the  knowledge 
pertaining  to  supervision  of  procurement  of  all  military  supplies  in 
time  of  war  and  industrial  organization  essential  to  wartime  needs. 
As  originally  constituted,  the  staff  and  student  body  consisted  entirely 
of  officers  of  the  Army.  The  course  was  of  b)i  months'  duration. 
In  1925,  officers  of  the  Navy  were  appointed  to  the  college  as  students, 
and  in  1926  the  course  of  instruction  was  lengthened  to  1  year.  In 
1938  the  curriculum  was  revised  to  provide  advanced  study  of  both 
American  and  international  developments  in  industrial  mobilization 
and  economic  potential.  In  1940  a  series  of  curtailed  courses  in 
economic  mobilization  were  established  under  the  national  emergency 
program.  From  December  1941  to  December  1943,  the  college's 
operations  were  suspended.  The  industrial  college  resumed  its 
regular  program  of  education  in  January  1946,  opening  an  interim 
course  in  economic  mobffization.  In  April  1946  the  college  was  re- 
organized as  a  joint  Army-Navy  school  designated  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  first  postwar  regular  resident  course 
in  economic  mobilization  opened  in  September  1946. 

The  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  operates  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  an  educational  institution  of  the 
Armed  Forces  at  the  liighest  level.  Tliis  college  conducts  a  course  of 
study  covering  all  phases  of  our  national  economy  and  interrelates 
the  economic  factors  with  political,  military,  and  psychological  factors. 
The  curriculum  also  includes  all  aspects  of  joint  logistic  planning  and 
the  correlation  of  this  planning  with  joint  strategic  planning  and  na- 
tional policy  planning.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  a  study  of 
peacetime  and  potential  wartime  governmental  organization  and  the 
most  effective  wartime  controls. 

The  Reserve  Instruction  Branch  inaugurated  the  first  of  a  series  of 
field  economic  mobilization  courses  in  January  1948,  providing  a  2 
weeks'  version  of  the  resident  course  for  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
officers  and  selected  civilians  at  major  urban  centers  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  September  1949  the  resident  course  was  opened  to 
students  from  civilian  Federal  agencies  having  important  defense 
missions.  A  correspondence  study  course  in  emergency  management 
of  the  national  economy  was  opened  in  September  1950,  for  Regular 
and  Reserve  officers  of  all  services.  National  Guard  officers,  certain 
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Federal  civilian  employees,  and  selected  ci\alians  interested  in  national 
defense. 

Legal  authorization. — National  Defense  Act,  as  amended. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950.— $391,079.81. 

(c)  Activity:  Operaiion  of  the  National  War  College  Jor  officer  personnel 

Purpose. — To  prepare  selected  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
Federal  civilian  agencies  for  the  exercise  of  joint  high  level  policy  and 
strategic  planning,  and  to  develop  their  understanding  of  the  essential 
elements  of  a  national  war  effort. 

History  and  description. — The  National  War  College  as  a  joint 
service  school  is  now  in  its  fifth  year  of  operation,  and  is  located  on  the 
Fort  Lesley  J.  AIcNair  Post  in  Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  120 
full-time  students:  34  Ai'mv,  30  Ah  Force,  25  Navy,  6  Afarine  Corps, 
1  Coast  Guard,  19  Foreign  Service  and  departmental  officers  of  the 
State  Department,  and  1  each  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Treasury  Department,  Commerce, 
Department,  and  the  Central  Intelligency  Agency. 

The  college  devotes  4  months  of  the  academic  year  to  a  systematic 
examination  of  international  relations  and  world  affairs,  of  inter- 
national economics,  of  the  international  consequences  of  the  atomic 
age,  of  United  States  commitments  and  responsibilities  abroad,  of  the 
formulation  of  United  States  foreign  policy  and  its  implementation 
through  methods  short  of  war.  Instruction  in  this  part  of  the  course 
is  by  a  small  group  of  resident  civilian  instructors  and  visiting  lec- 
turers. SLx  months  of  the  school  3'ear  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
strategic  areas  of  the  world,  the  scientific  and  technological  changes 
which  have  complicated  the  tasks  of  maintaining  the  national  security, 
foreign  policy  planning,  grand  strateg}^  and  war  planning  in  its  broad- 
est aspects.  The  curriculum  is  developed  along  broad  lines  and  car- 
ried out  intensivel5\  The  National  War  College  operates  under  the 
direction  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  an  educational  institution 
of  the  Armed  Forces  at  the  highest  level. 

Legal  authorization. — National  Defense  Act  as  amended. 

Obligations, ^scal  year  1950. — $1,560,081. 

{d)  Actitity:  Training  program  of  the  Arined  Forces  Information  School 
Purpose.— To  train  and  otherwise  prepare  selected  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  assignments  requiring  perform- 
ance of  public  and  Armed  Forces  informational  and  educational 
duties. 

History  and  descrijHion. — The  Armed  Forces  Information  School  was 
established  and  began  operating  in  February  1946,  at  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks, Carlisle.  Pa.,  and  was  originally  designated  as  the  Army 
Information  School.  Until  it  was  reconstituted  as  the  Armed  Forces 
Information  School  in  August  1948,  it  was  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Chief  of  Information,  Department  of  the  Army.  Prior 
to  the  redesignation  the  school  provided  three  separate'  courses: 
public  information  officer  course,  troop  information  and  education 
oflficer  course,  and  troop  mformation  and  education  enlisted  course; 
The  directive  b}'  the  Secretary  of  Defense  which  changed  the 
designation  of  the  school  provided  for  an  additional  course — the 
public  information  enlisted  course,  for  equal  representation  of  the 
Army,  Navj^,  and  Air  Force  on  the  staff  and  faculty,  for  student  quotas 
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in  each  of  the  four  courses  for  each  of  the  three  military  services,  for 
supervision  and  control  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  for  ad- 
ministrative support  by  the  Department  of  the  Army.  In  April 
1951,  the  Armed  Forces  Information  School  moved  from  Carlisle 
Barracks  to  Fort  Slocura,  N.  Y. 

Titles  of  the  courses  correspond  to  the  titles  of  the  specialists' 
positions  iq  which  the  graduates  of  the  school  serve.  The  public 
information  course  prepares  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  to  perform 
staff  functions  and  operations  in  connection  with  the  dissemination  of 
information  about  the  military  services  to  the  public;  the  information 
and  education  courses  prepare  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  to 
perform  staff  functions  and  operations  in  connection  with  the  orienta- 
tion of  military  personnel  as  to  their  general  responsibilities  as  citizens 
and  service  personnel,  and  m  connection  with  academic  educational 
programs  both  on  and  off  duty  in  the  services. 

The  total  available  student  spaces  at  the  school  are  allotted  to  the 
three  services  in  proportion  to  their  military  strengths.  Capacities 
and  course  durations  are  public  information  officer  course — 100  stu- 
dents— 8  weeks;  information  and  education  officer  course — 100 
students — 6  weeks;  public  information  enhsted  course — 150  students — 
6  weeks;  information  and  education  enhsted  course — 150  students — 
6  weeks.  The  staff  and  faculty  are  made  up  of  76  officers  from  the 
Army,  the  Navy  (and  the  Marine  Corps),  and  the  Air  Force.  Com- 
mandants are  provided  by  rotation  among  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force.     At  present  an  admiral  of  the  Navy  is  the  head  of  the  school. 

Legal  authorization. — National  Defense  Act  as  amended. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — $245,706. 

3.    OFFICE  OF  THE  ADJUTANT  GENERAL 

Activity:  Provision  oj  elementary  and  secondary  school  facilities  for 
dependents  of  military  and  civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.   {1950) 

Purpose. — To  assist  children  who  hve  in  occupied  areas  or  in  Gov- 
ernment quarters  under  Department  of  the  Army  jurisdiction,  to 
obtain  the  pubhc  school  educational  opportunities  to  which  they 
normally  are  entitled  but  which  otherwise  may  be  denied  them  be- 
cause of  their  residence  in  Government  quarters  or  in  occupied  areas. 

History  and  description. — The  Army  program  for  the  education  of 
dependents  has  grown  continuously  since  its  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
year  1948,  when  approximately  $1,990,000  from  appropriated  funds 
was  provided  for  the  schooling  of  15,500  ehgible  dependents  residing 
on  military  installations  in  the  United  States,  its  Territories  and  pos- 
sessions and  certain  other  overseas  areas,  including  occupied  areas. 
Due  to  the  limited  amount  of  appropriated  funds  available  for  the 
operation  of  the  program  in  the  fiscal  year  1950,  some  nonappropriated 
funds,  when  available,  were  used,  and  in  some  instances  it  was  neces- 
sary for  parents  concerned  to  pay  tuition  fees  for  their  children's 
education. 

The  enactment  of  Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress  provided 
for  free  public  school  education  for  children  residing  on  Federal 
property.  Under  tliis  law  the  Office  of  Education  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  providing  such  free  education  to  eligible  children  of 
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all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  continental  United 
States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
Army's  education  program  for  dependents  in  those  areas  is  being  dis- 
continued with  the  establishment  of  procedures  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  Department  of  the 
Army  will  continue  administration  of  the  program  for  the  education 
of  dependents  residing  in  foreign  countries,  including  occupied  areas. 

Legal  authorization. — Authority  for  the  operation  of  the  program 
in  the  continental  United  States,  its  Territories  and  possessions,  and 
certain  overseas  areas  contained  in  Public  Law  434  (sec.  625),  Eighty- 
first  Congress.  Authority  for  the  operation  of  the  program  in  occu- 
pied areas  (Germany,  Austria,  Japan,  and  Okinawa)  contained  in 
Public  Law  327,  Eighty-first  Congress. 

Obligations  {excluding  construction),  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating 
$2,062,700;  administrative  $3,060,800. 

4.    OFFICE    OF    THE    ASSISTANT    CHIEF    OF    STAFF — G-2 

Activity:  Language  and  area  training  program,  operating  through  the 
Army  language  school,  civilian  universities  and  overseas  installations 

Purpose. — To  provide  selected  officers,  potentially  qualified  for  high 
level  staff  or  command  assignments,  with  such  knowledge  of  the  intel- 
ligence aspects  of  languages  and  geograpliic  areas  as  will  assist  them, 
when  assigned  to  positions  of  responsibility,  in  forming  sound  intelli- 
gence estimates  or  rendering  proper  command  decisions. 

History  and  description. — Tliis  program,  started  in  November  1945, 
initially  provided  for  the  training  of  officers  in  Russian,  Chinese,  and 
Japanese  languages  by  means  of  a  4-year  course  of  study  consisting  of 
a  1-  or  2-year  course  of  study  in  a  civilian  institution  within  the 
United  States  followed  by  2  or  3  years  in  the  country  being  studied. 

In  1947  the  program  was  expanded  to  include  training  in  Turkish, 
Arabic,  modern  Greek,  and  Persian  and  provided  for  1  year  at  the 
Army  Language  School,  1  year  at  a  civilian  university,  and  2  years  of 
study  in  the  appropriate  countr}^  Japanese  and  Russian  overseas 
instruction  is  conducted  in  schools  operated  by  the  overseas  com- 
mands. In  the  remaining  languages  the  students  are  assigned,  as 
language  students,  to  appropriate  military  attache  offices  for  the  last 
2  years  of  instruction.  Graduates  of  the  program  provide  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  with  outstandmg  officers  who  have  studied  the 
political,  economic,  sociological,  and  topographic  aspects  of  the 
general  areas  and  their  people. 

Legal  authorization. — Paragraph  13,  section  127a,  National  Defense 
Act,  as  amended  and  as  prescribed  in  Special  Regulations  350-380-1, 
Department  of  the  Army,  August  8,  1950,  Special  Regulations  350- 
230-1,  Department  of  the  Army,  March  30,  1949. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — At  the  Army  Language  School,  the 
costs  for  the  training  of  27  students  for  fiscal  year  1950  were  operating, 
$3,656.24;  administrative,  $17,016.40.  Outlays  to  four  civilian 
universities  for  fiscal  year  1950  totaled  $27,278.  Other  obligations 
amounted  to  $51,976,  making  an  estimated  total  obligation  of  $99,927. 
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5.    OFFICE    OF   THE    ASSISTANT    CHIEF    OF    STAFF,    G-3 

(a)  Activity:  Operation  of  the  Army  extension  course  program 

Purpose. — To  provide  nonresident  instruction,  by  correspondence 
methods,  designed  to  keep  members  of  the  Army  Reserve  forces 
currently  trained  in  mihtary  and  technical  subjects,  to  assure  their 
maximum  usefulness  in  event  of  mobilization. 

History  and  description. — The  Army  extension  course  program 
existing  prior  to  World  War  II  was  discontinued  in  September  1942, 
due  to  factors  inherent  in  its  organization  which  did  not  fit  it  for  con- 
tinued operation  during  and  after  mobilization.  During  1945  and 
1946,  a  revised  Army  extension  course  program  was  prepared  and 
offered  in  July  1946.  This  program  was  basically  the  same  as  that  in 
operation  today,  and  parallels  the  instruction  being  furnished  resident 
students  at  the  Army  service  schools.  It  provides  a  progressive 
home  study  plan  for  members  of  the  Army  Reserve  forces,  and  is  also 
available  to  members  of  the  Army  on  active  duty.  Through  diligent 
study,  and  the  passing  of  periodic  tests,  the  extension  course  student 
is  enabled  to  earn  promotion  in  the  Reserve  forces,  as  well  as  to 
accumulate  retirement  credits.  The  officer  or  soldier  on  active  duty 
prepares  himself  for  resident  schooling,  increases  his  qualifications  for 
promotion,  and  broadens  his  training  background. 

Extension  com-ses  are  broken  do\\ai  into  six  groupings,  lvno\\Ti  as 
series.  In  general  the  10  series  covers  precommission  basic  military 
subjects  in  which  qualification  is  required  for  appointment  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant.  The  20,  30,  40,  50,  and  60  series  cover  subjects 
or  phases  of  subjects  applicable  to  mobilization  duties  of  second  lieu- 
tenants, first  lieutenants,  captains,  majors,  and  lieutenant  colonels, 
respectively,  and  in  which  qualification  may  be  required  for  promotion 
to  the  next  higher  grade,  respectively. 

The  series  are  broken  down  mto  many  subjects,  called  subcourses, 
and  each  subcourse  consists  of  a  given  number  of  lessons.  Each  sub- 
course  must  have  at  least  three  and  not  more  than  nine  lessons. 
Eventually  there  will  be  a  total  of  901  subjects  available  in  the  form  of 
subcourses.     The  current  em'ollment  totals  111,697  students. 

The  student  enrolls  in  whichever  service  school  conducts  the  sub- 
course  in  which  he  is  interested.  He  then  receives,  by  mail,  the  entire 
subcourse  which  contains  all  necessary  study  material,  texts,  tests, 
charts,  and  other  training  aids.  After  he  has  completed  study  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  first  lesson,  he  takes  and  mails  in  a  test  covering 
that  portion  of  the  subcourse.  If  he  passes,  he  goes  on  to  lesson  No.  2, 
and  so  on,  until  the  subcourse  is  completed.  The  school  then  mails 
the  student  a  final  test  which  he  ccmpletes  and  retm-ns.  After  he 
successfully  completes  a  subcom'se  and  the  fuial  test,  pertinent  nota- 
tions are  made  on  the  mdividual's  service  record,  for  retirement  and 
promotion  purposes. 

Legal  authorization. — National  Defense  Act,  as  amended. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Not  reported.  (See  summary  of 
Army  programs.) 

(6)  Activity:  Operation   of  the  Army  service-school  system,   including 
schools  for  the  National  Guard  and  Organized  Reserves 
Purpose. — To  provide,  through  the  Army  service-school  system, 
resident  and  nonresident  education  necessary  to  prepare  Army  per- 
sonnel of  all  components  to  render  the  greatest  possible  service. 
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History  and  description. — The  Army  service-school  system  dates 
back  to  1802,  when  what  is  now  the  United  States  Mihtary  Academy 
was  estabhshed.  Since  that  time,  as  requirements  of  the  service  have 
dictated,  there  have  been  estabhshed  additional  service  schqols  for 
professional  and  vocational  training.  At  the  present  time,  there  are 
38  major  schools,  and  25  subschools.  The  siibschools  are  mainly  in 
the  food-service  field.  The  major  schools  operate  approximately  156 
courses  for  officers  and  238  courses  for  enlisted  personnel.  Due  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  Ai^med  Forces,  student  loads  at  these  schools 
have  been  steadily  increasing.  It  is  estimated  that,  short  of  full 
mobilization,  the  system  will  handle  a  maximum  peak  load  of  approxi- 
mately 84,000  students.  In  addition  to  this  resident  load,  the  schools 
prepare  the  bulk  of  the  training  literature  required  throughout  the 
Army,  as  well  as  preparing  lessons  and  grading  tests  used  in  the  Army 
extension  com-se  program.  The  Ai"my  service-school  system  is  so 
organized  that  selected  military  students  receive  training  at  successive- 
ly higher  levels,  subject  to  individual  abilities,  and  system  capacities. 

Major  schools  currently  operated  as  parts  of  the  Army  service- 
school  system  are  three  general-service  schools:  Army  General 
School,  Army  War  College,  Command  and  General  Staff  College; 
17  special-service  schools:  Adjutant  General's  school,  Anti-Aircraft 
Artillery  and  Guided  Missiles  Branch  of  the  Artillery  School,  Armored 
School,  Army  Finance  School,  Artillery  School,  Chaplain  School, 
Chemical  Corps  School,  Engineer  School,  Infantry  School,  Judge 
Advocate  General's  School,  Medical  Field  Service  School,  Military 
Police  School,  Ordnance  School,  Quartermaster  School,  Signal  Corps 
School,  Southeastern  Signal  School,  Transportation  School;  and  18 
specialist  schools:  Army  Language  School,  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment Research  and  Graduate  School,  Army  Security  Agency  School, 
Counter-intelligence  Corps  School,  Food  Service  School  (First  Army), 
Food  Service  School  (Second  Army,  Knox),  Food  Service  School 
(Second  Army,  Meade),  Food  Service  School  (Third  Army),  Food 
Service  School  (Fourth  Army),  Food  Service  School  (Fifth  Army), 
Food  Service  School  (Sixth  Army),  Meat  and  Dairy  Hygiene  School, 
Opticians'  Course,  Ordnance  Automotive  School,  Physical  Training 
Course,  Quartermaster  Subsistence  School,  Signal  Supplj^  Course, 
Strategic  Intelligence  School. 

Legal  authorization. — National  Defense  Act  as  amended. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Not  reported.  (See  Summary  of 
Army  programs.) 

(c)  Activity:  Operation  oj  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point 

Purpose. — To  provide  undergraduate  instruction  and  military  ex- 
periencie  for  cadets  to  develop  the  knowledge  and  qualities  of  leader- 
ship required  of  a  junior  officer  in  the  Army  and  the  basis  for  continued 
development  through  a  lifetime  of  service. 

History  and  description. — The  United  States  Military  Academy,  at 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  was  established  in  1802  for  the  purpose,  originally, 
of  training  military  technicians  for  all  branches  of  the  service.  It 
endeavored  not  only  to  encourage  the  study  of  military  art,  and 
thereby  raise  the  level  of  training  of  the  militia,  but  also  to  encourage 
the  practical  study  of  every  field  of  science. 

The  Military  Academy  offers  4  years  of  instruction,  and  graduates 
are  awarded  bachelor-of-science  degrees.     The  principles  of  instruc- 
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tion  followed  are  known  as  the  Thaj^er  system,  which  stresses  the 
development  of  habits  of  mental  discipline  and  the  maintenance  of 
high  standards  of  scholarship.  Subjects  taught  include  mathematics, 
physical  education,  military  topography  and  graphics,  English, 
foreign  languages,  phj^sics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  electricity,  social 
science  and  the  military  aspects  of  tactics,  ordnance,  engineering,  law, 
psychology,  and  leadership. 

The  Academy  graduates  approximately  500  cadets  per  year.  Two- 
thirds  of  these  graduates  receive  commissions  as  second  lieutenants 
in  the  Regular  Army  and  one-third  receive  commissions  as  second 
lieutenants  in  the  Regular  Air  Force.  Cadet  appointments  are  both 
noncompetitive  and  competitive.  The  noncompetitive  appointments 
are  made  by  Members  of  Congress  (4  each),  and  miscellaneous  sources 
(23).  Competitive  appointments  are  made  by  the  Departments  of 
Army  and  Air  Force  (180)  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  (89). 
There  are  80  miscellaneous  competitive  appointments.  All  appointees 
must  satisfy  entrance  requirements  as  to  scholastic  ability  and  physical 
standards. 

Legal  authorization. — National  Defense  Act,  as  amended  and  title 
10,  section  1041. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  i550.— $6,002,733. 

id)  Activity :  Reserve  OiHcers'  Training  Corps  program 

Purpose. — To  train  students  for  positions  of  leadership  in  the 
Armed  Forces  in  time  of  national  emergency. 

History  and  description. — The  Army  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps,  as  it  is  known  today,  was  authorized  by  the  National  Defense 
Act  of  1916,  as  amended.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  senior 
division  ROTC  has  been  the  chief  source  of  the  Nation's  Reserve 
officers.  The  President  is  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
senior  division  ROTC  imits  at  selected  colleges  and  universities  grant- 
ing degrees  and  at  those  essentially  military  schools  not  conferring 
academic  degrees  specially  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
and  the  junior  division  ROTC  units  at  other  public  and  private  edu- 
cational institutions.  The  senior  division  ROTC  includes  4  years  of 
military  training  on  the  campus  and  a  6  weeks'  summer  training  camp. 
Enrollment  in  the  last  2  years  (advanced  course)  is  by  selection.  The 
junior  division  ROTC  consists  of  3  years'  military  training  on  the 
campus. 

The  Government  does  not  provide  free  tuition  to  those  students 
pursuing  the  ROTC  program,  nor  does  it  pay  or  allot  money  to  insti- 
tutions for  the  maintenance  of  such  units.  However,  formally  en- 
rolled students  of  the  advanced  course  senior  division  are  paid  a 
monetary  ration  allowance  monthly  by  the  Government  at  a  daily 
rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  which  is  90  cents  per 
student  per  day  for  the  academic  year  1950-51.  ROTC  students  who 
attend  camp  receive  subsistence  and  quarters,  uniforms,  medical 
care,  etc.,  and  are  paid  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  soldiers  of  the  grade 
E-1  (under  4  months'  service)  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  month. 
The  Arni}^  furnishes  instructors,  uniforms,  and  necessary  equipment 
to  the  institutions  for  use  by  the  ROTC  imits.  The  institutions  fur- 
nish classrooms,  storage  space  for  equipment,  and  other  facilities  as 
may  be  required. 

In  the  senior  division,  training  is  offered  in  16  arms  and  services 
of  the  Army:  infantry,  cavalry,  field  artillery,  coast  artillery  (anti- 
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aircraft  artillery),  engineers,  ordnance,  signal  corps,  transportation 
corps,  medical  corps,  dental  corps,  pharmacy,  veterinary  corps, 
chemical  corps,  corps  of  military  police,  Army  Security  Agency,  and 
Quartermaster  Corps.  At  the  beginning  of  the  current  academic 
year  there  were  449  different  senior  division  units  in  211  institutions. 
Over  160,000  students  were  enrolled  in  the  senior  and  junior  ROTC 
courees. 

Section  55-c,  National  Defense  Act,  also  authorized  infantry  train- 
ing units  in  those  educational  institutions,  public  and  private,  which 
do  not  mamtain  units  of  the  Army  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 
There  are  50  section  55-c  schools.  The  onh'  equipment  and  supplies 
furnished  to  the  schools  by  the  Government  are  rifles,  belts,  bayonets, 
gallery  rifles,  targets,  spare  parts,  cleanmg  material,  and  ammunition. 
The  schools  furnish  their  own  instruction  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Department  of  the  Arm}-. 

Legal  authorization. — National  Defense  Act  as  amended. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  ^550.— $18,934,036. 

(e)  Activity:  Training  activities  connected  with  the  Alutual  Defense 
Assistance  Program 

Purpose. — To  train  instructor-t3'pe  military  personnel  of  the  par- 
ticipating nations  m  use  of  weapons  and  equipment  being  furnished 
under  the  program. 

History  and  description. — This  trainmg  program  is  a  part  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  which  authorized  a  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  program  of  military  assistance  to  certain 
friendly  nations  whose  security  must  be  mamtauied  in  the  interest  of 
preserving  world  peace.  The  statute  specifically  authorized  "thf 
provision  of  teclmical  and  trainmg  assistance." 

Training  activities  fall  into  four  categories:  First,  students  are  sent 
to  traming  centers  and  schools  which  are  operated  for  our  o%vn  troops 
under  the  European  Command  in  Germany.  Second,  trainees  are 
brought  to  the  United  States  and  receive  instruction  at  Armj^  installa- 
tions, particularly  service  schools.  Thhd,  mobile  training  teams  are 
sent  to  particular  countries  to  give  on-the-ground  basic  training  in 
the  operation  of  certain  specialized  types  of  equipment.  Fourth,  the 
military  assistance  advisor}^  group  m  each  country  gives  certain  in- 
struction locally  and  arranges  for  the  delivery  of  necessary  training 
aids,  technical  manuals,  and  other  forms  of  technical  assistance. 
Most  of  the  training  programs  place  primary  emphasis  on  the  in- 
struction of  individuals  who  can,  upon  returning  to  their  units,  in- 
struct their  o\vn  nationals  in  the  operation  and  care  of  American 
weapons. 

There  are  19  countries  currently  participating  in  the  Alutual 
Defense  Assistance  Program.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  program  will 
continue  until  such  time  as  the  objectives  of  the  program  are  obtained. 

Legal  authorization. — Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
Public  Law  329,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  621,  Eighty-first  Congress. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — $607,700.53. 

(/)  Activity:  Training  oj  military  personnel  in  civilian  institutions 

Purpose. — To  provide  essential  professional  and  technical  training 
not  available  in  service  schools  for  selected  personnel  chosen  on  a  basis 
of  requirements. 
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History  and  description. — To  meet  the  need  for  personnel  trained 
in  militarily  important  fields  for  which  it  might  be  impracticable  to 
provide  facilities  in  service  schools,  Congress,  in  1920,  by  amending 
the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
detail  2  percent  of  the  officer  and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Regular 
Army  as  students  at  such  technical,  professional  and  other  educational 
institutions,  or  as  students,  observers,  or  investigators  at  such  indus- 
trial plants,  hospitals,  and  other  places  as  shall  best  be  suited  to 
enable  them  to  acquire  knowledge  and  experience  in  specialties 
deemed  necessar3^  The  2-percent  limitation  was  suspended  during 
World  War  II. 

Within  the  authority  granted  by  Public  Law  670,  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, 1948,  a  further  amendment  of  the  basic  act,  the  Department  of 
the  Army  may  have  at  any  time  up  to  8  percent  of  its  officers  and  2 
percent  of  its  enlisted  personnel  on  duty-status  training  at  civilian 
institutions. 

Except  under  conditions  necessitatmg  extensive  augmentation  of 
the  Army's  strength,  all  essential  career  training  of  enhsted  personnel 
is  provided  in  the  integral  (permanent)  service  schools.  WTien  train- 
ing loads  on  these  service  schools  exceed  their  capabilities,  the  Army 
undertakes  to  contract  with  appropriate  existing  civilian  educational 
and  traming  facilities.  Occasionally,  it  is  expedient  to  detail  enlisted 
personnel  to  industrial  concerns  for  training  under  factory  experts  on 
equipment  which  the  Army  uses. 

Approximately  3,500  positions  (requiring  uniformed  career  person- 
nel) have  been  analyzed  as  requiring  graduate  education  in  such  fields 
as  atomic  energ}^  (nuclear  studies),  international  relations,  electronics, 
medical  specialties,  comptrollership,  including  personnel  and  indus- 
trial management,  specialized  engineering,  language  and  area  studies, 
and  other  physical  and  social  sciences.  Over  100  civilian  graduate 
schools  are  utilized  each  year  for  this  t3^pe  of  training. 

Legal  authorization. — Paragraph  13,  section  127a,  National  Defense 
Act,  as  amended,  and  as  further  amended  by  Public  Law  670,  Eightieth 
Congress  (1948). 

Total  obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — $263,751. 

6.    OFFICE    OF    THE    ASSISTANT    CHIEF    OF    STAFF,    G-4 

Activity:  Program  for  research  and  development  on  military  weapons  and 
methods  through  contract  with  educational  institutions 

Purpose. — To  provide  for  continuous  advance  in  Army  weapons, 
equipment,  methods,  and  techniques. 

History  and  description.- — A  program  of  research  and  development 
was  carried  on  as  a  minor  activity  of  the  teclm.ical  services  of  the 
Army  folloAving  World  War  I.  In  1939  the  Army  increased  the  allot- 
ment of  funds  for  this  activity,  and  in  1940  the  General  Staff  estab- 
lished a  separate  section  in  G-4  to  supervise  it.  Since  then  the  tech- 
nical services  have  devoted  increasing  effort  and  funds  to  an  expand- 
ing program  of  research  and  development.  During  World  War  II  the 
New  Development  Division  supervised  the  program  for  the  Cliief  of 
Staff",  and  the  Research  and  Development  Di^'ision  administered  the 
program  under  the  supervision  of  the  commanding  general,  Army 
Service  Forces.  Following  the  war,  these  organizations  were  com- 
bined into  the  Research  and  Development  Division,  War  Department 
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General  Staff.  This  division  was  later  combined  with  the  Supply 
Division  and  is  now  the  Research  and  Development  Division,  Office, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-4. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Cliief  of  Staff  and  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Research  and  Development  Division,  administers  the 
program,  which  is  established  in  accordance  \vith  the  master  plan  of 
the  Research  and  Development  Board.  Each  technical  service  con- 
ducts the  research  and  development  work  required  Avithin  service 
establishments  or  on  contract.  When  development  work  is  com- 
pleted, the  items  are  tested  by  such  using  agencies  as  the  Army  Field 
Forces  and,  if  satisfactory,  are  adopted  for  procurement  and  use. 
The  program  is  necessarily  highly  "classified"  for  reasons  of  military 
security  but  includes  research  and  development  on  various  types  of 
weapons  and  equipment  var3'ing  from  new  and  improved  tanks  to 
improved  clothing  and  indi\ddual  equipment. 

The  contract  program  \vith  educational  institutions  involves  re- 
search work  for  the  most  part  leading  to  the  development  of  new  and 
improved  m.ateriel  for  the  Arniy.  Some  of  the  larger  educational 
institutions,  however,  conduct  developmental  work  as  well  as  re- 
search. The  contracts  involved  are  designed  to  pro\dde  the  Army 
Avith  research  data  and  items  of  materiel. 

Legal  authorization.- — ^Public  Law  604,  section  104,  Eighty-first 
Congress. 

Obligations,  fiscal  yea?'  1950. — $8,119,062  for  the  total  contractual 
obligations. 

7.    OFFICE    OF    THE     CHIEF    OF    INFORMATION     (OFFICE     OF    THE     CHIEF 

OF    staff) 

Activity:  "Army  education  program" 

Purpose. — -To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  by  raising  the 
academic  educational  level  of  its  personnel. 

History  and  description. — Early  in  1942,  a  civilian-type  education 
program  was  inaugm-ated  for  the  benefit  of  Army  personnel  engaged 
in  World  War  II.  On  April  1,  1942,  the  Army  Institute  was  estab- 
lished at  Madison,  Wis.,  to  provide  correspondence  and  self-teaching 
com-ses  and  a  variety  of  educational  tests  for  servicemen.  A  few 
months  later,  the  Navy  requested  that  these  educational  services  be 
made  available  to  naval  personnel  and  the  installation  was  renamed 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute.  Following  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  1945,  it  became  possible  to  offer  academic  and  voca- 
tional classroom  instruction  to  Army  servicemen.  This  was  particu- 
larly important  in  the  case  of  those  soldiers  who  had  not  reached  the 
high-school  level,  because  these  men  lacked  sufficient  education  to  be 
able  to  take  the  USAFI  self-teaching  and  correspondence  courses  on 
an  individual  basis.  With  the  retm-n  of  many  troops  to  the  United 
States  and  its  territories,  the  Army  education  program  was  able  to 
utilize  more  fully  the  American  civilian-school  system  in  the  conduct 
of  classes.  \Miere  tuition-free  classes  were  not  available,  arrangements 
were  made  whereby  the  Army  defrayed  a  portion  of  the  tuition  costs 
of  servicemen  attendmg  American  schools  and  colleges. 

Since  no  local  educational  facilities  were  available  in  oversea 
occupation  areas,  American  civilian  educators  and  qualified  military 
personnel  were  secured  to  conduct  group-study  classes  on  oversea 
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military  installations.  Army-hired  instructors  were  also  utilized  on 
American  and  territorial  military  posts,  when  local  civilian  educational 
facilities  were  not  adequate.  Textbooks,  teachers'  guides  and  end- 
of-course  tests  for  these  group-study  classes  are  supplied  by  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute. 

The  need  for  continued  educational  activity  in  the  postwar  period 
became  apparent  as  education-level  sm'veys  withm  the  Army  estab- 
lishment revealed  serious  gaps  in  the  educational  achievements  of  the 
career  soldiers.  Postwar  surveys  m  the  Eui-opean  command  showed 
that  4  percent  of  the  European  command  soldiers  had  not  even  com- 
pleted the  fifth  grade  and  an  additional  23  percent  had  not  passed  the 
eighth  grade.  The  same  survey  showed  that  43  percent  of  the 
Reserve  officers  and  15  percent  of  the  Regular  Army  officers  on  duty 
in  the  European  command  had  not  completed  high  school.  Sub- 
sequent surveys  in  other  major  conmaands  revealed  the  same  general 
pattern. 

The  present  Army  education  program  offers  Army  military  personnel 
educational  opportunities  from  the  first  grade  through  college  through 
the  following  types  of  educational  services:  group-study  classes, 
classes  at  American  civilian  schools  and  colleges,  USAFI  correspond- 
ence and  self-teaching  courses,  USAFI  tests.  Specific  program  goals 
are  to  have  all  servicemen  complete  at  least  the  fifth  grade,  to  have  all 
noncommissioned  officers  and  key  enlisted  personnel  complete  at 
least  the  eighth  grade,  to  have  all  officers  on  active  duty  complete  at 
least  2  years  of  college,  and  to  provide  continuing  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  Army  servicemen. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  580,  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
approved  June  5,  1942  (56  Stat.  514). 

Obligations,  fiscal  j?550.— Operating,  $1,371,577;  administrative, 
$169,520. 

8.    OFFICE    OF    THE    CHIEF    OF    ORDNANCE 

Activity:  Apprenticeship  programs  at  Ordnance  installations 

Purpose. — To  assist  the  commanding  officers  of  ordnance  installa- 
tions in  the  development  of  apprenticeship  training  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  the  apprenticeable  trades  or  crafts  in  ordnance  in- 
stallations. 

History  and  description. — For  approximately  50  years,  the  Ordnance 
Corps  has  operated  an  apprenticeship  training  program  to  train 
craftsmen  in  the  skills  and  trades  common  to  industry  and  peculiar 
to  ordnance.  Results  show  conclusively  that  this  is  the  best  possible 
device  for  developing  supervisors  and  to  meet  demands  in  skilled 
trades  when  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  labor  market. 

There  are  at  present  over  400  apprentices  bemg  trained  in  such 
trades  as  machinists,  auto  mechanics,  toolmakers,  electricians,  steam- 
fitters,  carpenters,  plumbers,  molders,  leatherworkers,  and  so  on,  at 
approximately  10  ordnance  installations.  The  number  of  apprentices 
to  be  trained  and  the  type  of  instruction  to  be  given  is  determined  by 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  installation  concerned.  While  there 
is  considerable  variation  among  the  different  installations,  there  is  a 
common  pattern  of  procedure  to  follow  in  accordance  with  standards 
approved  for  the  Ordnance  Department  by  the  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship, Department  of  Labor.  The  apprenticeable  occupations  require 
a  period  of  planned  experience  and  training  of  2  years  or  more  in  job 
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skills,  supplemented  by  the  required  related  classroom  instruction. 
All  programs  are  under  the  administrative  supervision  of  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance.  Funds  are  allotted  by  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  installations 
where  programs  are  carried  on.  The  commanding  officers  pay  students 
and  purchase  supplies  and  materials  and  employ  instructors  as  neces- 
sary. 

Legal  authorization.— Cix'ilinn  Personnel  Regulations  No.  111. 

Obligations,  fiscal  1950.— Operating,  $857,612.15. 

9.    OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  SIGNAL  OFFICER 

Actioity:  Operation  oi  the  Signal  Corps  Engineering  Laboratories,  Fort 
Monmouth,  N.  J.,  with  the  cooperation  of  Rutgers  University 

Purpose. — To  prevent  professional  obsolescence  of  Signal  Corps 
employees  and  resulting  retardation  of  the  Signal  Corps'  research  and 
development  program  in  the  field  of  electronics  by  providing  advanced 
scientific  and  technical  training  for  selected  personnel  at  the  Signal 
Corps  Engineering  Laboratories,  Fort  Monmouth  Branch,  Rutgers 
University. 

History  and  description. — The  chief  signal  officer  presented  a  pro- 
posal to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  1947  to  enter  into  a  Government 
contract  with  a  qualified  university  to  provide  essential  advanced 
scientific  courses  for  selected  personnel  at  Fort  Monmouth.  The 
plan  was  approved  and  instruction  in  three  subjects,  applicable  to 
actual  work  situations,  started  in  September  1947,  under  a  contract 
with  Rudgers  University,  with  an  enrollment  of  66  student  employees. 
In  March  1948  the  contract  was  broadened  to  include  additional 
essential  com-ses  as  requu'ed.  In  May  1949,  negotiations  were  con- 
cluded with  Rutgers  University  to  extend  the  life  of  the  contract  to 
June  30,  1951 .  During  the  semester  ending  in  June  1950,  the  following 
subjects  were  offered:  electronic  ballistics  and  optics;  electrical  network 
theory,  higher  anal3'sis;  advanced  electric  transients;  vector  analysis. 
There  has  been  an  average  enrollment  of  75  students. 

Legal  author izat ion. — Annual  appropriation  acts  for  Department  of 
Defense,  usually  expressed  as  follows: 

Appropriations  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  available  for  all  necessary  expenses 
in  connection  with  instruction  and  training,  including  tuition,  not  otherwisa  pro- 
vided for,  of  civilian  employees. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950:  From  Signal  Corps  research  and  de- 
velopment funds,  the  university  is  paid  the  basic  sum  of  $9,330  for 
the  first  group  of  four  classes  in  session  each  semester  for  admuiistra- 
tive,  instructional  and  other  costs  incident  to  operation  of  the  school. 
The  university  also  receives  $900  for  each  additional  class,  as  requu*ed. 
Each  student  bears  the  expense  of  his  textbooks  and  pays  $5  a  credit 
hour  to  Rutgers  as  tuition.  The  total  amount  paid  to  the  miiversity 
from  Signal  Corps  funds  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  was  $29,460. 

10.  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY 

(a)  Activity:  Department  oj  the  Army's  reorientation  program  for  Jap- 
anese and  Ryukyuan  peoples 
Purpose. — To  reorient  and  reeducate  the  Japanese  and  Ryukyuan 
peoples  toward  democracy  and  the  United  States  and  to  assist  in  their 
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cultural  rehabilitation  tlirougli  interchange  of  persons,  educational 
assistance,  and  informational  programs. 

History  and  description. — Early  in  the  occupation  of  Japan,  steps 
were  taken  by  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  and 
the  Japanese  Government  for  the  physical  rehabilitation  of  school 
plants,  and  the  pi*o vision  of  textbooks,  newsprint,  and  other  educa- 
tional and  informational  supplies.  In  1948,  major  institutional 
changes  were  introduced,  including  decentralization  of  education 
through  the  establishment  of  local  boards  of  education,  the  creation 
of  an  Institute  for  Educational  Leadership,  the  abolition  of  a  caste 
system  in  education,  and  the  introduction  of  equality  of  educational 
opportmiity  which  was  incorporated  into  the  Japanese  constitution. 

The  present  phase  of  the  program  is  the  more  difficult  and  long- 
range  task  of  developing  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  genuine  under- 
standing and  respect  for  individual  liberties  and  human  rights.  This 
is  being  done  through  the  exchange  of  national  leaders,  students  and 
consultants;  portrayal  of  the  concepts  of  freedom  and  democracy  in 
the  schools  and  society  through  the  informational  media  of  motion 
pictures,  press,  periodicals,  books,  fine  arts,  and  exhibits;  and  advice 
and  assistance  to  the  Japanese  and  Ryukyuan  peoples  so  that  through 
their  own  education  and  experience  they  may  be  imbued  with  the 
desire  to  form  democratic,  representative  and  peace-minded  organ- 
izations. 

The  national  leader  program  was  initiated  in  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
when  266  Japanese  nationals  visited  the  United  States  for  periods  of 
45  to  90  days  under  98  separate  projects  in  the  fields  of  Government, 
education,  economics,  and  information.  The  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education,  under  contract  with  the  Army,  placed  50  Japanese 
and  2  Ryukyuan  students  in  48  schools  for  the  1949-50  school  year. 
During  the  past  year  the  Institute  aiTanged  for  the  placement  of  283 
Japanese  and  52  Ryukyuan  students  for  the  school  year  1950-51. 
The  first  Institute  for  Educational  Leadership  organized  in  1948  to 
provide  training  for  leaders  in  the  field  of  education,  included  ap- 
proximately 1,000  Japanese  educators,  and  the  fouith  session  held 
in  1950  consisted  of  1,600  Japanese  participants. 

The  motion  picture  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  potent  of  the 
mass  media  in  the  reorientation  program  because  of  its  power  to 
attract  and  hold  attention,  stimulate  thinking  and  discussion,  and 
leave  lasting  impressions.  Through  a  nation-wide  distribution  net- 
work, both  theatrical  and  nontheatrical  films  which  further  United 
States  occupation  objectives  in  Japan  have  reached  an  estimated 
audience  of  900,000,000.  The  program  for  supplying  Japan  and  the 
Ryukyus  with  factual  material  for  indigenous  radio  stations,  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  and  for  United  States-sponsored  information 
centers,  has  also  been  an  important  stateside  activity  since  1945. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  793,  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation 
Act, "  1949,  approved  June  28,  1948.  Public  Law,  327,  Foreign  Aid 
Appropriation  Act,  1950,  approved  October  6,  1949. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — National  leaders'  program,  $511,000;  ^ 
students'  program,  $79,000;  ^  United  States  visiting  experts,  $109,000; 
educational  supplies,  $1,300,000;  total  obligations,  $1,999,000. 

1  Administrative  costs  estimated  at  about  15  percent. 
*  Administrative  costs  estimated  at  about  11  percent. 
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(b)  Actiinty:  Operation  0/  a  school  oj  civilian  personnel  administration 
Purpose. — To  provide  training  for  selected  officers  and  civilians  at 
Army  installations  within  the  continental  United  States,  and  in  over- 
seas commands,  who  have  staff  responsibihty  for  a  total  program; 
and  to  provide  training  in  specialized  fields  of  civilian  personnel  ad- 
ministration, such  as  employee  utilization,  salary  and  wage  adminis- 
tration, processing,  records,  and  payroll  administration. 

History  and  description.— InitrnWy,  the  School  of  Civilian  Personnel 
Administration  was  established  in  the  Civilian  Personnel  Division, 
Office,  Secretary  of  War,  by  section  V,  Circular  363,  War  Depart- 
ment, 1945;  it  lias  been  continued  by  authority  of  Orders  C,  1946, 
as  amended.  The  program  of  the  school  is  administered  by  the 
Civilian  Personnel  Division,  Office,  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  serves 
the  entire  Army  establishment.     Five  courses  are  offered. 

A  civilian  personnel  officers'  course  is  designed  to  provide  instruc- 
tion in  all  phases  of  civilian  personnel  management  required  in  direct- 
ing a  personnel  program  at  an  Army  installation;  and  the  know-how 
required  to  provide  effective  staff  leadership  to  all  levels  of  manage- 
ment in  the  Ai-my  establislmient. 

A  salary  and  wage  administration  course  is  planned  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  objectives  of  salar}^  and  wage  administration, 
and  to  develop  skill  in  the  techniques  of  job  analysis  and  job  evalua- 
tion. It  is  designed  primarily  for  the  trainee  analyst  with  limited 
experience  or  training  in  the  salary  and  wage  field,  and  includes  a 
study  of  the  purpose,  methods,  and  techniques  of  position  inquiry, 
position  grouping,  job  description,  job  evaluation,  pay  administration, 
and  program  administration. 

An  employee  utilization  course  is  planned  to  give  insight  into  the 
nature,  scope,  and  objectives  of  employee  utilization  so  tlia,t  the  em- 
ployment utilization  representative  can  approach  this  job  with  under- 
standing. The  course  is  intended  primarily  for  the  trainee  with 
limited  experience  in  this  function. 

A  training  specialist  course  is  designed  primarily  for  full  time  train- 
ing specialists,  for  employee  utilization  representatives,  and  chiefs  of 
employee  utilization  who  have  definite  staff  responsibilities  for  train- 
ing. It  is  aimed  to  develop  understanding  of  training  as  a  function 
of  management  and  the  techniques  needed  in  a  training  job. 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  supervisor's  manuals  for  the  payroll, 
records,  and  processing  functions  are  provided.  These  manuals  pro- 
vide guidance  for  the  supervisor  in  organizing,  staffing,  and  super- 
vising these  functions.  In  addition,  specific  instructional  material  is 
included  for  use  on  the  job  in  training  employees. 

The  first  class  for  civilian  personnel  officers  opened  in  January  1946. 
By  1951,  21  classes  for  civilian  personnel  officers  had  been  held  cen- 
trally in  the  Pentagon.  In  addition,  four  classes  in  employee  utili- 
zation have  been  held.  Instructor  training  has  been  given  in  salary 
and  wage  administration,  recruitment  and  placement,  training,  and 
employee  relations.  Since  January  1 946,  875  students  have  completed 
the  civilian  personnel  ofRccr  course;  178  completed  the  course  for 
chiefs  of  emploj^ee  utilization,  and  117  completed  instructor  training. 
Since  October  1950,  1,162  have  completed  one  or  more  personnel 
specialist  courses  given  at  six  different  geographical  locations. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950.— $44,500. 
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D.  Department  of  Defense — Navy 

1.    SUMMARY 

The  principal  pm-poses  of  the  educational  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  are:  (a)  To  increase  the  proficiency  and  effective- 
ness of  military  and  civilian  personnel  in  discharging  their  respective 
duties,  (b)  tlirough  research  carried  out  at  educational  institutions,  to 
make  scientific  discoveries  and  find  the  solutions  to  problems  bearing 
upon  naval  needs;  and  (c)  to  provide  for  the  education  of  dependents 
of  certain  employees. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes  the  Department  of  the  Navy  carries 
out  the  following  types  of  educational  activities:  (1)  Operation  of 
naval  service  schools  for  military  personnel;  (2)  training  of  military 
personnel  in  civilian  schools;  (3)  in-service  training  of  civilian  person- 
nel; (4)  training  of  civilian  and  enlisted  military  personnel  to  become 
commissioned  officers  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps;  (5)  education 
of  military  personnel  through  correspondence  courses;  (6)  education 
of  school-age  dependents  of  certain  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy;  (7)  operation  of  school  busses  for  dependents  of  naval  per- 
sonnel; and  (8)  research  and  development  carried  out  at  colleges  and 
universities. 

An  historical  account  of  the  Navy's  educational  programs  appears 
in  part  I  of  this  report,  pages  30-32. 

All  of  the  technical  bureaus  of  the  Department  operate  service 
schools  for  naval  personnel.  These  schools  provide  technical  and 
practical  training  for  the  discharge  of  the  multitude  of  specialized 
duties  performed  in  modern  naval  warfare.  Examples  of  these  schools 
are  those  for  the  indoctrination  of  new  recruits,  those  preparing  en- 
listed men  for  advancement  in  rating,  and  those  training  medical  offi- 
cers in  fields  of  specialized  medicine.  Wliile  Navy  service  schools 
generally  are  operated  exclusively  either  for  enlisted  men  or  for  offi- 
cers, some  of  these  schools  provide  training  for  both  enlisted  men  and 
officers  working  together  as  they  do  aboard  ship. 

The  Bureaus  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  of  Naval  Personnel  pro- 
vide graduate  and  undergraduate  training  for  selected  groups  of  com- 
missioned officers  and  enlisted  personnel  ui  civilian  institutions  of 
higher  education.  In  order  to  qualify  for  this  training  applicants 
must  have  special  qualifications. 

The  pi'ogram  of  in-service  training  for  civilian  persomiel  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  covers  man}'^  phases  of  work  situations  found 
in  civilian  employment.  The  program  includes  training  of  "m terns" 
for  administrative  duties  as  well  as  other  educational  pursuits  for 
civilian  employees. 

Education  given  civilian  and  enlisted  persoimel  in  preparation  for 
commissions  in  the  Navy  and  Alarine  Corps  is  carried  out  at  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  and  other  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Included  are  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  the 
Reserve  officer  candidate  program,  the  Naval  aviation  cadet  pro- 
gram, and  the  Naval  Aviation  College  program. 

Educational  opportunities  for  Marine  Corps  personnel  through 
correspondence  courses  were  initiated  by  the  activation  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Institute  in  1920.  The  Navy  has  relied  largely  upon  the 
Armed  Forces  Institute  for  this  tyi)e  of  educational  service. 
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For  a  number  of  years  the  Department  of  the  Navy  has  provided 
for  the  education  of  dependents  of  its  employees  by  giving  financial 
aid  where  necessary  to  local  public  schools,  or  by  directly  establishing 
educational  facilities.  Under  Public  Law  815  and  874  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  is  principally 
taking  over  this  program.  The  Department  provides  school  bus 
service  for  depenclents  of  naval  personnel  when  transportation  by 
commercial  or  local  bus  lines  has  not  been  available  or  readily 
accessible. 

The  research  and  development  programs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  are  carried  out  largely  through  contracts  with  colleges  and 
universities,  150  of  wdiich  participated  in  these  activities  during  the 
fiscal  year  1950. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1951,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  maintained 
provisions  for  public  education  on  certain  islands  in  the  Pacific  area 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  On  July  1,  1951, 
this  function  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

According  to  an  estimate  made  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
total  obligations  for  these  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  amounted 
to  $116,724,760.^^  The  figure  does  not  include  pay  and  allowances  of 
trainees,  excepting  at  the  Naval  Academy,  in  which  case  pay,  allow- 
ances, quarters,  construction,  and  maintenance  are  included.  Esti- 
mation of  the  percentage  of  construction  cost  at  each  naval  installation 
which  should  be  attributed  to  educational  usage  would  require  exten- 
sive investigation  impracticable  as  a  part  of  the  present  study. 

2.    ADMINISTRATIVE    OFFICE    OF    THE    SECRETARY 

(a)  Activity:  In-service  training  of  civilian  yer sonnet  oj  the  Department 
oj  the  Navy 

Purpose. — To  develop  and  maintain  a  well-trained  force  of  civilian 
employees  equipped  to  perform  an  effective  job. 

History  and  description. — The  program  of  providing  training  for 
civilian  personnel  in  the  major  administrative  areas  in  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  covers  many  work  situations  similar  to  those  found  in 
civilian  employment.  Since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  various 
in-service  training  progrems  have  been  carried  on  by  the  administra- 
tive office  of  the  Department.  One  of  these  programs  provides 
indoctrination  and  induction  training  for  new  employees  (particularly 
typists  and  stenographers).  Other  programs  are  developed  to  meet 
specialized  needs  of  professional  and  technical  personnel;  and  refresher 
courses  provide  old  and  new  employees  with  training  in  skills  essential 
to  their  duties. 

In  1945  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  sent  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  a  plan  for  the  systematic  development  of  career  civilian 
personnel  within  the  Department.  This  plan  calls  for  a  6  months' 
training  program  designed  for  (1)  young  men  within  the  Navy  who 
demonstrate  an  aptitude  for  administration,  (2)  college  graduates  who 
majored  in  administrative  work,  and  (3)  professional  personnel  who 
have  need  for  administrative  training.  The  program  is  carried  out 
by  means  of  rotating  work  assignments  and  related  study  in  the  major 
specialties  of  administration:  Budget  and  fiscal;  organization  and 
methods;  personnel  office  services;  and  public  information  and 
publications. 

'•Includes  estimate  of  certain  crois-fina-iciig  obligations  not  specifically  set  forth  in  this  report. 
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Legal  authorization. — Annual  appropriation  act. 

Obligations ,  fiscal  year  1950. — The  Department  of  the  Navy  reports 
that  estimates  of  expenditure  for  the  in-service  training  programs  are 
not  feasible  because  the  costs  are  not  readily  separable  from  other 
elements  of  cost. 

(b)  Activity:  Intern  training  program  for  executive  development  with  the 
cooperation  of  George  Washington  and  American  Universities 

Purpose. — To  provide  for  systematic  career  development  of  out- 
standing civilian  employees. 

History  and  description. — In  1949  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  formally 
initiated  an  "intern"  program  which  represents  a  development  of  the 
administrative  intern  programs  conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. This  program  is  designed  to  provide  a  continuous  supply  of 
junior  management  personnel.  Interns  are  selected  from  university 
graduates  and  employees  already  working  in  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  Planned  work  assignments  and  related  training  activities  are 
supplemented  by  courses  m  public  administration  at  George  Wash- 
ington University  and  the  American  University.  Scholarships  are 
made  available  for  this  purpose  by  these  universities. 

Legal  authorization. — Federal  Personnel  Manual  A6-63.02;  also 
Public  Law  759,  section  612. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $82,000;^  administrative, 
$8,000. 

3.    BUREAU  OF  AERONAUTICS 

(a)  Activity:  Education  of  dependents  at  naval  air  shore  establishments 
{1950)  * 

Purpose. — To  provide  primary  and  secondary  education  for  depend- 
ents of  military  and  civilian  persoimel  residing  on  Federal  property  in 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

History  and  description. — The  establishment  of  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion on  the  Patuxent  River  in  1945  gave  rise  to  the  first  allotment  of 
Aviation  Navy  funds  for  support  of  schools  for  dependents.  Since 
then  the  number  of  schools  requiring  assistance  to  provide  education 
to  children  residing  at  naval  air  stations  has  grown  to  19;  and  one 
on-station  school  has  been  established  at  the  isolated  Chincoteague 
auxiliar}^  station. 

After  World  War  II  the  problem  of  providing  education  for  children 
of  military  and  civilian  naval  personnel  stationed  outside  the  United 
States  became  acute.  Regularly  established  bases  had  inadequate 
facilities  and  more  remote  activities  had  no  schooling  facilities  at  all. 
Basic  legislation  enabling  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  support 
local  public  schools  where  possible  and  to  operate  its  own  schools  for 
dependents  where  necessary  was  passed  in  1946.  In  fiscal  year  1950 
support  was  provided  for  the  education  of  approximately  2,500  de- 
pendents of  the  personnel  ot  naval  air  stations  in  12  States  and  at 
6  extracontinental  bases. 

Legal  authorization. — -Section  13,  Public  Law  604,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  as  amended. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $30,345;  administrative, 
$118.668. 

3  Salaries  of  employees  participating  in  the  program. 

<  This  activity  is  being  principally  transferred  in  1951  to  the  Offlce  of  Education  under  provision  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Cong. 
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{b)  Actiuity:  ]\faintenance  of  United  States  naval  photographic  inter- 
pretation centers  for  Armed  Forces  personnel 

Purpose. — To  train  photographic  interpreters,  photogrammetistis, 
a\4ation  cartographers,  and  terrain  model  makers. 

History  and  description. — The  United  States  Navy  School  of 
Photograpliic  Interpretation  was  founded  in  1941  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  Anaeostia,  D.  C.  In  1943  the  school  was  expanded  into  a 
center  and  the  school's  educational  activities  were  delegated  to  one 
department  of  the  center.  Since  1946,  a  continuous  program  has 
offered  20  weeks'  training  in  photographic  interpretation  and  20 
weeks'  training  in  photogrammetry.  Classes  are  drawn  from  military 
personnel  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces,  the  reserve  personnel, 
and  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force.  In  addition,  special  courses  of 
instruction  are  conducted  at  the  Navy  IntelUgence  School,  the  Navy 
School  of  Photography,  and  elsewhere. 

Legal  authorization. — -By  general  authorization  implemented  by 
Secretarv  of  Navy  directives. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — -Operating,  $95,409;  administrative, 
$12,540. 

(c)   Activity:  Operation  of  Naval  Air  Technical  Training  Schools 

Purpose. — To  train  officer  and  enlisted  technicians  and  specialists 
in  aviation  technical- skills. 

History  and  description. — The  naval  air  technical  training  schools 
came  into  existence  in  1940  to  meet  the  need  for  skilled  naval  aviation 
technicians  to  support  the  operating  squadrons  of  the  fleet.  Seven 
technical  schools  capable  of  an  output  of  5,000  trainees  a  year  were 
set  up  in  1941.  By  1945,  70  schools  were  in  operation  with  an  annual 
output  of  120,000  trainees.  Thirty-three  schools  located  at  seven 
naval  air  stations  were  in  operation  in  1950.  Students  drawn  from 
fleet  or  shore  establishments  or  new  recruits  receive  aviation  technical 
training  ranging  from  the  elementary  trainmg  of  an  airman  to  special- 
ized training  for  higher  ratings  and  officers. 

Legal  authorization. — By  general  authorization  implemented  by 
directives  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operatmg,  $24,824,148;  administra- 
tive, $4,958,000. 

{d)  Activity:  Scholarship  program  for  graduate  and  undergraduate 
study 

Purpose. — To  encourage  administrative  and  scientific  personnel  of 
the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  both  military  and  civilian,  to  widen  the 
scope  of  their  general  and  specialized  education. 

History  and  description. — An  employee  development  program  by 
means  of  enrollment  in  university  courses  was  set  up  by  the  Bureau 
of  Aeronautics  in  1949.  The  program  is  conducted  in  the  Main 
Navy  Building,  Washington,  1).  C.,  after  working  hours.  It  is 
designed  to  keep  key  employees  abreast  of  the  latest  developments  in 
the  field  of  aeronautics  and  make  possible  the  application  of  newly 
discovered  technical  and  administrative  principles. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  434,  Eighty-first  Congress,  section 
614,  and  appropriation  act  of  1950. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $829.54. 
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4.    BUREAU    OF    MEDICINE    AND    SURGERY 

(a)  Activity:  Medical  training  jor  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  in 
N^ai^y  Department  and  civilian  medical  schools 

Purpose. — To  provide  essential  training  to  personnel  of  the  Navy 
Medical  Department  in  military  and  technical  fields  and  to  develop 
a  sufficient  number  of  specialists. 

History  and  description. — A  long-established  program  of  medical 
training  is  carried  on  at  the  Naval  and  Dental  Aledical  Schools, 
Bethesda,  Md.;  the  Naval  School  of  Hospital  Administration, 
Bethesda,  Md.;  and  the  Hospital  Corps  and  Dental  Technician 
Schools  at  Great  Lakes,  111.;  San  Diego,  Calif.;  and  Portsmouth,  Va. 
The  curricula  of  these  schools  provide  essential  training  ranging  from 
basic  indoctrination  for  officers  and  enlisted  men  to  advanced  train- 
ing in  teclmical  specialties  allied  to  military  medicine. 

In  1945  a  postgraduate  medical  training  program  consisting  of 
courses,  residencies,  fellowships  and  preceptorships  was  set  up  in 
civilian  medical  schools  for  selected  officers  in  the  Medical  Service 
Corps,  the  Hospital  Corps,  and  the  Nurses  Corps  in  fields  related  to 
their  service  duty  assignments.  In  addition,  selected  enlisted  per- 
sonnel are  given  undergraduate  medical  training  in  civilian  medical 
schools.  Approximately  600  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  were  being- 
trained  in  civilian  schools  in  1950. 

Legal  authorization. — Amiual  appropriations  act. 

Obligations,  Jiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $1,581,996;  administrative, 
$234  564. 

(6)  Activity:  Operation  of  the  United  States  Naval  School  of  Aviation- 
Medicine 

Purpose. — To  train  flight  surgeons  and  aviation  medicine  teclmi- 
cians  in  aviation  medicij.e. 

History  and  description. — The  Army  established  a  school  of  aviation 
medicine  at  Mitchell  Field,  Long  Island,  in  1919,  in  which  both  Army 
and  Navy  medical  officers  were  trained.  In  1939,  a  school  of  aviation 
medicine  was  established  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Fla.,. 
and  subsequent  to  1941  all  naval  flight  surgeons  have  been  trained  at 
Pensacola.  In  addition  to  general  medical  training  and  training  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  flight,  naval  flight  surgeons  are  trained  in 
high-altitude  physiology,  ophthamology,  tropical  medicine,  rescue 
work,  oxygen  equipment,  and  the  techniques  of  performing  the  avia- 
tion physical  examination. 

Legal  authorization. — By  general  authorization  implemented  by 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  directives. 

Obligations,  Jiscal  year  1950. — Operating  and  administrative, 
$192,150. 

(c)  Activity:  Residency  and  intern  ti^aining  in  naval  hospitals  for  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel 

Purpose. — To  maintain  high  standards  of  care  and  treatment  in 
naval  hospitals  and  to  provide  the  services  of  trained  civilian  specialists 
as  consultants  or  instructors  in  specialized  fields  of  medicine. 

History  and  description. — The  training  of  i7iter7is  in  naval  hospitals 
began  in  1923  and  the  residency  program  was  established  in  1945. 
Residency  training  programs  are  in  operation  in  8  naval  hospitals 
and  intern  training  programs  at  13  naval  hospitals.     Funds  allocated 
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to  the  program  are  used  exclusively  to  reimburse  civilian  consultants 
for  their  participation. 

Legal  authorization. — Annual  appropriation  acts. 

Obligations ,  fiscal  year  1950. — $725,000. 

5.    BUREAU    OF    NAVAL    PERSONNEL 

(a)  Activity:  Enlisted  personnel  training  in  service  schools 

Purpose. — To  train  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy  and  naval  trainees 
from  other  countries  in  the  primary,  advanced,  and  special  phases  of 
theu*  individual  rates. 

History  and  description. — Service  school  training  for  enlisted  men  to 
help  qualify  them  for  advancement  within  their  rating  group  has  been 
carried  on  for  half  a  century.  At  present  there  are  72  service  schools 
offering  elementary  and  advanced  technical  training  for  nonrated  per- 
sonnel and  petty  officers.  The  facilities  of  these  schools  were  made 
available  to  approximately  250  naval  trainees  from  12  friendly  foreign 
countries  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Legal  aMhorization . — Navy  Regulations,  article  0440.2  (34  U.  S.  C. 
591). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating  and  administrative, 
$405,800. 

(6)  Activity:  Fleet  training  activities  j or  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 

Purpose. — To  provide  operational  and  functional  training  in  ship- 
board team  functions  which  requhe  joint  and  coordinated  applications 
hj  officers  and  enlisted  personnel. 

History  and  description. — During  World  War  II  an  extensive  need 
was  found  for  training  in  which  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  learned 
to  function  together  in  the  coordinated  performance  of  an  operational 
task  aboard  ship.  This  training  includes  the  training  of  ships  afloat, 
either  singly  or  in  company;  the  training  of  personnel  as  units  of  a 
ship's  company;  type  and  intertype  training  in  gunnery,  damage-con- 
trol engineering,  CIC,  communications,  and  tactical  exercises.  Am- 
phibious, submarine,  and  aviation  training  are  specialized  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  operational  fleet  training  is  the  functional  shore- 
based  training  in  mine  warfare,  explosive  ordnance  disposal,  salvage, 
guided  missiles,  antiaircraft  and  harbor  defense,  advanced  underseas 
weapons,  and  so  forth,  for  coordinated  performance  of  joint  tasks  bj 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel. 

Legal  authorization. — Navy  Regulations,  article  0440.2  (34  U.  S.  C. 
591). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating  and  administrative, 
$390,900. 

(c)  Activity.  Information  and  education  program 

Purpose. — To  provide  academic  educational  opportunities  to  naval 

personnel. 

History  and  description.— An  "educational  services  program"  was 
established  in  1943  and  became  Navy-wide  in  1945.  Commanding 
officers  of  ships  and  stations  are  responsible  for  furnishing  opportuni- 
ties for  instruction  to  naval  personnel  in  major  academic  subjects. 
The  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  currently  provides  the 
bulk  of  the  materials  and  services.  This  agency  offers  approximately 
150  correspondence  courses,   a  large  number  of  self-teaching  text- 
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books,  and  an  extensive  testing  service.  Approximately  75,000  officers 
and  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy  took  courses  under  the  informationi 
and  education  program  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Legal  avthorization. — Navy  Regulations,  article  0440.2  (34  U.  S.  C 
591). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating  and  administrative, 
$527,800. 

{d)  Activity:  Operation  of  the  command  and  staff  colleges  for  advanced 
officer  training  {joint  service  schools) 

Purpose. — To  train  officers  for  high  command  and  staft'  duties. 

History  and  description. — Tlu'ough  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
the  Navy  carries  administrative  and  fiscal  responsibility  for  the  Armed 
Forces  Staft'  College  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  the  Naval  War  College  at 
Newport,  R.  I.  Both  are  advanced  professional  schools  with  tri- 
service  participation. 

The  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  was  established  in  June  1946  and 
offers  a  course  of  instruction  designed  to  train  selected  officers  of  the- 
Armed  Forces  in  joint  operations.  Two  classes  convene  each  year  for 
the  5-month  course  and  the  student  quotas  allocated  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staft'  are  60  Navy,  60  Army,  and  60  Air  Force. 

The  Naval  War  College,  founded  in  1884,  is  the  highest  educational 
institution  in  the  Navy  and  prepares  selected  officers  for  higher 
command.  It  conducts  four  10-month  courses:  An  advanced  in- 
doctrination course  for  flag  officers  and  flag  officers  candidates,  a 
course  in  strategy  and  tactics  preparing  senior  officers  for  multiple- 
commands,  a  logistics  course  for  naval  and  joint  operations,  and  a 
command  and  staff  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  strategy  and  tactics. 

Legal  authorizations. — Navy  Regulations,  article  0440.2  (34  U.  S. 
C.  591). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $518,500;  administrative, 
$537,000. 

(e)  Activity:  Operation  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Purpose. — To  train  officer  candidates  for  commissioning  in  the 
Regular  naval  service. 

History  and  description. — The  United  States  Naval  Academy  was 
founded  at  Fort  Severn,  Annapolis,  in  1845  by  George  Bancroft, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  training  of 
midshipmen.  In  1851  it  was  reorganized  as  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  with  a  4-year  course  of  academic  instruction.  Its  stated 
purpose  is — 

Through  basic  study  and  practical  instruction  to  provide  the  midshipmen  with 
a  basic  education  and  kno-wledge  of  the  naval  profession;  to  develop  them  moralh', 
mentally,  and  physically;  and  by  precept  and  example  to  indoctrinate  them  -ttith 
the  highest  ideals  of  duty,  honor,  and  loyalty  in  order  that  the  naval  service  may 
be  provided  -with  graduates  who  are  capable  junior  officers  in  whom  has  been 
developed  the  capacity  and  foundation  for  future  development  in  mind  and 
character  leading  toward  a  readiness  to  assume  the  highest  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  and  Government. 

The  United  States  Naval  Academy  is  a  service-operated  school 
for  approximately  3,600  midsliipmen.  Individuals  receive  instruc- 
tions, quarters,  pay,  and  allowances,  and  are  commissioned  in  the 
Regular  Navy  upon  graduation. 
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Legal  authorization. — Budget  authorization,  Public  Law  586, 
Eighty-first  Congress. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950.- — Operating,  $1,566,000;  administrative, 
$3,865,400. 

(J)  Activity:  Other  training  programs  for  officer  candidates  through 
cooperation  with  colleges  and  universities  > 

Purpose. — To  provide  the  essential  academic  education  and  naval 
training  for  officer  candidates  of  the  Naval  Establishment. 

History  and.  description. — The  Navy  conducts  four  programs  for  the 
training  of  officer  candidates,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  by  using  the  facilities  of  numerous  colleges  and 
universities:  the  5-term  college  training  program,  the  Naval  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  program,  the  Reserve  officer  candidate  pro- 
gram, and  the  naval  aviation  college  program. 

The  5-term  college  training  program  offers  to  Reserve  and  United 
States  Navy  temporary  officers  who  have  transferred  to  the  Regular 
Navy  an  academic  education  equivalent  to  that  of  Naval  Academy 
gi'aduates.  Tliis  program  was  established  at  the  close  of  World  War 
II.  Through  contracts  with  40  NROTC  colleges  and  George  Wash- 
ington University,  875  Reserve  or  temporary  officers  with  2  years  or 
more  of  college  have  been  given  additional  college  education  up  to  a 
total  of  5  terms. 

The  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  was  established  in  1926 
to  offer  certain  college  students  the  necessary  naval  science  courses 
to  qualify  them  for  commissions  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Since  1946 
there  have  been  two  NROTC  training  programs:  ''regular"  and 
"contract,"  which  differ  widely  in  method  of  selection,  type  of  assist- 
ance offered,  and  benefits  received.  "Regular"  NROTC  students 
receive  4  years  of  Navy-subsidized  education  with  the  prospect  of  an 
active  career  in  the  Navy.  Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  720, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  about  1 ,440  civilians  and  160  cnfisted  per- 
sonnel on  active  duty  are  selected  by  competitive  scholarship  pro- 
cedures for  enrollment  each  year.  Upon  graduation  they  are  com- 
missioned in  the  Regular  Navy. 

"Contract"  NROTC  students  are  selected  by  the  professor  of  naval 
science  from  among  those  students  already  in  attendance  at,  or 
selected  for  admission  by,  the  college  or  university.  They  obligate 
themselves  to  take  certaui  naval  science  courses,  drills,  and  one 
summer  trainmg  course.  In  return  they  receive  their  uniforms,  a 
ration  allowance  their  junior  and  senior  years,  and  a  Reserve  commis- 
sion upon  gi-aduation  if  qualified.  NROTC  units  are  established  in 
52  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Reserve  officer-candidate  program  was  initiated  in  1949  under 
the  provision  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Act.  Enlisted  personnel  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  in  good  standing  in  accredited  colleges  and  universities 
are  selected  for  basic  and  advanced  courses  in  naval  science  offered 
in  two  summer  sessions  at  three  service  schools.  The  Navy  subsidizes 
only  the  summer  training. 

The  Naval  Aviation  College  program  was  established  mider  the 
provision  of  Public  Law  729,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  in  order  to 
provide  naval  aviation  officer  candidates  with  2  years  of  college  educa- 
tion prior  to  flight  training.  NACP  students  are  enrolled  as  apprentice 
seamen,  United  States  Naval  Reserve,  and  receive  compensation  and 
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benefits  similar  to  those  received  by  students  in  NROTC.  The  2 
years  of  college  training  is  followed  by  3  years  of  flight  training. 
Upon  completion  of  the  latter,  the  trainees  may  be  offered  permanent 
commissions  in  the  Navy  or  Alarine  Corps,  with  further  professional 
training,  or  Reserve  commissions  with  an  opportunity  to  finish  their 
college  education.  No  new  candidates  have  been  enrolled  in  this 
program  since  1947. 

Legal  authorization.— M  U.  S.  C.  1020,  34  U.  S.  C.  821,  34  U.  S.  C. 
A.  853-858,  U.  S.  C.  A.  751-811. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  ^5-50.— NROTC:  Operating,  $3,852,800;  ad- 
ministrative, $390,000.  ROC:  Operating,  $62,600;  administrative, 
$130,000.    NACP:  Operating,  $22,300. 

(g)  Activity:  Postgraduate  training  programs  partly  by  contract  with 
civilian  colleges 

Purpose. — To  provide  advanced  education  in  technical  and  profes- 
sional subjects. 

History  and  description. — The  Naval  Postgraduate  School  was 
established  at  Annapolis  in  1909  as  an  activity  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  for  the  advanced  training  of  naval  officers  in  tech- 
nical subjects.  By  Public  Law  303,  Eightieth  Congress,  it  was 
established  as  a  separate  naval  activity.  Eventually  the  school  will . 
be  located  at  Monterey,  Calif.  The  Naval  Postgraduate  School 
offers  35  com'ses,  from  8  weeks  to  3  years  in  length,  in  advanced  tech- 
nical subjects.  Some  courses  are  conducted  in  part  at  Annapolis 
with  1  or  2  additional  years  in  civilian  colleges.  Others  are  conducted 
wholly  by  contract  in  34  civilian  colleges. 

Additional  postgraduate  programs  are  offered  at  the  Naval  Intel- 
ligence School,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  naval  intelligence  and  foreign 
languages;  and  at  the  General  Line  Schools  located  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
and  Monterey,  Calif.  The  latter  were  established  at  the  close  of 
World  War  II  for  broadening  the  professional  knowledge  of  reserve 
and  United  States  Navy  temporary  officers  who  were  transferred  to 
the  Regular  Navy.  The  10-month  com'se  provides  instruction  in 
seamanship,  ordnance  and  gunnery,  engineering,  navigation,  naval 
administration,  and  allied  subjects. 

Legal  authorization. — Navy  Regulations,  article  0440.2  (34  U.  S.  C. 
591). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $1,240,000. 

{h)  Activity:  Provisions  jor  elementary  and  secondary  education  jor 
dependents  of  personnel  of  the  Severn  River  Naval  Command 
(1950)  ' 

Purpose.- — To  provide  school  facilities  for  dependents  of  naval 
personnel  by  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md. 

History  and  description. — The  commandant  of  the  Severn  River 
Naval  Command  transfers  funds  annually  to  the  Amie  Arundel 
County  school  authorities  in  payment  for  the  educational  services 
made  available  to  the  naval  dependents  of  school  age  domiciled  on 
Federal  property.  Unit  cost  per  student  is  $75.40  for  elementary 
school  and  $115.38  for  high  school. 

« This  activity  is  being  transferred  in  1951  to  the  responsibility  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  under 
provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Cong. 
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Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  306,  Eighty-first  Congress 
(U.  S.  C.  Supp.  Ill,  title  20,  ch.  13,  sec.  231-2). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  iP5().— Operating,  $12,132.40. 

{%)  Activity:  Recruit  training 

Purpose. — To  efi'ect  a  smooth  transition  from  civil  to  naval  life  for 
the  newly  enlisted  recruit. 

History  and  descriptian. — ^Formal  recruit  training  in  the  Navj^  began 
in  1882  at  Newport,  R.  I.  The  current  program  provides  instruction 
in  seamanship,  ordnance  and  gunnery,  fire  fighting,  use  of  small  arms, 
s^\"imming  and  sea  survival,  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Legal  authorization. — Navy  Regulations,  article  0440.2,  34  U.  S.  C. 
591. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1960. — Operating,  $66,400. 

(J)  Activity:  Training  in  special  officers''  schools 

Purpose. — To  provide  short  courses  in  professional  technical  sub- 
jects required  by  junior  officers. 

History  and  description. — The  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  operates 
15  shore-based  special  officers'  schools  which  provide  technical  or 
refresher  training  for  junior  officers  in  certain  subjects  such  as  naval 
justice,  damage  control,  electronic  materiel,  cargo  handling,  et  cetera, 
that  can  best  be  presented  in  formal  shore-based  schools  rather  than 
by  on-the-job  instruction  afloat.  These  courses  range  from  1  week 
to  1  year  in  length. 

In  addition  to  operating  these  schools,  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel administers  student  quotas  in  the  joint  service  Armed  Forces 
Information  School,  operated  by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  and 
the  Counter  Intelligence  Corps  School,  operated  by  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  (Air).  There  is  an  exchange  of  students  among 
the  services  as  requested. 

Legal  authorization. — Naw  Regulations,  article  0440.2  (34  U.  S.  C. 
591). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $200,000. 

6.    BUREAU    OF    ORDNANCE 

Activity:  Operation  and  support  oj  elementary  and  high  schools  (1950)  * 

Purpose. — To  provide  elementary  and  secondary-school  oppor- 
tunities for  school-age  dependents  of  Bureau  of  Ordnance  personnel. 

History  and  description. — The  Naval  Ordnance  establishment  oper- 
ates on-station  elementary  schools  for  dependents  of  Ordnance  per- 
sonnel where  necessary,  and  cooperates  with  the  county  and  State 
public-school  authorities  in  developing  reciprocal  agreements  in  the 
six  States  where  its  depots  and  proving  grounds  are  located.  In 
some  cases  facilities  of  on-station  schools  are  made  available  to  local 
residents  in  return  for  supervisory  help  from  the  public-school  agen- 
cies. In  a  few  cases,  the  use  of  on-station  elementary  school  facilities 
is  exchanged  for  the  use  of  public  high-school  facilities.  Wherever 
possible,  the  adjacent  public-school  facilities  are  utilized  for  the  edu- 
cation of  dependents  and  a  contribution  made  toward  their  support. 

Legal  authorization. — Annual  appropriation  act. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $482,471, 

<  This  activity  is  beine  principally  transferred  in  1951  to  the  Office  of  Education  under  provisions  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Cong. 
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7.    BUREAU    OF    SHIPS 

(a)  Activity:  Civilian-personnel  training  program 

Purpose. — To  develop  the  clerical  and  professional  skills  needed 
in  the  Bureau's  work. 

History  and  description. — Since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
in-service  training  of  stenographers  and  typists  in  Bureau  standards 
and  requu-ements  has  been  carried  on.  Since  1946,  training  courses, 
both  in-service  and  off-duty,  have  been  extended  to  all  grades  of 
employees  in  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering,  physics  and 
mathematics.  Recently,  a  limited  number  of  employees  have  been 
enabled  to  take  university  courses  required  by  their  official  assign- 
ments, at  Government  expense. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  434,  Eighty-first  Congress. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Not  segregable  for  in-service  courses. 
Small  amounts  will  be  paid  educational  institutions  in  1950. 

(6)  Activity:  Provision  for  education  oj  dependents  of  Bureau  of  Ships 
personnel  {1950)  ^ 

Purpose. — To  furnish  financial  aid  to  public  schools  offering  edu- 
cational facilities  to  school-age  dependents  of  Bureau  of  Ships  per- 
sonnel. 

History  and  description. — Wherever  an  undue  burden  is  imposed  on 
local  school  facilities  by  attendance  of  dependents  of  personnel  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ships  residing  on  tax-free  property,  the  local  school 
authorities  may  make  a  request  for  financial  assistance.  Such  appli- 
cations are  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and,  if  approved, 
the  local  naval  activity  is  authorized  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
local  school  district  out  of  the  activity's  operating  funds  in  con- 
formance with  general  policy  on  financial  aid  to  public  schools  formu- 
lated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  434,  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
section  628. 

Obligations ,  fiscal  year  1950.- — Operating,  $28,418. 

8.  BUREAU  OF  YARDS  AND  DOCKS 

(a)  Activity:  Contributions  for  suppoi^t  of  public  schools  serving  depend- 
ents of  naval  personnel  (1950)  * 

Purpose. — To  provide  educational  opportunities  for  dependents  of 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  personnel  by  financial  assistance  to 
public-school  agencies. 

History  and  description. — The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  has 
assisted  public-school  districts  adjacent  to  naval  establishments  since 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II  when  the  enrollment  of  naval  depend- 
ents in  such  districts  substantially  increased.  Until  1948  such  funds 
were  derived  from  educational  charges  required  to  be  paid  by  project 
tenants.  The  Naval  Appropriation  Act  of  1949  included  a  provision 
that  funds  appropriated  for  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  could  be  used  for  educational  contributions,  based  on  applica- 
tions for  assistance  from  the  local  school  districts.  During  fiscal 
year  1950,  the  Bureau  contributed  an  average  of  $79  per  pupil  for 

*  This  activity  is  being  principally  transferred  in  1951  to  the  Office  of  Education  under  provisions  of 
Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Cong. 
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2,450  pupils  to  local  school  districts  in  the  States  of  California,  Con- 
necticut, Maryland,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Virgmia. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  604,  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
section  13  (5  ,U.  S.  C.  421d). 

Ohligations ,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $170,770. 

(6)  Activity:  Operation  oj  school  busses 

Purpose. — To  provide  school-bus  service  for  dependents  of  military 
personnel  living  on  the  premises  of  naval  establishments,  when  trans- 
portation by  local  school  bus  or  commercial  lines  is  unavailable. 

History  and  description. — Until  1946  the  school-bus  service  was 
on  a  small  scale  with  few  naval  activities  mvolved.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1950  the  program  was  used  by  70  naval  activities  in  the  United 
States  and  18  overseas.  The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  admmistration  of  this 
program  and  delegates  its  authority  to  commandants  of  naval  dis- 
tricts, river  commands,  et  cetera. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  604,  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $182,995. 

9.    HEADQUARTERS,  UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS 

(a)  Activity:  Operation  oj  the  Marine  Corps  Institute 

Purpose. — ^To  provide  academic  educational  opportunities  to  Marine 
Corps  and  naval  personnel  by  means  of  correspondence  com'ses. 

History  and  description. — The  Marme  Corps  initiated  educational 
training  through  correspondence  courses  in  the  armed  services.  In 
February  1920  the  Marine  Corps  Institute  was  established  with  the 
intention  of  conducting  its  educational  program  through  classroom 
techniques.  In  May  of  that  year,  however,  a  contingent  of  Marines 
was  sent  to  the  Caribbean  area  and  desired  to  continue  its  schooling 
by  the  submission  of  lessons  by  mail.  The  plan  devised  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  expeditionary  force,  by  using  the  facilities  of  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  demonstrated  both 
the  educational  and  morale-building  value  of  extension  education 
among  military  personnel,  and  was  continued  as  the  basis  of  the 
institute's  program  for  20  years.  During  World  War  II  the  institute 
developed  its  own  courses  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  students  and 
in  fiscal  year  1949  over  20,000  students  were  actively  enrolled  in  its 
213  courses.  In  addition  to  the  correspondence  com^ses  offered  by  the 
Marine  Corps  Institute,  the  naval  program  of  education  through 
correspondence  courses  has  been  greatly  expanded  by  the  use  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Armed  Forces  Institute. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  8,  Sixty-sixth  Congress  (vol.  XLI, 
pt.  1,  13). 

Ohligations ,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $405,372;  administrative, 
$19,074. 

(6)  Activity:  Operation  oj  the  Marine  Corps  officer  schools 
Purpose. — To  train  field  officers  for  command  and  staff  duties  in 

appropriate  echelons  of  command  within  the  Fleet  Marine  Force. 
History  and  description. — The  Marine  Corps  Educational  Center, 

Quantico,  Va.,  operates  four  schools  for  officer  personnel.     The  basic 
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school  was  organized  in  1940  and  trains  newly  commissioned  lieuten- 
ants in  the  general  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  Marine  officer, 
ashore  and  afloat,  and  the  particular  duties  of  an  infantry  platoon 
commander.  While  Marine  Corps  officers  have  always  received 
instruction  in  the  specialized  procedures  and  techniques  utilized  in  the 
conduct  of  amphibious  operations,  and  for  which  no  comparable 
instruction  was  offered  any  other  service  schools,  this  training  is  now 
given  in  the  junior  and  senior  schools.  The  junior  school,  so  des- 
ignated in  September  1950,  trains  captains  and  major  for  command 
and  staff  duties  within  a  regimental  combat  team  or  an  air  force,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  coordinated  employment  of  air,  naval,  and  ground 
elements  in  amphibious  operations.  The  senior  school,  so  designated 
in  September  1950,  trains  field  officers  for  command  and  staff  duties, 
with  emphasis  on  advanced  instruction  in  the  doctrines  and  techniques- 
of  amphibious  operations. 

The  communications  officers  school  trains  Marine  Corps  officers 
in  the  essential  duties  of  communications  officers  in  units  of  Marine 
Force,  ground,  and  aviation  in  ampliibious  operations. 

The  ordnance  school,  Quantico,  Va.,  and  the  supply  school,  Camp 
Lejeune,  N.  C,  train  both  officer  and  enlisted  pei-sonnel  in  the  basic 
elements  of  these  two  essential  skills. 

Legal  authorization.- — Basic  Naval  Establishment  plan;  promulgated 
annually. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $5,879,000;  administrative^ 
$11,540,000. 

(c)  Activity:  Provision  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  for 
school-age  dependents  of  Marine  Corps  personnel  (1950)  * 

Purpose. — To  provide  dependent  children  of  Marine  Corps  per- 
sonnel with  an  opportunity  to  attend  public  schools  located  on  or  near 
Marine  Corps  installations. 

History  and  description.- — The  Marine  Corps  furnishes  elementary 
and  secondary  educational  facilities  for  the  dependent  children  of  its 
personnel  living  on  Federal  property  by  a  variety  of  programs. 
During  the  early  years  of  World  War  II  community  schools  at  the 
elementary  level  were  set  up  by  voluntary  contribution  at  several 
installations.  In  some  cases  the  management  of  on-station  schools, 
once  established,  has  been  turned  over  to  public  school  authorities;  in 
other  cases,  particularly  in  remote  stations,  the  Marine  Corps  has 
assumed  fiscal  and  operational  responsibility.  Wherever  possible, 
financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  a  unit  payment  per  pupil,  is  given 
to  the  local  school  authorities  to  furnish  adequate  facilities.  In  a  few 
cases,  the  local  public  school  agency  furnishes  the  teachers  while  the 
Marine  Corps  furnishes  buildings,  equipment,  and  maintenance. 
Approximately  2,000  dependents  of  Marine  Corps  personnel  in  the 
States  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  California,  and  Virginia  were 
covered  by  this  educational  program  in  fiscal  5^ear  1950. 

Legal  authorization. — Section  113,  Public  Law  604,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Federally  appropriated  funds  to  the 
amount  of  $437,773. 

*  This  activity  is  being  principallv  transferred  in  1951  to  the  Office  of  Educatio    under  provisions  of 
Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Cong. 
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(d)  Activity:   Technical  training  for  enlisted  personnel 

Purpose.— To  train  enlisted  personnel  at  the  basic  level  in  essential 
technical  and  administrative  skills. 

History  and  description. — Seven  training  programs  i)rovide  special- 
ized instruction  at  the  basic  level  for  Marine  Corps  enlisted  personnel. 

The  sea  schools,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  San  Diego,  Calif.,  train 
selected  enlisted  personnel  in  the  duties  of  a  marine  afloat.  This 
course  is  a  continuation  of  recruit  training.  The  training  and  replace- 
ment command  school,  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  provides  combat 
readiness  training  for  replacements  of  all  categories  of  Marine  troops. 

Five  types  of  technical  and  administrative  training  at  the  basic 
level  of  instruction  are  provided  for  enlisted  personnel.  The  personnel 
administration  school,  Parris  Island,  S.  C,  trains  selected  personnel 
in  the  administrative  and  supervisory  duties  of  sergeants  major  and 
first  sergeants.  The  recruiters  school,  Parris  Island,  S.  C,  trains 
selected  personnel  for  assignment  in  the  recruiting  service.  Two 
field  music  schools,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  Parris  Island,  wS.  C,  train 
selected  graduate  recruits  as  drummers  and  trumpeters.  The  engineer 
school.  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C,  trains  selected  personnel  for  combat 
engineering  units.  The  signal  school,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  trains  selected 
enlisted  personnel  for  assignment  as  operators,  repairmen,  and 
technicians  in  the  electronics-communication  field. 

Legal  authorization. — Basic  Naval  Establishment  plan,  promulgated 
annually. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $797,281;  administrative, 
$1,594,562. 

10.    OFFICE    OF    THE    CHIEF    OF    NAVAL    OPERATIONS 

{a)  Activity:  Provision  oj  public  education  for  the  native  population  on 
Pacific  islands 

Purpose. — To  educate  the  native  population  of  Trust  Territory, 
Pacific  Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  Guam  in  cultural  and  technical 
subjects  suitable  to  the  advancement  of  individuals  in  their  environ- 
ment. 

History  and  description. — The  program  of  public  education  of  natives 
in  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  trust  territory  has  been  a  part 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  over-all  responsibility  for  the  civil 
administration  of  those  areas,  delegated  to  him  by  an  Executive  order 
dated  December  23,  1898.  The  Navy's  interest  in  the  islands  of 
American  Samoa  began  on  February  19,  1900,  on  which  date  an 
Executive  order  charged  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  with  the  civil 
administration  of  those  islands.  Responsibility  for  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  was  delegated  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  Executive  Order  9875  dated  July  18, 
1947.  On  that  date  military  government  of  the  territory  was  ended 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  when  he  approved  the  trustee- 
ship agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Administration  of  the  civil  governments  of  American  Samoa  and 
the  trust  territory  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  August  1,  1950,  and  ceased  to  be  a  responsibility  of  the  Navy  on 
July  1,  1951.  On  that  date  the  Department  of  the  Interior  assumed 
responsibility  for  all  phases  of  the  program. 
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Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  604,  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

Obligations ,  f Mai  year  1950. — Operating,  $667,895;  administrative- 
costs  not  identifiable.  These  funds  are  supplemented  by  local  reve- 
nues. 

{h)  Activity:  Schooling  of  dependent  children  of  naval  personnel  living  on 
Federal  property  or  in  overseas  areas  (1950)* 

Purvose. — To  provide  financial  assistance  to  schools  furnishing 
educational  services  to  dependents  of  naval  personnel  stationed  at 
naval  activities  under  management  control  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  within  the  United  States  or  in  overseas  areas. 

History  and  description. — The  accelerated  movement  of  dependents 
of  naval  personnel  to  overseas  stations  in  Territories,  possessions  or 
occupied  areas  at  the  close  of  World  War  II  made  the  provision  of  edu- 
cational facilities  an  important  problem.  In  fiscal  year  1950,  3,263 
children  required  educational  services  at  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
controlled  activities.  Under  the  basic  authority  of  section  13,  Public 
Law  604,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  local  commanders  may  contract 
for  school  services,  equipment,  et  cetera,  to  the  extent  of  appropriated 
funds  allotted  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Public  schools  are 
utilized  wherever  possible.  Where  necessary,  on -station  schools  are 
established  and  maintained.  Funds  appropriated  for  this  educational 
program,  frequently  supplemented  by  tuition  fees,  donations,  and 
other  locally  raised  funds,  have  been  expended  at  16  naval  activities 
outside  the  United  States  and  three  naval  activities  within  this 
country. 

Legal  authorization. — Section  13,  Public  Law  604,  Seventy -ninth 
Congress. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Federally  appropriated  funds, 
$222,126. 

11.    OFFICE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

Activity:  Employee-development  program 

Purpose. — To  maintain  a  well-trained  force  of  employees  equipped 
to  perform  an  effective  job  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

History  and  description. — In  1945  a  W'ork-improvement  program 
was  set  up  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  an  over-all  training 
plan  for  the  development  of  naval  civilian  personnel  at  all  levels  of 
employment.  In  1950  the  name  of  the  plan  was  changed  to  employee- 
development  program.  This  program  is  primarily  in  field  activities 
of  the  Naval  Establishment  and  is  condiicted  by  the  Office  of  Indus- 
trial Relations.  It  includes  the  following  types  of  training:  (1)  in- 
structor and  conference  leader  training;  (2)  work-simplification  train- 
ing; (3)  veteran  training  under  agreement  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; (4)  apprentice  training;  (5)  supervisor  development; 
(6)  professional  development;  (7)  executive  development;  (8)  miscel- 
laneous training  to  include  indoctrination,  supplementary,  upgrading, 
specialist,  and  public-relations  training. 

Legal  authorization. — Annual  appropriations  act.  Training  of 
veterans  authorized  by  cooperative  agreements  with  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration under  provisions  of  public  law^s  administered  by  theTT>. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Not  segregable  from  other  items  of 
cost. 

♦  This  activity  is  being  principally  transferred  in  1951  to  the  OfSce  of  Education  under  provisions  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Cong. 
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12.    OFFICE    OF   NAVAL    RESEARCH    AND    TECHNICAL    BUREAUS 

Activity:  Research  and  development  programs,  'partly  through  contract 
with  educational  institutions  and  other  research  agencies 

Purpose. — To  plan,  promote,  initiate,  and  coordinate  naval  research 
in  conjunction  with  the  technical  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy. 

History  and  description.— The  Navy  is  engaged  in  an  extensive 
program  of  scientific  research  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences. 
This  program  not  only  covers  problems  of  direct  application  to  naval 
needs  but  extends  to  research  of  a  basic  nature  designed  to  increase 
the  fund  of  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  carried  on  both  in  Navy 
laboratories  and  in  universities,  private  research  organizations,  and 
industrial  plants. 

The  Office  of  Naval  Research  coordinates,  supervises,  and  partly 
administers  the  individual  research  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics, Ordnance,  Sliips,  and  Yards  and  Docks.  In  addition,  the 
Oj3ice  of  Naval  Research  carries  on  basic  and  applied  research  at  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory,  the  Special  Devices  Center,  and  the 
Underwater  Sound  Reference  Laboratory. 

The  respective  tecluiical  bureaus  have  developed  programs  of  re- 
search in  their  fields  as  a  part  of  their  responsibility  for  maintaining 
an  up-to-date  Navy.  The  first  of  these  research  programs  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Ships  to  develop  improved  fighting  ships. 
During  World  War  II  the  Bureaus  of  Ordnance  and  Aeronautics 
developed  programs  for  the  improvement  of  weapons  and  equipment. 
The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  carries  on  engineering  research. 

In  fiscal  3''ear  1950  approximately  150  universities  and  colleges 
participated  in  the  Navy's  research  program  by  contracts  for  specific 
research  projects. 

Legal  authorization.- — Annual  appropriations  act. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950.— Operating,  $21,431,418;  administra- 
tive $1,694,922.  These  figures  cover  only  contracts  with  educational 
institutions  and  exclude  obligations  for  research  carried  out  in  Navy 
laboratories,  private  research  organizations  or  individual  plants. 

E.  Departmext  of  Defense — Air  Force 

1.    SUMMARY 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  educational  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  are  (a)  to  provide  the  trained  military  personnel 
needed  to  operate  the  Ah  Force;  (6)  to  mcrease  the  technical  pro- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  of  military  personnel;  (c)  to  assist  civilian 
employees  in  increasing  theu'  technical  skill  or  in  broadening  their 
education  to  increase  their  effectiveness;  and  (d)  to  provide  education 
for  school  age  dependents  of  military  and  civilian  personnel  in 
localities  where  schools  are  inadequate  or  nonexistent.* 

While  manv  of  the  professions,  skills,  and  techniques  needed  to 
operate  the  Aii-  Force  have  their  counterparts  in  civilian  life,  the 
individuals  possessing  these  skills  orduiarily  are  not  available  to  the 
Air  Force,  and  even  when  they  are,  some  military  training  is  neces- 
sary.    Normally  enlisted  men  entering  the  Air  P'orce  have  no  tech- 

*  This  activity  is  beinp  p'-iticipally  tranisferrod  in  1951  to  tlir  Ofnce  of  Education  under  provisions  of  Pub» 
lie  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  ConR. 
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nical  skill  or  training  immediately  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the  Air 
Force.  Officers  usually  have  immediately  usable  training,  but  seldom 
have  the  high  degree  of  education  required  in  the  performance  of 
certain  specific  assignments.  Therefore,  in  order  to  provide  the 
trained  personnel  necessary  for  efficient  operation,  the  Air  Force 
must  develop  and  operate  educational  programs. 

Since  it  became  a  separate  Department,  the  United  States  Air 
Force  has  been  carrying  on  some  educational  programs  alone,  and 
some  jomtly  with  other  services  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  For 
example,  medical  training,  with  the  exception  of  aviation  medicine, 
is  carried  out  using  Army  or  Navy  facilities. 

From  the  functional  viewpoint  the  programs  may  be  divided  into 
5  major  categories  as  follows:  (1)  Training  for  day-to-day  admin- 
istration, operation,  housekeeping,  and  maintenance;  (2)  education 
of  selected  personnel  in  administration  and  management;  (3)  educa- 
tion of  selected  personnel  in  the  technical,  scientffic,  and  professional 
fields;  (4)  research  and  development;  and  (5)  miscellaneous  training. 
Due  to  personnel  losses  through  deaths,  retirements,  and  turn-over 
to  continually  changmg  weapons  and  techniques,  and  other  factors, 
the  requirements  of  these  programs  are  continuous  but  fluctuating. 

Training  for  day-to-day  administration,  operation,  housekeeping 
and  maintenance  is  in  some  respects  the  most  important  educational 
program  of  the  Air  Force.  It  includes  the  technical  training  program 
and  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  program.  The  technical 
training  program  is  designed  to  furnish  the  Air  Force  with  the  varied 
skills  required  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  aircraft,  electronic 
devices,  laundries,  messes,  et  cetera.  It  also  provides  indoctrination 
training,  which  is  the  basic  military  training  given  to  all  Air  Force 
newly  enlisted  persoiuiel.  Typical  tecluiical  training  schools  give 
instruction  in  gumiery,  aerial  photography,  radar  operation  and 
maintenance,  aircraft  repair  and  maintenance,  administration,  et 
cetera.  Officers  as  well  as  enlisted  men  attend  the  technical  schools. 
During  the  third  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1950,  the  technical  training 
program  had  a  peak  training  load  of  31,220.  This  load  gradually  will 
be  reduced  to  25,000,  which  is  designed  to  meet  the  present  Air 
Force  attritional  requirements.  The  legal  authorization  for  the 
operation  of  the  technical  training  program  is  each  annual  appropria- 
tion. During  fiscal  year  1950,  identifiable  obligations  for  the  program 
were  about  $87,300,000. 

The  Air  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  program  constitutes  the 
major  source  of  junior  officers  for  the  Reserve  forces.  The  purpose 
of  the  program  is  to  develop  in  prospective  graduates  the  qualities  of 
leadership  and  other  essential  attributes  of  a  commissioned  officer. 
This  activity  was  started  in  1946,  with  the  establishment  of  78  units 
and  an  approximate  enrollment  of  8,700  students.  In  October  of 
1950  it  had  expanded  to  127  units  with  an  approximate  enrollment  of 
66,000.  Legal  authorization  is  contained  in  section  40-47c  of  the 
National  Defense  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  Identifiable  obligations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1950  were  approximately  $7,400,000. 

The  education  of  selected  personnel  in  administration  and  manage- 
ment is  better  known  as  the  civilian  institutions  program.  Some 
positions  in  the  Air  Force  require  the  same  type  of  training  offered 
by  leading  civilian  institutions.  Personnel  showing  aptitude  for  this 
type  of  work  are  selected  and  sent  to  these  institutions,  for  both 
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graduate  and  undergraduate  work.  In  1946  approximately  1,000 
officers  attended.  During  the  fiscal  year  1950  about  1,200  officers 
attended  75  institutions.  The  legal  authority  for  the  program  is 
contained  m  Public  Law  670,  Eightieth  Congress.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1950  identifiable  obligations  were  approximately  $680,000, 
representing  tuition  cost. 

The  program  for  education  of  selected  personnel  in  technical, 
scientific,  and  professional  fields  provides  individuals  with  the  know- 
ledge and  training  necessary  to  pursue  research  and  development  for 
air  weapons,  and  for  aviation  medicine.  Loss  of  key  civilian  personnel 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II  made  such  a  program  necessary.  Legal 
authorization  is  contained  in  the  annual  appropriation  acts.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1950  identifiable  obligations  totaled  approximately 
$350,000.  This  represents  contractual  research  costs  and  tuition 
pajnnents. 

The  research  and  development  progi-am  is  designed  to  develop  new 
weapons  and  techniques  for  the  Air  Force.  World  War  II  indicated 
the  necessity  for  continual  aggressive  research  in  the  interest  of 
national  security.  The  program  is  accomplished  by  means  of  con- 
tracts with  civilian  educational  and  research  institutions.  The  legal 
authorization  for  the  program  is  contained  in  Public  Law  604,  Eight y- 
ffi-st  Congress.  For  the  fiscal  year  1950  obligations  totaled  about 
$14,300,000,  representing  contractual  costs. 

Miscellaneous  educational  programs  of  the  Air  Force  include  the 
following,  for  which  legal  authorization  is  contained  in  the  annual 
appropriation  acts: 

OjJ-duty  education. — Operation  "Bootstrap"  offers  airmen  and 
officers  an  opportunity  to  pursue,  during  off-duty  hours,  general 
education  courses  leading  to  a  graduate  degi-ee.  Operation  "Mid- 
night Oil"  offers  airmen  an  opportunity  to  pursue,  dining  off-duty 
time,  general  education  courses  related  to  Au'  Force  enlisted  and  officer 
career  fields. 

Apprentice  program. — This  is  designed  to  provide  all-around  skilled 
journeymen  for  key  occupations. 

In-service  training  of  civilian  personnel. — This  is  a  program  of  on-the- 
job  training  of  civilian  persoimel,  designed  to  increase  their  proficiency 
and  effectiveness. 

Specialized  aircraft  maintenance. — Under  this  program  arrangements 
are  made  to  have  Air  Force  civilian  employees  trained,  cost-free  or  on 
a  contract  basis,  at  factories  where  new  Air  Force  equipment  is  being 
built.  Personnel  so  trained  is  then  used  to  instruct  other  Air  Force 
personnel. 

Education  of  dependents. — The  purpose  of  this  program  has  been  to 
provide  primary  and  secondary  education,  or  its  equivalent  to  de- 
pendents of  Air  Force  civilian  and  military  personnel.  Local  public 
school  facilities  have  been  utilized  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 
Where  tuition  is  required,  a  contract  with  school  authorities  is  effected. 
Where  it  is  not  practical  to  use  a  nearby  school,  or  at  locations  where 
none  exists,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  operate  a  school  on  the 
Air  Force  installation. 

According  to  its  own  computations,  the  educational  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  involved  an  estimated  total  of 
approximately  $110,806,884  during  the  fiscal  year  1950.  The  figures 
presented  in  tliis  report  are  estimates  only.     In  some  cases,  such  as 
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that  of  in-service  training  of  civilian  personnel,  the  educational  activit}^ 
is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  daily  work.  In  other  cases,  the  obliga- 
tions for  education  are  included  in  the  basic  operations  appropriation. 

2.    AIR    TRAIXIXG    COMMAXD 

Activity:  Specialized  training  program  in  maintenance  and  operation 
of  aircraft  and  other  equipment  of  advanced  design 

Purpose. — To  provide  teaching  personnel  to  instruct  in  the  use  of 
new  Air  Force  equipment  at  Air  Force  installations;  and  to  provide 
a  nucleus  of  maintenance  and  operational  personnel  in  order  that 
equipiment  may  be  operated  as  soon  as  delivered. 

History  and  description. — This  program  originated  in  the  need  of  the 
Air  Force  for  personnel  trained  in  operation,  repair  and  maintenance 
of  new  equipment  during  the  period  in  advance  of  the  existence  of 
printed  guides  and  sources  of  information.  Training  on  new  equip- 
ment is  usually  conducted  at  Air  Force  installations,  and  skilled 
workers  are  utilized  as  instructors.  In  some  cases,  however,  cem- 
ployees  are  trained  at  factories  on  a  cost-free  or  contract  basis  when 
suitable  facilities  and  instructors  are  not  available  on  the  base,  or  in 
emergency  cases,  or  where  newness  and  secrecy  of  equipment  requires 
that  instructors  be  factory  technicians.  Civilians  who  receive  this 
training  are  used  extensively  to  instruct  other  workers. 

Legal  authorization. — Annual  appropriation  acts  provide  for — 

training  and  instruction  of  military  and  civilian  personnel  of  the  Air  Force, 
ncluding  tuition  and  related  expenses     *     *     * 

Obligation.^,  fiscal  year  7550.— $14,000. 

3.    COXTINENTAL    AIR    COMMAXD 

Activity:  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  program  in  co- 
operation ivith  colleges  and  universities 

Purpose. — To  develop  in  prospective  college  graduates  the  qualities 
of  leadership  and  other  attributes  essential  to  commissioned  officers, 
and  otherwise  prepare  them  for  immediate  assignment  to  specific 
duties  in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  and  the  Air 
National  Guard. 

History  and  de.'<cription. — The  postwar  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  program  was  begun  in  1946,  with  the  establislunent 
of  78  units  and  a  total  enrollment  of  approximately  8,700  students. 
The  program  expanded  steadily  and  was  comprised  of  127  units  with 
an  estimated  enrollment  of  approximately  66,000,  as  of  October  15, 
1950.  Annual  officer  production  from  this  program  will  reach  an 
estimated  7,600  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1951.  Administration 
of  the  program  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Commanding  General, 
Continental  Air  Command,  through  the  numbered  Air  Forces  under 
his  command,  to  the  individual  professors  of  air  science  and  tactics 
who  command  the  units  established  at  approved  educational 
institutions. 

Legal  authorization. — Section  40-47c,  National  Defense  Act  of 
1916,  as  amended. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  79-50.— $7,434,090. 
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4.    DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

Activity:  Aeronautics  research  arid  development ,  through  contracts  with 
educational  institutions 

Purpose. — ^To  pui'sue  basic  and  applied  research  and  development 
in  the  field  of  aeronautics  tlirough  contracts  with  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

History  and  description. — During  World  War  II  research  and  devel- 
opment necessarily  was  subordinated  to  the  mass  production  of 
materiel.  Military  activity  served  as  a  concrete  stimulant  to  research 
and  development  when  the  scientific  advances  of  the  enemy  became 
known  through  captured  equipment.  In  addition,  the  many  modifi- 
cations m  Ail-  Force  equipment  resulting  from  wartime  exigencies 
mdicated  the  necessity  for  and  potentialities  of  aggressive  xlir  Force 
research  and  development  in  the  interest  of  national  security.  In  the 
reexamination  of  research  and  development  requirements  made  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  following  principal  areas  emerged  as  requiring 
the  greatest  attention:  Aircraft  design,  guided  missiles,  ahcraft  and 
missile  production,  electronics,  meteorology,  aviation  riiedicine,. 
armament,  winterization,  atomic  energy,  human  resoin*ces.  These 
areas  assumed  a  high  degree  of  importance  because  of  their  indis- 
pensability  to  ah  power  as  it  obviously  would  have  to  be  emploj^ed 
in  the  futm'e  and  they  represent  the  core  of  the  Air  Force  research 
and  development  program. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  604,  Eightv-first  Congi'ess. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  i^JO.— $14,319,000. 

5.    DIRECTORATE  OF  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 

(a)  Activity:  Apprentice  training  program  Jor  civilian  personnel 

Purpose. — To  provide  skilled  journeymen  for  key  occupations;  to 
provide  the  trades  and  skills  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Air 
Force;  and  to  create  a  potential  reserve  of  skilled  workers  from  which 
supervisors  may  be  developed. 

History  and  description. — The  importance  of  the  apprentice  training 
was  demonstrated  during  World  War  II,  when  it  was  found  that  work- 
ers who  had  completed  apprenticeships  in  Air  Force  installations  were 
more  skilled  than  mechanics  recruited  from  other  t3"pes  of  work  out- 
side the  Air  Force.  The  present  apprentice-training  program  was 
organized  in  1946,  with  approximately  45  apprentices  in  trainmg  in 
SLX  trades.  The  program  has  expanded  until  there  are  now  approxi- 
mately 1,100  apprentices  in  training  in  12  trades  at  8  different  Air 
Force  installations.  Apprentice  coui-ses  vaiy  from  3  to  5  j^ears  de- 
pending on  the  trade.  The  apprenticeship  term  is  divided  uito 
periods  of  1,000  hours  of  combined  work  experience  and  related  m- 
struction.  Related  instruction  of  at  least  72  hours  in  each  1,000-hour 
period  is  provided  through  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  6  hours  of 
classroom  instruction  each  week.  An  exammation,  consisting  of  both 
wTitten  and  performance  tests,  is  given  apprentices  at  the  end  of  each 
period  prior  to  advancement. 

Legal  authorization. — Annual  appropriation  act. 
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Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Not  separately  identifiable  from 
general  appropriation  for 

expenses  necessary  for  the  maintenance,  operation,  and  modification  of  aircraft, 
and  for  maintenance,  operation,  repair  and  other  expenses  necessary  for  Air 
Force  facilities. 

(b)  Activity:  In-set  vice  training  for  civilian  employees 

Purpose. — To  orient  new  employees  to  their  assignments;  to  give 
continuous  training  to  hold  performance  to  requii-ed  standards;  and 
to  teach  higher  skills  so  that  employees  may  assume  greater  responsi- 
bilities. 

History  and  description. — Prior  to  1941,  there  was  no  organized 
program  for  training  civilian  employees  in  the  Army  or  Air  Force. 
On  the  basis  of  studies  made  by  mdustrial  personnel  experts  a  policy 
was  adopted  to  train  civilian  personnel.  The  program  is  based  on 
needs.  Responsibility  for  determining  these  needs  is  primarily  that 
of  operating  officials,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  civilian 
personnel  office.  Training  is  provided  for  new  employees,  and  for 
present  employees  to  increase  effectiveness  in  present  positions, 
prepare  for  upgrading,  and  to  meet  basic  skill  shortages,  in  the  follow- 
ing general  areas:  Orientation;  supervision  and  management;  skilled 
trades;  supply;  protective  and  personnel  services. 

Legal  authorization:  Annual  appropriation  act. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Training  is  accomplished  while  the 
employee  is  at  his  work  station.     There  are  no  identifiable  obligations. 

6.    DIRECTORATE  OF  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

(a)  Activity:  Ofi-duty  educational  program  jor  Air  Force  personnel 

Purpose. — To  provide  educational  opportunities  for  officers  and  air- 
men who  desire  to  study  during  off-duty  time  in  order  {a)  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  diplomas,  undergraduate  degrees,  or  graduate 
degrees,  and  (6)  to  improve  their  general  educational  background 
related  to  individual  career  fields. 

History  and  description. — The  off-duty  education  program  began 
after  World  War  II.  It  provides  opportunities  for  both  academic  and 
vocational  education  through  classroom  instruction  and  self-teaching 
or  correspondence  courses  normally  taught  in  civilian  academic  and 
vocational  institutions.  Subjects  offered  range  from  basic  elementary 
education  through  college.  Educational  guidance,  testing,  and  exam- 
ination services  are  also  provided. 

Operation  "Bootstrap"  offers  officers  and  airmen  an  opportunity 
to  pursue  during  off-duty  time,  general  educational  courses  leading  to 
an  undergraduate  or  graduate  degree.  Operation  "Midnight  Oil" 
offers  airmen  an  opportunity  to  pursue  during  off-duty  time,  general 
educational  courses  that  are  related  to  individual  career  fields.  Separ- 
ate lists  of  basic  career  courses  have  been  published  for  each  of  the  42 
airman  career  fields.  The  Air  Force  off-duty  education  program  is 
carried  on  with  the  cooperation  of  accredited  civilian  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  580,  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
and  animal  appropriation  act. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Obligations  for  this  program  are  not 
separable  from  cost  of  operation  of  bases. 
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(b)  Activity:  Promsion  of  primary  and  secondary  education  for  de- 
pendents {1950Y 

Purpose. — To  provide  primar}^  and  secondary  education  to  depend- 
ents of  military  and  civilian  persomiel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
residing  on  Federal  property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  or  stationed  overseas  on  Air  Force  bases. 

Histoiy  and  description. — Local  public-school  facilities  have  been 
utiUzed  to  the  fullest  extent  to  provide  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion for  dependents  of  military  personnel  residing  on  Federal  property 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Air  Force.  Wlien  tuition  payments  have 
been  required,  a  contract  favorable  to  the  Air  Force  has  been  effected 
with  authorities  of  the  school  districts  wherein  the  Air  Force  installa- 
tion is  located.  In  cases  Avhere  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  use  a 
nearby  school,  a  contract  has  been  made  with  a  nearby  school  district 
to  operate  a  school  on  the  installation.  ^Vlienever  it  has  been  im- 
practical to  arrange  for  operation  of  a  school  through  a  regularly 
organized  school  district,  a  service-operated  school  has  been  estab- 
lished on  the  base.  Civilian  instructors  have  been  employed  to  con- 
duct the  school  by  the  local  base  commander.  In  overseas  areas, 
schools  are  service-operated  by  C[ualified  civilian  instructors  employed 
and  paid  from  appropriated  and  nonappropriated  funds.  Schools 
receive  their  accreditation  by  recognized  accrediting  agencies  in  the 
United  States.  If  it  is  impractical  to  organize  a  school  in  an  overseas 
area  because  of  the  number  of  students,  correspondence  courses  are 
utilized.  These  correspondence  courses  are  taken  through  fully 
accredited  schools  established  for  this  purpose  in  the  United  States. 

Legal  authorization. — Annual  appropriation  act. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950.— $630,254. 

7.    DIRECTORATE    OF    TRAINING 

(a)  Actimty:  Air  Force  technical  training  program 

Purpose. — To  train  military  personnel  at  military  stations  in  the 
necessary  technical  skills  required  to  man  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

History  and  description. — The  United  States  Air  Force  entered  the 
fiscal  year  1949  with  a  student-in-training  load  of  15,419,  and  with 
excessive  shortages  in  its  authorized  troop  strength.  An  anal3^sis  of 
training  requirements  in  the  technical  areas  was  completed  by  mid- 
fiscal  year  1949,  and  the  training  rate  was  increased  by  approximately 
50  percent.  Another  analysis  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1950 
revealed  that  training  production  was  higher  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. Therefore,  the  projected  peak  student-in-training  load  was 
reduced  by  approximately  17  percent.  The  actual  peak  student-in- 
training  load  of  31,220  w^as  reached  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year  1950.  Thereafter,  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1950,  the 
student-in-training  load  underwent  an  orderly  and  progressive  re- 
duction toward  the  figure  of  25,000  required  to  meet  United  States 
Air  Force  attritional  requirements. 

The  Air  Force  technical  training  program  is  a  comprehensive 
educational  project  covering  the  w^ide  range  of  knowledge  and  skills 
needed  to  carry  on  the  activities  of  the  Air  Force.  Included  within 
its  scope  are  the  basic  indoctrination  of  military  personnel,  technical 

♦  This  activity  is  being  principally  transferred  in  1951  to  the  OfBce  of  Education  under  provisions  of  Public 
Law  815  and  874,  81st  Cong. 
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training  in  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  aircraft,  in 
gunnery,  aerial  photography,  electronics,  radar  operation  and  main- 
tenance and  many  other  specialized  skills,  in  administration,  and  in 
housekeeping  and  management.  This  training  in  vocational  and 
technical  fields  is  at  a  secondary  school  level  and  is  carried  on  in 
military  stations  in  Colorado,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas, 
and  Wyoming.  Foreign  personnel  from  Canada,  South  America, 
Europe,  the  Philippines  and  some  Asiatic  countries  participate  in 
this  program  at  no  direct  cost  to  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

Legal  authorization. — Annual  appropriation  act. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  ^550.— $87,371,344. 

(6)  Activity:  Civilian  institutions  program  for  technical  and  scientific 
education  of  Air  Force  person  nel 

Purpose. — To  train  United  States  Air  Force  officer  personnel  in 
technical,  scientific,  and  professional  subjects  in  selected  civilian 
educational  institutions  in  order  to  provide  qualified  regular  officer 
personnel  to  fill  specific  Air  Force  positions. 

History  and  description. — The  current  civilian  institution  program 
of  the  Air  Force  is  a  continuation  of  a  practice  of  long  standing 
whereby  the  Armed  Forces  ma}^  augment  the  training  of  personnel 
by  utilizing  the  facilities  of  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

In  1946  the  undergraduate  program  was  monitored  by  Head- 
quarters Air  University,  Max^v^ell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala.  The  selection 
and  assignment  of  officers  for  the  graduate  technical  program  was 
made  by  Headquarters  United  States  Air  Force  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton,  Ohio.  At  that 
time  approximately  1,000  troop  spaces  were  allotted  the  program  at 
a  tuition  cost  of  approximately  $500,000.  Since  1948  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  has  been  the  monitoring 
headquarters  for  the  entire  program.  The  institute  annually  selects 
officers  for  assignment  to  civilian  colleges  and  universities  for  advanced 
education  in  fields  that  correspond  to  Air  Force  requirements  for 
competently  trained  officer  specialists.  During  the  fiscal  year  1950 
approximately  1,200  Air  Force  officers  were  enrolled  in  75  partici- 
pating civilian  institutions  at  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
levels,  and  approximately  200  officers  were  enrolled  in  short  courses 
of  a  specialist  nature  in  participating  civilian  institutions. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  870,  Eightieth  Congress. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — $684,194. 

(c)  Activity:  Medical  education  and  research  program 

Purpose. — To  conduct  courses  in  aviation  medicine,  air  evacuation, 
and  allied  fields,  and  to  conduct  research  in  aviation  medicine. 

History  and  description. — The  United  States  Air  Force  School  of 
Aviation  Medicine  originated  as  a  result  of  War  Department  Special 
Order  243,  dated  October  18,  1917,  which  appointed  a  Medical 
Research  Board  to  "investigate  all  conditions  which  affect  the  effi- 
ciency of  military  pilots  and  consider  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
selection  and  their  physical  and  mental  fitness."  The  first  action  of 
the  Board  was  to  establish  an  Aeromedical  Research  Laboratory  at 
Hazelhurst  Field,  Mineola,  Long  Island.  In  May  1919  a  school  for 
flight  surgeons  was  added  to  train  medical  officers  for  duty  with  air 
units.  In  Novemberl919  this  institution  was  moved  to  Mitchel  Field; 
in  June  1926  to  Brooks  Field,  Tex.;  and  finally  in  October  1931  it  was 
located  at  Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Tex. 
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In  1921  the  school  was  redesignated  the  School  of  Aviation  Medicine 
and  became  a  special  service  school.  From  a  very  small  beginning 
the  School  of  Aviation  Medicine  had  a  gradual  but  firly  constant 
growth  until  the  early  part  of  World  War  II.  During  the  war,  expan- 
sion was  rapid  and  several  branch  schools  were  established  at  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  at  the  San  Antonio  Aviation  Cadet 
Center.  These  were  deactivated  after  the  war.  All  activities  are 
now  concentrated  at  Randolph  Field,  Tex.  A  branch  facility  is  to  be 
established  at  Gunter  Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  dm-ing  the 
fiscal  year  1951. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  Medical 
Service  on  June  8,  1949,  the  Medical  Department,  United  States 
Army,  conducted  medical  ti-aining  for  personnel  on  duty  with  the 
Air  Force,  except  for  the  training:  conducted  at  the  School  of  Aviation 
Medicine.  The  Army  Aledical  Department  budgeted  for  the  medical 
education  program  during  the  fiscal  year  1950.  The  Air  Force  has 
continued  to  utilize  trainmg  facilities  of  the  Army  and  Navy  where 
courses  conducted  by  these  services  are  suitable. 

Legal  authorization.— Noi  established  by  statute. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1 950 .—$222 ,002  .^ 

(d)  Activity:  Research  training  program  for  technical,  scientific,  and  pro- 
fessional personnel  in  institutions  of  higher  learning 

Purpose. — To  provide  Air  Force  personnel  with  the  skills  and  knowl- 
edge needed  to  enable  them  to  pursue  a  comprehensive  and  intensive 
research  and  development  program  to  give  the  United  States  the  air 
weapons  needed  for  national  security;  to  train  eligible  civilian  employ- 
ees in  advanced  scientific  and  technical  subjects  to  prepare  them  for 
key  scientific  and  engineering  positions. 

History  and  description. — After  World  War  II  the  Air  Force  expe- 
rienced difficulty  in  retaining  highh'  qualified  technical,  scientific,  and 
professional  personnel.  To  provide  a  continuous  supply  of  such  per- 
sonnel a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Ohio  State  University  in  1946 
which  provided  for  training  of  eligible  employees  at  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base  under  university  supervision.  The  school  became 
known  as  the  Civilian  Graduate  Center.  It  provides  training  in 
sciences  and  management  essential  to  the  progress  of  research  activi- 
ties in  the  Air  Material  Command  and  for  the  professional  growth  of 
engineering  and  scientific  personnel.  It  also  provides  for  consulta- 
tion, instruction,  and  research  participation.  Graduate  training  in 
communication  research  in  the  Watson  Laboratories  of  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.,  is  designed  to  increase  the  skills  of  engineers  engaged  in  further- 
ing communications  development.  In  addition,  provision  is  made  for 
short  units  of  training  at  other  educational  institutions  such  as  Boston 
University,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Harvard,  and  the 
University  of  California. 

Legal  authorization. — Annual  appropriation  act 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950.— %\^2, 000. 

F.  Department  op  Justice 

1.    SUMMARY 

The  educational  activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice  include 
seven  programs  which  fall  into  two  main  categories:  (1)  Adult  educa- 
tion for  aliens  preparatory  to  naturalization  and  for  inmates  of  penal 
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and  correctional  institutions;  and  (2)  training  programs  in  law-enforce- 
ment procedures  for  personnel  of  the  Department  and  for  law-enforce- 
ment officers  from  State,  county,  and  local  governing  units. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  conducts  a  National  Pohce 
Academy  for  State,  county,  and  local  police  officers.  Formalized 
instruction  is  offered  in  the  fundamentals  of  law  enforcement,  with 
emphasis  on  training  of  police  executives  and  instructors.  In  its  field 
police  schools  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  makes  available  a 
variety  of  special-purpose  courses  to  meet  specific  needs  of  State, 
county,  or  local  enforcement  agencies.  In  addition  to  the  training 
services  available  to  law-enforcement  officers  from  other  units  of  gov- 
ernment, the  Bureau  provides  for  its  own  agents  an  in-service  train- 
ing program  in  the  procedures  of  enforcement  of  Federal  laws  and  of 
investigation  of  violations  of  Federal  laws. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  cooperates  with  public 
schools  and  community  agencies  in  assisting  alien  candidates  for 
naturalization  to  meet  the  educational  requii'ements  of  the  natural- 
ization law.  B}^  statute  the  Service  prescribes  the  scope  and  nature 
of  the  examination  of  petitioners  and  makes  recommendations  to  the 
naturalization  courts  regarding  their  admissibility.  In  order  to  dis- 
charge this  responsibility  the  Service  is  empowered  to  prepare  and 
distribute  textbooks  on  citizensliip  to  the  candidates,  and  to  encourage 
their  participation  in  adult  educational  programs  provided  by  the 
public  schools  or  other  agencies. 

In  addition  to  its  educational  services  to  adult  aliens,  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  cames  on  two  training  programs  for  its  o\^^l  personnel. 
The  Border  Patrol  Training  School  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  instructs  patrol 
inspectors  in  the  immigi-ation  laws  and  regulations,  in  procedures  for 
carrying  out  their  enforcement  duties,  and  in  the  Spanish  language. 
A  correspondence  training  course  is  offered  field  personnel  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  in  immigration  law,  regidations,  and  policies. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.,^ 
offer  an  integrated  program  of  general  and  vocational  education  to  the 
inmates  of  the  25  Federal  penal  and  correctional  institutions,  ranging 
from  the  adult  illiterate  to  the  college  level  in  the  academic  field 
covering  40  skilled  and  semiskilled  trades  in  the  vocational  field. 

According  to  computations  made  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
obligations  for  all  of  these  programs  for  the  fiscal  vear  1950  amount 
to  $1,171,479.12  for  operating  and  $14,936.88  for  administrative  costs, 
or  a  total  of  $1,186,416. 

2.    BUREAU    OF    PRISONS    AND    FEDERAL    PRISON    INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Activity:  General  and  vocational  education  of  inmates  of  Federal  penal 
and  correctional  institutions 

Purpose. — To  conduct  a  program  of  general  education  and  voca- 
tional training  in  Federal  penal  and  correctional  institutions  which 
will  afford  maximum  opportunity  for  inmates  to  acquire  such  knowl- 
edge and  occupational  skills  as  will  enable  them  >to  adjust  to  society 
and  earn  a  livelihood  upon  release. 

History  and  description. — For  a  number  of  years  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  has  made  available  general  and  academic  education  for  the 
inmates  of  its  25  institutions.  Classes  range  from  the  adult  illiterate 
to  college  level.     Much  of  this  work  is  accredited  by  the  departments 
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of  education  of  the  States  within  the  bounds  of  which  the  particular 
institutions  are  located. 

The  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.  (a  Government-owned  cor- 
poration established  to  administer  all  industrial  operations  in  the 
Federal  prison  system),  finances  and  conducts  a  diversified  program 
of  vocational  education  in  the  25  institutions  of  the  Bureau.  This 
program  includes  42  trade  shops,  occupational  on-the-job  training  in 
institutional  maintenance,  and  industrial  shops  in  40  sldlled  and 
semiskilled  occupations.  These  are  supplemented  by  related  train- 
mg  courses  and  a  number  of  handicraft  shops  for  exploratory,  thera- 
peutic and  pre  vocational  purposes. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1950  there  were  522  general  and  academic 
classes  meeting  regularl}^  with  an  enrollment  of  5,030.  In  the  skilled 
and  semiskilled  occupations  there  were  508  shops  and  vocational 
projects  offering  training  with  an  enrollment  of  4,948.  In  addition, 
3,535  inmates  pursued  correspondence  courses.  Class  instruction  in 
related  subjects,  such  as  trade  theory,  shop  matbematics,  working 
drawings,  vocational  English,  et  cetera,  provided  instruction  for  an 
average  em'ollment  of  3,117  vocational  trainees.  Trainees  are 
assisted  in  finding  proper  employment.  During  the  fiscal  year  1950 
there  were  1,085  successful  placements  from  the  training  units. 
Many  more  placements  were  secured  tlirough  the  cooperation  of 
State  employment  services. 

Legal  authorization. — ^Bureau  of  Prisons:  Sections  4001  and  4002, 
title  18  U.  S.  C,  Rev.  46  Stat.  325;  section  4081,  title  18  U.  S.  C, 
Rev.  46  Stat.  390.  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.:  Section  4123, 
title  18  U.  S.  C,  Rev.  46  Stat.  391;  section  4126,  title  18  U.  S.  C, 
Rev.  46  Stat.  392,  48  Stat.  1211.  Pubhc  Law  521,  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, 62  Stat.  230.  Public  Law  821,  Eightieth  Congress,  62  Stat. 
1100. 

Obligations,  fscal  year  1950. — ^Bureau  of  Prisons,  operating  $250,000. 
F'ederal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  operating  $388,000. 

3.    FEDERAL    BUREAU    OF    INVESTIGATIOX 

(a)  Activity:  Operation  of  the  FBI  National  Academy 

Purpose. — To  train  State,  municipal,  county,  and  other  local  law- 
enforcement  officers  as  instructors  and  executives  in  the  field  of  law- 
enforcement. 

History  and  description. — The  Academy  was  established  in  1935. 
Three  sessions  of  12  weeks  each  are  conducted  annualh^  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Quantico,  Va.  Instruction  covers  the  broad  aspects  of 
law  enforcement,  including  training  in  the  work  of  police  executives 
and  police  instructors.  The  last  2  weeks  of  each  session  are  devoted 
to  specialized  training  in  elective  subjects.  Transportation  costs,  liv- 
ing and  other  incidental  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  officers  in 
attendance.  There  is  no  charge  for  the  instruction  offered  or  the 
facilities  utilized.  Trainees  are  employed  throughout  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  United  States  and  various  foreign  countries.  During 
the  fiscal  years  1949  and  1950,  335  individuals  were  afforded  such 
training. 

Legal  authorization. — Annual  budget  and  appropriation. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $9,787.50;  administrative, 
none. 
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(6)  Activity:  Operation  oj field  police  schools 

Purpose. — To  provide  basic,  advanced,  specialized  and  refresher 
courses  of  instruction  to  State,  county,  municipal  and  other  local 
law-enforcement  agencies. 

History  and  description. — This  program  of  training  has  been  devel- 
oped since  the  establishment  of  the  FBI  National  Academy  for  police 
training  in  1935.  In  each  instance  the  type  of  training  given  and  the 
length  of  the  course  on  instruction  depends  upon  the  expressed  needs 
of  the  agency  requesting  it.  During  the  fiscal  years  1949  and  1950, 
6,259  individuals  were  afforded  training  in  such  courses,  representing 
law-enforcement  agencies  in  the  continental  United  States  and  its 
Territories. 

Legal  authorization. — Annual  budget  and  appropriation. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Not  identifiable. 

(c)  Activity:  Provision  oj  in-service  agent  training 

Purpose. — To  train  special  agents  in  Federal  procedure,  the  inves- 
tigation of  violations  of  Federal  laws  over  which  the  FBI  has  juris- 
diction, and  the  handling  of  other  statutory  responsibilities. 

History  and  description. — The  program  was  begun  in  1925  and  has 
been  developed  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  FBI's  responsi- 
bilities. Trainees  are  employed  throughout  continental  United  States 
and  its  Territories.  During  the  fiscal  j-ears  1949  and  1950,  2,554 
employees  were  afforded  such  training. 

Legal  authorization. — Annual  budget  and  appropriation. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $492,691.62;  administra- 
tive, $14,936.88. 

4.    IMMIGRATION    AND    NATURALIZATION    SERVICE 

(a)  Activity:  Cooperation  with  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States, 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii,  in  a  program  oj  citizenship  education  jor  candi- 
dates for  naturalization  studying  under  the  supervision  oj  the  public 
schools 

Purpose. — To  encourage  and  assist  candidates  for  naturalization 
to  meet  the  educational  requirements  of  the  naturalization  law. 

History  and  description. — The  Federal  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  was  first  authorized  by  law  in  1918  to  cooperate  with 
the  public  schools  in  providing  adult  education  for  the  foreign-born, 
by  sending  them  information  about  applicants  for  naturalization,  and 
by  preparing  and  suppljmig  citizenship  textbooks  to  the  schools  with- 
out cost.  The  Nationality  Act  of  1940  continued  these  provisions 
and  broadened  the  powers  of  the  Service  by  authorizing  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Naturalization 

to  prescribe  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  examination  of  petitioners  for  naturaliza- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  making  appropriate  recommendations  to  the  naturalization 
courts. 

Section  327  (c).  Nationality  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  authorized  the 
Service  to  prepare  and  distribute  citizenship  textbooks  to  candidates 
for  naturalization  studying  within  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
public  schools.  The  Service  possesses  no  authority  as  a  teaching 
organization,  but  merely  cooperates  in  programs  provided  by  the 
public  schools  and  local  communities.  As  the  agency  required  by 
law  to  determine  whether,   and  under  what  conditions,   particular 
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aliens  shall  enter  and  remain  in  the  United  States,  and  to  inquu'e  as 
to  their  qualifications  for  citizenship,  it  is  able  to  encourage  aliens 
to  take  advantage  of  public  educational  programs. 

Legal  authorization.—^^  Stat.  1018;  8  U.  S.  C.  704;  54  Stat.  1151; 
8  U.  S.  C.  727;  54  Stat.  1154;  8  U.  S.  C.  732;  54  Stat.  1163;  8  U.  S.  C. 
744. 

Obligation s,Jiscal  year  1950. — Operating  approximately  $5,000;  text- 
book printing,  approximately  $10,000. 

(6)  Activity:  Correspondence  training  program  jor  field  personnel 

Purpose. — To  instruct  field  personnel  by  mail  in  immigration  and 
naturalization  law,  current  administrative  and  court  adjudications 
made  thereon,  and  agency  policy  for  the  enforcement  of  regulations. 

History  and  description. — The  program  was  inaugurated  in  July 
1946,  in  a  refresher  school  for  inspectors  and  examiners  to  follow  up 
training  given  to  returned  veterans.  Other  personnel  were  later 
included.  Thirty-four  correspondence  lessons  are  offered  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  to  employees.  Each  lesson  covers  a  specific  phase  of  law, 
regulations,  and  policy,  such  as :  determining  nationality,  classification 
of  arriving  aliens,  head  tax,  alien  registration,  et  cetera.  Lessons  are 
arranged  in  order  of  operation,  from  determining  the  nationality  of 
an  arriving  person  through  deportation  or  naturalization  of  aliens. 
Each  lesson  involves  an  average  of  12  hours  research  in  law  and  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  decisions;  and  is  pursued  on  the  student's 
o^^^l  time.     Completed  exercises  are  reviewed  in  the  training  office. 

Legal  authorization. — Notice  90.1  of  title  8,  general  authority  of 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  and  notice  1.15, 
authorities  delegated  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  Administrative 
Division. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating  and  administrative  not 
separable;  $7,500  chargeable  to  this  program;  no  funds  specifically 
authorized. 

(c)  Activity:  Operation  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Border  Patrol 
Training  School,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Purpose. — To  train  patrol  inspectors  in  the  immigration  and  na- 
tionality laws  and  regulations,  their  duties  and  their  authority  as 
enforcement  officers,  the  basic  methods  of  field  operations,  and  the 
Spanish  language. 

History  and  description. — The  border  patrol  was  set  up  in  July  1924, 
with  a  few  basic  duties  and  relatively  simple  techniques.  By  the 
early  1930's  the  increased  duties  of  the  patrol  made  a  training  program 
for  the  patrol  inspectors  imperative.  Training  schools  were  estab- 
lished in  various  districts  in  1933  and  a  national  school  was  set  up  in 
El  Paso  in  1937  because  of  the  concentration  of  border  patrol  officers 
in  that  area. 

The  courses  instruct  patrol  inspectors  in  the  immigration  and  na- 
tionality laws  and  regulations,  and  liasic  methods  of  carrying  out  their 
enforcement  duties.  Instruction  in  the  Spanish  language  is  provided. 
All  officers  must  meet  certain  established  standards  after  training. 

Legal  authorization. — Notice  90.1  of  title  8,  general  authority  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  and  notice  1.15, 
authorities  delegated  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  Administrative 
Division. 
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Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — -Operating  and  administrative  costs, 
including  salaries  of  instructing  personnel,  supplies  and  equipment, 
approximated  $8,500. 

G.  Post  Office  Department 

According  to  information  obtained  from  the  Post  Office  Department, 
it  is  carrying  out  no  activities  within  the  scope  of  this  study. 

H.  Department  of  the  Interior 

1.    SUMMARY 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  carries  out  a  wide  variety  of  educa- 
tional activities  in  the  following  bureaus  and  offices:  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Geological  Survey, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  and  the  Office  of  Territories. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  conducts  a  management  training  pro- 
gram for  trainees  who  are  selected  from  the  junior  management 
assistant  register  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  from  career 
employees  of  the  Department  who  have  demonstrated  aptitude  for 
management  work.  The  training  period  covers  9  months,  and  in- 
cludes 3  weeks  of  conferences  at  the  begimiing  of  the  program  on 
policies  and  administrative  methods  of  the  Department;  a  weeldy 
meeting  thereafter  for  group  discussions;  counseling  by  the  supervisory 
training  officer;  academic  w^ork  at  one  of  the  local  universities  under 
tuition-free  scholarship  arrangements;  and  wiitten  progress  reports 
and  diversified  training  assignments  under  competent  supervision, 
scheduled  in  accordance  with  the  Department's  needs  and  each  train- 
ee's qualifications  and  training  requirements.  This  training  program 
combines  practical  experience  in  management  with  broad  studies  of 
public  administration.  A  supervisor's  forum,  which  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  improvement  of  supervision  in  the  Department  by  the 
development  and  training  of  present  and  potential  supervisors,  and 
a  reporting  class,  to  prepare  stenographers  for  speed  in  verbatim 
conference  reporting,  are  also  conducted  by  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Under  the  Government's  foreign  economic-assistance  program, 
engineers,  students,  technicians,  and  other  persons  from  foreign 
countries  are  trained  in  the  various  scientific  and  technical  activities 
carried  on  by  the  Department.  This  training  enables  the  trainees 
later  to  pass  on  the  techniques  acquired  during  their  training  period 
to  their  countr3rmen,  in  an  efl'ort  to  improve  their  own  country's 
standard  of  living.  Some  of  the  fields  in  which  this  training  is  offered 
b}'^  the  Department  are  dam  engineering,  canal  engineering,  electrical 
engineering,  niechanical  engineering,  geology  and  petrography,  con- 
struction administration,  irrigation  project  operation  and  maintenance, 
power  operation,  topographic  mapping,  fishery  science,  wildlife  man- 
agement, tropical  medicine,  and  a  number  of  other  related  scientific 
and  technical  activities.  Training  programs  of  this  type  are  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Office  of  Territories. 
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Several  bureaus  of  the  Department,  including  the  Bonneville 
Power  AdministratioJi,  conduct  apprenticeship-training  programs 
to  provide  a  source  of  technically  trained  competent  workmen. 
Several  bureaus  cooperate  with  various  colleges  and  universities- 
in  providing  research  fellowships  to  graduate  students  which  afford 
a  mea?is  by  which  needed  research  can  be  expeditiously  conducted 
through  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  been  giving  financial  assistance 
to  public-school  districts  where  an  undue  Ijurden  has  been  created  on 
the  local  school  district  by  the  enrollment  of  dependents  of  emplo^'ees 
of  the  Department.^  Financial  assistance  has  also  been  given  to 
school  districts  to  encourage  them  to  enroll  Indian  children.  In  some 
States  contracts  have  been  negotiated  with  the  departments  of  edu- 
cation for  educating  Indians.  \Yhere  such  contracts  have  been  negoti- 
ated, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  withdra\\ai  from  educational 
activities,  retaming  only  those  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  reservations. 
Elementary  and  secondary  schoolijig.  finajiced  entirely  by  the  Depart- 
ment, is  provided  for  Indian.  Eskimo,  and  Aleut  children  of  oTic-fourth 
or  more  native  blood  who  are  unable  to  attend  public  schools,  or  where 
public-school  facilities  are  not  available,  such  as  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. The  program  of  Indian  education  is  the  largest  educational 
activity  administered  by  the  Department. 

The  Yosemite  Field  School,  operated  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  schools  iii  the  country  offering  specialized  naturalist 
training.  This  program  has  been  important  to  students  who  became 
employees  of  the  Park  Service  as  park  natiu'alists,  ranger  naturalists, 
or  museum  curators. 

Extensive  health  and  safety  programs  are  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  not  only  to  train  employees  of  the  Bureau  but  also  to  train 
persons  employed  in  the  mining  and  related  industries.  In  addition 
to  this  activity,  the  Bureau  maintains  a  library  of  motion-picture 
films,  available  to  the  public,  which  give  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
mining  industry  in  an  effort  to  promote  health  and  safet}^,  and  increase 
efficiency. 

According  to  an  estimate  made  in  the  Departmert  of  the  Interior, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1950,  obligations  of  the  Department  for  educa- 
tional operations  amounted  to  about  $18,812,307.  Most  of  this  sum 
was  obligated  for  the  purpose  of  educating  Indian  children.  An 
additional  $292,727  was  obligaJ:ed  for  administration  in  connection 
with  the  educational  programs.  Due  to  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
activities,  it  was  found  difficult  to  clearly  segregate  the  administrative 
costs  from  operating  costs  in  some  cases.  Consequently,  in  some 
instances  administrative  costs,  as  distinguished  from  operating  costs, 
are  estimated  figures.  Total  obligations  for  operating  and  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  programs  for  fiscal  year  1950,  according  to  the 
departmental  estimate,  amounted,  to  about  $19,105,034.  In  addi- 
tion, expenchtures  for  the  construction  of  educational  facilities  for 
Indians  amouned  to  $3,485,692,  making  the  total  estimated  de- 
partmental expenditures  for  all  educational  activities  $22,590,726. 

'  This  activity  is  being  transferred  to  the  responsibility  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  under  provision 
of  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Cong. 
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2.    BONNEVILLE    POWER    ADMINISTRATION 

(a)  Activity:  Apprenticeship  training  program 

Purpose. — To  provide  Bonneville  Power  Administration  with 
technically  trained,  competent  workmen  and  to  promote  and  maintain 
high  standards  of  workmanship. 

History  and  description. — The  standard  apprenticeship  plan  for  all 
trades  and  crafts  in  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  was  prepared 
in  1946  by  the  central  joint  comicil  in  apprenticeship  and  the  various 
craft  apprenticeship  committees  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion and  was  approved  by  the  appropriate  State  and  Federal  officials. 
The  plan  was  prepared  as  part  of  the  apprenticeship  program  estab- 
lished by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  to  provide  a  source  of 
technically  trained,  competent  workmen  and  to  promote  and  maintain 
high  standards  of  workmanship. 

The  plan  sets  up  a  program  of  systematic  work  experience  under  the 
supervision  of  proficient  mechanics  and  related  instruction  under  the 
du-ection  of  qualified  instructors.  It  seeks  to  develop  highly  skilled 
craftsmen  capable  of  exercising  independent  judgment;  of  under- 
standing the  theory  uderlying  their  work ;  of  knowing  the  laws  and 
regulations  applicable  to  the  work;  and  of  advancing  in  time  to  posi- 
tions of  leadership  and  responsibility. 

Approximately  34  individuals  participate  amiually.  They  receive 
salary,  and  if  veterans,  they  receive  subsistence  allowance.  No  school 
or  tuitional  costs  are  paid  by  the  Administration. 

Legal  authorization. — Bonneville  Project  Act  (as  amended),  16 
U.  S.  C.  832a  (f)  and  832i  (b). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — No  special  payments  are  made  to  ap- 
prentices by  BonneviUe  Power  Administration  other  than  by  wages. 
Administrative,  $3,510. 
(6)  Activity:  College  cooperative  research  program 

Purpose. — To  provide  a  means  by  which  research  needed  by 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  can  be  expeditiously  conducted 
through  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

History  and  description. — The  college  cooperative  research  program 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  was  inaugurated  in  1945 
to  afford  a  means  by  which  problems  to  which  the  Administration 
required  answers  could  be  undertaken  for  study  on  a  jointly  financed 
basis  by  cooperating  universities  and  colleges.  The  program  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  BonnevUle  Power  Administration  to  obtain 
needed  data  at  much  less  expense  than  would  be  incuiTed  if  the  Ad- 
ministration had  undertaken  the  research  itself.  The  studies  which 
have  been  instituted  are  related  to  various  phases  of  the  Administra- 
tion's responsibilities  and  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  results  have 
been  or  can  be  immediately  incorporated  into  the  Administration's 
work  or  planning.  The  program  is  maintained  at  approximately 
the  same  scale  from  ^^ear  to  year. 

Legal  authorization. — Bonneville  Project  Act,    16  U.   S.   C.   832a 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operatmg  $48,100;  represents  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration's  share  of  costs  of  project  as  reimbursed 
to  colleges.     BPA's  costs  of  administration  are  not  included. 
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3.    BUREAU    OF    INDIAN    AFFAIRS 

Activity:  Indian  education 

Purpose. — (fl)  To  encourage  enrollment  of  Indian  pupils  in  public 
schools  when  this  is  feasible,  b}^  meeting  a  portion  of  the  educational 
costs  where  necessary  because  of  the  presence  of  nontaxable  land; 
and  (b)  to  provide  elementary  and  secondary  schooling  for  Indian, 
Eskimo,  and  Aleut  children  of  one-fourth  or  more  native  blood  unable 
to  attend  public  schools.^ 

History  and  description. — For  many  years  a  few  Indian  children  were 
accepted  in  public  schools  located  near  their  habitations.  The  number 
increased  from  year  to  year,  and  their  attendance  at  the  public  schools 
tended  to  speed  up  the  acquisition  of  spoken  English  by  these  children 
and  facilitate  their  adaptation  to  the  surrounding  non-Indian  culture 
pattern.  By  1928  a  Federal  policy  of  obtaining  admission  of  Indian 
children  to  local  public  schools  was  firmly  established.  The  Johnson 
O'Malley  Act  of  1934  authorized  contracts  with  State  agencies  for 
Indian  education.  The  first  State  contract  was  with  California  in 
1935.  In  1950,  14  such  contracts  were  negotiated  with  State  de- 
partments of  education,  as  well  as  individual  contracts  with  45  school 
districts  in  5  additional  States  making  provision  for  over  31,000 
Indian  pupils.  Where  State  contracts  have  been  negotiated,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  withdrawn  from  educational  activities, 
retaining  onl}'  those  schools  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country. 

Among  the  first  responsibilities  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  its  relation  to  Indians  was  that  of  furnishing  schools  specifically 
for  Indians.  Many  early  treaties  pledged  the  Government  to  build 
and  operate  schools  as  part  of  the  purchase  price  for  land  relinquished 
by  the  Indians.  Early  appropriations  for  the  pnrpose  were  often  paid 
to  missionary  bodies  under  contract  to  perform  these  services.  In 
1897,  Congi-ess  terminated  such  contracts  and  set  forth  a  Federal 
polic}'^  that  Government  funds  might  no  longer  be  paid  toward 
sectarian  education.  This  policy  has  subsequently  been  modified  to 
permit  subsistence  contracts  with  mission  schools  for  the  boarding- 
home  care  of  indigent  children  but  not  including  educational  costs. 

For  many  years  it  was  Federal  policy  to  place  Indian  children  in 
boarding  schools  to  separate  them  from  tribal  conditions,  but  elemen- 
tary boarding  schools  are  now  restricted  to  the  enrollment  of  orphans, 
dependent  children,  or  those  who  live  too  far  away  from  schools  to 
attend  on  a  day  basis.  Indian  high-school  students  are  admitted  to 
Federal  vocational  boarding  high  schools  when  vocational  offerings 
are  not  available  in  local  day  high  schools.  Otherwise,  Indian 
children  are  enrolled  in  public  schools  where  these  are  available  or  in 
Federal  day  schools  located  near  their  homes.  A  continuing  program 
of  adult  education  is  also  carried  on  through  all  Federal  schools.  In 
1950,  85  boarding  and  150  day  schools  were  operated,  enrolling  over 
31,000  pupils. 

Educational  work  with  the  natives  of  Alaska  is  carried  on  through 
the  Alaska  Native  Service,  the  name  under  which  the  Indian  Service 
operates  in  the  Territory.  Here  also,  natives  are  admitted  to  Terri- 
torial public  schools  where  these  are  available.  Federal  schools  are 
operated  in  native  villages  where  other  educational  facilities  are  not 

•  This  proeram  has  heen  slightly  modifled  under  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Cong.,  administered  by 
the  U.  S.  OflBce  of  Education. 
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available.  In  1950,  3  boarding  schools  and  93  day  schools  were 
operated  in  Alaska,  enrolling  5,324  pupils. 

Legal  authorization. — (a)  48  Stat.  596  as  amended  49  Stat.  1458;  25 
U.  S.  C.  452;  (6)  25  U.  S.  C.  18. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950.— $17, 557, 5U,  of  which  $436,132  repre- 
sents supervisory  costs  in  connection  with  professional  program 
direction,  but  exclusive  of  administrative  costs  at  schools.  In  addi- 
tion, a  total  of  $3,485,692  was  spent  by  the  Bureau  lor  construction  of 
educational  facilities  for  Indians. 

4.    BUREAU    OF    MINES 

(a)  Activity:  Cooperative  program  for  graduate  study  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Purpose. — To  carry  out  research  on  problems  of  the  mineral  industry 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska. 

History  and  description. — Since  the  year  1917  the  University  of 
Washington  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Northwest 
Experiment  Station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  offered  four  to  six 
research  fellowships  annually  to  graduate  students  throughout  this 
country,  and  on  several  occasions  to  students  from  foreign  countries. 
Research  fellows  work  on  assigned  Bureau  of  Mines  investigations  of 
importance  to  the  mineral  industry  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
Alaska  and  spend  part  time  in  graduate  classroom  study.  The  results 
of  the  investigations  are  included  in  official  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Six  research  fellows  currently  are  carrying  on  investiga- 
tions relating  to  the  utilization  of  coal  and  nonmetallic  minerals. 
The  present  program  will  continue  indefinitely. 

Legal  authorization. — H.  R.  15669,  Sixty-third  Congress,  third 
session,  approved  March  3,  1915  (30  U.  S.  C.'8  and  9). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $1,000;  administrative, 
$2,000. 

{b)  Activity:  Employee  safety  training  program 

Purpose. — To  reduce  and  maintain  at  a  practical  minimum  injuries 
and  occupational  illnesses  among  employees  of  the  Bureau. 

History  and  description. — The  office  of  the  Bureau  safety  engineer 
was  authorized  in  November  1945.  Subsequently  five  full-time 
safety  engineers  have  been  assigned  to  plants  operated  by  the  Office  of 
Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels. 

Among  the  many  better-known  activities  of  safety  engineering  as  a 
profession  these  plant  safety  engineers  and  their  assistants  either  give 
or  supervise  group  training  in  first-aid  to  the  injured,  fire  protection, 
and  fire  fighting.  They  train  the  various  craftsmen  in  the  safe  use  of 
power  equipment  and  hand  toools.  They  instruct  new  employees 
individually  in  their  particular  job  hazards,  the  use  of  items  for  per- 
sonal protection,  and  inform  them  of  the  relationship  of  their  jobs  to 
over-all  plant  safety. 

The  safety  engineers  also  instruct  other  engineers,  designers,  and 
construction  supervisors  in  specific  uses  of  standard  or  special  methods 
or  materials  when  necessary  to  insure  safer  operations  in  their  own 
plant-experimental  or  pilot-plant  operations.  They  devise  organiza- 
tional charts  for  emeigencies  such  as  fires,  explosions  or  other  dis- 
ruptions of  plant  and  housing  facilities,  and  train  various  groups 
in  their  functions  and  places  in  emergencies. 
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Generally  they  inform  employees  and  their  families  in  the  better 
known  and  some  special  safeguards  to  health,  such  as  sanitation  and 
protection  against  toxic  plants  and  disease-bearing  insects  at  places 
where  the  Bureau  maintains  its  own  housing  facilities  for  employees. 

Legal  authorization. — Section  33  (c),  Federal  Employees  Compensa- 
tion Act,  as  amended  by  section  209  of  the  Federal  Employees  Com- 
pensation Act  of  October  14,  1949  (Public  Law  357,  81st  Cong.^ 
30  U.  S.  C,  1946  edition,  sees.  3,  4f,  4k,  5,  and  8). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $38,600;  administrative, 
$9,900. 

(c)  Activity:  International  informational  and  educational  activities  in 

cooperation  imth  the  Department  of  State 

Purpose. — -To  promote  better  understanding  of  the  United  States 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  to  strengthen  cooperative  inter- 
national relations. 

History  and  description. — In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  shortage 
of  scientists  and  engineers  trained  in  modern  methods  of  mineral 
research  and  mining  techniques  has  retarded  the  development  of 
many  countries  and  reduced  their  purchasing  power  for  mining  and 
allied  equipment,  in-service  training  awards  to  young  scientists,  min- 
ing engineers,  and  metallurgists  have  been  made  a  phase  of  technical 
cooperation  approved  and  sponsored  by  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  ScientiRc  and  Cultural  Cooperation.  Only  a  few  awards 
have  been  granted  thus  far  bv  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  beginning  in 
1948. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  402,  Eightieth  Congress,  dated 
January  27,  1948  (22  U.  S.  C,  1946  edition,  Supplement  3,  sees. 
1431-1479). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $3,900.  Funds  were  used 
for  subsistence  of  trainee,  transportation,  and  incidental  expenses  in 
connection  with  trainees  expenses;  none  has  been  used  for  admin- 
istrative costs. 

(d)  Activity:  Mine-safety  training  program 

Purpose. — To  promote  health  and  safety  among  employees  of  the 
mineral  industries. 

History  and  description. — The  mine-safety  educational  programs 
were  started  at  various  dates  and  at  present  are  divided  into  the 
following  principal  categories:  (a)  Accident-prevention  training  for 
supervisors  and  workmen  in  the  mineral  industries;  (6)  Holmes 
Safety  Association  councils  and  chapters;  (c)  first-aid  and  mine-rescue 
training  for  supervisors  and  workmen  in  the  mineral  industries. 

Educational  work  in  mine  safety  was  very  limited  until  after  1941, 
when  funds  and  personnel  were  made  available  under  Public  Law  49. 
The  opportunity  to  obtain  Bureau  of  Mines  training  in  matters 
pertaining  to  health  and  safety  is  now  available  in  all  mineral-pro- 
ducing States  and  Alaska.  Many  thousands  of  persons  are  now 
receiving  training  annually  in  accident  prevention,  first  aid  and 
mine  rescue  and  other  phases  of  mine  safety. 

Legal  authorization. — Organic  Act  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (36 
Stat.  369  (original)  and  37  Stat.  681  (amended))  and  Public  Law  49 
(30  U.  S.  C.  sees.  1,  3,  5,  6,  and  7;  4f  to  4o). 

Obligations ,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating  $816,954. 

07948 — 52 16 
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{e)   Activity:  Visual  education  program 

Purpose. — To  promote  safety,  efficiency,  economic  development, 
and  conservation  of  mineral  resources. 

History  and  description. — In  1918,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  co- 
operation with  the  mineral  and  allied  industries,  began  to  present  to 
students,  engineers,  and  the  general  public,  motion-picture  stories 
of  the  mining  industry.  This  activity  has  been  carried  on  in  an 
effort  to  improve  health  conditions,  increase  safety  and  efficiency,  and 
promote  the  economic  development  and  conservation  of  resources 
through  the  prevention  of  waste  in  mining,  quarrying,  metallurgical, 
and  other  mineral  industries.  Since  the  inception  of  this  work  the 
mineral  and  allied  industries  have  appropriated  approximately 
$4,000,000  to  enable  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  carry  it  forward.  The 
Bureau  has  a  library  of  films  consisting  of  approximately  14,000  reels 
on  85  subjects,  that  were  shown  during  the  past  year  on  almost 
175,000  occasions  to  audiences  in.excess  of  12  million  persons  (exclusive 
of  use  in  television) . 

All  costs  incidental  to  the  preparation  of  these  films  and  providing 
copies  for  Government  distribution  have  been  defrayed  by  the 
mineral  and  allied  industries.  The  work  of  obtaining  the  cooperation 
of  the  mineral  industries  and  the  details  of  their  production  have 
been  carried  on  under  the  contmuous  supervision  of  one  employee 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  films  carry  no  advertising  or  trade- 
marks. Each  film  bears  the  Bureau  of  Mmes  seal  and  a  brief 
acknowledgement  of  the  cooperation  of  the  sponsor. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  supervises  distribution  of  the  films  and  cir- 
culates about  one-third  through  its  own  field  offices  and  the  remainder 
through  the  visual  education  branches  of  universities,  public  libraries, 
city  and  county  boards  of  education,  and  similar  public-service 
agencies.  Borrowers  pay  no  charges  for  use  except  costs  of  transporta- 
tion from  and  to  the  distributing  centers.  The  Bureau  bears  the 
overhead  costs  connected  with  the  distribution  of  the  films  which  it 
circulates  tlu*ough  its  field  offices,  and  the  minor  costs  of  supervising 
distribution  through  the  other  circulating  agencies. 

Legal  authorization. — Organic  Act  of  1910,  as  amended  February  25, 
1913  (Public  Law  386,  63d  Cong.,  30  U.  S.  C.  sees.  1,  3,  5,  6,  and  7). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $40,000. 

5.    BUREAU    OF    RECLAMATION 

(a)  Activity:  Cooperative  settler-assistance  program  carried  out  in  col- 
laboration with  State  agricultural  colleges 

Purpose. — To  provide  technical  and  other  assistance  to  settlers  on 
reclamation  projects. 

History  and  description. — The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  long  recog- 
nized the  responsibility  of  land-grant  colleges  for  leadership  in 
agricultural  education  within  the  respective  States,  and  has  pursued 
a  polic}^  of  full  cooperation  with  the  colleges  in  carrying  out  relevant 
phases  of  this  activity.  Where  State  colleges  are  not  in  a  position  to 
provide,  through  regular  programs,  the  specialized  type  of  assistance 
required  by  new  settlers,  the  Bureau  collaborates  witli  them  in  provid- 
ing this  assistance.  It  makes  arrangements  with  the  agricultural 
extension  service  of  State  colleges  of  agriculture  for  the  help  of  county 
agents  in  serving  settlers  on  reclamation  lands  in  the  Western  States. 
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Legal  authorization. — Federal  Reclamation  Law  (act  of  June  17, 
1902,  32  Stat.  388). 

Obligations ,  fiscal  year  1950. — Administrative  $45,149.31. 

(6)  Activity:  Financial  assistance  to  local  school  districts  of  the  Fort  Peck 
project  whether  during  construction  or  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  project  {1950)  '" 

Purpose. — To  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  public-school 
districts  serving  the  Fort  Peck  project,  Montana,  for  the  education  of 
dependents  of  persons  engaged  on  that  project. 

History  and  description. — Public  Law  586,  Eightieth  Congress, 
second  session,  was  approved  June  3,  1948,  and  provided  for  payments 
to  school  districts  serving  the  Fort  Peck  project,  Montana  as  reim- 
bursement for  educational  facilities  furnished  by  the  district  to  de- 
pendents of  persons  engaged  in  the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  project  and  living  at  or  near  Fort  Peck  upon  real 
property  of  the  United  States  not  subject  to  taxation  by  State  or  local 
agencies  and  upon  which  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  are  not  made  by 
the  United  States. 

Legal  authorization.— Act  of  June  3,  1948  (62  Stat.  287). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Administrative  $2,970. 

(c)  Activity.  Financial  assistance  to  local  school  districts  while  projects 
of  the  Bureau  are  in  construction  status  {1950)  ^ 

Purpose. — To  provide  assistance  to  public-school  districts  for  the 
education  of  dependents  of  persons  employed  in  the  actual  construction 
of  Bm-eau  of  Reclamation  projects  or  features  of  projects  creating  an 
undue  burden  for  these  local  school  districts. 

History  and  description. — Assistance  to  school  districts  bearing  an 
undue  financial  burden  because  of  Federal  reclamation  construction 
activities  was  pro^'ided  under  Public  Law  835,  approved  June  29, 

1948,  and  Public  Law  841  (Interior  Department  appropriation  bill, 
1949).  The  administrative  proviso  in  Public  Law  841  authorized 
payments  to  school  districts,  provided  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
would  charge  and  collect  tuition  in  the  amount  of  $25  per  semester  for 
each  dependent  of  Bm-eau  employees  and  of  contractor  employees 
attending  such  schools.  The  requirement  for  the  collection  of  tuition 
was  contrary  in  many  States  to  constitutional  or  statutory  provisions 
of  free  public  schooling.  As  a  consequence,  the  Bureau  during  fiscal 
year  1949  was  unable  to  provide,  under  this  legislation,  an  appropriate 
measure  of  assistance  to  unduly  burdened  school  districts.  The 
Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1949,  repealed  the  administra- 
tive provision  of  Public  Law  841  relating  to  the  charge  and  collection 
of  tuition  and  placed  all  school  payments  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  835.  Authority  was  redelegated  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation  under  Order  No.  2529,  dated  August  1.  1949,  by  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Commissioner's  Order  Xo.  1,  dated  December  20, 

1949,  further  redelegated  to  regional  directors  authority  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  within  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  order 
No.  2529.  Amendment  No.  1  to  order  No.  2529  delegated  to  the 
Commissioner,  without  authority  of  redelegation,  authority  for  giving 
assistance  to  local  school  districts  in  cases  in  which  extraordinary 
circumstances  or  conditions  should  be  found  to  indicate  that  in  fairness 

•  This  activitv  is  hpin?  transferrrd  in  1951  to  the  responsibility  of  the  U.  S.  OflBce  of  Education  under 
provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Cong. 
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and  equity  a  rate  above  the  average  per  pupil  cost  should  be  paid- 
Provision  was  made  for  assistance  under  cooperative  arrangements  ta 
inckide  contributions  toward  covering  the  cost  of  educational  services 
recjuired,  for  the  operation  by  the  school  district  of  Government  facili- 
ties, or  for  the  expansion  of  local  facilities. 

Legal  authorization. —Act  of  June  29,  1948  (62  Stat.  1108;  43  U.  S.. 
C,  1946  Edition,  supp.  II,  sees.  385a,  385b). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Administrative,  $126,205.64: 

{d)  Actii'ity:  In-service  training  program  Jor  foreign  engineers 

Purpose. — The  practical  training  of  engineers  from  foreign  countries 
in  the  various  phases  of  water  resources  development  carried  out  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

History  and  description. — For  several  years  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  offered  opportunities  to  qualified  engineers  from  other  coun- 
tries for  practical  training  in  various  phases  of  reclamation,  nrigation, 
hydropower,  flood  control,  and  drainage  engineering.  This  training 
is  offered  as  part  of  the  Government's  foreign  technical-assistance 
program;  and  is  usualh"  of  12  months'  duration,  including  the  time- 
spent  on  field  trips.  It  is  intended  that  upon  return  to  his  own 
country  each  trainee  will  assist  in  carrying  out  a  water-resource- 
development  program  there. 

At  present  the  Bureau  is  offering  in-service  training  in  dam  engineer- 
ing, canal  engineering,  hydraulic  engineering,  structural  engineering, 
laboratory  testing,  geolog}^,  and  petrography,  construction  adminis- 
tration, project  planning,  irrigation  project  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  other  subjects.  It  is  expected  that  this  training  activity 
will  be  considerably  augmented  under  the  Point  4  program  during 
the  fiscal  ^^ear  1951. 

Legal  authorizatiofi. — In-service  training  is  offered  to  engineers  from 
other  countries  upon  request  of  the  Department  of  State  (Public  Law 
402,  80th  Cong.,  and  Public  Law  535,  81st  Cong.),  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  (Public  Law  472,  80th  Cong.),  and  other 
agencies  under  applicable  foreign  technical  assistance  legislation. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $1,995  advanced  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  ECA,  $20,460  estimated  expenditures  by 
Bureau  of  Reclamation;  administrative,  $11,000  advanced  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  ECA. 

(e)  Activity:  Tuition  payments  to  Boulder  City  schools  for  dependents  of 
Federal  employees  living  in  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boulder 
City  {1950y 

Purpose. — To  provide  tuition  payments  for  fiscal  years  1948  to  1951, 
inclusive,  in  the  amount  of  $65  per  semester  for  each  Federal  employee's 
dependent  attending  the  Boulder  City.  Xev.,  schools  (Boulder  Canyon 
project,  Arizona-Nevada). 

History  and  description. — Public  Law  528,  Eightieth  Congress, 
second  session,  approved  May  14,  1948,  being  an  amendment  to  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act.  approved  July  19,  1940,  pro- 
vided that  for  the  fiscal  years  1948  to  1951,  inchisive,  there  should  be 
paid  to  the  Boulder  City  school  district  from  annual  appropriations  an 
amount  equal  to  the  actual  cost  of  instruction  for  each  school  year  of 
dep(>ndents  of  employees  of  the  United  States  living  in  or  in  the  im- 

»  This  activity  is  being  transferred  in  1951  to  the  responsibihtv  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  under  pro- 
visions of  Puhlic  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Cong. 
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mediate  vicinity  of  Boulder  City.     The  statute  further  provided  that 
such  payment  might  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $65  per  semester  per  pupil. 

Legal  authorization.— Kci  of  May  14,  1948  (62  Stat.  235). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  i^JO.— Administrative,  $52,219.64. 

6.    FISH    AND    WILDLIFE    SERVICE 

(o)  Activity:  Educational  program,  PribiloJ  Islands,  Alaska 

Purpose. — To  provide  for  the  formal  education  of  about  550  resident 
Aleut  natives  on  the  special  Government  reservation  embracing  the 
Pribilof  Islands. 

History  and  description. — Following  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from 
Kussia  in  1867,  fur-sealing  rights  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  were  leased  to 
private  individuals  for  a  period  of  40  years.  The  lessees  were  required 
to  maintain  a  primary  school  on  each  of  the  two  inhabited  islands  for 
the  children  of  the  resident  Aleut  natives  who  were  employed  in  the 
fur-seal  industry.  Under  the  act  of  April  21 ,  1910,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment discontinued  the  leasing  of  sealing  privileges  and  assumed  direct 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  the  fur-seal  herd,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  the  welfare  of  the  native  inhabitants. 

Since  1914,  all  resident  Aleut  natives  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  16  have  been  required  to  attend  school.  At  present, 
about  80  students  are  enrolled  in  the  school  on  St.  Paul  Island  and  45 
are  enrolled  in  the  school  on  St.  George  Island. 

In  1948,  an  agreement  was  concluded  between  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  Territorial  Department  of  Education  for  Alaska 
whereby  the  Territorial  agency  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  for  the 
Service  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  education  of  the  Pribilof  Islands 
natives.  Under  this  agreement  the  school  program  on  the  islands  is 
now  substantially  the  same  as  in  other  primary  schools  in  the  Territory 
"with  respect  to  school  curricula,  textbooks,  teacher  qualifications, 
und  the  ratio  of  teachers  to  students. 

Legal  authorizations. — Fur  Seal  Act  of  February  26,  1944  (16 
U.  S.  C.  631h). 

Obligation,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $24,360;  administrative, 
$2,000.  The  total  for  administrative  costs  is  not  readily  separated 
from  other  administrative  costs.  It  is  the  estimated  cost  of  main- 
taining school  facilities,  procurement  of  supplies,  and  recruitment  of 
teachers. 

(6)  Activity:  Fishery  technological  research  fellowship  program 

Purpose. — To  promote  basic  research  studies  on  fishery  products. 

History  and  descrij)tion. — This  program  was  inaugurated  in  1931, 
with  the  part-time  employment  of  students  in  chemistry  who  were 
required  to  prepare  a  thesis  on  a  practical  industrial  problem  for  their 
bachelor  of  science  degrees.  It  has  been  continued  since  that  time 
in  technological  laboratories  located  adjacent  to  educational  institu- 
tions, expanding  since  1935  to  include  problems  of  research  suitable 
for  graduate  theses  leading  to  master's  and  doctor's  degrees. 

Legal  authorization. — Wording  of  the  appropriation  bill,   1949-50. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  75»50.— Operating,  $200 ;  administrative,  none. 
(Fellowships  for  fiscal  year  1950  were  financed  by  the  University  of 
Maryland.  The  only  costs  to  the  Government  were  small  amounts 
for  supplies.) 
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(c)  Activity:   Training  in  fishery  science  and  wildlife  management  under 

the  international  exchange-of-persons  program 

Purpose.— In-service  training  of  foreign  students. 

History  and  description. — This  program  supersedes  one  which  began 
in  1942,  under  the  authority  of  5  U.  S.  C.  118e,  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  Government  for  scientific  and  cultural 
cooperation  with  other  governments  to  offer  an  opportunity  to 
qualified  students  to  obtain  academic  instruction  as  well  as  practical 
field  and  laboratory  training  in  various  branches  of  fishery  science 
and  wildlife  management. 

The  objective  is  to  provide  qualified  foreign  students  with  the 
technical  competence  to  enable  them  to  initiate  or  modify  programs 
of  conservation  and  management  of  the  fisheries  and  wildlife  resources 
of  their  countries.  These  trainees  are  from  the  La  tin- American 
countries,  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  on  leave  from  official  positions. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  402,  approved  January  27,  1948 
(62  Stat.  6;  22  U.  S.  C.  1431)  and  point  4,  Public  Law  535,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  approved  June  5,  1950. 

Obligations  {excluding  construction). — Operating,  $9,500;  adminis- 
trative, $2,750. 

(d)  Activity:  Training,   research  and  technical  assistance  carried  out 

through  cooperative  wildlife-research  units  at  colleges  and 
universities 

Purpose.- — The  purpose  of  the  cooperative  unit  program  is  to  train 
personnel  for  responsible  positions  in  the  field  of  wildlife  management; 
to  conduct  research  basic  to  the  proper  utilization  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resources;  to  promote  education  in  this  field  through  such  means  as 
demonstration,  lectures,  and  publications,  and  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  State  conservation  departments  and  other  agencies  in 
their  wildlife  management  problems. 

History  and  description.- — The  program  started  in  1935  as  a  coop- 
erative effort  on  the  part  of  the  Fish  and  Wildhfe  Service,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  and  several  State  conservation  departments 
and  State  colleges.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  existence  the  pro- 
gram included  10  units  located  at  the  following  colleges  or  universities: 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Iowa  State  College,  University  of 
Maine,  University  of  Missouri,  Ohio  State  University,  Oregon  State 
College,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College,  Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute.  At  present  there  are  a  total  of  17  such  units  in  operation. 
The  following  have  been  added  to  the  original  10:  University  of 
Alaska,  University  of  Arizona,  Colorado  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  University  of  Idaho,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Montana 
State  University,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

The  Nation-wide  cooperative  wildlife-research  unit  program  was 
inaugurated  to  meet  the  need  for  trained  men  in  the  rapidly  growing 
field  of  wildlife  management  and  to  provide  information  for  the  proper 
use  of  valuable  wildlife  resources.  Wliile  the  immediate  aim  has  been 
to  provide  technically  competent  personnel  to  manage  wildlife,  it  has 
been  recognized  that  further  educational  values  will  follow  upon  the 
training  of  such  a  professional  group.  Products  of  the  research-unit 
program  entering  professional  careers  arc  trained  to  pass  on  to  the 
public  information  about  wildlife  and  how  it  should  be  managed.    The 
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units  themselves  are  actively  engaged  in  extension  activities  of  a  type 
which  aids  interested  groups  in  an  understanding  of  wildlife  affairs. 

Legal  authorization. — Coordination  Act — annual  appropriation  act. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $111,700;  administrative, 
$19,300. 

7.    GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

Activity:  Field,  laboratory,  and  academic  training  oj  foreign  graduate 
geologists  and  engineers 

Purpose. — To  provide  technical  training  that  will  enable  the  foreign 
student  to  carry  on  productive  work  m  geology,  hydraulics,  or  topo- 
graphic mapping  upon  his  return  to  his  own  country. 

History  and  description. — The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has 
participated  in  the  exchange-of-persons  program  of  the  Department 
of  State  since  1946.  The  training  activities  are  at  present  carried  out 
under  the  mternational  mformational-  and  educational-activities  pro- 
gram and  the  point  4  program. 

Technicians  from  more  than  15  countries  have  been  trained  in  the 
fields  of  mineral  investigation,  ground-water  study,  surface  and  under- 
ground geologic  mapping,  and  planimetric  and  topographic  mapping 
with  the  use  of  aerial  photography.  The  present  activity,  which  is 
bemg  expanded  imder  the  point  4  program,  will  tend  to  disseminate 
American  techniques  m  the  Geological  Survey's  special  fields  in  the 
trainees'  home  countries.  Most  of  the  trainees  and  especially  the 
visiting  professors,  specialists,  and  teachers  from  foreign  countries  are 
government  officials  or  persons  who  hold  positions  in  leading  educa- 
tional institutions  in  their  countries.  This  places  them  m  a  particu- 
larly favorable  position  to  pass  on  to  their  countrymen  the  techniques 
acquired  during  their  stay  here  and  to  help  bring  their  investigation 
methods  up  to  the  standards  of  those  in  the  United  States. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  402,  Eightieth  Congress;  Public 
Law  535,  Eighty-first  Congress. 

Oblir,ations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Geologic  training:  Operating,  $1 1 ,000 ; 
administrative,  $2,000.^  Water  resources  training:  Operating  and 
administrative  cost,  $8,000.^ 

8.    NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE 

(a)  Activity:  Operation  oj  the  Yosemite  Field  School 

Purpose. — To  teach  students  conservation  methods  and  prepare 
them  for  employment  as  naturalists  (permanent  and  seasonal)  in 
areas  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

History  and  dtscri-ption. — The  Yosemite  School  of  Field  Natural 
History  was  instituted  in  1925  by  an  official  of  the  California  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  in  collaboration  with  National  Park  Service 
officials  who  first  organized  ranger  naturafist  work  within  the  National 
Park  Service.  In  1949  its  name  was  changed  to  the  Yosemite  Field 
School.  Beginning  with  the  eighteenth  session,  1948-49,  the  school 
shifted  its  primary  interest  from  the  field  research  in  natural  history 
to  training  in  educational  methods  of  natural  history  interpretation 
and  conservation. 

More  than  100  Field  School  graduates  have  been  employed  by  the 
National  Park  Service  as  park  naturalists,  ranger  naturalists,  wildlife 

'  Costs  absorbed  by  regular  program  funds.    This  practice  is  being  discontinued. 
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technicians  or  museum  curators.  Others  are  working  with  State, 
county,  and  municipal  park  systems.  Still  others  have  utilized  the 
instruction  received  in  their  work  as  science  teacliers,  instructors  in 
Audubon  nature  camps,  lecturers,  writers,  science  librarians,  natural- 
history  museum  secretaries,  or  nature  counselors  in  summer  camps  and 
scounting. 

Legal  authorization. — Section  1  (e)  of  act  of  August  7,  1946  (60  Stat. 
885). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $898;  administrative, 
none. 

(6)  Activity:  Provision  of  school  facilities  for  children  of  employees  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park  {1950)  ^ 

Purpose. — To  provide  adequate  school  facilities  to  pupils  who  are 
dependents  of  persons  engaged  in  the  administration,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  park. 

History  and  description. — Prior  to  September  1948,  funds  necessary 
to  provide  elementary  and  secondary  education  for  the  children  of 
Government  employees  who  lived  m  Yellowstone  National  Park 
were  raised  by  the  employees  who  had  children  in  school.  These 
employees  paid  most  of  the  operating  cost  of  the  elementary  school 
at  park  headquarters,  Mammoth  Hot  Springs;  and  paid  all  expenses 
relative  to  sending  their  children  outside  of  the  park  to  attend  high 
school.  Efforts  extending  over  a  period  of  many  years  to  obtain 
financial  support  for  this  school  by  other  than  private  contributions 
culminated  in  the  passage  of  Public  Law  604,  Eightieth  Congress, 
in  June  1948.  Provisions  of  this  law  made  it  possible  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  adequate  funds  out  of  park  revenues  to 
reimburse  the  local  school  board  at  park  headquarters  and  school 
boards  in  surrounding  communities  on  a  pro  rata  per  pupil  basis  for 
tuition  and  transportation  costs. 

Active  operation  of  a  program  conforming  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  604  began  with  .the  opening  of  the  1948-49  school  term 
on  September  7,  1948,  at  which  time  agreements  were  negotiated  to 
reimburse  the  Yellowstone  school  baord  and  appropriate  adjacent 
school  districts  for  school  and  transportation  services  rendered  to 
grade  and  high-school  pupils  enrolled  in  schools  outside  of  Yellow- 
stone. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  604,  Eightieth  Congress. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $15,672.43;  administrative, 
none. 

9.    OFFICE    OF    TERRITORIES 

(a)  Activity:  Aid  to  Alaskan  public  schools 

Purpose. — To  assist  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  public 
schools  in  Alaska. 

History  and  description. — This  program  originated  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  organized  Territorial  government  and  was  financed  by 
Federally  imposed  occupation  or  trade  licenses  in  Alaska.  By  statute, 
25  percent  of  the  revenues  collected  outside  the  boundaries  of  incor- 
porated municipalities  were  earmarked  for  the  support  of  schools  lo- 
cated  outside  such  municipalities.     The  license   taxes   from   which 

» This  activity  is  being  transferred  in  1951  to  the  responsibility  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  under 
provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Cong. 
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these  revenues  were  derived  were  repealed  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
September  7,  1949,  Public  Law  300,  Eighty-first  Congress.  The  pro- 
gram was  terminated  at  the  close  of  the  1950  fiscal  year. 

Legal  authorization.— A'8,  U.  S.  C.  41,  168;  31  U.  S.  C.  725a. 

Obligations,  Jiscal  year  1950. — Operating  $50,000. 

(6)  Activity:  Training  of  foreign  nationals  under  the  Government's  point 
4  program 

Purpose. — To  provide  for  training  of  technicians,  primarily  from 
Latin  America,  in  Puerto  Rico. 

History  and  description.. — Under  this  program  12  grants  of  1  year 
each  were  originally  approved  for  training  in  Puerto  Rico  in  the  fields 
of  water  resources,  aqueduct  and  sewer  installation  and  maintenance, 
and  tropical  medicine.  Twenty-six  applications  were  received  from 
10  Latin-American  countries.  Funds  were  allocated  for  a  total  of  16 
grants  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  402,  Eightieth  Congress. 

Obligations,  jiscal  year  1950. — -Operating,  $49,300;  administrative,^ 
$2,000. 

10.    OFFICE   OF  THE   SECRETARY 

(a)  Activity:  Departmental  management  training  program 

Purpose. — To  improve  management  operations  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  by  selection  and  development  of  junior  career  personnel 
for  staff  and  management  responsibilities  in  Washington  and  in  the 
field  service. 

History  and  description. — The  first  departmental  management  train- 
ing program  was  begun  in  September  1949  for  a  small  group  of  trainees 
who  were  carefully  selected  from  the  junior  management  assistant 
register  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  from  career  employees 
of  the  Department  who  had  demonstrated  their  aptitude  for  manage- 
ment work  and  an  outstanding  capacity  for  development.  The  De- 
partment's second  program  was  begun  in  September  1950. 

In  each  program  the  training  was  of  9  months'  duration.  It  has 
included  3  weeks  of  conferences  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  on 
the  broad  policies  and  administrative  management  methods  of  the 
Department;  a  meeting  once  each  week  thereafter  for  group  discus- 
sion; counseling  by  the  supervisory  training  officer;  academic  work 
at  one  of  the  local  universities  under  tuition-free  scholarship  arrange- 
ments; written  progress  reports  and  other  written  assignments  by  the 
trainees;  and  diversified  training  assignments  under  competent  super- 
vision on  productive  work  contributing  to  the  management  of  the 
Department,  scheduled  in  accordance  with  the  Department's  needs 
and  each  trainee's  qualifications  and  training  requirements. 

This  training  program  combines  practical  experience  in  manage- 
ment with  broad  studies  of  public  administration  and  an  intensive 
study  of  the  natural  resources  and  administrative  management 
problems  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  is  a  guided  experience 
of  immediate  value  through  the  productive  work  of  the  trainees  and 
of  long-run  significance  in  preparing  them  for  broader  responsibilities. 

Legal  authorization. — This  program  is  conducted  under  general 
authorization  and  through  use  of  regular  appropriations. 

Obligations,  Jiscal  year  1950. — The  operating  and  administration 
costs  of  the  training  cannot  be  clearly  indicated  since  the  training 
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program  is  geared  closely  to  the  regular  productive  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  trainees  are  off  the  job  chiefly  for  the  3  weeks  of  orienta- 
tion and  2  hours  a  week  thereafter  for  group  conferences  and  counsel- 
ing. It  is  estimated  that  $8,000  would  include  the  salaries  paid  to 
the  trainees  for  this  time.  The  direct  administrative  expenses  of 
the  program  consist  chiefly  of  the  salary  of  the  supervisory  training 
officer  which  was  $7,600  for  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

(6)  Activity:   The  supervisors'  forum 

Purpose. — To  improve  management  in  the  Department  by  develop- 
ing the  supervisory  competence  of  its  present  and  potential  super- 
visors. 

History  and  description. — The  supervisors'  forum  was  first  organized 
in  1940.  It  has  been  held  twice  a  year  since  that  time.  Each  group 
has  consisted  of  20  administrative  and  professional  employees,  in 
grades  ranging  upward  from  GS-7.  The  groups  were  selected  from 
candidates  nominated  bj'  each  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department. 
Approximately  375  employees  have  successfullv  completed  the  work 
of  the  supervisors'  forum.  The  training  consists  of  a  series  of  20 
weekly  meetings  which  last  I/2  hours  each.  The  conference  method 
is  used  in  discussing  the  operating  needs  of  the  Department  and  the 
problems  that  supervisors  meet  in  their  everj^day  work.  The  effort 
is  made  to  have  a  free  exchange  of  experience.  The  meetings  are 
chaired  by  members  of  the  group  in  rotation  to  give  them  practice  in 
conference  leadership.  Guest  experts  usually  chosen  from  the 
Department's  staff  for  their  particular  knowledge  of  supervisory, 
topics  assist  in  the  training. 

Legal  authorization. — This  program  is  conducted  under  general 
authorization  and  through  use  of  regular  appropriations. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — The  direct  administrative  expense 
of  the  supervisors'  forum  is  estimated  to  be  $3,637.  This  is  a  pro- 
rated share  of  the  salary  of  the  training  officer  in  charge. 

(c)  Activity:  Verbatim  reporting  class 

Purpose. — To  meet  the  need  for  stenographers  who  are  able  to  do 
conference  reporting. 

History  and  description. — This  course  was  given  in  1950  to  a  small 
group  of  stenographers  who  were  able  to  write  shorthand  at  a  mini- 
mum of  120  words  a  minute  prior  to  entering  the  course.  The  objec- 
tive of  the  training  was  to  increase  that  speed  to  175  words  a  minute 
or  over.  The  group  was  chosen  from  the  several  bureaus  of  the 
Department.  They  met  for  an  hour  of  instruction  three  times  a  week 
for  16  weeks. 

Legal  authorization. — This  program  was  conducted  under  general 
authorization  and  through  use  of  regular  appropriations. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — It  is  estimated  that  the  direct  admin- 
istrative expense  of  operating  the  class  was  $485. 
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I.  Departmext  of  Agriculture 

1.    SUMMARY 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  defined  by 
law,  is — 

to  acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  information 
on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture,  in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive 
sense  of  that  word. 

The  27  educational  programs  conducted  by  the  Department  subserve 
its  statutory  purpose  and  principally  consist  of:  (1)  economic  and 
scientific  research  for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  knowledge, 
pursued  cooperatively  with  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities;  (2)  the  dissemination  of  useftd 
information  on  agriculture  and  home  economics,  developed  from  re- 
search, to  farm  families  and  others  concerned  with  agricultural  enter- 
prises; (3)  training  of  farmers  and  their  families,  students  of  agricul- 
tural science,  employees  of  agricidtural  agencies  and  certain  foreign 
nationals  in  matters  relating  to  agriculture,  and  (4)  the  national  school- 
lunch  program. 

Research  programs  in  agricultiu'al  economics,  plant  and  animal 
physiology,  entomology,  human  nutrition,  chemistry,  and  other 
sciences  related  to  agriculture  are  conducted  by  the  Agricidtural  Re- 
search Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry,  the  Bm-eau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  the  Bureau  of  Hinnan  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  the  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  These  pro- 
grams are  carried  on  with  the  cooperation  of  land-grant  colleges  or 
other  educational  institutions,  or  by  educational  institutions  imder 
contract  with  the  Department.  The  legislation  authorizing  these 
programs  provides  that  the  supporting  Federal  grants  are  available 
only  for  the  research  and  dissemination  of  results  thereof.  Consider- 
able effort  is  made  by  the  Department  to  see  that  the  funds  are  not 
used  for  teaching  in  the  institutions  concerned,  or  for  other  direct 
educational  purposes  not  authorized  by  law. 

The  dissemination  of  information  relating  to  agricultural  techniques, 
marketing,  utilization  of  land  or  agricultural  products,  and  so  forth,  is 
carried  on  particularly  by  the  Extension  Service,  and  also  by  the  P\rm 
Credit  Administration,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  other 
bureaus.  Training  activities,  including  consultative  and  demonstra- 
tion services,  are  carried  out  principally  by  the  Extension  vService,  the 
Graduate  School,  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  the 
Office  of  Personnel,  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 
the  Rural  Electrification  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
The  national  school-lunch  program  is  administered  by  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration.  The  National  School  Lunch  Act 
provides  that — 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  neither  the  Secretary  nor  the  State 
shall  impose  any  requirements  with  respect  to  teaching  personnel,  curriculum, 
instruction,  methods  of  instruction,  and  materials  of  instruction  in  any  school. 
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The  Agricultural  Research  Administration  conducts  four  plant- 
and  animal-research  programs:  (1)  To^  develop  information  on  breed- 
ing, disease  and  parasite  control,  feeding,  management,  and  product 
technology  of  all  hvestock  except  cattle;  (2)  to  develop  impioved 
output  and  varieties  of  farm  crops  through  soil  management,  fer- 
tilizers, irrigation,  and  application  of  engineering  principles  to  agri- 
cultural production  at  200  field  locations  over  the  United  States; 
(3)  to  improve  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  dairy  cattle 
and  develop  the  manufacture  of  foreign-type  cheeses,  especially  in 
the  Southeast;  and  (4)  to  correlate  United  States  grades  of  hay  with 
nutritive  values  through  studies  conducted  in  Tennessee  and  Mon- 
tana. These  programs  are  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  land-grant 
colleges  and  other  educational  institutions. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  the  chief  economic  fact- 
finding agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Its  economic  in- 
vestigations and  analyses  cover  farm  organization  and  operation, 
farm  prices  and  income,  farm  costs  and  returns,  farm  finance,  land 
utilization,  crop  and  livestock  statistics  (including  acreages,  yields, 
values,  and  grades),  trends  in  supply  and  demand  for  farm  products, 
marketing  statistics,  farm  population  statistics,  and  farm  labor  prob- 
lems. In  1948.  the  Bureau  was  empowered  to  conduct  additional 
research  in  the  marketing  of  farm  products,  including  cost  and  margin 
studies,  consumer  preference  surve5^s,  and  the  development  of  stock 
and  commodity  reports  on  a  number  of  agricultural  products  not 
already  covered.  The  economic  and  statistical  services  are  carried 
forward  in  cooperation  with  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  other  State  agencies  and  educational  institu- 
tions. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry  carries  on  a 
program  of  basic  research  on  problems  connected  with  the  utilization 
of  agricultural  commodities  as  food,  feed,  drugs,  and  industrial  prod- 
ucts, in  cooperation  with  and  also  through  research  contracts  with 
land-grant  colleges  and  other  State  institutions.  Information  on 
research  is  exchanged  between  the  Bureau  and  agricultural  experiment 
stations  at  annual  meetings  held  in  the  four  main  agricultural  regions 
of  the  country. 

The  Bureau  of  Entom.ology  and  Plant  Quarantine  is  conducting" 
three  investigations  in  cooperation  with  land-grant  colleges:  (1)  a 
study  of  bee  culture  designed  to  promote  bee  raising  as  a  profitable 
enterprise  and  insure  the  availability  of  bees  for  the  pollination  of 
important  crops;  (2)  surveys  directed  toward  more  effective  biological 
control  of  insect  pests  and  weeds  destructive  to  food,  feed,  and  fiber 
crops,  including  the  im.portation  and  release  of  natural  insect  enemies 
from  foreign  countries;  (3)  development  of  methods  for  the  preven- 
tion of  insect  contamination  of  processed  food,  especially  corn  and 
corn  products,  in  southeastern  United  States. 

The  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics,  in  coopera- 
tion with  colleges  and  universities,  carries  on  research  in  human 
nutrition  and  hom.e  economics  to  determine  the  relative  utilitv  of 
agricultural  products  for  food,  clothing  and  other  uses;  to  suggest 
methods  of  more  effective  utilization;  to  coordinate  nutrition  services 
of  various  Federal  and  State  agencies.  It  also  conducts  economic 
studies  of  housing  and  household  management  to  improve  the  rural 
home. 
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The  Extension  Service,  operating  through  the  land-grant  colleges, 
county  agricultural  agents,  home  demonstration  agents  and  4-H 
Clubs,  distributes  scientific  information  on  subjects  related  to  agri- 
culture and  home  economics,  and  serves  as  an  educational  force  in 
rural  communities  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  output,  health,  and 
welfare  of  rural  families. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration,  in  cooperation  with  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  carries  on 
research  in  methods  of  marketing  certain  agricultural  products, 
particularly  grains,  eggs,  butter,  and  citrus  fruits. 

The  Forest  Service,  in  cooperation  with  land-grant  colleges  and 
their  experin^ent  stations  and  State  conservation  commissions,  con- 
ducts investigations  in  the  management  of  farm  woodlots  and  the 
utilization  of  low-grade  hardwoods.  It  also  contributes  to  the 
common-school  funds  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  a  certain  portion 
of  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  national  forests  in  those  areas. 

The  Graduate  School  of  the  Dopartm.ent  of  Agriculture  functions 
as  an  educational  service  agency  deahng  with  training  and  adult 
educational  progiams,  and  cooperative  undertakings  with  land-grant 
colleges  and  other  institutions.  It  also  conducts  a  school  of  graduate 
study  with  a  resident-course  program  and  a  correspondence  study 
program. 

The  Office  of  Experiro.ent  Stations  provides  for  the  payments  to 
States  for  research  programs  to  be  carried  out  by  the  land-grant 
college  experiment  stations  in  all  phases  of  agricultural  science  and 
home  economics,  and  the  dissemination  of  the  results  thereof. 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  mobilizes  and  coordi- 
nates the  agricultural-training  resources  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  land-grant  colleges  for  the  training  needs  of  foreign 
nationals  visiting  the  United  States  to  observe  and  study  methods  of 
agricultural  research,  teaching,  production  and  marketing,  under  the 
exchange-of  persons,  ECA,  point  4,  and  other  international  pro- 
grams. The  Office  of  Personnel  provides  orientation  and  training 
programs  for  employees  of  the  Department. 

The  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  carries  on  four 
•educational  activities:  (1)  instruction  of  farmers  in  preparing  tobacco 
for  market;  (2)  a  demonstration  program  fo  promote  understanding 
of  official  grades  and  standards  for  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
value  of  their  use;  (3)  marketing  research  accomplished  tlirough  con- 
tract with  land-grant  colleges;  and  (4)  the  administration  of  the 
national  school-lunch  program,  designed  to  improve  the  health  of 
the  Nation's  school  children  and  at  the  same  time  to  broaden  the 
market  for  agricultural  commodities.  This  project  provides  a  midday 
meal  to  the  students  of  participating  schools. 

In  States  not  conducting  extension  programs  in  rural  electrification 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  through  the  State  extension 
services,  instructs  REA  subscribers  in  the  best  methods  of  utilizing 
electric  power. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  with  the  cooperation  of  State 
extension  services  and  conservation  agencies,  carries  out  an  educa- 
tional program  in  soil-  and  water-conservation  procedures,  balanced 
Agriculture  and  methods  for  the  prevention  of  floods  and  sedimenta- 
tion. In  cooperation  with  land-grant  colleges  and  their  experiment 
stations,  it  investigates  the  character,  causes  and  extent  of  soil  erosion 
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and  water  loss,  in  relation  to  geogi'aphic  and  climatic  factors,  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  improved  methods  of  conservation. 

According  to  estimates  made  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Federal  outlays  for  the  activities  of  the  Department  here  reported  for 
the  fiscal  year  1950  amounted  to  $44,176,057  in  grants  for  extension 
work  and  agricultural  experiment  station  research;  $118,143,838  in 
cash  payments  and  commodities  distributed  to  schools  under  the 
national  school-lunch  program  and  program  for  the  utilization  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  connection  with  the  school-lunch 
program;  and  $14,763,701  for  all  other  outlays  including  the  cost  of 
administering  these  programs.  Total  obligations  for  these  activities 
amomited  to  $177,083,596. 

2.    AGRICULTURAL    RESEARCH    ADMINISTRATION 

(a)  Activity:  Cooperative  animal  research  operating  through  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  veterinary 
institutions 

Purpose. — ^To  develop  information  on  the  diseases  and  parasites  of 
all  livestock  and  on  the  breeding,  feeding,  physiology,  management, 
and  product  technology  of  all  livestock  except  dairy  cattle,  for  use 
by  organizations,  farmers,  ranchers,  and  others. 

History  and  description. — Basic  authority  for  this  work  is  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  May  15,  1862,  establishing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  provided  for  agricultural  research  in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense,  and  the  act  of  May  29,  1884,  creating  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  The  duties  of  the  chief,  as  set  forth  in 
the  latter  act,  are  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  condition  of 
domestic  animals  and  on  their  protection  and  use;  to  inquire  into  and 
report  as  to  the  causes  of  communicable  diseases  among  them  and 
the  means  of  prevention  and  cure;  and  to  collect  such  information 
on  these  subjects  as  may  be  valuable  to  agricultural  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  country. 

The  basic  purpose  of  livestock  research  is  to  develop  new  informa- 
tion which  will  lead  to  better  control  of  diseases  and  parasites,  more 
efficient  breeding  stock  that  yield  products  of  better  quality,  im- 
proved rations  that  make  most  efficient  utilization  of  available  feeds, 
improved  management  practices  and  better  methods  for  preserving 
the  quality  of  animal  products  until  they  reach  the  consumer. 

This  research  is  basic  to  livestock-improvement  programs,  the  ex- 
tension service  and  teaching,  because  it  furnishes  the  new  facts  used 
by  these  programs.  Some  of  the  research  projects  are  conducted 
by  specialists  who  have  no  other  duties.  Others  are  carried  on  by 
leaders  who  spend  only  a  portion  of  their  time  on  technical  research 
and  are  also  engaged  in  teaching  and  extension  work.  Many  of  the 
personnel  engaged  on  projects  cooperative  with  the  State  experiment 
stations  are  in  the  latter  category.  Some  of  the  cooperative  agents 
employed  on  such  research  are  graduate  students  in  the  State  agri- 
cultural college.  They  gain  valuable  research  experience  from  such 
projects  and  may  later  be  available  for  full-time  research  work  in 
the  program.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  in  such  cooper- 
ative relationships  the  major  interest  of  the  Bureau  is  to  get  a  research 
job  done  and  not  to  educate  a  student. 
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Legal  authorization. — 5  U.  S.  C.  511-512,  establishing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriciiltnre;  5  U.  S.  C.  563-564;  7  U.  S.  C.  391,  establishing 
the  Bureau  of  Anima]  Industry;  7  U.  S.  C.  427-427J;  Department  of 
Agriculture  appropriation  acts. 

Obliqations,  fiscal  year  1050. — Operating  $475,585;  administrative 
$34,450. 

(6)  Activity:  Plant,  soil,  and  agricultural  engineering  research  conducted 
in  cooperation  ivith  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  land- 
grant  colleges 

Purpose. — Cooperative  research  on  (1)  the  improvement  and  more 
efficient  production  of  farm  crops,  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  plants 
including  the  development  of  methods  for  controlling  plant  diseases; 
(2)  soil  management,  irrigation,  and  fertilizers;  and  (3)  the  application 
of  engineering  principles  to  agriculture — to  develop  improved  varieties 
and  information  for  use  by  farmers  and  other  individuals  and 
organizations. 

History  and  description. — The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  was  estab- 
hshed  in  the  Department  of  Agricultm'e  by  act  of  March  2,  1901. 
Some  of  the  work  of  its  constituent  divisions  had  its  origin  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1862.  As  early 
as  1839  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  was  made  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  for  collecting  foreign  seeds  and  plants  and  distributing  them 
to  farmers.  Along  with  added  duties  and  transfers  of  functions  over 
the  years,  the  Bureau's  name  was  changed  to  the  present  title  in  1943. 

The  objective  of  the  research  program  is  to  increase  efficiency  and 
reduce  costs  of  crop  production  and  insure  (1)  ample  supplies  of  high- 
quality  food  and  feed  crops  for  an  increasing  population,  and  (2)  sup- 
plies of  fibers  and  other  raw  materials  produced  on  farms  in  the 
kinds,  quantities,  and  qualities  needed  by  industry. 

The  research  consists  primarily  of  field,  laboratory,  and  greenhouse 
experiments  conducted  usually  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  of  land-grant  colleges,  and  in  cooperation  with 
industry.  Because  of  the  diversity  of  crops  and  the  wide  range  of 
soil  and  climatic  conditions,  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  the  work  at 
about  200  field  locations  in  the  United  States,  many  of  which  are 
connected  with  land-grant  colleges.  Headquarters  for  the  Bureau  is 
at  Plant  Industry  Station,  Beltsville,  Md. 

Legal  authorization. — 5  U.  S.  C.  511-512,  estabhshing  the  Depait- 
ment  of  Agriculture;  5  U.  S.  C.  524,  establishing  the  Bureau;  5  U.  S.  C. 
563-564;  7  U.  S.  C.  427-427J,  1621-1629,  and  the  annual  appropriation 
acts. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $4,810,000;  administra- 
tive, $417,000. 

(c)  Activity:  Research  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  of  the  land-grant  colleges  in  dairy -cattle  breeding,  feeding  ^ 
management,  and  nutrition,  the  physiology  factors  of  reproduction, 
values  of  forage,  and  the  manufacture  of  foreign-type  cheese;  and 
the  conduct  in  cooperation  with  the  State  extension  services  of  a 
national  dairy  herd-improvement  program 
Purpose. — To  develop  improvements  in  the  breeding,  feeding,  and 

management  of  dairy  cattle  and  in  the  manufacture  of  foreign-type 

cheese. 
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History  and  description. — The  Bureau's  progi'am  of  cooperation 
with  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  land-grant  colleges  began 
in  the  fiscal  year  1928  with  the  South  Carolina  experiment  station, 
the  project  being  to  conduct  investigations  and  demonstrations  of 
dairy-cattle  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  problems  peculiar  to 
the  sand-hill  region  of  the  Southeast.  By  1948  cooperative  work  was 
being  conducted  in  sLx  States.  The  program  was  stimulated  by  the 
provision  of  funds  under  the  Research  and  Marketmg  Act  in  the  fiscal 
year  1948,  and  subsequently  has  been  extended  so  that  cooperation 
with  18  experiment  stations  now  exists. 

Cooperative  research  with  a  view  to  developing  high-producing 
cattle  adapted  to  specific  regions  was  initiated  in  1948,  as  was  re- 
search on  nutritional  values  of  forage  crops.  Research  on  brick 
cheese  was  started  in  1949,  the  initial  work  being  directed  toward  a 
determination  of  the  identity,  functions,  and  effects  of  microorganisms 
involved  in  the  making  and  ripening  of  this  type  cheese.  Work  on 
Italian-type  cheese  was  begun  in  1950,  and  so  far  has  been  devoted 
mainly  to  a  demonstration  that  acceptable  cheese  can  be  made  by 
using  rennet  extracts  instead  of  rennet  pastes. 

Cooperation  with  State  extension  services  in  the  conduct  of  a 
dairy-herd-improvement  program  was  initiated  in  1910,  but  was  con- 
fined to  a  limited  number  of  States.  With  .the  enactment  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914,  however,  the  progi-am  rapidly  developed 
and  is  now  conducted  in  cooperation  with  all  48  States.  Under  this 
program  contmuous  application  of  research  results  to  farmers'  herds 
is  tested  by  analyzing  production  data  of  individual  animals  and 
families  of  animals  in  dairy-herd-improvement  associations.  This  is 
done  cooperatively  with  State  extension  dairymen  who  work  with 
40,000  farmers  enrolled  in  1,973  associations,  which  provide  produc- 
tion and  other  data  on  about  1  million  cows  annually.  Analytical 
data  are  returned  to  the  State  extension  services,  which  in  turn  make 
-them  available  to  dairymen  so  they  may  have  the  information  needed 
for  improving  their  herds. 

Legal  authorization.— 1  U.  S.  C.  401-404;  7  U.  S.  C.  427. 

Obligation,  Hscal  year  1950. — Operating  $530,000. 

id)  Activity:  Study  oj  the  correlation  of  United  States  grades  of  hay  with 
nutritive  values  for  various  classes  of  livestock,  in  cooperation  with 
agricultural  experiment  station  of  two  land-grant  colleges 

Purpose.— To  establish  a  relationship  between  official  hay  standards 
and  the  value  for  milk  production  of  various  grades  of  hay  when  fed  to 
dairy  cattle. 

History  and  description. — Cooperative  work  with  the  Montana  and 
Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  was  begun  in  1947  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  relationship  between  the  feeding  value 
and  the  various  United  States  grades  of  different  kinds  of  hay.  Exist- 
ing hay  grades  are  based  on  appearance  and  physical  characteristics 
of  the  hay  and  estabhshed  grades  may  not  be  representative  of  the 
feeding  values  of  the  hay. 

Legal  authorisation. — 7  U.  S.  C.  1621-1629. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $7,700. 
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3.    BUREAU    OF    AGRICULTURAL.    ECONOMICS 

(a)  Activity:  Economic  research  and  statistical  service  in  cooperation 

with  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  land-grant  colleges 

and  other  State  agencies  and  educational  institutions 

Purpose. — Development  of  information  on  agricultural  economics 

and  crop  and  livestock  statistics  for  use  by  agencies  and  individuals 

requiring  such  data. 

History  and  description. — The  Organic  Act  of  1862  provided  as  part 
of  the  duties  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture — 

to  acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  information 
on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture,  in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive 
sense  of  that  word     *     *     * 

and  specifically  for  the  "collection  of  statistics."  The  issuance  of 
regular  crop  reports  was  begun  in  1866  and  has  continued  ever  since, 
the  scope  and  covei'age  being  increased  from  time  to  time  by  Congress. 

As  now  constituted,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  the 
chief  economic  research  and  statistical  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Two  subappropriations  provide  for  work  as  follows:  (1)  Economic 
investigations — provision  is  made  for  economic  research  and  statistical 
analyses  covering  organization  and  operation  of  farms;  costs  and 
returns  from  farming;  farm  finance;  land  utilization;  farm  prices  and 
income;  trends  in  supply  and  demand  for  farm  products;  farm  market- 
ings and  marketing  costs;  and  population  and  labor  problems.  Re- 
lated statistical  series  are  kept  current.  (2)  Crop  and  livestock 
estimates — extensive  statistical  and  economic  data  relating  to  food  and 
agriculture  are  gathered,  analyzed  and  published,  including  acreages, 
yields,  and  grades;  staples  of  cotton;  stocks  and  values  of  farm  crops; 
numbers,  grades,  and  value  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  on 
farms;  and  such  related  data  as  prices  received  and  prices  paid  by 
farmers.  These  data  are  used  for  the  releases  of  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board   and   other  purposes. 

Legal  authorization.— 5  U.  S.  C.  511-512;  7  U.  S.  C.  411,  411a, 
411b,  475-476. 

Obligations ,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $992,000;  administrative, 
$50,000. 

(6)  Activity:  Marketing  research  and  service  {under  title  II  of  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946)  in  cooperation  with  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  oth^r 
State  agencies  and  educational  institutions 

Purpose. — To  conduct  additional  economic  research  and  service 
work  on  the  problems  of  marketing  farm  products,  to  develop  infoi-ma- 
tion  for  use  by  agencies  and  individuals  requiring  this  type  of  data. 

History  and  description. — Funds  were  first  made  available  under 
this  act  in  the  fiscal  year  1948.  The  appropriation  has  provided  for 
expansion  of  work  on  marketing  problems  by  making  new  researches 
into  fields  not  yet  explored  and  into  new  phases  of  work  on  which  the 
basis  has  been  laid  on  regular  funds.  New  basic  data  have  been 
gathered  and  information  released  on  numbers  of  broilers  processed 
and  shipped;  methods  of  estimating  number  of  cattle  on  feed;  develop- 
ment of  stocks  and  commodity  reports  on  a  number  of  products; 
consumer  preference  surveys  and  new  data  on  prices  and  food  con- 
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sumption.  A  large  number  of  cost  and  margins  studies  have  been 
conducted,  as  well  as  other  research  on  marketing. 

Legal  authorization. ~1  U.  S.  C.  1621-1629. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $385,000;  administrative^ 
$8,000. 

4.    BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY 

{a)  Activity:  Research  in  the  field  oj  chemistry  and  related  physical 
sciences   on    'problems   related  to  the  utilization  as  jood,  feeds,, 
drugs,    and    industrial    products    of   agricultural    commodities, 
residues,  and  byproducts,  conducted  by  agricultural  experiment 
stations  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  and  other  State  institutions  or 
universities  under  contract  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture 
Purpose. — The  furtherance  and  expediting  of  the  Bureau's  research 
program  through  the  negotiation  of  research  contracts  wdth  particular- 
ly well-qualified  institutions. 

History  and  description.— lieginmng  in  the  fiscal  year  1948  the 
Bureau  has  engaged  in  the  development  and  negotiation  of  research 
contracts  under  the  authority  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of 
1946.  Under  this  act  the  Bm'eaii  determines  what  phases  of  its 
research  can  be  performed  more  effectively,  more  rapidly,  or  at  less 
cost  by  contracting  with  an  outside  agency.  A  survey  is  made  of  the 
prospective  contractors,  both  public  and  private  agencies,  to  determine 
the  best  qualified  organization.  Negotiations  are  then  opened  with 
the  prospective  contractor  to  deteimine  an  equitable  price  for  the  w'ork 
desired.  During  the  fiscal  year  1950  the  Bureau  entered  into  22 
research  contracts,  10  of  which  involved  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  other  State  institutions,  or  universities. 

These  contract  research  activities  contemplate  the  use  of  contracts 
for  purposes  ranging  from  the  evaluation  on  a  semi  com.mercial  or 
commercial  scale  of  products  and  processes  developed  by  the  Bureau 
to  the  solving  of  problem.s  of  basic  research  in  which  the  w^hole  general 
area  is  of  such  magnitude  or  the  need  for  the  answer  so  pressing  that 
the  program  cannot  be  handled  entirely  within  the  Bureau. 

Legal  authorization. — Department  of  Agriculture  appropriation 
acts;  section  10  (a)  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946 
(7U.S.C.427i(a)). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating  $194,249;  administrative 
costs  are  included  in  general  operating  expense. 

(6)  Activity:  Research  in  the  field  of  chemistry  and  related  physical 
sciences  on  problems  related  to  the  utilization  as  food,  feeds,  drugs, 
and  industrial  products   of  agricultural  commodities,  residues,  and 
byproducts,  carried   out  \in* cooperation  with  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  of  land-grant  colleges 
Purpose.-— To   make   available    through  research   information   on 
better    utilization   of   agricultural    commodities,    residues,    and    by- 
products. 

History  and  description. — The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Chemistry  and  its  predecessor  bureaus  have  for  many  xesirs  entered 
into  cooperative  agreements  and  memoranda  of  understanding  with 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations  covering  research  problems  of 
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mutual  interest.  Information  on  research  is  exchanged  between 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the  Bureau  at  annual  meetings 
held  in  the  four  major  agricultural  regions  of  the  country  corresponding 
to  the  four  regional  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  and  through  appoint- 
ment without  compensation  of  members  of  the  staffs  of  agricultural 
experiment  stations  as  Bureau  collaborators  on  specific  commodities. 
When  it  appears  that  one  of  the  Bureau's  problems  is  related  to  the 
known  activities  of  an  experiment  station  in  a  particular  State  and 
there  is  an  indication  of  mutual  interest,  a  cooperative  arrangement  is 
made.  Under  such  agreements  the  special  skills,  knowledge,  and 
facilities  of  the  State  institution  become  available  to  the  Bureau  on  a 
cooperative  basis,  without  the  exchange  of  funds. 

Legal  authorization. — Section  202  (a)  to  202  (e),  inclusive,  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.  S.  C.  1292) ;  act  of  May  15, 
1862  (5  U.  S.  C.  511,  512) ;  section  10  (a)  of  the  Research  and  Market- 
ing Act  of  1946  (7  U.  S.  C.  427i  (a));  Department  of  Agriculture 
appropriation  acts. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $116,100;  administrative 
costs  are  included  in  general  operating  expense. 

5.    BUREAU    OP    ENTOMOLOGY    AND    PLANT    QUARANTINE 

(a)  Activity:  Bee  culture  investigations,  carried  out  in  cooperation  vnth 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  land-grant  colleges,  State 
agricultural  colleges,  and  other  agencies 

Purpose. — The  promotion  of  bee  culture  as  a  profitable  industry, 
and  insurance  of  the  availability  of  bees  for  the  pollination  of  important 
crops  dependent  upon  insects  for  pollination. 

History  and  description. — Beginning  at  Laramie,  Wyo.,  in  1924, 
field  laboratories  for  this  work  have  been  established  in  connection 
with  State  agricultm-al  colleges.  The  cooperating  mstitutions  gener- 
ally furnish  quarters  and  some  of  the  equipment  for  the  investigations, 
also  consultation  services  in  closely  related  scientific  fields.  In  turn, 
students  of  the  colleges  have  available  to  them  the  expert  advice  of 
personnel  of  the  Bm-eau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine.  In 
some  cases  the  Bm'eau  personnel  assist  in  classroom  mstruction  in 
the  cooperating  colleges,  when  such  activities  do  not  interfere  with 
official  duties  of  the  Federal  employees. 

Legal  authorization. — ^Tlie  act  establishing  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agricultiu-e  (5  U.  S.  C.  511-512);  the  Department  of 
Agricultm-e  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.  S.  C.  147-A).  Amiual  appro- 
priation act  providing  fmids  for  the  activities  of  the  Bureau. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating  $134,000;  administrative 
$7,000. 

(6)  Activity:  Research  in  biological  control  oj  insect  pests  and  weeds, 

»         including  surveys  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural 

experiment  stations  oJ  land-grant  colleges  and  other  agencies 

Purpose. — To  develop  more  effective  and  economical  methods  for 

the  control  of  insects  affecting  food,  feed,  and  fiber  crops  with  a  view 

to  increasing  yield  and  improving  quality  for  use  by  the  Bureau  in 

its   control  programs,   and   by   farmers   and  other   individuals   and 

organizations;  and  to  obtain  from  foreign  countries,  rear,  and  release 

in  the  United  States  natural  enemies  of  insect  pests  and  weeds. 
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History  and  description. — Investigations  of  destructive  insect  pests 
have  been  carried  on  since  the  early  days  of  the  Department.  This 
program  deals  with  the  biology  and  control  of  the  various  pests 
affecting  food,  feed,  and  fiber  crops  in  the  areas  involved.  One  of  the 
programs  initiated  in  California  in  1946  deals  with  the  biological 
control  of  Klamath  and  other  weeds.  Insect  enemies  are  imported 
from  Australia  and  Europe  and  colonized  in  the  infested  areas  of 
California  and  adjoining  States.  Another  program  initiated  in 
Hawaii  in  1948  deals  with  the  importations  of  fruitfly  parasites  from 
many  foreign  countries.  The  cooperative  arrangements  with  the 
agricultiu'al  experiment  stations  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  other 
State  agencies,  which  apply  to  most  programs  being  conducted,  vary 
a  great  deal,  either  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 
or  the  cooperating  agency  making  the  major  contribution.  In  some 
cases  quarters,  professional  personnel,  field  expenses,  and  experimental 
plots  are  furnished  by  the  cooperating  agency. 

Legal  authorization. — The  act  establishing  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  (5  U.  S.  C.  511-512);  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.  S.  C.  147a,  148-1 48e);  the 
Kesearch  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.  S.  C.  427,  427h-427j), 
1621-1629;  annual  appropriation  acts  providing  funds  for  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Bureau,  and  other  pertinent  legislation. 

Obligations,  fiscal  near  1950. — Operating,  $1,027,623;  administra- 
tive, $55,126. 

(c)  Actitnty:  Research  in  methods  of  preventing  insect  contamination  of 
processed  foods,   and  the   development  of  methods  of  protecting 
stored  corn  and  corn  products  from  insects  in  the  Southeastern 
States,  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  of  land-grant  colleges 
Purpose. — To  devise  methods  of  eliminating  insects  or  insect  frag- 
ments or  debris  from  processed  fruits  and  vegetables  and  to  obtain 
information  concerning  practical  methods  of  protecting  stored  corn 
and  corn  products  from  insect  infestation,  for  use  by  farmers,  proces- 
sors, and  other  individuals  and  organizations. 

history  and  description. — Although  preliminary  research  on  the 
problem  of  insect  contamination  of  vegetables  and  fruits  was  con- 
ducted sporadically  for  many  years  by  entomologists  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  project  dealing  specifically  with  this  work 
was  not  started  until  1949.  Cooperative  work  with  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  of  the  land-grant  colleges  currently  being  re- 
ported was  inaugurated  on  the  following  dates:  Marvland,  1949; 
Colorado  (informal),  1949.  In  most  cases  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine  makes  the  major  contribution. 

The  problem  of  insects  in  stored  corn  and  corn  products  in  the 
Southeastern  States  had  been  determined  to  be  a  very  serious  one 
under  the  favorable  conditions  for  insect  activity  prevalent  in  that^ 
locality.  At  the  time  of  activation  of  this  project  in  1947,  compara- 
tively little  work  had  been  done  on  the  problem.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  involves  the  control  of  insects  that  infest  stored  corn 
before  it  leaves  the  farm  as  well  as  while  it  is  in  transit,  in  storage, 
and  in  processing  mills.  Investigations  are  in  progress  to  solve  this 
problem  by  the  use  of  insecticides  and  development  of  resistant 
varieties  in  the  field,  and  use  of  residual  sprays,  space  sprays,  dusts 
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and  fiimig:ants  in  m  lis,  warehouses,  and  other  storage  facilities,  and 
in  transportation  equipment. 

Ltgal  authorizaiion. — Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7 
U.  S.  C.  427,  427j,  1G21-1629). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $23,950;  administrative, 
$1,350. 

6.    BUREAU  OF  HUMAN  NUTRITION  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Activity:  Research  in  human  nutrition  and  home  economics  in  coopera- 
tion with  colleges  and  universities 

Purpose. — To  develop  information  for  use  by  farmers,  homemakers, 
and  others  through  research  on  the  relative  utility  and  economy  of 
agricultural  products  for  food,  clothing,  and  other  uses  in  the  home, 
with  special  suggestions  of  plans  and  methods  for  the  more  effective 
utilization  of  such  products  for  these  purposes;  and  to  coordinate 
nutrition  services  made  available  by  Federal,  State,  and  other 
agencies. 

History  and  description. — The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  was 
established  on  July  1,  1923,  to  assist  the  Department  "to  acquire  and 
to  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  information 
on  subjects  connected  with  agricidture,  in  the  most  general  and  com- 
prehensive sense  of  that  word."  It  absorbed  the  Office  of  Home 
Economics,  in  existence  from  1915  to  1923,  and  the  function  exercised 
from  1894  to  1915  by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  to  conduct 
investigations  on  "the  nutritive  value  of  various  articles  and  com- 
modities used  for  human  food  with  special  suggestion  of  full,  whole- 
some, and  edible  rations  less  wasteful  and  more  economical  than  those 
in  common  use."  The  Bureau  also  continued  the  development  of 
subject  matter  to  be  carried  to  rural  families  by  extension  agents  under 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914.  In  February  1943  the  name  of  the 
Bureau  was  changed  to  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics  and  to  it  was  transferred  the  protein  and  nutrition  research 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry,  another  one 
of  the  six  research  Bureaus  comprising  the  Agricultural  Research 
Administration.  Under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946, 
contract  research  was  authorized,  and  the  amount  and  scope  of 
cooperative  research  greatly  facilitated  through  increased  funds 
available  simultaneously  to  State  and  Federal  groups. 

The  Bureau  conducts  research  on  problems  relating  to  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  and  the  other  goods  and  services  used  in  family  living, 
including  questions  as  to  what  people  need  and  want;  what  different 
products  contribute  to  satisfy  these  needs;  how  current  consumption 
or  utilization  compares  with  standards  that  would  represent  improved 
health  and  well-being,  and  factors  influencing  consumption  such  as 
income,  price,  household  composition  and  consumer  information. 
The  research  is  carried  on  through  laboratory  and  field  studies  in 
cooperation,  wherever  possible,  with  other  bureaus  of  the  Department, 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  with  State  research  agencies,  particularly 
agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  land-grant  colleges. 

Legal  authorization. — 5  U.  S.  C.  511-512,  establishing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.  S.  C. 
427-427],  1621-1629);  and  Department  of  Agriculture  appropriation 
acts. 
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Obligations,  fiscal  year  ^,950.— Operating,  $273,414;  administrative, 
$8,180. 

7.    EXTENSION    SERVICE 

Activity:  Cooperative  agricultural  extension  service,  operating  through  the 
the  land-grant  colleges 

Purpose. — Dissemination  of  scientific  information  on  agriculture 
and  home  economics,  and  instruction  of  farmers  in  improved  methods 
of  agriculture. 

History  and  description. — The  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  Federal-State  cooperation  in  extension  work 
to  aid  in  diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  and 
practical  information  on  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  and  to  encourage  the  application  of  the  knowledge  thus 
imparted.  Most  of  the  factual  information  on  problems  of  agricul- 
ture available  at  that  time  related  primarily  to  the  basic  sicence  of 
production  of  crops  and  livestock,  and  the  early  emphasis  of  the 
extension  work  was  on  immediate  problems  of  the  farm  and  home. 

While  efforts  for  more  efficient  farms,  better  homes,  higher  incomes 
and  standards  of  living  continue  to  form  the  basic  core  of  the  extension 
service  today,  expanding  fields  of  interest  of  rural  people  are  broaden- 
ing the  scope  of  extension  teaching  and  increasing  its  responsibilities. 
It  is  now  a  Nation-wide  system  of  cooperative  extension  work  which 
functions  as  an  eff'ective  educational  force  to  improve  the  economic 
welfare,  health,  and  community  life  of  rural  families. 

During  1949,  operating  in  over  3,000  counties  were  4,792  county 
agricultural  agents  and  assistants,  3,129  home  demonstration  agents 
and  assistants,  643  4-H  Club  agents  and  761  Negro  extension  agents. 
Total  technically  trained  personnel  on  county,  State,  and  Federal 
level  numbered  about  11,500.  Four  million  six  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  farm  families  and  two  million  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
thousand  nonfarm  families  were  served.  For  the  fiscal  year  1950 
non-Federal  sources  contributed  56  percent  of  the  total  funds  available 
for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work. 

Legal  authorization. —7  U.  S.  C.  341-343,  386b,  386f,  and  supple- 
mentary acts;  7  U.  S.  C.  1621-1629. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $32, 139,840;  administrative, 
$1,292,863. 

8.    FARM    CREDIT   ADMINISTRATION 

Activity:  Besearch  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products  carried  out 
in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  land-grant 
colleges 

Purpose. — To  obtain  and  disseminate  information  to  promote 
improvements  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products. 

History  and  description. — The  program  was  developed  through 
contracts  or  memoranda  of  understanding  with  the  several  experiment 
stations  authorized  by  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946.  The 
purposes  of  the  contracts  were  as  follows:  (1)  With  Florida  Citrus 
Experiment  Station,  Lake  Alfred,  Fla.,  to  develop  suitable  equipment 
for  handling  citrus  fruit  in  bulk  from  grove  to  packing  house;  (2)  with 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa,  to  collect  data  regarding  the  determination  of  butter  prices  in 
Iowa;  (3)  with  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Ohio  State 
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University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  cooperatively  employ  personnel  to 
engage  in  a  determination  of  methods  of  reducing  egg-handling  costs  in 
Ohio;  (4)  with  Washington  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Pullman, 
Wash.,  to  determine  costs  involved  in  the  handling  of  grain  through 
■country  elevators. 

The  work  under  all  these  contracts  has  been  completed  with  the 
■exception  of  that  with  Ohio  State  University  which  is  being  conducted 
on  a  reduced  scale. 

Legal  authorization. — Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (Public 
Law  733,  79th  Cong.). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $15,800;  administrative, 
none. 

9.    FOREST    SERVICE 

(a)  Activity:  Farm  forestry  investigations,  carried  out  at  or  in  coopera- 
tion with  colleges  and  universities 

Purpose. — Improvement  in  the  management  of  farm  forestry  lands. 

History  and  description. — This  activity  has  been  carried  on  for  over 
&  decade.  Numerous  studies  have  been  completed  and  the  results 
published.  The  current  program  includes  research  in  the  Northeast, 
in  Lake  States,  in  the  Central  States,  and  in  the  South.  Problems 
now  under  stud}'^  include  utilization  of  low-grade  hardwoods,  man- 
agement of  farm  woodlots;  use  of  farm-grown  timber  for  veneer  con- 
tainers, and  factors  affecting  survival  and  early  growth  of  woodland 
plantations. 

The  individual  cooperative  projects  are  agreed  upon  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Forest  Service  and  of  the  State  agency  concerned. 
These  agencies  include  land-grant  colleges  and  their  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  State  conservation  commissions.  Ordinarily,  the  Forest 
Service  provides  the  personnel  for  carrying  out  the  project,  and  the 
State  agency  provides  office  space,  clerical  help,  experimental  areas, 
and  technical  advisory  services. 

Legal  authorization.— Act  of  May  22,  1928  (16  U.  S.  C.  581a-i), 
and  act  of  May  18,  1937  (16  U.  S.  C.  568b). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $24,600;  administrative, 
none. 

(Jb)  Activity:  Payments  to  school  funds  oj  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 

Purpose. — Reimbursement  to  each  of  the  States  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  as  income  for  common-school  funds,  of  such  proportion 
of  the  gross  proceeds  of  all  the  national  forests  within  that  State  as 
the  area  of  land  granted  for  school  purposes  within  the  national 
forests  bears  to  the  total  area  of  all  national  forests  within  that  State, 
History  and  description. — These  payments  are  required  by  the  act 
of  June  20,  1910  (36  Stat.  562  and  57*3),  which  provides: 

That  the  grants  of  Sections  two,  sixteen,  thirty-two  and  thirty-six  to  said  State, 
within  national  forests  now  existing  or  proclaimed,  shall  not  vest  the  title  to  said 
section  in  said  State  *  *  *  \)^j^  gajfj  granted  sections  shall  be  administered 
as  a  part  of  said  forests,  and  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  there  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  as  income  for  its  common-school  fund,  such  proportion  of 
the  gross  proceeds  of  all  the  national  forests  within  said  State  as  the  area  of  lands 
hereby  granted  to  said  State  for  school  purposes  which  are  situated  within  said 
forest  reserves  *  *  *  may  bear  to  the  total  area  of  all  the  national  fore^s 
within  said  State  *  *  *  the  amount  necessary  for  such  payments  being 
appropriated  and  made  available  annually  from  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated. 
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Legal  authorization.— Act  of  June  20,  1910  (36  Stat.  562,  573).  _ 
Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $60,755;  administrative, 
none. 

10.    GRADUATE    SCHOOL 

Activity:  Operation  oj  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

Purpose. — Development  and  administration  of  educational  activities 
directed  toward  the  increase  of  usefulness  of  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  improvement  of  its  services. 

History  and  description. — Following  a  quarter-century  discussion 
of  the  need  for  such  an  undertaking,  the  more  immediate  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reclassification  of 
Salaries,  and  consultations  with  presidents  of  the  leading  universities, 
the  Graduate  School  was  established  in  1921  as  one  means  of  improving 
the  service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  increasing  the  use- 
fulness of  employees. 

Serving  as  a  means  through  which  the  bureaus  jointly  bring  efforts 
to  bear  on  education  problems,  the  Graduate  School  has  come  to  have 
two  m.ajor  roles.  In  the  first  it  functions  as  an  educational  service 
agenc}^,  dealing  with  programs  for  trainees  and  internes,  cooperative 
undertakings  and  relations  with  land-grant  and  other  institutions, 
arranging  lecture  series,  and  rendering  educational  counseling.  In 
the  second  role  the  school  operates  as  an  educational  institution  pro- 
viding course  programs  at  various  levels.  These  comprise  chiefly  a 
resident  course  program  in  Washington  and  a  small  correspondence 
study  program. 

Legal  authorization.— Act  of  May  15,  1862  (R.  S.  520;  5  U.  S.  C. 
511),  the  joint  resolution  of  Apriri2,  1892  (27  Stat.  395),  and  the 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1039;  20 
U.  S.  C.  91). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — None.  (Aside  from  the  provision  of 
facilities  all  activities  are  financed  by  fees  paid  by  students  of  the  after- 
hours  formal  programs.) 

11.    OFFICE    OF    EXPERIMENT    STATIONS 

Activity:  Payments  to  States  for  agricultural  research,  including  research, 
on  home  economics  and  human  nutrition,  carried  out  at  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  of  land-grant  colleges 
Purpose. — Research  in  all  phases  of  agricultural  science  and  dis- 
semination of  results  thereof. 

History  and  description. — The  Hatch  Act  of  1887  established  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  land-grant  colleges  in  order — 

*  *  *  to  promote  scientific  investigation  and  experiment  respecting  the 
principles  and  applications  of  agricultural  science,     *     *     *. 

The  Adams  Act  of  1906,  the  Purnell  Act  of  1925,  title  I,  section  5,  of 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  of  1935,  and  title  I,  section  9,  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Act  as  revised  in  1946  all  provide  for  the  expansion  of 
agricultural  research  at  the  agricultural  experiment  stations.  Title  I 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  specifies  that  funds  shall  be  used — 

*  *  *  to  conduct  and  to  stimulate  research  into  the  laws  and  principles 
underlying  the  basic  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest  aspects,     *     *     *_ 
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During  the  fiscal  year  1950  the  experiment  stations  conducted  research 
on  4,200  specific  Imes  of  investigation  through  use  of  the  Federal-grant 
funds.  During  the  fiscal  year  1950,  these  stations  expended  nearly 
$4  of  State  funds  for  each  dollar  of  Federal-grant  funds  made  available 
under  the  above-mentioned  acts. 

Legal  authorization. — -7  U.  S.  C.  361-363,  365,  366,  368,  369-369a, 
370,  371,  373-376,  377-380,  382,  386-386d,  386f,  427-427h,  and  427j. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — ^Operating,  $12,036,217.  The  Hatch 
Act  of  1887  is  the  only  one  of  the  Federal-grant  acts  which  may  be 
used  for  admmistration.  Consequently,  varying  amounts  of  these 
funds  ($15,000  to  each  State  and  Territory)  are  used  by  the  stations 
for  this  purpose.  Since  the  total  used  for  administration  is  relatively 
small  and  since  the  figure  is  not  readUy  obtainable,  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  separate  this  administrative  expense  from  operating  expense. 

12.  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  RELATIONS 

Activity:  Departmental  training  program  jor  foreign  nationals 

Purpose. — To  mobilize  and  coordinate  the  agricultural  training 
resources  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  land-grant  colleges 
to  meet  the  training  needs  of  foreign  nationals  coming  to  the  United 
States  to  learn  about  agricultural  research  and  extension  services, 
farming  methods,  and  methods  of  teaching  agriculture  in  this  country. 

History  and  description. — The  present  activity  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  trainmg  of  foreign  people  in  agricultural  sciences 
and  practices  stems  from  the  Buenos  Aires  conference  of  1936,  in 
which  the  American  Republics  agreed  to  the  exchange  of  information 
and  students.  The  broad  resolution  of  this  conference  was  incor- 
porated into  Public  Law  355,  Cooperation  with  the  American  Repub- 
lics Act,  enacted  in  1939. 

In  the  summer  of  1942,  money  was  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  State  for  awarding  training  grants  to  technicians  and  leaders  of 
the  American  Republics  to  study  in  the  various  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  initial  program  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
consisted  of  training  36  foreign  nationals,  some  of  whom  were  grantees 
of  the  Office  of  Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs.  The  non- 
program  visits  of  foreign  technicians  to  the  Department  were  not 
incorporated  into  a  formal  activity  until  1945.  The  following  year, 
fiscal  1946,  there  were  937  contacts  made  by  foreign  agriculturists 
requesting  training  services  from  this  Department.  There  were  46 
in-service  trainees  from  the  American  Republics  duruig  the  same  period. 

The  size  of  the  program  increased  gradually  and,  with  the  advent 
of  Public  Law  402,  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948,  more  persons  from  other  areas  of  the  world  were 
extended  the  opportunity  of  receiving  training  grants  for  studying 
agriculture  in  this  country. 

In  June  1950,  Public  Law  535,  the  Act  for  International  Develop- 
ment, was  enacted,  which  gave  expression  to  President  Truman's 
point  4  program  set  forth  in  his  inaugural  speech.  The  training 
activities  of  the  Department  under  this  new  legislation  have  increased 
considerably. 

Since  1949  the  reeducation  activities  of  the  military  government  for 
occupied  areas  in  the  field  of  agriculture  have  brought  a  great  number 
of  foreign  persons  from  those  areas  to  the  United  States.    In  addition. 
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the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  has  by  agreement  assigned 
to  the  Department  agriculturists  from  the  Marshall  plan  countries 
sent  to  the  United  States  under  its  technical  assistance  program. 

Legal  authorization. — Memoranda  of  agreement  among  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  State,  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  based  upon 
laws  cited  in  the  preceding  history  and  description. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $256,311;  administrative, 
$73,234. 

13.    OFFICE    OF    PERSONNEL 

Activity:  Orientation  and  training  oj  employees 

Purpose. — To  obtain  the  highest  and  most  efficient  production 
possible  from  the  employees  of  the  Department. 

History  and  description. — For  many  years  the  Department  has 
recognized  that  proper  orientation  of  employees  to  their  jobs  and 
adequate  training  and  instruction  in  their  duties  is  important  in 
attaining  maximum  program  effectiveness.  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  this  activity  is  a  responsibility  of  the  supervisor  to  be 
conducted  as  a  regular  part  of  his  duties.  Management  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  orientation  and  training  by  providing  the  necessary 
assistance  and  guidance  to  those  having  training  responsibilities. 
Training  activities  take  various  forms  throughout  the  Department 
depending  largely  on  the  program  or  specific  situation  involved. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — In  view  of  the  nature  of  training 
activities  in  the  Department  as  a  whole  and  their  close  relationship 
in  general  to  other  aspects  of  the  work,  the  obligations  for  orientation 
and  training  are  not  separately  identifiable. 

14.    PRODUCTION    AND    MARKETING    ADMINISTRATION 

(a)  Activity:  Demonstration  and  training  program  carried  out  under 

''Tobacco  Acts" 

Purpose. — To  instruct  farmers  and  agricultural  students  in  the 
proper  preparation  of  tobacco  for  market,  especially  with  regard  to 
assembling  tobacco  of  like  grade  and  condition  in  the  same  lots. 

History  and  description. — This  program  started  in  the  late  1930's 
on  a  small  scale  and  expanded  as  the  over-all  tobacco  inspection 
activities  expanded.  The  demonstration  and  training  program  is 
carried  out  through  (1)  actual  demonstrations  on  farms,  (2)  night 
meetings  with  farmers,  held  at  high  schools  or  other  similar  country 
points,  and  (3)  school  demonstrations  carried  out  in  cooperation  with 
teachers  of  vocational  education  in  rural  high  schools  and  agricultural 
colleges. 

Legal  authorization. — Tobacco  Inspection  Act  (7  U.  S.  C.  511c). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating  and  administrative, 
$57,883. 

(b)  Activity:  Demonstration  of  grades  and  standards  for  agricultural 

commodities 
Purpose. — To  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  official  grades 
and  standards  for  agricultural  commodities  and  their  value,  especially 
the  advantage  of  their  use. 
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History  and  description. — This  activity  was  begun  soon  after  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  started  the  standardization  and  grading 
and  inspection  services  during  World  War  I.  There  has  been  an 
expansion  of  the  activity  since  that  time  which  roughly  kept  pace 
with  the  expansion  of  standardization  and  grading  to  additional 
farm  commodities.  The  program  includes  the  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of  pamphlets,  black  and  white  and  color  charts  and  demon- 
strations before  interested  groups. 

Legal  authorization. — The  act  establishing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (5  U.  S.  C.  511). 

Oblipations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating  and  administrative, 
$100,000. 

(c)  Activity:  Marketing  research,  carried  out  by  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  of  land-grant  colleges 

Purpose. — To  develop  for  use  by  interested  organizations  and 
individuals  information  concerning  more  effective  means  of  marketing 
farm  products. 

History  and  description. — This  activity  was  begun  in  1946.  It 
includes  research  on  processing  and  packaging  edible  peanut  prod- 
ucts, certain  phases  of  cottonseed  processing,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  different  media  through  which  farmers  obtain  their  marketing 
information  and  the  extent  to  which  present  marketing  information 
is  serving  farmers'  needs.  The  work  is  carried  out  by  the  experunent 
stations  of  land-grant  colleges  under  contract  with  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration, 

Legal  authorization. — The  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946, 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $16,000;  administrative, 
none. 

id)  Activity:  National  school-lunch  program 

Purpose. — To  improve  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
children  and  broaden  the  market  for  agricultural  food  committees 
through  Federal  assistance,  in  the  form  of  both  funds  and  food,  to 
States  and  Territories  for  use  in  serving  nutritious  midday  meals  to 
children  attending  schools  of  high-school  grade  and  under. 

History  and  description. — This  activity  began  in  1935  when  surplus 
foods  bought  by  the  Federal  Government  as  an  aid  to  agriculture  were 
distributed  to  schools  for  lunches  for  pupils.  In  June  1940,  the  school 
milk  program  was  introduced  in  addition  to  the  earlier  distribution 
program.  Children  could  get  a  half  pint  of  milk  for  a  penny  or  with- 
out charge,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  local  organizations 
paying  the  additional  costs.  In  February  1943  the  Department  began 
making  cash  payments  to  partially  cover  the  food  costs  of  complete 
lunches.  These  payments  were  made  from  funds  available  under  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

In  June  1946,  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  was  passed.  This 
act  placed  the  program  on  a  more  permanent  basis,  providing  for  an 
annual  appropriation  specifically  for  the  national  school-lunch  pro- 
gram. This  act  placed  the  responsibility  for  direct  administration  of 
the  program  on  the  State  departments  of  education,  whereas  previ- 
ously the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  had  in  most  in- 
stances carried  this  responsibility.  The  Department  was  made 
responsible  for  over-all  administration,   including  the  approval  or 
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disapproval  of  States  for  participation,  based  on  the  States'  annual 
plan  of  operation,  and  the  apportionment  of  funds  (on  the  basis  of  a 
prescribed  formula)  and  food  to  the  States.  No  basic  program 
changes  have  been  made  since  June  1946. 

Legal  authorization. — National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.  S.  C. 
1751-1760). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Cash  assistance,  $64,548,418;  value 
of  food  distributed,  $17,402,161;  administrative  costs,  $1,502,343; 
total  $83,452,922.  In  addition,  funds  appropriated  for  the  removal 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  under  section  32  of  the  act  of 
August  24,  1935,  were  expended  in  connection  with  the  national 
school-lunch  program,  as  follows:  Estimated  value  of  commodities 
distributed  to  schools,  $36,193,259,  estimated  administrative  costs 
$203,847,  total  $36,397,106. 

15.    RURAL    ELECTRIFICATION    ADMINISTRATION 

Activity:  Extension  rural  electrification  program 

Purpose. — Teaching  Rural  Electrification  Admmistration  subscrib- 
ers better  methods  of  utilizing  electric  power. 

History  and  description. — The  present  program  was  initiated  in 
1948.  In  the  States  conductmg  extension  programs  in  rural  electri- 
fication, the  organizations  which  borrow  money  from  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  and  their  members  are  mcluded  in  the  State 
programs.  This  program  establishes  such  instruction  in  other  States. 
A  field  agricultural  engineer  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion is  assigned  to  the  State  extension  service  as  a  rural  electrification 
specialist,  and  is  administratively  responsible  to  the  State  extension 
director.  He  organizes  and  conducts  the  State  extension  program  in 
rural  electrification.  During  1949  and  1950,  such  programs  were  con- 
ducted in  Florida  and  Nebraska. 

The  State  extension  service  bears  all  expense  other  than  the  salary 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  engineer. 

Legal  authorization.- — ^Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $10,000;  admmistrative, 
none. 

16.    SOIL    CONSERVATION    SERVICE 

(a)  Activity:  Educational  work  in  soil  and  water  conservation  carried  on 
by  staff  specialists,  most  oj  whom  are  employed  cooperatively  with 
the  State  extension  services 

Purpose. — To  secure  organized  local  action  on  the  problem  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  through  an  educational  program. 

History  and  description.- — ^The  Soil  Conservation  Service  was 
established  by  the  act  of  April  27,  1935,  as  the  technical  agency  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  aid  in  bringing  about  physical  adjust- 
ments in  land  use  that  will  conserve  soil  and  water  resources,  estal)lish 
a  permanent  and  balanced  agriculture,  and  reduce  the  hazards  of 
floods  and  sedimentation. 

To  assist  in  accomplishing  the  total  conservation  job,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  have 
cooperated  in  canying  out  a  program  of  educational  activities  in  soil 
and  water  conservation  since  1935.  The  objectives  of  the  program 
are  (1)  to  develop  a  national  plan  of  extension  education  in  soil  and 
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water  conservation,  (2)  to  develop  methods  for  most  effectively 
bringing  to  the  farmers  the  facilities  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
(3)  to  develop  cooperation  in  soil-  and  water-conservation  work 
between  the  Extension  Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the 
State  agricultural  colleges,  and  other  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
and  (4)  to  seek  and  use  improved  methods  and  cooperative  procedures 
for  supplying  assistance  to  legally  constituted  soil-conservation  dis- 
tricts organized  under  State  laws. 

Soil-conservation  district  organization  has  been  so  rapid  in  recent 
years  that  there  has  been  a  diminishing  demand  for  assistance  with 
organizational  and  relationship  problems.  IVIajor  emphasis  is  now 
being  given  to  the  development  and  carrying  out  of  a  national  program 
of  education  in  soil  and  water  conservation.  For  this  reason  the 
Service  is  now  contributing  to  the  joint  employment  of  only  31  of  the  44 
full-time  specialists  who  are  working  on  this  program  in  36  States  and 
two  Territories.  State  conservationists  in  five  additional  States  give 
part-time  assistance  to  educational  work  in  soU  and  water  conser- 
vation. 

Legal  authorization.— IQ  U.  S.  C.  590a-590f. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $80,000;  administrative, 
$4,000. 

(6)  Activity:  Soil-  and  water-conservation  research  in  cooperation  with 
agricultural  experiment  stations  of  land-grant  colleges 

Purpose. — To  determine  the  character,  causes,  and  extent  of  soil 
erosion  and  water  loss  under  varying  conditions  and  to  develop,  adapt, 
and  improve  conservation  practices  which  will  adequately  protect  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  Nation.  Tliis  information  is  needed 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  soi] -conservation  districts,  farmers, 
and  other  individuals  and  organizations.  Results  of  this  work  may 
ultimately  be  included  in  textbooks  used  in  the  curricula  of  educational 
institutions. 

History  and  description. — Soil-conservation  research  began  at  10 
soil-erosion  experiment  stations  which  were  established  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  the  1930  Agricultm-al  Appropriation  Act.  These  10 
stations  were  jointly  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Sods  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering  until  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  was  established  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
1935.  At  that  time,  work  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
dealt  with  soil  erosion  and  its  control  was  transferred  to  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  and  the  experiment  stations  were  placed  under  the 
admhiistration  of  the  research  branch  in  the  newly  formed  Bureau. 
In  1939  the  construction  and  hydrologic  phases  of  the  drainage  and 
irrigation  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
were  transferred  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  made  a  part  of 
the  Research  Branch. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  Research  Branch  provides  supervision 
of  a  coordinated  program  of  research  in  all  phases  of  soil  and  water 
conservation,  including  mvestigations  of  the  principles  involved  in 
soil  and  water  conservation  and  methods  of  their  practical  application 
on  the  farm;  watershed  investigations  of  the  effect  of  land-use  practices 
on  runoff  as  related  to  the  methods  of  control  of  erosion  and  floods; 
investigations  of  sedimentation  resulting  from  erosion,  of  geographic 
and  climatic  factors  related  to  erosion;  investigations  of  the  economics 
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of  soil  and  water  conservation;  farm  irrigation  and  farm  drainage  in- 
vestigations. As  successful  practices  ai"e  developed,  they  are  in- 
corporated into  the  regular  soil  and  water  conservation  programs  of 
the  Service. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations  of  land-grant  colleges  cooperate 
in  these  research  studies  by  furnishing  land,  laboratories,  office  fa- 
cilities, labor  and  technical  collaboration. 

Results  of  research  studies  which  prove  feasible  for  practical  adop- 
tion will,  undoubtedly,  be  included  in  conservation  courses  taught 
at  all  educational  levels. 

Legal  authorization.— \Q  U.  S.  C.  590a-590f;  7  U.  S.  C.  427. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $1,426,483;  administrative, 
$88,846. 

J.  Department  of  Commerce 

1.    SUMMARY 

Educational  programs  directly  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  include  (a)  in-service  training  of  employees,  (6)  in-service 
training  of  foreign  nationals,  and  (c)  the  operation  of  specialized 
trainmg  schools.  Other  activities  of  the  Department  in  the  field  of 
education,  which  directly  affect  regular  public  educational  institu- 
tions, are  (a)  the  letting  of  research  contracts  to  universities  and  col- 
leges, (6)  the  granting  of  university  and  college  scholarships  and 
fellowships  to  employees,  (c)  the  furnishing  of  financial  aid  to  State 
schools,  and  {d)  the  promotion  of  education  in  specialized  fields  m 
regular  public  institutions. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  conduct  regular  in-service 
training  programs  for  theii-  employees.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration operates  a  training  center  at  Oldahoma  City  for  training 
maintenance  personnel  in  installation  and  maintenance  of  the  CAA 
Instrument  Landing  System  and  all  CAA  radio,  radar  and  communi- 
cation equipment,  and  for  proficiency  training  of  communicators  and 
pilots.  In  addition,  aviation  safety  personnel  are  also  trained  at  the 
same  center  in  aircraft  flight  operations,  maintenance,  regulations 
and  policies.  These  training  programs  are  designed  to  achieve  stand- 
ardization in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  air  navigational 
equipment  and  the  application  of  air  safety  and  navigation  regulations. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  provides  on-the-job  training  covering 
a  period  of  3  years  in  highway  engineering  and  administration  for 
newly  graduated  engineers  recruited  annually  from  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  purpose  of  this  training  is  to  prepare  selected  engineers 
for  positions  of  greater  responsibility.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  trains  highway  engineers  in  the  techniques  of  classifica- 
tion, testing,  and  utilization  of  soils  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  highways  and  the  application  of  aerial  surveying  and  photogram- 
metry  to  highway  engineering.  This  training  is  made  available  to 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  of  State  highway 
departments '  as  well  as  to  the  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  Its  purpose  is  to  further  the  application  of  modern  and  ad- 
vanced techniques  in  highway  engineering. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  conducts  a  nonprofit  Graduate 
School  devoted  to  com'ses  in  the  physical  sciences.     The  Graduate 
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School  is  primarily  operated  for  employees  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards;  however,  the  courses  offered  outside  of  regular  office 
hours  are  open  to  the  public,  and  the  courses  given  during  office  hours 
are  open  to  employees  of  other  technical  Government  agencies.  The 
purpose  of  the  Graduate  School  is  to  provide  means  for  technical 
personnel  to  obtain  professional  advancement  and  to  increase  effi- 
ciency of  technical  workers. 

In-service  training  is  provided  to  foreign  nationals  by  nearly  all  of 
the  Bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  i.  e.,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  Office  of  Business  Economics,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  Weather  Bureau. 
Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  training  of  persons  from  the  Latin- 
American  countries  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  The  train- 
ing of  Philippine  nationals  was  begun  under  the  Philippine  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1946  and  was  completed  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Each  of  the  bureaus  trains  foreign  nationals  in  one  or  more  of  its 
specialized  fields  of  activity.  The  CAA  trains  in  the  operation  of  air 
navigation  facilities;  airport  plaiming,  construction  and  administra- 
tion; aviation  safety  regulations;  and  aircraft  maintenance,  inspec- 
tion and  certification;  and  certification  of  airmen.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Census  provides  training  in  the  modern  statistical  techniques 
used  by  the  Bureau  and  in  census  techniques.  The  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  trains  in  the  techniques  and  methods 
employed  in  cartographic  activities.  The  Office  of  Business  Eco- 
nomics provides  training  in  the  uses  and  concepts  and  techniques  of 
research  in  national  income,  gross  national  product  and  the  balance 
of  international  payments.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  trains 
engineers  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  highway  improvement  and 
utilization  in  the  United  States.  The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
provides  training  and  research  opportunities  in  physical  sciences. 
The  Weather  Bureau  trains  in  the  principles  and  application  of  modern 
techniques  in  the  science  of  meteorology. 

The  Maritime  Administration  operates  United  States  merchant 
marine  cadet  academies  for  the  training  of  inexperienced  seamen  for 
skilled  or  officer  ratings  in  the  United  States  merchant  fleet  and  for 
the  preparation  of  experienced  merchant  marine  seamen  and  officers 
to  qualify  for  upgrading  of  their  ratings  and  ranks.  The  latter  type 
of  education  is  also  provided  through  correspondence  courses.  At 
one  of  the  academies  Philippine  nationals  are  being  trained  to  become 
officers  in  the  Philippine  merchant  fleet.  The  Filipino  maritime 
training  program  will  terminate  with  the  graduation  of  the  present 
group  of  trainees  in  1954. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  the  Weather  Bureau  let  research  contracts  to  universities  and 
colleges  to  promote  basic  developmental  work  in  certain  scientific 
or  engineering  fields.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  for  example, 
entered  into  a  contract  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  with  one  univer- 
sity to  study  and  investigate  highway  safety  and  law  enforcement 
practices,  and  with  another  university  to  make  an  analysis  of  stress 
producing  effects  of  heavy  truck  t3rpes  and  loadings.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  currently  engages  the  cooperation  of  10  univer- 
sities and  colleges  in  basic  ionospheric  and  radio  propagation  work, 
and  four  universities  in  research  and  development  work  allied   to 
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special  projects  being  conducted  for  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  Weather  Bureau's  research 
contracts  provide  for  a  study  of  thunderstorms,  forecasting  techni- 
ques, the  formation  of  tornadoes  and  the  effect  of  weather  on  soil 
moisture.  The  investigations  conducted  under  research  contracts 
led  by  these  three  bureaus  are  financed  by  funds  appropriated  to 
them  for  that  purpose.  The  university  or  college  as  a  rule  provides 
the  facilities  and  personnel. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  Weather  Bureau  grant  scholar- 
ships, under  special  legislative  authority,  to  regular  employees  to 
attend  public  educational  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
special  knowledge  which  will  better  fit  the  employees  for  their  work. 
Both  bureaus  are  empowered  to  detail  as  many  as  10  employees  each 
to  educational  institutions  annually  for  this  purpose. 

The  Maritime  Administration  in  addition  to  operating  schools  for 
the  training  of  personnel  for  the  United  States  merchant  fleet  grants 
financial  aid  to  State  marine  training  schools.  Aid  is  given  to  four 
schools  operating  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  California,  and  Maine. 
Inexperienced  young  men  are  trained  at  these  schools  to  become 
licensed  officers  in  the  United  States  merchant  fleet. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  which  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  fostering  and  encouraging  the  development  of 
aviation  has  sought  to  promote  aviation  education  in  regular  public 
educational  institutions.  As  one  means  of  achieving  this  objective 
the  CAA  prepares  text  material  intended  to  introduce  aviation  educa- 
tion material  into  high  school  subjects  currently  taught.  The  CAA 
also  endeavors  to  keep  alive  interest  in  programs  prerequisite  to  pilot 
training  and  framing  in  other  aviation  careers. 

According  to  estimates  made  in  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  obligations  for  the  programs 
herein  reported  by  the  bureaus  of  the  Department  for  the  fiscal  year 
1950  amounted  to  $8,496,975  for  operating  and  $617,408  for  admui- 
istrative  expenses,  or  a  total  of  $9,114,382. 

2.  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS 

(a)  Activity:  A  course  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  highway  improve- 
ment and  utilization  in  the  United  States  oj  America,  for  engi- 
neers from  foreign  countries 

Purpose. — Dissemination  of  administrative,  technical,  and  scientific 
knowledge  relating  to  highway  practice  in  the  United  States  to  other 
countries  throughout  the  world. 

History  and  description. — A  school  for  highway  engineers  and  admin- 
istrators was  conceived  in  1948  as  a  means  of  presenting,  at  one  time 
during  the  year,  the  type  of  information  and  training  sought  by  large 
numbers  of  highway  officials  from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  were 
coming  to  the  United  States  at  irregular  intervals  throughout  the 
year.  A  planned  course  of  instruction,  announced  well  in  advance, 
brings  together  at  one  time  all  interested  engineers  and  enables  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  present  a  more  nearly  complete  school 
than  could  be  arranged  for  individuals  or  small  groups,  and  requires 
less  time  of  specialists  of  the  Bureau. 

The  first  school  was  held  in  1949  and  a  second  school  in  1950. 
Another  school  is  planned  for  1951.     The  school  was  attended  in  1949 
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by  52  delegates  from  18  foreign  countries  and  in  1950  by  55  delegates 
also  from  18  foreign  countries. 

Legal  authorization.- — Federal  Highway  Act  of  1921,  as  amended  and 
supplemented  (23  U.  S.  C,  sees.  1-117). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $2,560;  administrative, 
$9,100* 

(6)  Activity:  Cooperative  highway  research  projects  conducted  by  colleges 
and  universities 

Purpose. — To  conduct  specific  highway  research  studies  and  in- 
vestigations at  colleges  and  universities. 

History  and  description. — Cooperative  research  agreements  with 
colleges  and  universities  are  executed  from  time  to  time  as  conditions 
justify.  Projects  active  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  were  (1)  investiga- 
tion of  highway  law-enforcement  practices  and  highway  safety  (North- 
western University);  (2)  analysis  of  stresses  m  reinforced  concrete 
beams  as  related  to  design  of  bridge  floor  slabs,  including  measurement 
of  load  distribution  (University  of  Illinois);  (3)  study  of  the  influence 
of  highway  systems  on  m-ban  land  use  (Columbia  University);  (4) 
investigation  of  behavior  of  rigid  frame  structm'es  (Cornell  University) ; 
(5)  analysis  of  stress  producing  effects  of  heavy  truck  types  and  load- 
ings (Texas  A.  and  M.  College);  and  (6)  study  of  relationships  between 
highway  development  and  sociological  and  economic  aspects  of  com- 
munities (University  of  Virginia). 

Legal  authorization. — Federal  Highway  Act  of  1921,  as  amended 
and  supplemented  (23  U.  S.  C,  sees.  1-117). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operatmg,  $55,000;  administrative, 
none. 

(c)  Activity:  Detail  of  employee  to  pursue  course  of  study  at  the  State 

University  of  Iowa 

Purpose. — ^Acquisition  of  knowledge  which  will  better  the  employee 
for  the  line  of  wotk  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

History  and  description. — An  employee  is  assigned  to  pursue  graduate 
study  in  h3'draulics  and  to  work  part  time  on  a  research  project  con- 
cerning scour  around  bridge  piers  and  abutments.  Upon  completion 
of  the  study  and  research  assignment,  the  employee  will  return  to 
his  work  in  the  Hydraulic  Research  Branch  of  the  Division  of  Research 
in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Legal  authorization. — Defense  Highway  Act  of  1941  (23  U.  S.  C, 
sec.  116). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $263;  administrative;  none. 

(d)  Activity:  Junior  engineer  training  program 

Purpose.— To  provide  practical  on-the-job  training  in  the  funda 
mentals  of  highway  engineering  and  administration  to  newly  graduated 
engineers  recruited  annually  from  colleges  and  universities  in  order 
to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  organization  tlu'oughout  the  years. 

History  and  description. — Trahiing  of  junior  engineers  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  with  few  interruptions, 
since  about  1906.  The  nmnber  of  new  graduates  employed  under 
the  training  program  is  presently  limited  to  about  30  men  each  year, 
selected  from  colleges  and  universities  tlu'oughout  the  country  through 
civil  service  competitive  examinations. 

97948—52 18 
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The  training  course  extends  over  a  period  of  3  years  and  includes 
five  major  work  assignments  with  correlated  study  assignments. 

Duri^ig  the  entire  course,  periodic  reports  are  submitted  by  trainees' 
supervisors  covering  attitude,  performance,  progress,  and  assignments 
for  each  trainee.  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  entire  course 
of  training,  trainees  become  full-fledged  highway  e7igineer  employees 
and  are  assigned  to  regular  positions  in  the  organizations  in  accordance 
with  their  interests  and  aptitudes  insofar  as  practicable. 

Legal  authorization. — Federal  Highway  Act  of  1921,  as  amended 
and  supplemented  (23  U.  S.  C,  sees.  1-117). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  none;  admi?iistrative, 
$4,000. 

(e)  Activity:  Training  in  soils  analysis 

Purpose. — To  instruct  highway  engineers  in  the  techniques  of 
classification,  testing,  and  utilization  of  soils  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  highways. 

History  and  description. — For  several  years  the  Physical  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  conducted  courses  for 
Bureau  engineers  in  the  application  of  the  latest  soil  mechanics  pro- 
cedures to  the  solution  of  soil  problems  i^ivolved  i.n  highway  design 
and  construction.  A  coiuse  has  also  been  conducted  for  laboratory 
technicians  selected  from  enlisted  personnel  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  for  the  purpose  of  training  men  in  the  techjiique  of  soil 
testing  for  use  in  futm'e  assignments  in  the  building  of  military  roads 
and  airfields. 

Legal  authorization. — Federal  Highway  Act  of  1921,  as  amended 
and  supplemented  (23  U.  S.  C,  sees.  1-117). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  .none;  administrative, 
$5,386  (one-half  the  cost  for  the  fiscal  years  1949  and  1950  combined). 

(/)  Actiwiy:  Training  in  the  application  oj  aerial  surveying  and  photo- 
grammetry  to  highway  engineering 

Purpose. — -To  develop  more  efficient  and  effective  ways  through 
the  use  of  aerial  surve^nng  and  photogrammetry  of  obtaining  the 
right  kind  and  amount  of  information  at  the  proper  time  for  highway 
engineering  in  all  its  stages. 

History  and  description. — For  several  j^ears  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  has  been  conducting  investigations  in  aerial  surveying  and 
photogrammetry  and  cooperating  with  State  highway  departments  in 
the  development  of  aerial  photography  and  mapping  methods  for 
highway  purposes.  The  course  originated  in  1945  and  consists  of 
twenty  iK-  to  2-hour  lectures  and  40  hours  of  laboratory  work  and 
instruction  in  the  application  of  aerial  surve^nng  and  photogrammetr}''. 

Legal  authorization. —  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1921,  as  amended, 
and  supplemented  (23  U.  S.  C,  sees.  1-117). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $321;  administrative, 
$1,680. 

(g)  Activity:  Training  cf  Philippine  highway  engineers 

Purpose. — To  train  Philippine  liighwa}^  and  army  engineers  in 
American  methods,  procedures  and  practices  of  highway  and  high- 
way bridge  design,  construction,  maintenance,  finance,  administra- 
tion, planning  and  research. 
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History  and  description. — The  training  of  a  group  of  Philippine 
engineers  was  begun  in  1948  and  completed  in  1950.  Trainees  were 
instructed  in  all  phases  of  the  functions  and  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  including  trips  to  Public  Roads  field  offices  at  various 
pomts  in  the  United  States  and  to  Federal-aid  highway  projects  best 
suited  for  on-the-job  training  in  a  specialized  field  of  work. 

Legal  authorization. — Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  (50 
U.  S.  C.  App.,  sec.  1782). 

Obligations,  jiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $23,016;  administrative, 
none. 

3.    BUREAU    OF    THE    CENSUS 

Activity:  Census  training  programs;  operating  primarily  through  con- 
ference courses,  seminars  and  laboratory  exercises,  supplemented 
by  formal  courses  at  colleges  or  universities 

Purpose. — To  train  census  and  statistical  officers  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments in  United  States  census  techniques. 

History  and  description. — Beginning  in  1940  statistical  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  undertook  cooperative  programs  under 
Public  Laws  63  and  355  (76th  Cong.)  and  later  under  Public  Law  402 
(80th  Cong.)  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  other  American  Republics 
in  improving  their  statistical  ser\ices  and  the  quality  of  their  statisti- 
cal data.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  arranged  for  the  loan  of  its 
experts  to  the  statistical  offices  of  the  other  American  Republics  and 
has,  at  the  same  time,  trained  responsible  officials  of  those  countries 
in  the  modern  statistical  techniques  used  b}"  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
From  June  1947  to  June  1950,  emphasis  was  directed  to  the  training  in 
census  procedures  and  statistical  teclmiques  in  preparation  for  the 
1950  census  of  the  Americas.  Dming  tliis  period  143  foreign  officials 
from  the  20  American  Republics  received  instruction  at  the  Bureau. 
In  addition,  other  officials  from  Europe  and  Asia  attended  instruction 
courses  at  the  Bureau.  This  is  part  of  the  program  sponsored  by  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation, 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  the  Office  of  Business  Economics.  Training  grants  are  awarded 
for  periods  of  varjang  lengths,  usually  not  exceeding  1  year  of  actual 
study  and  experience  in  the  United  States. 

Tliis  program  is  continuing  under  Public  Law  535  (81st  Cong.). 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Laws  63  and  355  (76th  Cong.),  Public 
Law  402  (80th  Cong.),  and  Pubhc  Law  535  (81st  Cong.). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $33,825;  administrative, 
not  available. 

4.    CIVIL    AERONAUTICS    ADMINISTRATION 

(a)  Activity:  Aviation  safety  standardization  training 

Purpose. — In-service  training  to  standardize  piloting  aircraft  and 
engineering  maintenance  levels. 

History  and  description. — The  standardization  program  for  aviation 
safety  personnel  was  originally  initiated  at  Detroit  in  1938.  At  this 
time  a  school  was  established  for  standardization  of  field  inspectors 
in  instrument  flight  procedures.     The  school  was  expanded  and  moved 
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to  Houston,  Tex.,  in  1941,  where  additional  technical  training  in 
maintenance  techniques  was  added.  In  1946  the  Aviation  Safety- 
Standardization  Center  was  moved  to  Oldahoma  City  and  combined 
with  the  aeronautical  center.  Since  that  time  flight  and  technical 
training  have  greatly  expanded  to  include  standardization  training  on 
many  new  techniques,  procedures,  and  flight  operations  policies. 

Legal  authorization. — Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $642,340;  administrative^ 
$64,234. 

(6)  Activity:  Federal  airways  standardization  training  program 

Purpose. — To  provide  uniform  maintenance  and  increase  ability 
and  proficiency  of  airways  maintenance  personnel  on  all  air  naviga- 
tional equipment. 

History  and  description. — A  signals  training  center  was  established 
at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  during  the  Second  World  War  (1942),  to  train 
men  entering  the  CAA  as  radio  technicians.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
the  curriculum  was  revamped  for  training  CAA  radio  technicians 
and  engineers  in  installation  and  maintenance  of  the  CAA  instru- 
ment-landing system.  The  branch  moved  to  the  aeronautical  center 
at  Oldahoma  City  in  1946.  This  training  has  been  expanded  to 
include  resident  courses  in  all  CAA  radio,  radar,  and  commmiication 
equipment  as  well  as  home  study  courses  in  preparation  for  resident 
schools.  It  now  includes  proficiency  training  of  communicators  and 
patrol  pilots. 

Legal  authorization. — Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating  $268,308;  administrative, 
$26,831. 

(c)  Activity:  Civil  aviation  education  program 

Purpose. — To  stimulate  the  introduction  of  aviation  education 
into  the  curriculum  of  schools  and  colleges  at  all  grade  levels. 

History  and  description. — The  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  charges 
the  Administrator  to  foster  and  encourage  the  development  of  avia- 
tion. One  method  of  aviation  development  is  education.  Early  in 
1942,  in  the  interest  of  both  the  Nation's  security  and  aviation  de- 
velopment, a  CAA  Division  of  Aviation  Education  was  activated. 
It  served  an  educational  trend  first  manifest  in  1920  and  stimulated 
in  1939  by  the  passage  of  the  Civilian  Pilot  Training  Act.  In  order 
to  provide  academic  prerequisites  to  pilot  training  and  training  in 
other  aviation  vocations,  the  Aviation  Education  Division  turned  ita 
attention  to  the  secondary  schools.  Two  obvious  areas  of  need 
manifested  themselves.  One  of  these  related  to  instructors;  the  other 
to  instructional  materials.  Four  of  the  texts  completed  in  1942 
related  to  the  elementary  science  of  aeronautics.  Sixteen  supple- 
mentary publications  introduced  pertinent  aviation  education  material 
into  high-school  subjects  currently  taught. 

Between  1942  and  1944,  teacher  education  in  aviation  ground 
school  courses  was  provided  for  7,500  teachers.  It  was  assumed  that 
this  experience  prepared  such  teachers  to  offer  courses  in  the  elements 
of  aeronautics  at  the  high-school  level. 

Since  1945  two  major  tasks  have  confronted  the  Aviation  Educa- 
tion Division  of  the  CAA.  One  of  these  is  development  of  aviation 
through  incorporating  aviation  materials    in    ongoing  programs  of 
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study  at  all  grade  levels.  The  other  is  to  keep  alive  interest  in  pro- 
grams prerequisite  to  pilot  training  and  training  in  other  aviation 
careers  necessary  to  the  Nation's  military  preparedness  objective. 

These  tasks  have  been  performed  by  working  through  State  depart- 
ments of  education  and  national  education  groups.  Help  has  been 
given  to  such  groups  preparing  bulletins  descriptive  of  aviation  educa- 
tion programs,  and  toward  implementation  of  the  recommendations 
contained  in  these  bulletms. 

Since  1945,  approxmiately  6,000,000  students  have  been  reached 
through  40,000  teachers  oriented  in  aviation  education. 

Legal  authorization.- — Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  section  301  (49 
U.  S.  C.  supp.  V,  451),  and  section  306  (49  U.  S.  C,  supp.  V,  456). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operatmg,  $79,512;  admmistrative, 
$21,123. 

{d)  Activity:  Exchange-of -Per sons  program  of  aviation  training 

Purpose. — Cooperation  with  other  countries  in  aviation  training. 

History  and  description. — This  training  activity  origmated  in  the 
Latm-American  coim tries  in  the  fiscal  year  1942  when  484  young  men, 
representmg  all  20  of  the  other  American  Republics,  were  brought  to 
the  United  States  for  aviation  training.  In  the  fiscal  year  1949 
Public  Law  402  (United  States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act)  made  the  program  world-wide.  The  emphasis  has 
changed  from  its  original  intent  to  promote  closer  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  other  American  Republics  in  providing 
technical  assistance  to  the  respective  countries  by  training  selected 
foreign  nationals,  and  thereby  developing  civil  aviation  in  the  respec- 
tive countries  which  in  turn  will  contribute  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  comitries. 

Two  classes  of  individuals  receive  traming.  At  the  CAA  Aero- 
nautical Center  basic  classroom  and  laboratory  instruction  is  provided 
in  the  operation  of  air  navigation  facilities  to  persons  who  have  had 
little  experience  and  desu-e  to  qualify  as  journeymen  in  this  field. 

The  other  class  of  individuals,  civil  aviation  specialists,  includes 
aviation  industry  personnel,  key  employees,  and  civil  aviation  officials. 
Training  for  a"\aation  industry  personnel  may  include  on-the-job 
experience  in  airline  operations;  aircraft  and  aircraft  engine  servicing 
and  overhaul;  and  other  activities  of  the  aviation  industry.  Training 
for  key  employees  may  include  observation  and  study  in  any  of  the 
specialties  offered  to  aviation  industry  personnel  and  in  addition  air- 
port planning  and  construction,  and  other  aviation  specialties  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration.  Training  for  civil 
aviation  officials  may  include  orientation  and  observation  in  either 
Government  or  industry  m  any  of  the  foregoing  specialties  of  civil 
aviation,  or  in  the  field  of  Governmeut-industry  or  inter-Government 
relationships. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1949,  48  training  grants  were  awarded,  and  51 
(including  3  extensions)  were  awarded  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Legal  authorization. — Fiscal  year  1949,  Cooperation  with  American 
Republics;  fiscal  year  1950,  United  States  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948,  Public  Law  402,  Eightieth  Congress. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $84,476;  administrative, 
$27,656. 
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(e)  Activity:  Philippine  rehabilitation  program  in  aviation  education 

Purpose. — To  provide  technical  training  in  air  traffic  control, 
airways  communications,  and  maintenance  of  air  navigation  facilities 
to  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Philippines. 

History  and  description. — The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
has  participated  in  the  program  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
rehabilitate  the  Philippines.  In  this  program,  Philippine  nationals 
were  selected  by  competitive  examinations  and  brought  to  the  United 
States  to  study  air  traffic  control,  communications  and  maintenance 
of  air  navigation  facilities.  The  members  of  the  fu'st  three  groups 
trained  did  not  have  previous  experience  in  the  field  of  work  in  which 
they  were  to  receive  instruction.  These  groups,  each  of  which  con- 
sisted of  from  46  to  50  trainees,  were  trained  respectively  in  1947, 
1948,  and  1949. 

A  fourth  group  was  trained  in  the  fiscal  year  1950.  This  group  was 
made  up  of  39  officials  of  the  Philippine  CAA  who  were  brought  to  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  about  14  weeks'  advanced  training, 
study  and  observation  in  their  respective  fields  of  specialization. 

Legal  authorization. — Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $98,205;  administrative, 
$40,932. 

5.    MARITIME    ADMINISTRATION 

(a)  Activity:  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps  cadets 
midshipmen  training 

Purpose. — Training  of  inexperienced  young  men  to  become  licensed 
officers  in  the  United  States  merchant  marine  fleet. 

History  and  description. — The  United  States  Merchant  Marine 
Cadet  Corps  program  had  its  full  inception  in  1942,  although  sporadic 
cadet  training  had  been  offered  at  scattered  locations  since  1938,  with 
the  following  facilities  in  operation:  The  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
at  King  Point,  N.  Y.,  the  cadet  schools  at  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  and 
Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  and  cadet  supervisory  offices  at  other  locations. 
During  the  war  years  the  cadet  corps  operated  with  a  maximum  cadet- 
midshipmen  complement  in  training  of  3,500  men  which  during  the 
years  up  to  1950  produced  over  9,000  officer  graduates. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  program  was  reduced  to  peace- 
time levels  by  the  closing  of  the  schools  at  San  Alateo  in  1947  and 
Pass  Christian  in  1950,  and  by  gradually  reducing  the  annual  intake 
of  new  cadet-midshipmen  to  200,  resulting  in  an  average  of  800 
cadets  in  training  at  all  times,  which  will  produce  150  officer  graduates 
yearly.  This  is  presently  contemplated  to  be  the  permanent  con- 
tinuing program,  except  under  emergency  conditions  when  it  can  be 
quickly  and  readily  expanded. 

Application  for  appointment  as  cadet-midshipman  may  be  made  by 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  between  the  ages  of  17  and  21 
and  is  a  graduate  of  a  high  school  or  the  equivalent.  Selection  is 
through  competitive  examination  and  appointment  is  based  upon 
apportionment  according  to  State  population. 

Training  is  through  a  4-year  university-level  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  upon  graduation.  Graduates  are  com- 
missioned ensign.  United  States  Maritime  Service,  and  ensign,  United 
States  Naval  Reserve;  are  licensed  as  third  mate  or  third  assistant 
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engineer  in  the  merchant  marine  industry;  and  agree  to  serve  a  mini- 
mum of  2  years  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Legal  authorization. — Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended 
(49  Stat.  1985,  U.  S.  C.  title  46). 

Ohliqations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $3,040,029;  administra- 
tive, $161,184. 

(6)  Activity:  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps  training  of 
Filipino  cadets 

Purpose. — Training  of  Philippine  nationals  to  become  officers  in 
the  Philippine  merchant  fleet. 

History  and  description. — Filipino  maritime  training  had  its  incep- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1947  under  the  provisions  of  the  Phihppine  Re- 
habilitation Act  which  also  provided  training  for  Philippine  nationals 
in  other  lines  of  industry  through  other  Federal  agencies.  Trainees 
were  selected  by  the  Phihppine  Government  to  be  returned  to  the 
Philippines  after  completion  of  their  training  to  serve  as  officers  on 
Philippine  merchant  ships. 

A  group  of  50  Filipinos,  the  first  group  of  trainees,  was  selected  and 
reached  the  United  States,  in  January  1947  to  enter  training.  This 
group  completed  training  and  was  graduated  in  December  1950.  A 
second  group,  of  20,  commenced  training  in  March  1949  to  be  gradu- 
ated in  February  1953.  A  third  groups,  of  20,  commenced  training 
in  March  1950  to  be  graduated  in  February  1954.  This  constitutes  the 
entire  Filipino  maritime  trainmg  program,  which  is  not  a  continuing 
activity  beyond  these  three  classes. 

Training  is  under  the  4-year  university-level  course  of  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps,  which  for  United  States  citizens 
leads  to  graduation  with  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  appointment 
as  ensign.  United  States  Maritime  Service,  and  ensign,  United  States 
Naval  Reserve,  and  license  as  thu'd  mate  or  third  assistant  engineer 
for  merchant  vessels. 

Legal  authorization. — Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (Public  Law  370,  79th  Cong.,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
88?,  80th  Cong.). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $245,091;  administrative, 
$17,909. 

(c)  Activity:  State  marine  schools  (maritime  academies  and  college) 
cadet-midshipment  training 

Purpose. — Training  of  inexperienced  young  men  to  become  licensed 
oflEicers  in  the  United  States  merchant  fleet. 

History  and  description. — State  marine  (or  nautical)  school  training 
has  a  long  history  dating  back  to  the  opening  of  State  schools  in  New 
York  in  1874,  Pennsylvania  in  1889,  Massachusetts  in  1893,  California 
in  1931,  and  Maine  in  1941.  Federal  supervision  of  and  assistance  to 
the  State  schools  had  its  inception  in  the  act  of  March  4,  1911, 
authorizing  appropriation  annually  of  grants  of  $25,000  per  school, 
conditioned  on  State  appropriations  of  at  least  equal  amounts, 
additional  aid  sf  $25,000  per  school  to  pay  per  capita  costs  of  training 
out-of-State  cadets,  and  varying  amounts  for  maintenance  and  repair 
of  training  vessels  loaned  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  schools. 
In  addition.  Federal  funds  are  provided  for  cadet  expense  allowances 
of  $65  per  month  per  cadet  and  cadet  subsistence  allowances  of  75 
cents  per  day  per  cadet. 
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Training  is  through  3-  and  4-ypar  courses  leading  to  graduation  \yith 
commissions  as  ensign,  United  States  Maritime  Service,  and  ensign, 
United  States  Naval  Reserve,  and  license  as  third  mate  or  third 
assistant  engineer  on  merchant  vessels. 

During  the  war  years  up  to  1950,  3,850  officers  were  gi-aduated  from 
the  five  State  schools  named  above.  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
the  Pennsylvania  State  school  was  closed  and  cadet-midshipment 
complements  at  the  other  four  schools  were  placed  on  peacetime  levels. 
At  the  present  time,  total  continuing  cadet-complements  are  fixed  at 
710  per  year  which  will  produce  approximately  150  graduates  annually. 

Legal  authorization. — Act  of  Congress  approved  March  4,  1911,  as 
amended  (34  U.  S.  C.  1121-1123). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $1,047,295;  administrative 
$57,310. 

{d)  Activity:  United  States  Maritime  Service  upgrading  and  specialist 
training 

Purpose. — Training  of  experienced  merchant  marine  licensed  officers 
and  seamen  to  qualify  for  upgrading  of  their  ranks  or  ratings,  qualify 
them  as  specialists  in  maritime  practices,  and  improve  their  skills. 

History  and  description. — The  United  States  Maritime  Service 
training  program  had  its  inception  in  the  act  of  June  23,  1938  (52  Stat. 
953),  amending  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  establishing  the 
United  States  Maritime  Service  as  a  uniformed  but  voluntary  organi- 
zation, assimilated  to  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  and  authorizing 
a  comprehensive  system  for  the  training  of  citizens  to  serve  as  licensed 
and  unlicensed  personnel  on  merchant  vessels.  This  training  was 
envisoned  and  placed  in  operation  in  two  divisions — the  training  of 
officers  and  seamen  already  in  the  industry  to  im.prove  tJieir  skills, 
and  the  training  of  new  m.en  for  the  industry  in  skilled  ratings.  The 
training  of  men  already  in  the  industry  is  here  referred  to  as  "up- 
grading and  specialist  training"  and  training  of  new  men  for  the 
industry  as  "skilled  rating  training." 

Upgrading  and  specialist  training  was  first  instituted  with  the 
opening  of  the  training  station  at  Hoffman  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1938, 
followed  closelv  by  the  opening  of  training  stations  at  Alameda,  Calif., 
in  1938;  Fort  Trumbull,  Conn.,  in  1939;  Gallups  Island,  in  1940;  and 
Huntington,  N.  Y.,  in  1942,  with  other  subsidiary  installations  in  city 
locations. 

During  the  war  years  up  to  1950,  25,126  men  were  trained  as  deck 
and  engine  officers,  7,756  as  radio  operators,  5,368  as  purser-pharmacist 
mates,  and  43,473  in  other  specialties.  Also,  40,140  were  upgraded 
to  higher  ratings  and  11,938  were  given  refresher  courses. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  all  of  the  above  stations  were  closed 
with  the  exception  of  Alameda;  and  the  training  station  at  Sheepshead 
Bay,  N.  Y.,  was  converted  from  skilled-rating  training  to  upgrading 
and  specialist  training,  leaving  presently  in  operation  for  upgrading 
and  specialist  work  oidy  the  two  stations  at  Alameda  and  Sheepshead 
Bay. 

Training  is  through  1-,  2-,  and  4-month  courses  in  a  complete  range 
of  courses  in  marine  subjects  available  to  any  experienced  and  active 
officer  and  seamen. 

Present  trainee  com.plements,  contemplated  as  a  normal  continuing 
progi'am,  except  under  emergency  conditions,  are  90  at  Alameda  and 
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150  at  Sheepshead  Bay,  an  average  daily  total  of  240  men  in  training, 
which  wall  produce  2,640  men  trained  annually. 

Legal  authorization. — Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended 
(49  Stat.  1985,  U.  S.  C.  title  46). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  i550.— Operating  $1,302,403;  administrative, 
$71,638. 

(e)  Activity:  United  States  Maritime  Service  skilled  rating  training 

Purpose. — Training  of  inexperienced  seamen  to  assume  skilled  rating 
positions  in  the  deck,  engine  and  stewards'  departments  of  ships  of 
the  United  States  merchant  fleet. 

History  and  description. — Skilled  rating  training  in  the  United 
States  Alaritime  Service  was  first  instituted  in  1939  with  the  conver- 
sion of  a  merchant  ship  into  the  training  vessel,  American  Seaman, 
which  was  attached  to  the  Coast  Guard  base  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
for  the  training  of  new  men,  pending  construction  of  a  Maritime 
Service  base  at  that  location,  which  was  opened  in  July  1941.  Later 
in  1941  a  similar  station  was  opened  at  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  with 
the  training  vessel,  American  Sailor,  attached.  In  1942,  the  training 
station  at  Sheepshead  Bay,  N.  Y.,  was  opened,  followed  by  the 
transfer  of  the  Port  Hueneme  station  to  the  Navy,  and  the  opening 
of  a  station  at  Avalon,  Calif.,  in  lieu  thereof,  together  with  the  com- 
missioning of  six  additional  training  vessels. 

Durmg  the  war  years  157,977  men  were  trained  through  these 
facilities  for  unlicensed  positions  in  the  deck,  engine,  and  stewards' 
departments. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  station  at  Sheepshead  Bay  was 
converted  to  upgrade  and  specialist  training,  and  all  other  training 
stations  and  ships  were  discontinued,  except  the  St.  Petersburg 
station  wdth  training  vessel,  American  Mariner,  attached.  This 
station  and  ship  operated  in  skilled  ratmg  training  until  March  1950 
when  the  station  was  closed  and  the  ship  transferred  to  and  laid  up 
at  the  Kmgs  Point  (Cadet)  Academy. 

No  further  skilled  ratmg  training  is  at  present  contemplated,  except 
in  emergency  conditions. 

Legal  authorization. — Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended 
(49  Stat.  1985,  U.  S.  C.  title  46). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $719,101;  administrative, 
$39,401. 

(/)  Activity:  United  States  Maritime  Service  Institute  correspondence 
upgrade,  specialist  and  general  training 

Purpose. — Training  by  correspondence  of  merchant  marine  per- 
sonnel to  prepare  for  upgrading  of  their  ranks  and  ratings,  provide 
instruction  in  specialized  branches  of  marine  practice,  provide  aca- 
demic background  for  industrial  instruction,  and  increase  skills  and 
knowledge  in  general. 

History  and  description. — The  United  States  Maritime  Service 
Institute,  specifically  provided  for  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  had  its 
inception  in  1944,  at  which  time  its, organization  was  developed,  its 
staff  recruited,  its  program  planned  and  preparation  of  its  text  material 
commenced.  There  Vjeing  no  comparable  maritime  institution  or  texts 
in  existence,  the  Institute,  its  courses  to  be  offered,  and  the  texts  for 
those  courses  had  to  be  developed  from  the  bottom  up  and  its  pros- 
pective trainees  recruited.     Courses  were  prepared  by  experienced 
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merchant  marine  ofl&cers,  in  line  with  latest  and  best  maritime  prac- 
tices; and  have  been  kept  abreast  of  current  developments  in  equip- 
ment and  practices. 

Instruction  is  available  to  all  maritime  personnel  on  payment  of  a 
registration  fee  for  each  course  taken. 

The  curriculum  includes  all  fields  of  the  maritime  industry  and 
specialties  together  with  background  instruction  in  English,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  etc.,  fundamental  to  advanced  study. 

From  inception  to  1950  a  total  of  5,124  men  completed  courses 
through  the  Institute,  while  average  active  enrollments  have  increased 
from  zero  in  1944  to  the  present  7,251  registrants  taking  13,366  courses. 
The  steady  growth  of  the  Institute  indicates  a  yearly  increase  of  about 
1,000  registrants  and  2,000  courses  taken. 

Legal  authorization. — Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended 
(49  Stat.  1985,  U.  S.  C.  title  46). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $186,444;  administrative, 
$10,746. 

6.    NATIONAL    BUREAU    OF    STANDARDS 

{a)  Activity:  f!%est  worker  program  and  program  oj  ike  Office  of  Inter- 
national Trainees 

Purpose. — To  provide  training  and  research  opportunities  for  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  scientists  and  technicians,  and  technical  services  to 
visiting  experts. 

History  and  description. — The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
many  years  has  served  as  a  host  to  American  and  foreign  scientists 
v/ho  wish  to  visit  or  remain  for  an  extended  period  as  research  guests  or 
associates.  Formal  recognition  of  this  work  has  been  extended 
through  the  education  program  of  the  NBS  Graduate  School,  provision 
for  American  research  associates  and  guest  workers,  and  foreign  guest 
workers,  trainees  and  visitors,  and  later  under  the  NBS  Office  of 
International  Relations  (established  in  1946). 

Guest  workers  and  research  associates  include  from  40  to  60  persons 
per  year  whose  compensation,  if  any,  is  paid  by  a  sponsoring  company, 
association,  country,  or  department,  and  who  work  on  selected  proj- 
ects, thesis  topics  or  studies  under  the  supervision  of  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  technical  personnel. 

Legal  authorization. — Acts  of  Congress  March  4,  1913  (37  Stat.  736, 
5  U.  S.  C.  611);  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1419,  15  U.  S.  C.  271);  Public 
Law  619,  Eighty-first  Congress;  Public  Law  27  (Stat.  1,  p.  395,  1892- 
1901,  p.  1532)  (to  receive  as  guests  for  training  or  professional  advance- 
ment qualified  scientists  or  technicians) .  Provision  for  research  asso- 
ciates is  derived  from  Revised  Statutes,  April  12,  1892  (pp.  71-72). 
Public  Law  402,  Eightieth  Congress,  authorizes  use  of  Government 
facilities  and  payment  by  State  Department  to  agencies  for  their  use 
for  certain  foreign  trainees  and  visitors. 

Public  Law  535,  Eighty-first  Congress,  provides  additional  author- 
ity for  foreign  trainee  and  guest  worker  service. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $6,553;  administrative, 
$2,903.  Funds  received  from  State  Department  under  Public 
Law  402. 
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<{b)  Activity:  Contract  research  with  universities 

Purpose. — Research  for  the  accumulation  of  ionospheric  data. 

History  and  description. — The  Bureau  has  for  a  number  of  years  been 
engaged  in  research  and  development  pertaining  to  investigations  of 
the  phenomena  affecting  radio  propagation. 

The  Central  Radio  Propagation  Laboratory  was  established  as  a 
division  of  the  Bureau  in  the  fiscal  year  1946.  The  laboratory  serves 
as  a  centralizing  and  coordinating  agency  for  basic  ionospheric  and 
radio  propagation  work  in  the  United  States  and  was  established  in 
cooperation  with  the  Army,  Navy,  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, and  other  Government  agencies  as  well  as  industry  groups  having 
a  vital  interest  in  this  field. 

Legal  authorization. — Basic  Act  of  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
(act  of  March  3,  1901)  as  amended  by  Public  Law  619,  Eighty-first 
Congress. 

Obligations ,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $179,328;  administrative, 
none. 

(c)  Activity:  OjJeration  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Graduate 
School  (devoted  to  courses  in  the  physical  sciences;  no  degrees 
granted) 

Purpose. — To  provide  professional  advancement  of  technical  per- 
sonnel and  to  provide  credits  for  advanced  degrees  through  out-of- 
hours  courses,  job  training  in-hours  courses,  seminars,  lectures,  and 
research  fellowships. 

History  and  description. — In  1908  the  Bureau  began  out-of-hours 
courses  to  provide  scientific  education  and  credits  for  advanced 
degrees.  A  contract  for  training  veterans  under  Public  Law  346  was 
signed  in  1945.  In  1946  the  Bureau  began  instruction  of  foreign 
trainees  assigned  under  Public  Law  402.  In  1949,  it  initiated  a  plan 
for  cosponsoring  residence  courses  with  local  universities. 

In-hours  courses,  wliich  began  in  1945  and  are  available  to  employees 
of  other  Government  agencies  as  well  as  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  cover  specialized  job  training,  indoctrination  of  new  em- 
ployees, and  classified  subjects.  General  staff  meetings  and  seminars 
have  been  held  regularly  for  many  years.  The  research  fellowship 
plan  was  initiated  in  1950. 

Over  150  advanced  degrees  have  been  conferred  as  a  result  of  educa- 
tional work  at  the  Bureau.  An  average  of  1,000  students  per  year 
is  now  being  trained,  and  this  number  will  increase  with  expansion  of 
cosponsored  courses  for  residence  work  with  local  universities,  as  the 
cosponsored  courses  will  permit  pin-point  planning  of  programs  for 
each  student.  Courses  are  accepted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  examination  and  qualification  purposes. 

Legal  authorization. — Department  of  Commerce  policy  and  para- 
graph 8,  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  (ch.  831,  vol.  2,  1892-1901). 
Supplement  to  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  page  1532 
(31  Stat.  L.,  p.  1010,  March  3,  1901),  "Government  to  promote  re- 
search and  encourage  students." 

Olligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $2,500;  administrative, 
$3,852  (administrative  expenses  are  provided  from  appropriated 
funds.  Operating  expenses  are  paid  from  moneys  collected  as  tuition 
fees). 
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(d)  Activity:  Classified  projects;  contract  research  with  universities 

Purpose. — -Research  for  national  defense. 

History  and  description. — A  considerable  portion  of  the  research  and 
development  work  of  the  Bureau  is  conducted  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  stems  in  general 
from  antecedent  programs  carried  on  during  World  War  II. 

Legal  authorization.- — ^Basic  Act  of  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
(act  of  March  3,  1901)  as  amended  by  Public  Law  619,  Eighty-first 
Congress. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $286,000;  administrative, 
none. 

7.    OFFICE    OF    BUSINESS    ECONOMICS 

Activity:  Training  in  concepts  and  research  techniques  in  statistics  of 
national  income  and  balance  oj  international  payments 

Purpose. — Dissemination  among  foreign  research  technicians  of 
understanding  of  the  uses,  concepts,  and  techniques  of  research  in 
national  income,  gross  national  product,  and  the  balance  of  inter- 
national payments. 

History  and  description.- — The  activity  was  first  undertaken  in  the 
fiscal  year  1947  as  part  of  an  interdepartmental  program  of  technical 
cooperation  with  the  other  American  Republics  financed  tlu-ough  the 
Department  of  State.  A  consultant  was  sent  to  South  America,  and 
training  grants  were  awarded  to  nationals  of  four  countries.  Under 
Public  Law  402  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  the  activity  was  extended 
to  provide  training  also  for  technicians  from  Eastern  Hemisphere 
countries. 

Training  in  national  income  and  product  research  has  been  given  to 
about  a  dozen  foreign  nationals  annually;  training  in  balance-of-pay- 
ments  research,  to  a  somewhat  larger  number.  United  States 
technicians  are  sent  abroad  at  irregular  intervals  to  supervise  the 
organization  of  national-research  programs,  but  this  aspect  of  the 
activity  has  received  decreasing  emphasis. 

Training  is  carried  on  through  regular  lectures  by  staff  specialists,  by 
individual  conferences,  by  practice  research  projects  (most  trainees 
are  required  and  assisted  to  develop  pilot  studies  of  their  countries' 
national  income  and  product  or  balance  of  paj^ments,  in  order  to 
insure  their  practical  understanding  of  the  techniques  taught) ,  and  by 
visits  to  other  research  agencies  and  consultants  with  their  staffs. 

Legal  authorization.— Fuhlic  Law  402,  Eightieth  Congress,  (62 
Stat.  6);  Pubhc  Law  535,  Eighty-first  Congress,  (64  Stat.  205). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $6,318;  administrative, 
$7,573. 

8.  U.  S.  COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

Activity:  International  technical  cooperation  and  assistance  under  the 

United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948, 

and  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946 

Purpose. — To  provide  an  interchange  of  the  techniques  and  methods 

employed   in    cartographic   activities   for    the   purpose   of   effecting 

appropriate    standardization    and    improvement    of    technical    and 

operating  procedures  within  the  educational  institutions,  as  well  as 

in  the  public  and  private  operating  agencies. 
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History  and  descrij)! ion. —The  cooperation  programs  began  in  1941, 
under  Public  Law  355,  Sevent3^-sixtli  Congress.  Until  1944,  these 
activities  consisted  of  the  sending  of  Bureau  experts  to  interested 
foreign  governments.  During  that  year,  the  in-service  training  of 
foreign  nationals  was  initiated  and  has  been  expanded  from  8  grants 
to  a  high  of  38,  which  was  the  number  awarded  in  1948.  With  the 
exception  of  the  50  training  awards  made  to  the  Philippines,  all  other 
training  grants  outside  of  Latui  America  have  been  entirely  financed 
by  the  participating  foreign  government. 

Both  the  teclm^ical  missions  and  the  in-service  training  expanded 
under  Public  Law  402.  Since  the  inception  of  the  cooperation  pro- 
grams, there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  requests 
received  from  trainees  or  their  respective  agencies  for  information 
relative  to  operational  changes,  special  publications,  purchases  of 
scientific  equipment,  and  additional  technical  assistance.  The  value 
of  the  program  is  being  reflected  continuousl}^  in  the  reports  of  the 
benefits  received  by  individuals  and  agencies.  Also,  educational 
institutions  are  requesting  assistance  in  establishing  cartographic 
courses  based  upon  the  methods  employed,  and  for  the  setting  up  of 
institutes  or  bureaus  for  special  technical  study  and  on-the-job 
training. 

Legal  authorization. — United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948,  Public  Law  402 ;  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act, 
Pubhc  Law  370,  Seventj-ninth  Congress,  1946. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $102,521;  administrative, 
$32,169. 

9.    WEATHER    BUREAU 

(a)  Activity:    Turkish  training  'program  in  weather  forecasting 

Purpose. — Technical  assistance  to  Turkey  in  the  form  of  specialized 
technical  training  to  Tiu-kish  nationals  in  meteorology. 

History  and  description. — The  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion Mission  in  Turkey  is  authorized  under  its  program  of  assistance 
to  that  country  to  grant  technical  assistance  thi-ough  training  quahfied 
Turkish  nationals  in  the  United  States.  Fourteen  Turks  were  chosen 
for  meteorological  training  in  the  United  States  and  started  this 
training  late  in  the  fiscal  year  1950.  It  is  planned  that  these  men 
will  be  trained  in  the  Weather  Biu-eau  in  Washington  followed  by  a 
period  of  in-station  training  at  a  Weather  Bureau  Forecasting  Center. 
Five  of  the  trainees  having  the  highest  scholastic  ratings  will  be  given 
an  extension  of  one  additional  year's  training  at  an  American 
university. 

Legal  authorization. — Economic  Cooperation  Administration  Act 
of  1948  (62  Stat.  137). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $1,850;  administrative, 
$55.00. 

(6)  Activity:  Meteorological  training  under  the  International  Informa- 
tional and  Educational  Exchange  {now  point  4)  program 

Purpose. — Cooperation  with  American  Republics  in  meteorological 
training. 

History  and  description. — Cooperation  with  the  American  Republics 
in  the  field  of  meteorology  was  considerably  stepped  up  in  1942,  and 
since  that  time  there  has  been  continued  training  of  Latin  Americans 
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in  meteorology.  In  1949  training  grants  were  given  to  one  Colombian 
and  one  Bolivian  in  the  field  of  meteorology.  In  1951  two  students, 
one  from  Chile  and  one  from  Iran,  are  receiving  meteorological 
training. 

Legal  authorization.- — ^United  States  Informational  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  (22  U.  S.  C.  1431-1479),  Public  Law  402  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress.  Cooperation  ^\\ih  the  American  Republics: 
Convention  for  the  promotion  of  Inter-American  Cultural  Relations 
between  the  United  States  and  other  American  Repubhcs  signed  at 
Buenos  Aires,  December  23,  1936.  (Now  included  under  the  Presi- 
dent's over-all  point  4  program  of  aid  to  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.) 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $7,800;  administrative, 
$6,225. 

(c)  Activity:  Weather  Bureau  scholarship  program 

Purpose. — In-service  training  of  Weather  Bureau  personnel  in  ad- 
vanced meteorology. 

History  and  description: — -The  program  was  begun  in  the  fiscal  year 
1939,  with  five  emplo5^ees  assigned  to  three  schools  which  maintained 
a  graduate-level  curriculum:  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
California  Institute  of  Technolog}^,  and  New  York  University.  The 
number  of  employees  assigned  to  this  program  then  grew  to  10  per 
year,  and  the  participating  universities  were  augmented  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  and  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Following  World  War  II,  the  number  of  employees  in  the  program  has 
fluctuated  from  year  to  year,  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  Bureau 
and  upon  the  special  courses  available.  Within  the  past  year,  special- 
ized courses  have  been  given  at  MIT  and  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
on  the  newest  developments  in  climatology  and  meteorology,  and  the 
Weather  Bureau  has  sent  employees  to  these  com'ses  under  scholar- 
ships. The  program  serves  to  train  employees  in  advanced  meteorol- 
ogy which  is  applicable  to  their  work,  especially  in  forecasting.  Re- 
ciprocally, the  experienced  meteorologist  employees  assigned  to  the 
program  bring  the  practical  operational  requirements  of  the  science  to 
the  attention  of  the  universities. 

Legal  authorization. — Section  803,  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  (52 
Stat.  1015)  as  amended  by  PubHc  Law  691,  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
approved  August  8,  1946. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $19,716;  administrative, 
$500  (approximately). 

{d)  Activity:  Cooperative  meteorological  research  carried  out  in  coopera- 
tion with  institutions  oj  higher  education 

Purpose. — To  promote  and  develop  the  science  of  meteorology. 

History  and  description. — The  program  was  begun  in  the  fiscal  year 
1936  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  by  sponsormg  a  cooperative  re- 
search project  at  the  Alassachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  As 
other  institutions  established  departments  of  meteorology  in  the  late 
1930's  and  early  1940's,  the  program  was  enlarged  to  the  point  where 
seven  or  eight  small  cooperative  research  projects  were  being  sponsored 
annually.  Under  this  program  investigations  are  now  being  conducted 
to  study  thunderstorms,  methods  of  extended  forecasting,  objective 
forecasting  methods,  the  formation  of  tornadoes,  and  the  eft'ect  of 
weather  on  soil  moisture.    Through  this  program  research  is  conducted 
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which  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  might  not  otherwise  be  able 
to  sponsor. 

Legal  authorization. — General  authorization  in  annual  appropriation 
acts  and  49  U.  S.  C.  603. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $58,700;  administrative,. 
$5,000  (approximately). 

K.  Departmext  of  Labor 

1.    SUMMARY 

The  Department  of  Labor  conducts  four  major  educational  activ- 
ities directly  related  to  its  statutory  purpose — 

to  promote  the  welfare  of  wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  improve  their  working 
conditions  and  advance  their  opportunities  for  profitable  employment. 

These  activities  are  (1)  the  promotion  of  apprentice  training  by  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship;  (2)  aid  to  staff  training  for  State  and  local 
employment  personnel  rendered  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security;  (3)  training  of  factory  safety  inspectors  in  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Standards;  and  (4)  in-service  training  for  the  Department's 
ovTD.  employees.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  the 
Office  of  International  Labor  Affairs,  in  cooperation  \nth  other  Federal 
agencies,  conduct  programs  of  industrial  training  and  observation  and 
study  of  American  industrial  procedures  for  selected  nationals  of 
certain  foreign  countries. 

Describing  the  programs  more  in  detail,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  provides  technical  assistance  to  industry 
for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  programs  of  on-the-job 
apprentice  training  supplemented  by  related  classroom  instruction  in 
the  skilled  trades.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  is  carried  out  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  fnited  States  Office  of  Education,  State  apprenticeship 
agencies  (established  in  30  States),  State  Boards  of  Education  and 
local  vocational  schools.  The  Federal  Committee  on  Apprenticeship, 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  employer-labor  representatives, 
serves  as  a  policy-recommending  body  to  the  Bureau.  This  Com- 
mittee in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  has  aided  in  the  establishment 
of  committees  in  16  trades,  and  approximately  7,000  local  apprentice- 
ship committees.  Over  200,000  apprentices  are  currently  in  training 
in  registered  programs. 

The  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  also  carries  on  an  international 
industrial  training  program,  with  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  Amer- 
ican industry,  designed  to  assist  friendly  nations  to  improve  their 
industrial  skiUs.  Since  1948  there  have  been  71  foreign  trainees, 
from  11  Latin-American  countries,  and  from  Korea,  Burma,  Egypt, 
Indonesia,  and  Germany. 

The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  plans  and  prepares  training 
programs  for  the  personnel  of  local  and  State  employment  agencies; 
reviews  State  training  policies;  and  as.sists  in  adjusting  staff  training 
to  the  manpower  mobilization  program. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  conducts  training  courses  in  safety 
practices  for  State  factory  inspectors.  Five  basic  courses  of  30  hours 
each  are  given,  supplemented  by  special  courses  covering  hazards 
peculiar  to  certain  industries. 
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The  Office  of  International  Labor  Affairs,  in  cooperation  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  participates  in  the  democratic  reorientation  program 
for  peoples  of  occupied  areas  by  providing  an  opportunity  for  trade 
unionists  and  labor  specialists  to  observe  the  role  of  labor  in  American 
society,  labor-management  relations  and  trade-union  practices;  and 
for  women  leaders  to  observe  the  role  and  status  of  American  women. 
As  part  of  the  economic  recovery  program  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration,  provision  is  made  for  labor  specialists  from  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  countries  to  study  American  apprentice- 
ship systems;  and  for  statisticians  to  learn  American  statistical 
methods  in  order  to  improve  the  comparability  of  statistical  data  from 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  countries.  A  training  pro- 
gram in  American  industrial  techniques  for  foreign  labor  leaders  is 
carried  on  under  the  point  4  program  to  promote  international  under- 
standing and  assist  in  raising  living  standards  in  other  countries. 

The  Office  of  Personnel  Administration  operates  an  induction  and 
in-service  training  program  for  all  departmental  and  field  service 
employees. 

According  to  estimates  made  within  the  Department  of  Labor,  for 
the  fiscal  3^ear  1950  total  obligations  for  the  educational  programs  here 
reported  amounted  to  about  $3,621,554. 

Of  this  amount  total  obligations  for  regular  apprenticeship  pro- 
motion and  safety  training  programs  of  the  Department  accounted 
for  $2,910,876.  Estimated  obligations  for  special  training  programs 
for  foreign  nationals  comprised  the  remaining  $710,678.  No  salaries 
or  wages  of  trainees  are  included  in  these  figures. 

2.    BUREAU    OF   APPRENTICESHIP 

(a)  Activity:  Promotion  of  apprenticeship  and  other  training  on  the  job 
in  the  skilled  trades 

P'lirjjose. — To  promote  training  of  skilled  workers  on  the  job,  sup- 
plem.ented  by  related  classroom  instruction;  and  to  give  technical 
assistance  to  industry  in  the  formulation,  development,  and  mainte- 
nance of  training  programs  and  standards. 

History  and  description. — In  1937  the  Secretary  of  Labor  authorized 
the  formal  program  of  apprenticeship  with  these  objectives:  To  formu- 
late and  promote  standards  of  apprenticeship,  to  bring  together  em- 
ployers and  labor  to  establish  apprenticeship  programs;  to  cooperate 
with  State  apprenticeship  agencies  in  this  undertaking;  and  also  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  with  respect  to 
classroom  instruction  for  apprentices  in  subjects  related  to  the  prac- 
tical work  in  which  they  are  trained  on  the  job.  The  Federal  Com- 
mittee on  Apprenticeship  which  had  been  originally  established  in 
1934  was  reorganized  and  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  the 
national  employer-labor,  policy-recommending  body  to  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship.  In  1938  the  Secretary  of  Labor  appointed  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  on  Apprenticeship  for  the  Construction  Industry. 
This  committee  is  made  up  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  oi 
national  contractor  associations  and  national  labor  organizations  in 
the  building  trades.  It  cooperates  with  the  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship in  promoting  the  establishment  in  each  of  the  building  trades, 
national  and  local  joint  contractor-labor  apprenticeship  committees 
and  the  setting  lip  of  apprenticeship  programs. 
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The  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  works  closely  with  employee  and 
wdth  labor,  State  apprenticeship  agencies,  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  State  boards  of  education  and  local  vocational  schools, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  organizations  concerned  with 
apprenticeship. 

State  apprenticeship  agencies  are  now  established  in  30  States  and 
Federal  Territories.  Approximately  7,000  local,  joint  management- 
labor  apprenticeship  committees  have  been  established  and  in  addition 
16  national  trade  committees.  Over  200,000  apprentices  are  in  traui- 
ing  in  registered  programs  for  approximately  300  skilled  occupations 
under  110  trade  classifications.  Approximately  150,000  industrial 
establishments  cooperate  in  the  training  programs.  During  World 
War  II  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  under  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission expanded  its  services  to  include  short-term  systems  to  train 
men  and  women  for  the  production  lines  created  to  carry  on  the  war 
effort. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  308,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

Obligation,  fiscal  year  1950. — Admmistrative,  $2,710,292. 

(h)  Activity:  International  industrial  training  program  jor  foreign 
nationals 

Purpose. — To  assist  in  the  industrial  development  of  friendly 
nations  by  improving  the  industrial  skills  of  a  small  number  of  care- 
fully selected  foreign  nationals.  While  the  trainees  are  in  the  United 
States  emphasis  is  given  to  their  participation  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity and  to  giving  them  realistic  concepts  of  the  American  way  of 
life  and  of  democratic  principles  and  processes. 

History  and  description. — This  activity  was  initiated  in  1941  by  the 
Coordmator  of  Inter-ilmerican  Affairs  as  the  inter-American  trade 
scholarship  program.  In  June  1944  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Inter- 
national Training  Admmistration,  Inc.  In  1947  the  program  was 
administered  by  the  Institute  of  International  Education  and  in  1948 
was  transferred  to  the  Offic(>.  of  International  Training,  Department  of 
Commerce.  In  July  1948  the  Department  of  Labor  at  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  State  accepted  responsibility  for  the  part  of  the 
program  that  was  then  handled  by  the  Office  of  International  Trade 
and  in  1949  the  entire  program  of  industrial  training  for  foreign  na- 
tionals was  transferred  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship. 

Applications  are  transmitted  by  the  American  Embassies,  with  the 
approval  of  the  other  governments,  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  State.  The  background  of  the  applicants,  their  objective  and  needs 
of  their  country  are  the  chief  elements  in  selection.  Training  is 
arranged  through  voluntarv  cooperation  of  uidustry.  The  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship's  300  field  representatives  at  200  local  offices  handle 
training  arrangements  and  supervise  the  trainees  in  the  field. 

Since  1948  arrangements  have  been  made  for  71  foreign  trainees. 
They  came  from  11  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  and  from 
Egypt,  Korea,  Indonesia,  Germany,  and  Burma. 

Legal  authorization. — Authority  for  conducting  the  international 
industrial  training  program  is  derived  from  the  following  acts  of 
Congress:  (1)  Point  4:  Act  for  International  Development.  (2) 
Smith-Mundt:  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  402,  80th  Cong.). 
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Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $63,383;  administrative, 
$45,297.  These  funds  are  appropriated  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  from  there  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

3.    BUREAU    OF    EMPLOYMENT    SECURITY 

Activity:  Training  service 

Purpose. — To  plan  and  prepare  training  material  on  programs, 
procedures,  and  technical  tools  for  use  by  State  emplo;vment  security 
agencies  in  the  induction  of  new  employees  and  for  improving  effi- 
ciency of  local  and  State  offices;  to  assist  State  agencies  in  adjusting 
staff  training  to  programs  affected  by  the  manpower  mobilization 
program. 

History  and  description. — Staff  training  ser^ace  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  Employment  Service  and  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
grams since  about  1939.  The  basic  program  activities  are  those 
concerned  with  provision  of  assistance  to  State  agencies  in  developing 
qualified  training  supervisors,  preparation  of  training  materials  related 
to  local  office  operation  procedures,  review  of  State  training  policies, 
plans,  and  reports  and  exchange  of  related  State-developed  programs 
and  materials,  and  improvement  of  the  quality  of  training  through 
research  into  and  refinement  of  training  techniques  and  tools. 

Le(,al  authorization. — Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C. 
503);  Wagner  Peyser  Act,  as  amended  (29  U.  S.  C.  49b). 

Obligations ,  fiscal  year  1950. — -Salaries  and  expenses  $25,834, 

4.    BUREAU    OF    LABOR    STANDARDS 

Activity:  Training  of  State  sajety  inspectors 

Purpose. — The  objective  of  the  factory  inspector  safety  training 
courses  is  to  improve  the  competence  and  ability  of  State  safety 
personnel  in  order  that  they  may  render  more  effective  safety  con- 
sulting and  promotional  service  to  the  industrial  establishments 
within  their  respective  States. 

History  and  description. — The  program  of  training  was  instituted 
in  1935.  The  training  courses  conducted  at  the  request  of  State 
labor  departments  for  State  safety  personnel  consist  of  five  basic 
courses  of  150  hours  given  in  sections  of  30  hours  each. 

Following  the  basic  courses,  the  specialized  knowledge  required  to 
handle  hazards  peculiar  to  various  industries  is  given  State  safety 
inspectors  by  special  courses,  usually  30  hours  in  length. 

Legal  authorization. — Implicit  in 'the  basic  function  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor;  namely,  "to  promote  the  welfare  of  workers."  Appro- 
priations for  the  Bureau's  program  include  funds  for  the  promotion 
of  industrial  safety,  of  which  training  is  a  component  part. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950.~Ahout  $137,000  was  obligated  in  1950; 
all  for  operating  purposes. 

5.    OFFICE    OF    INTERNATIONAL    LABOR    AFFAIRS 

(a)  Activity:  Providing  for  observation  and  study  under  the  reorientation 
program  for  occupied  areas 
Purpose. — As  a  part  of  the  over-all  program  for  democratic  reorien- 
tation of  peoples  of  occupied  areas,  to  provide  United  States  observa- 
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tion  and  study  progi-ams  for  trade  unionists,  labor  specialists,  and 
women  leadei's  from  occupied  areas. 

History  and  description. — The  labor  program  first  went  into  effect 
in  the  spring  of  1949.  It  was  originally  confined  to  Germany,  but 
has  since  been  expanded  to  include  Austria  and  Japan.  Forty-six 
visitors  came  in  the  fiscal  year  1949,  and  185  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

The  program  is  designed  to  give  these  peoples  the  opportunity  to 
observe  and  study  at  first  hand  the  American  scene,  with  emphasis 
(1)  for  trade  unionists  and  labor  specialists,  on  the  general  role  of 
labor  m  American  society,  trade-miion  activities,  industrial  relations, 
working  conditions,  and  related  acti^^.ties,  and  (2)  for  women  leaders, 
on  the  role  and  status  of  women  in  American  society. 

After  a  brief  orientation  in  Washington,  the  visitors  are  organized 
into  small  groups  and  sent  to  various  local  sponsors  tlii'oughout  the 
country  where  they  are  able  to  become  acquainted  with  the  American 
scene  at  the  grass-roots  level.  Trade-union  locals  are  used  most 
frequently  as  local  sponsors  for  trade  unionists. 

The  program  for  Germany  and  Austria  is  the  over-all  responsibility 
of  the  Department  of  State.  The  Department  of  the  Ai^my  is  re- 
sponsible for  other  areas.  The  Departments  of  Ai-my  and  State  have 
sought  the  assistance  of  the  specialized  agencies.  The  Department 
of  Labor  has  been  assisting  in  the  labor  field.  The  occupation 
authorities  in  all  countries  are  responsible  for  the  selection,  processing, 
and  transportation  of  these  persons  to  and  from  the  United  States. 
The  Department  of  Labor  is  responsible  for  arranging  their  programs 
in  the  United  States,  using  funds  transferred  for  the  purpose. 

The  Office  of  International  Labor  Aft'airs  is  responsible  for  arranging 
the  programs  for  trade-unionists  and  labor  specialists;  the  Women's 
Bureau  for  women  leaders. 

Legal  authorization. — Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $231,240;  administrative, 
$51,296. 

(6)  Activity:  Provision  oj  study  and  observation  programs  for  certain 
foreign  nationals 

Purpose. — -As  a  part  of  the  over-all  economic  recover}^  program  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  to  provide  study  and  ob- 
servation programs  in  the  labor  field  for  visitors  from  EGA  countries. 

History  and  description. — From  time  to  time,  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration  has  requested  the  Department  of  Labor  to  arrange 
programs  for  certain  teams  interested  in  matters  concerning  labor. 

During  fiscal  3"ear  1950,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  commenced  a 
project  for  the  EGA  to  provide  for  technical  training  to  64  statisticians 
from  EGA  countries,  a  project  for  improving  the  statistical  systems  of 
the  EGA  countries  and  to  achieve  greater  comparability  between  the 
statistics  of  such  countries.  Thirt}^  of  these  visitors  began  their 
training  by  June  30,  1950.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
arranged  a  program  for  six  representatives  of  government,  labor,  and 
management  from  Greece,  to  study  the  apprenticeship  systems  of  the 
United  States. 

Lggailati/Aonsafio/i.— Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $19,000;  administrative, 
$79,000.  The  amount  given  for  operation  covers  only  a  portion  of 
operating  expenses — other  amounts  were  paid  directly  by  the  EGA. 
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(c)  Activity:  Training  in  all  phases  of  labor  under  the  scientific  and 
cultural  cooperation  program  to  June  SO,  1950 — point  4  program 
since  July  1,  1950 

Purpose. — To  promote  increased  international  understanding  and 
to  assist  other  countries  in  raising  the  standards  of  Hving  of  their 
peoples  through  providing  United  States  know-how. 

History  and  description. — The  over-all  program  began  in  1938;  the 
Department  of  Labor  began  participation  in  1943.  The  Office  of 
International  Labor  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Women's  Bureau,  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Bureau  of  Emploj^ment  Security  are  currently  participating  in  this 
program. 

Training  is  given  in  a,ll  phases  of  labor:  apprenticeship,  industrial 
relations,  labor  standards,  industrial  training,  safety  methods,  women 
in  industry,  labor  law,  mediation  and  conciliation,  statistics,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  et  cetera.  The  trainees  are  brought  to  the 
United  States  where,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
they  study  their  selected  field  under  the  dhection  of  the  appropriate 
bureau.  In  addition,  consultants  and  experts  from  the  Department 
are  sent  to  various  countries  throughout  the  world  to  help  them  in 
particular  projects  they  are  developing. 

The  program  is  administered  through  an  interdepartmental  com- 
mittee of  which  the  Department  of  Labor  is  a  member.  Within  the 
Department,  activities  are  coordinated  by  the  Office  of  International 
Labor  Affairs,  and  the  programing  of  the  various  technical  trainees 
is  done  by  the  appropriate  bureaus.  The  Office  of  International 
Labor  Affairs,  in  addition  to  its  responsibilities  for  coordinating 
within  the  Department  of  Labor  and  for  interagency  relationships, 
arranges  programs  for  leaders  in  the  labor  field  brought  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Department  of  State  under  the  leader  and  specialist 
program  (as  distinct  from  the  trainees  in  the  specialized  technical 
fields). 

About  75  foreign  trainees  and  leaders  received  training  in  these 
fields  during  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

The  funds  are  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  State,  which 
allocates  them  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  in  turn  apportions 
them  to  the  appropriate  bureau  for  obligation  on  specific  programs. 

Legal  authorization. — United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  (Smith-Mundt) ,  Public  Law  402,  Eightieth  Congress; 
Act  for  International  Development  (point  4),  Public  Law  535,  Eighty- 
first  Congress. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $123,521;  administrative, 
$97,941. 

6.    OFFICE    OF    PERSOXXEL    .\DMINISTRATION 

Activity:  Induction  and  in-service  training  for  all  departmental  and  field 
service  employees 
Purpose. — To  improve  the  competence  of  emploj'ees  having  super- 
visory, executive,  and  administrative  duties;  to  increase  the  proficiency 
of  technical  and  professional  employees  in  the  performance  of  those 
phases  of  their  work  that  are  not  administrative  and  supervisory;  to 
further  develop  the  skill  of  subprofessional  and  clerical  employees; 
and  to  orient  all  beginning  employees  to  their  specific  jobs  and  to  the 
Department's  activities  and  organization  as  a  whole. 
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History  and  description. — It  is  the  objective  of  the  Department, 
through  its  various  programs  for  in-service  training,  to  identify  and 
to  apply  at  all  levels  of  supervision  all  ways  and  means  of  increasing 
the  productivity  of  its  employees.  Every  supervisor  is  a  participant 
in  the  progi'am,  training  being  an  essential  element  of  supervisory 
responsibility.  Training  of  this  character  has  been  conducted  by 
each  major  unit  of  the  Department  in  terms  of  its  own  needs  and 
through  the  use  of  its  own  professional  and  administrative  personnel. 
For  those  aspects  of  the  training  program  in  wliich  uniformity  in  ad- 
ministration is  desirable,  over-all  policies  and  programs  for  individual 
and  group  training  are  developed  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Admin- 
istration. Assistance  is  also  provided  by  that  office  to  the  various 
bureaus  and  offices  in  the  development  and  use  of  training  methods 
and  techniques.  The  training  needs  contract  and  expand,  depending 
on  the  assumption  or  termination  of  functions  and  on  recruiting 
programs. 

Legal  authorization. — Annual  appropriations  to  the"  Department  of 
Labor. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Estimated  at  between  $25,000  and 
$50,000. 


IV.  ACTIVITIES  OF  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND 
AGENCIES 

A.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

1.    SUMMARY 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  carrying  out  a  nmnber  of 
educational  programs. 

The  Divisions  of  Reactor  Development,  Research,  and  Biology  and 
Medicine  conduct  on-site  and  off -site  training  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  AEC  and  AEC  contractor  employees,  members  of  the  facul- 
ties of  universities  affiliated  with  the  national  laboratories  of  the 
Commission,  recent  college  and  universit}'  graduates  who  maj^  be 
under  consideration  for  emplojTnent,  and  other  qualified  scientific, 
medical  and  engineering  personnel  engaged  in  work  closely  associated 
\\-\ih  that  of  the  Commission.  These  programs  are  designed  to 
increase  professional  competences,  to  provide  opportunity  and  re- 
sources for  scientific  research  m  Conunission  installations  for  faculty 
members  of  participating  universities,  to  mstruct  non-AEC  scientific 
and  technical  personnel  in  the  techniques  of  handling  and  using 
radioactive  materials  and  radiation  detection  instrmiients,  and  to 
insure  continued  research  in  fields  of  importance  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  general  fund  of  theoretical  and 
practical  laiowledge. 

Such  programs  include  a  "classified"  course  in  reactor  technique  at 
the  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  and  a  "classified"  reactor  engineer- 
ing school  at  Oak  Ridge.  Special  "unclassified"  college  com'ses  in  the 
physical  and  life  sciences  are  offered  jointly  by  the  University  of 
Tennessee  and  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies,  as  well  as 
other  courses  at  various  locations  in  the  handhng  and  use  of  radio- 
isotopes and  radiation  detection  instruments. 

In  addition,  a  considerable  amount  of  off-site  and  "imclassified" 
research  is  under  way  in  colleges  and  ui]iversities  under  contract  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  enablmg  the  personnel  of  private  and 
public  institutions  to  increase  the  fund  of  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  in  fields  relating  to  atomic  energy.  B3"  means  of  these 
activities,  otherwise  unavailable  research  opportunities  have  been 
opened  at  scores  of  colleges,  imiversities,  private  laboatories  and 
hospitals  and  clinics  tlu'oughout  the  country.  Colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  had  access  to  costly  laboratory  equipment,  and  the 
national  atomic  encrgv  enterprise  has  had  access  to  ever-enlarging 
sources  of  research  and  developmental  persomiel  and  facilities.  The 
program  brings  the  Commission  and  educational  mstitutions  of  the 
country  into  closer  working  relationships  and  supports  the  preemi- 
nence of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 

The  Divisions  of  Research,  and  of  Biolog}''  and  ^ledicine,  respec- 
tivel}'  operate  the  AEC  fellowship  programs  in  the  physical  and  hfe 
sciences.     These  programs  are  designed  to  relieve  the  national  short- 
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age  of  scientific  personnel  and  to  provide  a  continuing  adequate 
number  of  trained  scientific  men  and  women  for  atomic  energy  develop- 
ment, and  presently  provide  for  postdoctoral  fellowships  to  be  awarded 
for  work  in  fields  with  access  to  restricted  data  or  areas.  Open  to 
qualified  applicants  in  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
country  w^ho  meet  established  standards,  the  fellowship  program  has 
increased  the  interest  of  colleges  and  universities  in  preparing  student 
personnel  for  work  in  this  field. 

The  Divisions  of  Production  and  of  Military  Application  provide  in 
part  elementary  and  high-school  education  of  children  of  employees 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  its  contractors  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.;  Richland,  Wash.,  and  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.^ 

According  to  information  obtained  from  the  Commission,  even 
though  each  of  these  programs  is  operated  separately  and  under 
several  different  divisions  of  the  Commission,  there  is  a  close  working 
interrelationship  between  all  of  the  divisions  and  all  of  the  programs, 
particularly  with  regard  to  utilization  of  facilities  and  personnel. 
The  total  obHgations  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  for  the  programs  here 
discussed  amounted  to  about  $25,762,454. 

2.    DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  AND  DIVISION  OF  BIOLOGY  AND  MEDICINE 

(a)  Activity:  AEC  fellowship  program  in  the  physical,  medical,  and 
biological  sciences,  and  radiological  physics 

Purpose. — To  relieve  the  national  shortage  of  scientific  personnel 
trained  in  fields  related  to  atomic  energy  and  to  provide  a  continuing 
adequate  number  of  trained  scientific  personnel. 

History  and  description. — A  fellowship  program  in  the  physical, 
medical,  and  biological  sciences  was  established  by  the  Commission 
in  January  1948,  and  the  National  Research  Council  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  selected  to  administer  the  program  under 
contract  with  the  Commission.  Provisions  have  been  made  for 
awarding  predoctoral  and  postdoctoral  fellowships  in  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences  and  postdoctoral  fellowships  in  the  medical 
sciences.  The  fellowships  are  granted  for  1  year  with  provision  for 
renewal  up  to  3  years  for  the  predoctoral  fellows  and  2  years  for  the 
postdoctoral  fellows.  The  program  was  operated  on  this  basis  during 
the  fiscal  year  1949  and  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Section  102-A,  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriations  Act  of 
1950,  required  considerable  modification  in  the  administration  of  the 
fellowship  program.  With  the  passage  of  the  fellowship  rider  of  that 
act,  the  National  Research  Council  expressed  reluctance  to  administer 
a  fellowship  program  which  required  investigation  by  the  FBI  of 
fellows  engaged  in  nonsecret  work.  However,  the  National  Research 
Council  did  agree  to  administer  a  limited  program  providing  that: 
(1)  no  new  predoctoral  fellowships  would  be  awarded;  (2)  renewals  of 
predoctoral  fellowships  already  in  effect  would  be  awarded;  (3)  post- 
doctoral fellowships  would  be  awarded  only  for  work  in  fields  requiring 
access  to  restricted  data  or  areas. 

In  order  to  fill  the  gap  left  in  the  predoctoral  fellowship  program,  a 
regional  predoctoral  fellowship  program  administered  by  university 
groups  was  established  for  a  1-year  period  through  June  30,  1951. 

'  Under  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Cong.,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  provides  assistance  in  the 
education  of  children  of  the  employees  and  contractors  not  residing  on  Atomic  Energy  property. 
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A  radiological  physics  fellowship  program  was  initiated  in  1950, 
and  the  Commission  requested  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear 
Studies  to  administer  it.  Forty  fellowships  have  been  awarded  with 
training  conducted  at  Vanderbilt  University  and  the  University  of 
Rochester.  The  program  is  accredited  for  graduate-level  training 
and  consists  of  a  9-month  course  at  either  Vanderbilt  University  or 
the  University  of  Rochester  together  with  3  months  of  field  work  at 
either  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  or  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory.  The  field  of  radiological  physics  includes  health  physics, 
radiation  monitoring  and  control,  radioisotope  measurements,  hospital 
physics  and  similar  fields  in  which  there  is  urgent  need  for  such  skills. 

Legal  authorization. — Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  585, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session. 

Obligations,  Ji seal  year  1950. — Operating  $1,142,046;  administrative, 
$161,058. 

(6)  Activity:  Of -site  research  contract  urogram  in  the  physical  and  life 
sciences 

Purpose. — To  carry  out  the  direction  of  Congress  "to  insure  the 
continued  conduct  of  research  and  development  activities  (in  specified 
fields  of  interest  to  the  Commission)  by  private  or  public  institutions 
or  persons,  and  to  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  an  ever-expanding  fund 
of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  in  such  fields." 

History  and  descrij)tion. — The  Congress,  in  framing  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946,  recognizes  the  need  for  basic  research  in  the  field 
of  atomic  energy.  It  authorized  the  use  of  public  funds  for  this 
purpose  and  apparently  recognized  as  well  the  tradition  of  carrying 
on  pure  or  basic  research  in  imiversity  and  other  private  laboratories. 
The  off-site  research  program  m  the  field  of  the  physical  and  life 
sciences  was  started  in  the  fiscal  year  1948.  For  reasons  of  adminis- 
trative convenience  the  program  was  administered  principally  through 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research  at  a  level  of  about  $1,978,000  to  cover 
approximately  83  contracts  with  academic  institutions  in  the  first 
year.  The  program  has  gradually  been  taken  over  by  the  Commission 
and  now  approximates  a  level  of  $1 1 ,700,000  per  year  covering  approxi- 
mately 370  separate  projects  in  colleges  and  universities  in  33  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico.  Most  of  these  off -site 
contracts  are  in  the  nature  of  lump-sum  contracts  in  which  the 
university  or  college  participates  financially  in  the  support  of  projects 
partly  supported  by  Federal  funds. 

Much  of  the  Commission's  fundamental  knowledge  has  been 
acquired  through  the  off-site  research  program  and  that  knowledge 
applied  toward  practical  objectives  in  the  Commission-owned-and- 
operated  laboratories. 

The  program  has  benefited  the  colleges  and  universities  by  assisting 
them  to  either  initiate  or  supplement  research  projects  in  which  their 
scientific  personnel  are  interested  and  which  come  wdthin  the  field 
of  Commission  interest.  Thus  the  efforts  of  large  numbers  of  students 
and  other  scientific  personnel  interested  in  the  applications  of  atomic 
energy  are  facilitated. 

Legal  authorization. — Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  585, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $15,897,619;  adminis- 
trative, $766,401;  construction,  $1,073,775. 
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(c)  Activity:  Special  training 

Purpose. — To  enable  faculty  members  of  primarily  the  member 
universities  of  the  national  laboratories  of  the  Commission  to  do  re- 
search in  Commission  facilities;  to  provide  employees  of  AEC  installa- 
tions an  opportunity  to  continue  their  academic  study  toward  credit 
for  scientific  degrees;  and  to  instruct  scientific  personnel  in  the  han- 
dling techniques  of  radioisotopes  and  types  and  uses  of  radiation 
instruments. 

History  and  description. — Since  their  establishment,  it  has  been,  the 
policy  of  the  national  laboratories  of  the  Commission  to  draw  upon  the 
trained  scientific  personnel  of  the  Nation.  Alany  of  these  men  have 
come  to  the  laboratories  for  short  periods  of  time  and  have  had  their 
work  arranged  by  the  laboratories.  By  September  1949  approxi- 
mately 35  university  scientists  had  been  a  part  of  the  various  research 
programs.  Twelve  sponsoring  universities  sent  representatives  during 
the  summer  of  1949.  In  1950  there  were  over  70  research  participants, 
representing  sponsoring  universities  and  a  number  of  nonsponsoring 
universities.  The  research  participants  at  the  laboratories  are  on  the 
payroll  as  regular  employees  for  the  time  they  are  there. 

A  program  to  provide  employees  of  AEC  installations  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  their  study  toward  credit  for  scientific  degrees  is  a 
joint  operation  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  the  Oak  Ridge 
Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies.  The  program  was  in  operation  in  the 
training  of  the  junior  stafi^  at  the  national  laboratory  before  the  exist- 
ence of  the  institute.  When  the  institute  was  organized  about  1946, 
this  activity  became  one  of  its  functions.  The  institute  supplies 
physical  space,  a  library,  and  laboratory  supplies  and  equipment. 
The  University  of  Tennessee  supplies  the  administrative  staff  and  all 
instruction.  The  program  has  continually  gro\\Ti  and  today  a  wide 
range  of  courses  in  bacteriology,  chemical  engineering,  chemistry, 
electrical  engineering,  mathematics,  metallurgy,  physics,  soil  mechan- 
ics, and  zoology  are  being  offered.  In  1949,  there  were  80  students 
working  toward  the  master's  degree  and  72  students  in  the  process  of 
obtaining  the  doctor's  degree. 

In  June  1948  the  Commission  initiated  a  program  designed  to  in- 
struct scientific  personnel  in  the  techniques  of  handling  radioisotopes 
and  in  the  use  of  radiation  instruments.  The  plan  was  to  include  only 
4  classes  of  32  members  each.  It  was  later  expanded  to  instruct  three 
additional  classes,  and  still  later  scheduled  to  continue  on  a  regular 
basis  of  about  seven  courses  each  j^ear.  Altogether  17  courses  enroll- 
ing about  550  students  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  10 
foreign  countries  have  been  taught.  Special  courses  have  also  been 
conducted  governing  civilian  teachers'  radiological  defense  training, 
advanced  instrumentation,  and  radioisotope  courses  for  special  groups. 
These  groups  have  included  a  medical  group,  a  United  States  Navy 
group,  and  a  group  of  local  research  personnel.  During  1949  and  1950 
approximately  725  persons  have  received  instruction  in  this  special 
training  program. 

Legal  authorization. — Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  585, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session. 

Obligations ,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $489,390;  administrative, 
$45,940. 
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3.    PRODUCTION    AND    MILITARY    APPLICATJON    DIVISIONS 

Actwity:  Community  operations — elementary  and  high-school  education 

Purpose. — Education  for  depenclonts  of  employcGS  and  contractors 
at  Commission  installations  (1950).^ 

History  and  description. — The  Manhattan  engineer  district  found 
it  necessary  to  open  schools  at  the  Government-owned  and  operated 
communities  of  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. ;  Ricliland,  Wash. ;  and  Los  Alamos. 
N.  Mex.,  to  provide  education  at  the  elementary  and  high-school 
levels  for  the  dependents  of  its  employees.  On  a  temporary  emer- 
gency basis,  the  Manhattan  engineer  district  also  entered  into  con- 
tracts with  some  of  the  school  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hanford 
installation  to  contribute  (at  the  rate  of  State  average  per-pupil  cost) 
for  maintenance  and  operating  expense  based  on  increase  in  attend- 
ance over  prior  years'  average  daily  attendance  of  dependents  of 
Hanford  employees.  Since  the  emergency  conditions  remained  when 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  assumed  operating  control,  it  con- 
tinued all  of  the  arrangements  then  in  effect. 

Legal  authorization. — Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  585, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $3,001,573;  construction, 
$915,662. 

4.    REACTOR    DEVELOPMENT    DIVISION 

(a)  Activity:  Of -site  research  contract  program 

Purpose. — To  insure  the  continued  conduct  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  fields  of  interest  to  the  Reactor  Development  Division,  to 
utilize  the  services  of  institutions  and  individuals  with  specific  skills 
in  solving  problems  of  a  nonrecurring  nature,  and  to  increase  the 
fund  of  theoretical  and  practical  laiowledge. 

History  and  description. — This  program  was  initiated  under  the 
Alanhattau  district  project  in  1943  and  has  continued  as  newer  prob- 
lems have  arisen  and  it  became  more  evident  that  an  ever-increasing 
fund  of  knowledge  was  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  of  the  Nation.  A^Tiere  participation  is  considered 
beneficial  to  the  program,  the  cognizant  AEC  field  offices  are  fur- 
nished funds  and  authorized  to  enter  into  contract  with  a  college  or 
university.  Technical  supervision  is  generally  provided  by  the 
Washington  office  of  the  AEC.  During  the  fiscal  year  1949,  funds  in 
the  amount  of  $848,750  were  provided  under  this  program  to  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Legal  authorization. — Atomic  Energy  Act,  1946,  Public  Law  585, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — $967,981. 

(6)  Activity:  Special  training 

Purpose. — This  program  was  designed  to  train  qualified  personnel 
in  reactor  technology  and  to  enable  the  staff  members  of  the  Argonne 
National  Laboratory  to  increase  their  professional  competence  in  fields 
directly  related  to  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

History  and  description. — A  short  course  aimed  primarily  at  the 
scientific  postdoctorate  level  was  undertaken  during  the  fiscal  year 

'  Under  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Cong.,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  provides  assistance  in  the 
education  of  children  of  the  employees  and  contractors  not  residing  on  Atomic  Energy  property. 
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1946.  During  the  winter  of  1950,  a  6-months'  course  was  initiated 
with  emphasis  switched  to  the  engineering  aspects  of  the  atomic 
energ3^  program.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  course  is  entering 
its  first  full  year  with  an  em-oliment  of  43  students.  By  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  19.51  the  enrollment  vnl\  be  increased  to  7-5  students. 
This  course  consists  of  training  in  fundamental  reactor  technology 
tbeor}^  and  experiment  during  the  first  6  months  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing for  the  last  6  months.  The  student  body  is  comprised  of  recent 
college  or  university  graduates  and  eligible  employees  of  industry 
where  such  industry'  shows  promise  and  interest  in  the  atomic  energy 
program. 

Legal  authorization. — Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  .585, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $301,000. 

B.  Federal  Security  Agency 

1.    SUMMARY 

With  its  constituent  organic  units  in  the  fields  of  education,  health, 
and  welfare,  the  Federal  Secm'ity  Agency  is  outstanding  among  Fed- 
eral agencies  carrying  out  educational  activities.  The  one  agency  in 
the  Federal  Government  charged  solely  with  educational  responsi- 
bilities is  the  Office  of  Education,  located  in  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  However,  the  actual  concern  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  serving  the  people  through  educational  processes  is  much  broader 
than  the  areas  covered  by  the  sole  Federal  agency  specifically  termed 
"educational."  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  statements  appearing  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1950  to  the  effect 
that  less  than  1  percent  of  the  Federal  expenditm'es  for  educational 
purposes  is  channeled  tlirough  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  broad  educational  pm-poses  and  emphases  of  the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency  and  its  constituent  agencies  may  be  classified  in  two  gen- 
eral categories:  (a)  Those  activities  which  are  designed  primarily  to 
assist  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  several  States  in  main- 
taining schools,  school  systems,  colleges,  universities,  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions  and  processes;  and  (6)  those  activities  which  use 
educational  processes,  and  aid  or  encom-age  individuals  and  groups  in 
using  educational  institutions  and  facilities,  principally  to  achieve 
objectives  other  than  strengthening  the  educational  systems  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  Nation. 

The  programs  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  education  and  the 
educational  profession  include  most  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  which  is  concerned  mainly  with  gathering  and  dissemi- 
nating basic  educational  information,  research,  and  consultative  serv- 
ices. The  primary  activities  of  the  Office  fall  into  the  following  cate- 
gories: Collection  and  anal3'sis  of  statistics,  administration  of  grants- 
in-aid,  advice  on  school  organization  and  administration,  advice  on 
methods  of  instruction,  promotion,  and  improvement  of  the  teaching 
profession,  and  exercise  of  international  educational  relations.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  education  for  vocational  competence  and  for 
international  understanding.  The  Congress  has  also  authorized  the 
Office  to  administer  programs  designed  to  assist  schools  and  school 
districts  which  have  been  adversely  affected  by  certain  types  of  Fed- 
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era!  activity — such  as*the  building  or  expanding  of  military  and  other 
Government  installations  or  defense-related  civilian  production  estab- 
lishments which  bring  increased  school-population  burdens  without 
commensurate  increases  in  the  tax  income  for  the  schools  of  the  locali- 
ties so  affected. 

The  Public  Health  Service  serves  the  needs  of  education  by  making 
funds  available  to  medical  schools  and  affiliated  institutions  for  the 
construction  of  cancer  and  heart  research  facilities.  Undergraduate 
teaching  has  been  strengthened  and  improved  in  the  cardiovascular, 
cancer,  and  mental-health  fields,  and  assistance  has  been  given  to 
teaching  programs  in  psychiatry  and  allied  specialties  in  order  to 
increase  the  inadequate  supply  of  trained  personnel  in  the  mental- 
health  disciplines. 

Howard  University  and  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
are  special  instances  of  the  Federal  Security  Agencj^'s  dii'ect  concern 
in  the  field  of  higher  education.  Education  of  child  patients  at  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital,  Carville,  La.,  is  one  phase  of  the  total 
patient-care  program  at  that  institution.  Other  programs  which^ 
through  grants-in-aid,  are  promoted  or  stimulated  to  further  develop- 
ment, operate  under  Federal-State  relationships  in  vocational  educa- 
tion of  less  than  college  grade,  and  for  the  further  endowment  and 
maintenance  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 

Programs  in  the  field  of  health  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  groups  include  a  variety  of  educational  projects  further- 
ing the  advancement  of  the  science  and  profession  of  medicine  and  a 
stiil  wider  variety  of  projects  in  the  field  of  public  health.  Advances 
in  the  medical  sciences  have  been  contingent  upon  intensive  research 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  better  preparation  of  professio.nal  personnel 
in  wide  areas  of  specialization  on  the  other.  The  Public  Health 
Service  has  fostered  increasing  opportunities  for  physicians,  scientists, 
and  operating  personnel  to  increase  their  knowledge  and  capabilities 
in  the  health  field  and  for  highly  skilled  persons  to  conduct  research 
basic  to  the  needs  of  the  medical  sciences.  Under  authority  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  activities  are  conducted  which  relate  both 
to  the  programs  of  educational  institutions  and  to  other  types  of 
trainijig  activity. 

Grants  and  fellowships  have  been  made  available  to  provide  research 
assistance  to  scientists  whose  projects  have  been  recommended  for 
approval  by  expert  consultants  and  for  which  financial  support  is 
not  otherwise  available,  and  to  provide  for  the  support  of  scientifically 
and  medically  trained  perso.nnel  in  1  or  2  years  of  research  activity 
at  both  predoctoral  and  postdoctoral  levels  with  a  view  to  the  develop- 
ment of  greater  numbers  of  competently  trained  investigators. 

Training  programs  have  been  maintained  for  outstanding  candidates 
in  the  fields  of  cancer,  cardiovascular  diseases,  and  psychiatry;  and 
short-term  institutes  have  been  held  to  provide  for  the  psychiatric 
orientation  of  physicians  through  grants  to  State  mental  health  au- 
thorities and  medical  schools.  Other  training  programs  have  been 
conducted  for  resident  physicians  where  accredited  opportunities  were 
available  in  Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  for  teaching  of  medical 
and  dental  interns,  for  the  training  of  nurses  in  anesthesiology  and  in 
psychiatric  care,  for  psychiatric  aides,  medical  record  librarians,  and 
dietitians;  all  in  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  where  time  given  to 
training  includes  medical  care  of  service  beneficiaries.     In  addition^ 
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allocations  are  made  to  States  for  payment  of  certain  in-service 
training  costs  for  personnel  in  State  and  local  health,  work. 

Other  programs  have  been  conducted  in  such  public-health  fields 
as  engineering,  health  education,  laboratory  methods,  diagnostic 
techniques,  and  public  health  administration.  In  accordance  with 
the  Philippine  rehabilitation  program,  professional  persons  from  the 
Philippines  have  been  trained  in  public-health  methods  and  adminis- 
tration, as  have  been  Greek  national  specialists  under  fellowships 
available  through  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration.  There 
are  some  types  of  training  which  cannot  be  provided  within  the 
Service  without  the  duplication  of  facilities.  Wliere  these  have  been 
required  for  effective  operation,  personnel  have  been  assigned  to  train- 
ing in  established  educational  and  medical  institutions  outside  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

In  order  to  provide  certain  Public  Health  Service  officers  wdth  infor- 
mation which  will  enable  them  to  discharge  their  responsibilities  more 
effectively,  these  officers  have  been  assigned  to  courses  in  radiological 
safety,  medical  aspects  of  nuclear  energy,  special  weapons  and  radio- 
active isotopes,  chemical  warfare,  radiological  defense  and  associated 
subjects,  as  conducted  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  service 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Other  activities  conducted  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  have  included  consultation  with  training 
institutions  and  with  professional  groups,  demonstration  services  in 
training  situations,  and  visual-aid  training.  Educational  materials 
have  been  developed  by  the  Service  for  the  improvement  of  teaching 
methods  and  teaching  techniques  in  the  mental-health  disciplines. 
Special  awards  have  been  made  to  State  health  agencies,  universities, 
hospitals,  laboratories,  institutions  or  professional  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  special  projects  relative  to  the  prevention, 
control,  and  eradication  of  cancer. 

At  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  medical  interns  and  resident  physi- 
cians in  psychiatry  have  been  trained  in  programs  which  provide  a 
source  of  medical  staff  recruitment  and  which  disseminate  scientific 
information  particularly  on  the  care  and  treatment  of  mentally  ill 
individuals.  In  addition,  a  student-nurse-training  program  has  been 
conducted,  and  inexperienced  personnel  have  been  instructed  in  the 
duties  of  auxiliary  employees  in  treating  and  caring  for  mental 
patients.  At  Freedman's  Hospital,  the  medical-graduate-training 
program  has  included  courses  for  resident  staff  physicians,  graduate 
students  in  hospital  administration,  nurses,  interns  in  dietetics,  and 
interns  in  pharmacy. 

In  the  field  of  public  welfare,  in-training  programs  have  been  main- 
tained for  professional  employees  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion in  improved  methods  of  administering  the  laws  of  that  agency. 
The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  participates  in  a  State- 
Federal  partnership  to  provide  rehabilitation  services  to  individuals 
who  have  physical  or  mental  disabilities  substantiallj^  handicapping 
employment.  Services  consist  of  vocational  counseling  and  training, 
the  provision  of  artificial  appliances,  and  placement  aid.  In  the 
Social  Security  Administration  a  program  of  supervision  of  students 
from  schools  of  social  work  has  supplemented  the  professional  educa- 
tion of  qualified  graduates  in  field  practice  in  administrative  and 
research  aspects  of  the  school  curriculum;  and  increased  the  number  of 
persons  available  for  positions  in  assistance  programs.     Postgraduate 
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education  has  been  o;iven  to  persons  who  have  completed  basic  pro- 
fessional education  in  order  to  assist  States  m  training  workers  to 
provide  health  services  to  mothers  and  children  and  to  crippled 
children.  Finally,  a  program  involving  educational  leave,  adminis- 
tered tlu-ough  State  departments  of  public  v/elfare  using  Federal  fmids 
has  trained  workers  to  provide  child  welfare  services  in  areas  pre- 
dominantly rural,  or  in  other  areas  of  special  need. 

According  to  an  estimate  made  in  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
total  obligations  for  the  educational  activities  of  that  agency  for  the 
fiscal  year  1950  amoimted  to  about  $70,089,436. 

2.    COLUMBIA    INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    DEAF 

Activity:  Primary,  secondary,  and  higher  education  oj  deaf  persons 

Purpose. — Education  of  persons  whose  hearing  is  so  impau'ed  that 
they  are  imable  to  progress  satisfactorily  in  schools  and  colleges  for 
hearing  students. 

History  and  description. — Chartered  by  Congress  in  1857,  the 
Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  is  composed  of  Kendall  School, 
Gallaudet  College,  a  normal  training  department  and  a  research 
department.  The  Kendall  School  provides  education  for  the  deaf 
child  from  preschool  age  to  college  entrance,  chiefly  those  residing  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  neighboring  States.  Gallaudet 
College  offers  a  4-year  liberal  arts  and  science  course  and  a  bachelor's 
degree  to  those  who  qualify  through  entrance  examinations.  A 
preparatory  year  is  provided  those  who  have  not  completed  a  full 
high-school  course.  The  normal  training  department  trains  hearing 
men  and  women  college  graduates  in  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf. 
The  research  department  meets  the  needs  for  a  central  point  where 
research  can  be  carried  on  for  the  advancement  of  education  for  the 
deaf,  particularly  in  improved  techniques  for  teaching  deaf  children. 

Total  enrollment  in  1950-51  is  319,  representing  34  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  several  foreign  countries.  Of  this  total,  222 
are  registered  in  Gallaudet  College,  83  in  Kendall  School,  and  14  in 
the  Normal  Training  Department.  The  institution  is  subsidized  by 
congressional  appropriation  for  about  75  percent  of  its  annual  expenses 
through  the  issuance  of  145  Federal  scholarships,  the  balance  coming 
from  tuition  payments. 

Legal  authorization. — 11  Stat.  L.  161-162;  13  Stat.  L.  45;  and  other 
supplementary  acts. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $395,095;  administrative, 
$40,505. 

3.    FOOD    AND    DRUG    ADMINISTRATION 

Activity:  In-service  training  programs  jor  professional  employees 

Purpose. — To  train  inspection al,  analytical,  and  supervisory  per- 
sonnel in  improved  methods  of  enforcmg  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

History  and  description. — The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
operates  an  intensive  in-service  training  program  for  all  professional 
employees.  The  program  is  designed  to  improve  methods  of  opera- 
tion of  the  agency. 

During  1950  special  seminars  were  held  for  field  personnel  at  Kansas 
City,  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  and  Washington, 
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D.  C.  The  courses  included  study  of  improved  techniques  in  the 
sanitary  inspection  of  grain  storage,  handling  and  milling  operations; 
improved  analytical  procedures  in  determining  and  evaluating  micro- 
analytical  findings  on  grain  and  cereal  products,  inspection  and  exam- 
ination of  poultry-dressing  plants  to  prepare  inspectors  without  vet- 
erinary training  to  recognize  insanitar}'  plant  conditions  and  diseased 
poultry;  inspection  of  a  shrimp-producing  center  to  equip  field  ana- 
lysts in  the  organoleptic  and  chemical  examination  of  shrimp  for  de- 
composition; and  two  seminars,  attended  by  line  supervisors,  for  the 
development  of  field  inspectors  and  chemists.  Approximately  93 
employees  received  instruction  in  these  special  courses  in  addition  to 
the  routine  training  given  all  employees. 

Legal  authorization. — Annual  appropriation  act. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — vSalaries,  transportation  and  per  diem, 
and  miscellaneous  expenses  of  trainees  and  instructors  are  estimated 
at  approximately  $23,000. 

4.    HOWARD    UNIVERSITY 

Activity:  Maintenance  and  operation  of  Howard  University 

Purpose. — -Provision  of  an  institution  of  higher  learning  primarily 
for  the  training  of  Negro  youth  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  professions. 

History  and  description. — Founded  under  private  auspices,  Howard 
University  was  chartered  on  March  2,  1867  as  a  university  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Today  it  provides 
training  in  the  liberal  arts,  graduate  studies,  medicine,  dentistry, 
pharmacy,  law,  religion,  social  work,  engineering  and  architecture, 
and  music.  It  received  its  first  appropriation  from  the  Congress  in 
1879.     In  1928  the  Congress  authorized  annual  appropriations. 

During  the  academic  year  1949-50,  Howard  University  served 
5,589  students  from  40  States,  16  foreign  countries,  and  3  United 
States  possessions.  In  addition  to  facilities  already  in  existence, 
appropriations  and  contract  authorizations  are  now  available  for  11 
major  construction  projects,  including  buildings  for  the  five  profes- 
sional schools:  engineering,  dentistry,  music,  medicine,  and  law;  the 
three  scientific  departments:  physics,  biologv,  and  zoology;  two  de- 
partments in  tlie  humanities:  fine  arts  and  the  drama;  and  for  addi- 
tional dormitor}^  facilities,  substantial  increases  in  the  power  plant 
equipro.ent,  and  a  building  to  house  the  administrative  offices. 

Legal  authorization. — Annual  appropriations  authorized  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  1928,  H.  R.  279,  by  an  act  to  amend  section  8  of  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  incorporate  the  Howard  University  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  approved  March  2,  1867,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  "in 
the  construction,  development,  improvement  and  maintenance  of 
Howard  University." 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $4,323,268;  administrative, 
$545,394. 

5.    OFFICE    OF    EDUCATION 

(a)  Activity:  Administration  oj  Federal  endowment  oj  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities 

Purpose. — ^To  provide  endowment  and  support  for  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities. 

History  and  description. — The  Morrill  Act  of  1862  set  aside  grants 
of  land  for  the  use  of  the  respective  States  in  establishing  and  main- 
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tainiiig  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  Subsequent  legis- 
lation provided  further  endowment  of  the  colleges  of  agricultur*'  and 
mechanic  arts  through  annual  cash  grants.  Land-grant  college  funds 
are  now  received  by  all  the  48  States  and  3  Territories  for  69  institu- 
tions, 17  of  which  are  solely  for  Negroes.  The  Federal  contribution 
to  the  cost  of  resident  instruction  in  land-grant  colleges  now  amounts 
to  approximately  one-twenty-fifth  of  such  cost.  The  remainder  is 
provided  bv  direct  appropriation  in  the  States  and  Territories  or 
through  income  from  endowments  and  student  payments. 

Legal  authorization. — Morrill  Act  of  1862  and  subsequent  related 
acts. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $5,030,000;  administrative, 
$8,494. 

(6)  Activity:  Administration  of  the  basic  statutory  function  of  the  Office 
of  Education 

Purpose. — To  collect  and  disseminate  facts  concerning  education  in 
the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and  foreign  countries. 

History  and  description.— The  basic  program  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion was  established  by  act  of  Congress  in  1867.  Additional  responsi- 
bilities have  been  added  by  legislation  and  Executive  orders.  The 
OfRce  has  a  statutory  mandate  to  gather  and  disseminate  basic  edu- 
cational data;  conduct  research  in  the  fields  of  administration,  instruc- 
tion, and  curriculum  and  furnish  consultative  services  to  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities.  The  activities  are  carried  out  through  its 
Division  of  State  and  Local  School  Systems,  Division  of  Higher 
Education,  and  Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

Legal  authorization. — Office  of  Education,  act  of  1867;  National 
Vocational  Education  Acts:  20  U.  S.  C.  1 ;  20  U.  S.  C.  11-28,  29-33, 
respectively. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — ^Administrative,  $1,924,720.  \ 

(c)  Actirity:  Cataloging  of  United  States  Government  films  as  a  special 

educational  service 

Purpose. — To  compile  information  on  United  States  Government 
films;  to  catalog  such  information;  and  to  publish  the  catalog. 

History  and  description. — .Since  February  1950,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  served  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  on  all  Government 
films  in  the  field  of  education  (Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  a-21). 
Government  agencies  are  required  to  report  all  films  produced  by 
them  to  the  Office  of  Education,  which  prepares  and  disseminates 
periodically  a  catalog  of  such  films.  Library  of  Congress  catalog 
cards  covering  these  items  are  also  made  available. 

Legal  authorization. — Budget  Bureau  Circular  A-21. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Administrative,  $515. 

(d)  Activity:  Evaluation  of  audio-visual  training  aids  of  the  Depart- 

ment of  the  Navy  as  a  special  educational  service 
Purpose. — To  evaluate  existing  audio-visual  training  aids  of  the 
Navy. 

History  and  description. — Through  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  arranged  in  1948,  the  Office  of  Pxlucation 
has  developed  a  program  of  evaluation 'of  audio- visual' training  aids 
used  l)y  the  Xavy.  This  activity  has  l^een  carried  on  by  contract 
with  three  educational  institutions:  Central  Washington  College  of 
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Education,  Stanford  University,  and  Iowa  State  University.  Princi- 
pal research  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  (1)  the  production  of  "home- 
made" training  aids,  (2)  training  aids  for  instructor  training,  and  (3) 
audio-visual  aids  for  the  teaching  of  citizenship. 

Legal  authorization. — Transfer  from  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating  $26,000;  administrative, 
$1,753. 

{e)  Activity:  Federal-State  vocational  education  program 

Purpose. — "To  fit  for  useful  employment,"  i.  e.,  to  impart  knowledge 
and  to  develop  skills,  abilities,  and  working  habits  needed  by  workers 
to  make  progress  in  employment. 

History  and  description. — The  program  of  vocational  education 
of  less  than  college  grade  in  the  United  States  has  been  developed 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  347,  Sixty-fourth 
Congress,  1917  (the  Smith-Hughes  Act),  and  supplementarj^  legisla- 
tion enacted  from  time  to  time.  The  latest  of  the  basic  acts  is  the 
George-Barden  Act  of  1946.  These  laws  were  enacted  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  and  developing  vocational  education  on  a  cooperative 
Federal-State  basis.  They  provide  for  the  support  of  vocational 
education  of  less  than  college  grade  for  farmers,  homemakers,  trades- 
men, and  workers  in  distributive  occupations  in  a  variety  of  institu- 
tions located  in  many  different  places.  Some  of  the  participating 
institutions  train  full-time  workers  in  evening  classes;  others  part-time 
workers  in  day  classes,  high-school  students  in  day  schools,  and 
teachers  in  colleges  and  universities.  An  additional  program  of 
occupational  information  and  guidance  for  youth  and  adults  is 
provided. 

About  half  of  the  public  secondary  schools  of  the  country  conduct 
at  least  one  program  of  vocational  education.  Approximately  9,000 
schools  offer  classes  in  vocational  agriculture;  another  1,000  in  the 
distributive  occupations;  about  9,800  in  home  economics;  and  about 
3,000  in  trades  and  industries. 

Legal  authorization. — Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts: 
Code  reference:  20  U.  S.  C,  sections  11-28,  29-33  supplementary 
acts;  20  U.  S.  C,  sections  15  i-15  q. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $27,127,882;  administra- 
tive, $531,914. 

(/)  Activity:  International  exchange  program  for  teachers  and  trainees 
{occupied  areas) 

Purpose. — To  provide  an  opportunity  for  German,  Austrian,  Jap- 
anese, and  K,5^ukyuan  educational  leaders  to  observe  American 
educational  methods. 

History  and  description.— Through  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  to  the  Department  of  the  Army,  German, 
Austrian,  Japanese,  and  Ryukyuan  leaders  in  various  fields  of  education 
have  for  several  years  been  brought  to  the  United  States  for  periods 
varying  from  60  days  to  6  months,  in  order  to  study  and  observe 
American  education  in  its  various  forms. 

Legal  authorization. — German:  Transfer  from  Army,  fiscal  year 
1949;  transfex  from  State  Department,  fiscal  year  1950.  Japan, 
Austria,  Ryukyuan  Islands:  Transfer  from  Army,  fiscal  years  1949 
and  1950. 
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Obligations,  Jiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $174,743;  administrative, 
$22,607. 

{g)  Activity:  International  exchange  program  for  teachers,  trainees,  and 
students  {other  countries) 

Purpose. — To  provide  for  the  exchange  of  educational  personnel  with 
other  countries. 

History  and  description. — Under  a  series  of  authorizations,  including 
the  Convention  for  the  Promotion  of  Inter-American  Cultiu-al  Rela- 
tions (1936)  and  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  of  1948  (Pubhc  Law  402,  80th 
Cong.),  the  Fulbright  Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  584,  79th  Cong.), 
provision  is  made  for  the  exchange  of  teachers  and  other  personnel 
with  other  countries.  Funds  are  appropriated  directly  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  the  long-range  program  of  exchange  of  graduate 
students  under  the  Buenos  Aires  Convention  and  the  interchange  of 
teachers  imder  the  Smith-Mundt  Act.  Exchanges  under  the  Ful- 
bright Act  are  provided  through  dollar  credits  resulting  from  the  sale 
of  surplus  United  States  war  supplies  in  foreign  countries  and  made 
available  within  stipulated  limits.  The  Office  of  Education  admin- 
isters these  programs  through  a  transfer  of  funds  from  the  Department 
of  State. 

Legal  authorization. — Transfer  from  Department  of  State  (Buenos 
Aires  Convention,  Smith-Mundt  Act,  Fulbright  Act) . 

Obligations,  Jiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $299,085;  admmistrative, 
$77,305. 

{h)  Actimty:  Maintenance  of  the  N^ational  Scientific  Register 

Purpose. — To  provide  a  national  register  of  scientific  and  technical 
persomiel  for  defense  and  other  purposes. 

History  and  description.'- — For  about  2  years,  through  cooperative 
agreem.cnt  with  the  National  Securit^^  Resources  Board,  the  Office  of 
Education  has  operated  the  National  Scientific  Register  to  develop 
a  roster  of  scientific  and  technical  personnel  for  use  in  determining 
supply  and  demand  in  respective  scientific  and  technical  fields,  and 
for  use  in  determining  national  policy  regarding  the  utilization  of  this 
personnel. 

Legal  authorization. — Transfer  from  National  Security  Resources 
Board. 

Obligations,  iiscal  year  1950. — Administrative,  $5,875. 

(i)  Activity:  Production  oj  visual  aids  to  instruction  on  mental  health 
as  a  special  educational  service 

Purpose. — To  assist  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  in 
the  production  of  films  and  other  visual  aids  to  instruction. 

History  and  description. — Through  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Office  of  Education  directed  the  production 
by  private  contract  of  the  film  Preface  to  a  Life  for  use  in  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities,  and  by  parents  and  other  groups  interested 
in  the  field  of  mental  health.  In  addition,  other  visual  aids  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  field  of  mental  health  have  been  prepared  and  produced 
under  the  same  cooperative  agreement. 

Legal  authorization. — Transfer  from  Public  Health  Service. 

Obligations,  Jiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $4,462;  administrative, 
$3,421, 
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(j)  Activity:  Program  of  school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas 

Purpose.— To  provide  assistance  to  schools  particularly  affected  hy 
Federal  activities. 

History  and  description. — Public  Law  306  (81st  Cong.)  provided  for 
the  continuance  of  Federal  assistance  to  local  school  agencies  similar 
to  that  authorized  under  the  Lanham  Act  and  other  legislation  during 
and  since  World  War  II.  It  was  designed  to  assist  local  school 
authorities  in  providing  educational  opportunities  for  children  residing 
(a)  on  Federal  reservations  or  on  other  federall}^  owned  property, 
or  (b)  within  the  boundaries  of  local  school  districts  overburdened 
financially  by  defense-incurred  school  enrollments  or  reductions  in 
school  revenues  resulting  from  the  acquisition  or  ownership  of  land 
by  the  United  States.  The  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  was  authorized  to  make  Federal  contributions  to  such 
local  agencies  as  were  eligible,  not  to  exceed  the  actual  maintenance 
and  operating  deficit  incurred  during  the  1949-50  school  year.  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  16,  effective  May  24,  1950,  transferred  these 
functions  to  the  Federal  Security  Administrator.  The  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  General  Services  Administration  relative  to  determining 
eligibility,  allotting  funds,  and  settlement  of  projects,  were  continued 
in  effect. 

Following  a  thorough  study  of  school  conditions  in  federally  affected 
areas  by  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  enacted  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  Title  II  of  Public 
Law  815  provides  Federal  assistance  for  school  construction  in  areas 
affected  by  Federal  activities.  Public  Law  874  provides  Federal 
assistance  for  current  operating  purposes  for  schools  in  federally 
affected  areas.  Both  of  these  laws  are  administered  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  They  concentrate  in  one  agency 
the  administrative  responsibilities  pertaining  to  these  schools  which 
were  formerly  dispersed  among  a  number  of  Federal  agencies. 

Legal  authorization  for  activities  in  1950. — Public  Law  .306,  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  16  of  1950. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $369,622;  administrative, 
$4,550. 

{k)  Activity:  Surjdus  property  utilization  program 

Purpose. — To  provide  for  disposal  of  surplus  Federal  property  to 
nonprofit  schools,  school  systems,  colleges,  and  institutions. 

History  and  description. — The  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  pro- 
vided for  transfers  of  personal  property  to  health  and  educational 
institutions  at  discount  from  fair  value;  and  for  donation  of  personal 
property  to  such  institutions  where  the  administrative  costs  of  other 
disposal  exceeded  the  recoverable  value.  Under  prior  statutes,  the 
Armed  Forces  were  authorized  to  donate  to  educational  institutions 
surplus  and  obsolete  machines,  tools,  mechanical  equipment,  elec- 
tronics, and  aeronautical  equipment  which  were  needed  and  usable 
for  instructional  purposes. 

Since  October  1,  1946,  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  has 
determined  the  educational  need  for  such  property  and  has  provided 
for  eciuitable  distribution  throughout  the  United  States  and  its 
Territories  and  possessions  by  allocation  of  the  surplus  among  the 
various  States.  In  June  1948  the  Eightieth  Congress  (Public  Law 
889)  broadened  the  authorization  for  the  armed  services  to  donate^ 
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personal  property  to  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  upon  deter- 
mination by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  that  such  property  was 
needed  and  usable  for  educational  purposes.  Public  Law  152  (81st 
Cong.,  June  30,  1949),  made  surplus  personal  property  of  all  execu- 
tive agencies  available  for  educational  use  b}"  donation  to  educational 
institutions.  Public  Law  754  (81st  Cong.,  September  5,  1950),  made 
surplus  personal  property  of  all  executive  agencies  donable  also  for 
public-health  pm-poses.  ^ 

Legal  authorization. — Transfer  from  Federal  Works  Agency  under 
section  203  (j)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  Public  Law  889,  Eightieth  Congress. 

Obligations,  Jiscal  year  1950. — Administrative  $275,233. 

(/)  Activity:  Veterans'  educational  facilities  prograin 

Purpose. — To  provide  certification  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  Federal  Works  Agency  of  the  need  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning  for  war  surplus  buildings  and  equipment. 

History  and  description. — Public  Law  697,  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
du-ected  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  ascertain  the  need  for 
sm'plus  war  materials  for  use  on  college  campuses  and  to  certify  such 
need  to  the  Admmistrator  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  for  necessary 
action  in  making  such  war  surplus  available  for  instructional  purposes. 
The  major  portion  of  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Education  during 
the  fiscal  year  1950,  in  comiection  with  the  veterans'  educational 
facilities  program,  was  devoted  to  preparing  summary  reports  and 
organizing  records. 

Legal  authorization. — Transfer  from  Federal  Works  Agency,  Public 
Law  697,  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Administrative,  $9,872.93. 

(m)  Activity:  Vocational  education  program  for  the  Virgin  Islands 

Purpose. — To  provide  funds  for  a  program  of  vocational  education 
in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Llistory  and  description. — Public  Law  462  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  provided  for  the  extension  of  Federal  support  for  vocational 
education  to  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  form  of  a  direct  grant  with 
insular  matching.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  authorized  to 
apportion  funds  among  four  vocational  fields  according  to  his  judgment. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  462,  Eighty-first  Congress. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year,  1950. — The  program  was  administered  from 
funds  available  to  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Office  of 
Education. 

6.    OFFICE    OF    VOCATIONAL    REHABILITATION 

Activity:  Vocational  rehabilitation  of  civilians 

Purpose. — The  vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons  disabled  in 
industry  or  otherwise  and  their  return  to  civil  employment. 

History  and  description. — The  first  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
passed  in  1920,  provided  limited  services  in  vocational  training, 
counseling  and  placement.  In  1943  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
spurred  by  manpower  needs,  authorized  a  greatly  expanded  rehabilita- 
tion program  (Public  Law  113)  to  be  carried  out  in  partnership  with 
the  States. 
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The  States  assume  responsibility  for  providing  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  individuals  with  physical  or  mental  disabilities  constituting 
a  substantial  liandicax)  to  employment;  and  receive  grants  covering 
100  percent  of  the  costs  of  admmistration,  vocational  guidance  and 
placement  services,  and  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  medical  and  psy- 
chiatric examinations,  hospitalization,  surgery  and  medical  treat- 
ment, prosthetic  appliances,  transportation,  occupational  tools  and 
equipment,  occupational  licenses,  training  and  training  materials, 
and  maintenance  during  the  period  of  the  rehabilitation  process. 
The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  its  representatives  in 
the  10  regional  offices  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  certify  the 
grants  required  by  the  State  programs;  and  supply  leadership  and 
technical  assistance. 

All  of  the  48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Alaska  have  utilized  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act.  Thirty-five  States  have  agencies  handling 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  and  separate  agencies  handling  the  rehabili- 
tation of  other  disability  groups.  Altogether  there  are  87  such  agen- 
cies. During  the  fiscal  year  1950,  59,597  individuals  were  fully  re- 
habilitated. In  addition  11,946  were  employed  on  June  30  but  were 
still  under  observation  to  assure  proper  job  adjustment,  and  13,375 
others  were  ready  for  jobs.  Dming  that  year  48,529  individuals 
were  provided  training  on  the  job  or  in  educational  institutions. 

The  Federal  share  of  expenditures  specifically  for  training  purposes 
during  the  fiscal  year  1950  amounted  to  $3,198,085  or  15.7  percent 
of  the  total  of  $20,340,142  in  Federal  funds  expended  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  during  that  period. 

Legal  authorization. — Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  (29  U.  S.  C, 
ch.  4). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating  $18,623,756;  administra- 
tive, $1,716,386. 

7.    PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE 

{a)  Activity:  Basic  psychiatric  nurse-training  program  of  the  Division 
of  Hospitals,  Nursing  Branch 

Purpose. — To  supplement  the  training  and  education  of  students 
enrolled  in  basic  programs  for  nurses. 

History  and  description. — The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
Hospital  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  set  up  a  12-week  program  of  teaching 
and  supervised  experience  in  psychiatric  nursing  in  1944.  This 
program,  which  constitutes  a  unit  within  the  basic  program  for  prep- 
aration of  professional  nurses,  includes  formal  class  instruction  in 
psychiatry  and  psychiatric  nm-sing,  demonstration  of  nursing  pro- 
cedure, case  study  and  conferences,  supervised  care  of  different  types 
of  patients,  and  observation  of  and  assistance  with  physical  recreation 
and  occupational  therapy.  Upon  completion,  a  transcript  of  the 
trainees'  experience  and  an  evaluation  of  their  development  is  returned 
to  the  school  of  nursing  in  which  they  are  enrolled  as  students.  An 
average  of  15  students  quarterly  receive  this  training. 

LegaJ  authorization.—^  U.  S.  C.  1055;  chapter  ZI,  part  27,  section 
27.2,  Civil  Service  Regulations. 

Obligations ,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $9,814. 
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(6)  Activity:  Cancer  control  special  projects  grant  program,  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  health  agencies,  universities,  hospitals  and  other 
institutions 

Purpose. — To  provide  special  project  grants  to  State  health  agencies, 
universities,  hospitals,  laboratories,  institutions  or  professional  non- 
profit organizations  for  canying  out  specific  programs  including  train- 
ing programs  relating  to  the  prevention, c  ontrol,  and  eradication  of 
cancer. 

History  and  description. — In  1947,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Advisory  Cancer  Comicil,  a  program  of  special  grants  to 
State  health  agencies,  universities,  hospitals,  laboratories,  and  profes- 
sional nonprofit  organizations  was  set  up  to  encom'age  cancer-control 
programs.  Grantees  receive  initial  support  with  the  understanding 
that  continuing  support  will  have  to  come  from  their  own  State- 
appropriated  funds,  voluntary  agencies  or  other  sources.  The  Na- 
tional Advisory  Cancer  Council  reviews  these  grant  applications. 
Grants  are  made  for  a  period  of  1  year,  subject  to  another  review  if 
continuation  is  requested. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.  S.  C.  ch. 
6A). 

Obligations,  Jiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $1,000,000;  administrative, 
$5,000". 

(c)  Activity:  Dental  internship  program  of  the  Division  of  Hospitals 

Purpose. — To  provide  dental  training. 

History  and  description. — Since  1929  a  program  of  dental  internships, 
complying  with  the  standards  of  the  Council  on  Dental  Education  of 
the  American  Dental  Association,  has  been  developed.  Thirtj'^-two 
such  internships  are  now  offered  in  ten  marine  hospitals. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Health  Service  Act  (4^  U.  S.  C.  ch. 
6A). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — The  cost  of  this  program  is  carried 
as  part  of  the  operating  cost  of  the  Division  of  Hospitals.  Dental 
care  of  Service  beneficiaries  occupies  85  to  90  percent  of  the  intern's 
time. 

{d)  Activity:  Dietetic  internship  program  of  the  Division  of  Hospitals 

Purpose. — To  train  dietitians. 

History  and  description. — The  dietetic  internship  training  program 
was  started  in  1945  at  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  Staten 
Island,  and  was  approved  by  the  American  Dietetic  Association  in 
October  1946.  Twelve  interns  are  accepted  for  12  months'  training 
each  year,  including  2  months  affiliation  at  an  outside  hospital  for 
supplementary  experience.  Until  July  1949,  the  affiliation  experience 
was  given  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.;  since  then  at 
Georgetown  University  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C  The  program 
includes  formal  class  instruction,  seminars  on  dietetic  subjects, 
medical  lectures,  and  conducted  tours  of  other  hospitals  and  food 
production  units  in  the  New  York  area.  The  hospital  program 
includes  experience  in  the  main  Idtchen,  special  diet  kitchen,  cafeterias 
and  dining  rooms,  on  the  wards  and  in  the  out-patient  clinic.  Upon 
completion  of  the  training,  interns  become  commissioned  officers  in 
the  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  may  apply  for 
appointment  to  staff  positions  in  the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals. 
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Legal  authorization. — 5  U.  S.  C.  1055;  chapter  ZI,  part  27  section 
27.2,  Civil  Service  Regulations. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $100;  administrative, 
$5,166. 

{e)  Activity:  Education  of  child  patients  at  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital,  Carville,  La.,  under  the  direction  of  the  Division  of 
Hospitals 

Purpose. — To  provide  normal  primary  and  secondary  education  for 
long-term  child  patients  at  the  Carville,  La.,  Hospital  (National 
Leprosarium) . 

History  and  description. — Elementary  and  secondary  education  for 
school-age  children  who  are  patients  at  the  Carville  Hospital  has 
been  provided  for  a  number  of  years  as  one  phase  of  a  total  patient- 
care  program.  In  1950  there  were  2  teachers  giving  instruction  to 
25  patients. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.  S.  C.  248 
(a)). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operatmg,  $7,650. 

if)  Activity:  Freedmen's  Hospital  program  of  nurse  training,  intern- 
ship and  residency,  in  cooperation  with  Howard  University  and 
other  institutions 

Purpose.- — ^To  provide  professional  training  in  the  fields  of  nursing, 
hospital  administration,  dietetics,  pharmacy,  medical  social  work, 
and  medicme. 

History  and  description. — For  several  years  Freedmen's  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing  has  provided  a  3-year  course  in  nursing  and  allied 
arts  to  high-school  graduates  and  students  with  college  credits.  Stu- 
dent nm-ses  affiliate  at  Howard  University  for  instruction  in  biological, 
nutritional,  and  physical  sciences.  Experience  in  psychiatric  nursing 
is  given  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  and  in  public-health  nursing  with 
the  Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Society. 

The  hospital  mamtains  a  medical  graduate-training  program  for 
intern  and  resident  staffs  and  various  appomtees  of  the  School  of 
Medicine,  Howard  University,  in  the  followmg  approved  services: 
internship,  dermatology,  and  syphilology,  internal  medicine,  neurol- 
ogy, obstetrics,  and  gynecology,  orthopedic  surgery,  pediatrics,  pul- 
monary diseases,  surgery,  and  urology.  It  also  offers  two  12-month 
hospital  residences  providing  on-the-job  traming  to  students  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  their  academic  training  for  masters' 
degrees  in  hospital  administration.  The  School  of  Dietetics  offers  a 
12-month  internship  to  applicants  holding  a  baccalaureate  degree  in 
home  economics  from  an  approved  college,  and  the  hospital  joins 
with  the  Howard  University  College  of  Pharmacy  in  offering  two 
1-year  internships  in  pharmacy,  which  include  a  period  of  organized 
training  certified  by  the  Division  of  Hospital  Pharmacy  and  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

Legal  authorization. — -Annual  appropriation  for  Freedmen's  Hospi- 
tal. 

Obligations ,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $213,956. 
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(g)  Activity:  Grants  program  jor  the  construction  of  research  facilities 
at  educational  institutions. 

Purpose. — Construction  of  cancer  and  heart-research  facihties. 

History  and  description. — In  the  1948  Appropriation  Act,  $2,303,000 
was  granted  to  the  National  Cancer  Institute  for  the  construction  of 
research  facihties.  Further  appropriations  of  $8,000,000  in  contract 
authority  in  1949,  and  $6,000,000  in  contract  authority  in  1950,  were 
made  by  Congress  to  the  same  institute.  These  funds  have  been  al- 
located to  47  medical  schools  and  affiliated  institutions  representing 
27  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  first  construction  grant 
funds  for  the  National  Heart  Institute  were  provided  in  the  1950 
Appropriation  Act  in  the  amount  of  $1,600,000  in  cash  and  $4,459,000 
in  contract  authority,  allocated  to  26  institutions  representing  17 
States.  The  1951  Appropriations  Act  provided  no  funds  for  new  con- 
struction grants.  Applications  for  grants  are  reviewed  by  the  appro- 
priate advisory  council  and  approved  by  the  Surgeon  General. 

Legal  authorization. — ^Public  Law  639,  Eightieth  Congress,  and 
Public  Law  141,  Eighty-first  Congress. 

(h)  Activity:  Greek  training  project  of  the  Division  of  International 
Health 

Purpose. — Training  Greek  nationalists  in  public-health  methods  and 
administration. 

History  and  description. — The  Greek  training  program  started  in 
1949  with  five  fellowships  set  up  by  the  Department  of  State  under 
Public  Law  75,  Eightieth  Congress.  Public  Law  472,  Eightieth 
Congress,  authorized  the  training  program,  under  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration.  Of  the  19  awards  granted,  6  were  1-year 
study  awards  and  13  were  travel  awards.  The  latter  provide  for  ob- 
servation of  outstanding  health  activities  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  while  the  study  awards  cover  academic  training  in  schools  of 
public  health  in  the  trainees'  special  fields. 

Legal  authorization.— 7  U.  S.  C.  612  (c) ;  22  U.  S.  C.  286b  (a);  22 
U.  S.  C.  1401-1410;  22  U.  S.  C.  1501-1546. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — ^Operating,  $52,498;  administrative, 
$7,350. 

{i)  Activity:  Medical  internship  program  of  the  Division  of  Hospitals 

Purpose. — To  provide  medical  training. 

History  and  description.- — ^The  program  of  medical  internships  began 
in  the  early  1920's  with  15  to  20  interns,  increased  to  62  in  1929,  84 
in' the  early  1930's,  and  122  in  1946  in  the  11  marine  hospitals.  Growth 
has  been  dependent  upon  the  development  of  qualified  personnel  to 
supervise  the  programs  in  accordance  with  the  standards  set  forth  by 
the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  has  varied  with  the  size  and  training  facili- 
ties of  the  hospitals.  The  marine  hospital  at  Staten  Island,  N.  Y., 
with  a  normal  operating  bed  capacity  of  over  750,  is  able  to  utilize 
30  interns  on  rotating  assignments.  Medium-sized  hospitals  average 
350  patients  and  between  10  to  12  interns.  The  smallest  hospitals 
in  which  interns  are  trained  have  about  175  patients  and  utilize  six 
interns. 

Legal  authorization. — -Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.  S.  C. 
eh.  6A). 
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Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — ^The  cost  of  this  program  is  carried  as 
part  of  the  operating  cost  of  the  Division  of  Hospitals.  Medical  care 
of  Service  beneficiaries  occupies  85  to  90  percent  of  the  interns'  time. 

(J)  Activity:  Medical  Record  Library  Science  School  of  the  Division  oj 
Hospiials 

Purpose. — To  train  medical-record  librarians. 

History  and  description.— In  1950  the  Public  Health  Service  estab- 
lished a  training  course  for  medical  record  librarians  designed  to 
provide  persons  skilled  in  reviewing  the  entire  record  of  hospital 
patients,  developing  indexes,  statistics  and  other  permanent  reference 
material  on  the  hospital's  performance.  The  medical  record  library- 
science  training  program  at  the  Baltimore  Marine  Hospital  is  a 
50-week  course  and  mcludes  2  hours  of  daily  classroom  instruction 
in  the  fundamentals  of  medical  science,  of  hospital  organization  and. 
management,  and  the  theory  of  medical  records.  Additional  out- 
patient experience  is  gathered  at  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  Out-Patient  Clinic,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  obstetrical 
and  pediatric  services  through  affiliation  with  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Hospital.  Seven  student  medical  record  librarians  re- 
ceived training  in  1950. 

Legal  authorization.- — 5  U.  S.  C.  1055;  chapter  ZI,  part  27,  section 
27.2,  Civil  Service  Kegulations. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $3,500. 

{k)  Activity:  Mental  health  consultation  and  demonstration  services 
program,  in  cooperation  with  training  institutions  and  prof essional 
organizations 

Purpose.— To  consult  with  training  institutions  and  professional 
organizations  concerning  curriculum  development  and  modification 
of  training  procedures  and  teclmiques;  to  provide  demonstration 
services  in  training  of  psychiatric  aides;  and  to  develop  visual  aid 
training  and  educational  materials. 

History  and  description. — The  program  was  authorized  by  the 
passage  of  the  National  Mental  Health  Act  (Pubhc  Law  487,  79th 
Cong.)  in  1946.  Responsibility  for  its  administration  was  assigned  to 
the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene  (later  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health).  Grants  to  professional  organizations  for  the 
forumulation  of  standards  in  the  teaching  of  mental  health  disciplines 
were  made  first  in  1948;  consultation  with  the  trainmg  centers  and 
conferences  of  professional  groups  were  held  for  the  improvement  t)f 
teaching  methods  and  development  of  teaching  techniques. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.  S.  C.  ch. 
6A). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950.- — Operating,  $93,474;  administrative, 
$2,500. 

(0  Activity:  Mental  Health  Training  Institute  program,  in  cooperation 
with  State  health  agencies  and  Medical  schools 

Purpose. — To  sponsor  short-tenn  institutes  for  the  psychiatric 
orientation  of  physicians,  public  health  officers,  and  other  mental 
health  workers  through  grants  to  State  mental  health  authorities, 
medical  schools,  and  others. 

History  and  description. — The  program  was  authorized  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  National  Mental  Health  Act  (Public  Law  487,  79th  Cong.) 
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in  1946.  Responsibility  for  its  administration  was  assigiied  to  the 
Division  of  Mental  H^^giene  (later  the  National  Institnte  of  Mental 
Health).  Plans  for  the  sponsorship  of  institutes  are  developed 
through  consultation  of  National  Institute  of  ^Mental  Health  specialists 
with  State  mental  health  authorities,  medical  schools  and  other 
responsible  groups.  Grants  are  made  tkrough  the  regular  grant 
mechanism.  The  grantee  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
institute  ^\'ith  the  consultation  and  assistance  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  specialists  where  necessary.  Grants  for  short-term 
institutes  were  begun  in  the  fiscal  year  1948.  Eight  institutes  with 
attendance  ranging  from  25  to  70  were  held  during  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.  S.  C.  ch.  6A). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $31,848. 

(m)  Activity:  Participation  in  radiological  safety  and  related  training 
courses  o;ffered  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Armed 
Forces  special  weapons  project,  and  service  schools  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force 
Purpose. — To  provide  officers  in  the  Public  Health  Service,  with 
technical  information  which  will  enable  them  to  discharge  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Public  Health  Service  with  respect  to  radiological  and 
related  health  problems. 

History  and  description. — B}^  assigning  selected  officers  to  each  of 
the  courses  offered,  the  Public  Health  Service  has  participated  in  the 
following  programs  since  the  Bikini  tests  in  1946:  (1)  a  5-day  indoctri- 
nation com'se  in  the  medical  aspects  of  nuclear  energy,  offered  by  the 
Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  D.  C,  providing  general  infor- 
mation on  the  medical  aspects  of  atomic  bursts,  the  use  of  radioactive 
isotopes,  and  civil  defense  measures  against  atomic  bombing.  (2)  A 
5-day  special  weapons  and  radioactive  isotopes  course,  offered  by  the 
Naval  Medical  Center,  Bethesda,  Md.,  covering  substantially  the  same 
material  as  the  com'se  just  described.  (3)  A  9-month  fellowship 
training  program  sponsored  b}'  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Armed  Forces  special  weapons  project  providing  6  months  of 
academic  work  in  the  technical  aspects  of  atomic  energy  at  one  of  the 
Commission's  regional  training  centers,  and  3  months  of  practical 
training  in  the  Health  Physics  Division  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Laboratory. 
(4)  A  5-day  orientation  com-se  conducted  by  the  Ai'my  Chemical 
Corps  at  Camp  Detrick,  Md.,  classified  as  secret.  (5)  A  6-week 
radiological  defense  course  oft'ered  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
at  Edgewood,  Md.;  the  Navy  at  Treasure  Island,  Calif.;  and  the  Air 
Force  at  BHoxi,  Miss.,  for  technical  personnel,  especially  engineering 
officers,  in  the  application  of  radiological  defense  measures,  with 
emphasis  on  evaluation  of  hazards  and  use  of  radiation  detection 
equipment.  (6)  A  3-week  indoctrination  course  in  chemical  warfare, 
radiological  defense,  and  associated  subjects,  conducted  by  the  naval 
unit  of  the  Aimy  Chemical  Center,  Edgewood,  Md.,  for  medical 
officers,  nurses,  veterinarians,  and  scientists.  (7)  A  3-year  educa- 
tional program  in  radiological  safety,  s])onsored  by  the  Ai'med  Forces 
special  weapons  project;  conducted  at  the  United  States  Naval  Post- 
graduate School,  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  selected  civilian  universities, 
designed  to  provide  selected  officers  with  advanced  training  in  the 
highly  technical  aspects  of  radiological  safety,  to  prepare  them  to 
develop  and  supervise  State  and  local  programs  for  radiological  safety. 
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Legal  authorization. — Sections  203,  218,  and  301  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  (Pubhc  Law  410,  78tb  Cong.,  58  Stat. 
682) ;  C.  G.  87935,  August  29,  1949. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Administrative  costs,  estimated  at 
$933.60.  Operating  costs,  estimated  at  $114,450,  inchide  salaries, 
and  in  most  cases  per  diem,  travel,  and  change  of  station  allowances,, 
tuition,  and  fees  of  the  227  officers  attending  these  courses. 

{n)  Activity:  Philippine  rehabilitation  program  oj  the  Division  of  Inter- 
national Health 

Purpose. — To  train  Filipinos  in  public  health  methods  and  ad- 
ministration. 

History  and  description. — Initiated  in  1947,  this  program  has  pro- 
vided training  for  100  Philippine  doctors,  nurses,  sanitary  engineers, 
nutritionists,  laboratory  workers,  etc.  Of  these  trainees,  72  have 
returned  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  are  participating  in  its  public 
health  work  and  5  have  completed  travel  fellowships  providing  for 
observation  of  outstanding  health  activities  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  remaining  23  have  been  placed  in  schools  of  public 
health  for  an  academic  year  of  training  in  their  various  fields  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

Legal  authorization. — Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  (50 
U.  S.  C.  1791). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $117,000;  administrative, 
$14,229. 

(o)  Activity:  Public  Health  Service  research  fellowship  program  for 
scientifically  and  medically  trained  personnel 

Purpose. — To  provide  stipends  and  tuition  payments  for  the  support 
of  scientifically  and  medically  trained  personnel  in  1  or  2  years  of  re- 
search activity  to  increase  the  number  of  trained  investigators  in  medi- 
cal research. 

History  and  description. — In  1945,  it  became  evident  that  the  junior 
personnel  engaged  upon  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development 
projects  would  find  no  further  support  for  their  scientific  training  unless 
fellowship  support  became  available.  The  authority  provided  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  permitted  the  establishment  of  a  research 
fellowship  program  for  the  assistance  of  scientists  interested  ui  medical 
and  allied  fields  of  research,  both  here  and  abroad.  The  levels  of 
education  covered  are  predoctoral  and  postdoctoral.  Most  of  the 
predoctoral  research  fellows  are  registered  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree  and 
have  already  attained  the  master's  degree  or  its  equivalent.  The 
postdoctoral  group  includes  research  fellows  who  have  recently  ob- 
tained their  doctoral  degrees,  and  special  research  felloAvs  who  are 
established  but  particularly  competent  and  productive  scientists  who 
wish  1  or  2  years  further  specialized  training  in  advanced  research  in 
the  United  States  or  abroad.  Fellowships  were  granted  to  470  persons 
in  1950. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.  S.  C.  ch.  6  A). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $1,377,500;  administrative, 
$72,500. 

(jP)  Activity:  Public  Health  Service  research-grants  program  for  cancer ^ 
heart,  dental,  menial 'health,  and  general  research 
Purpose. — To   provide  financial   aid   to  scientists   whose   research 
projects  in  cancer,  heart,  dental,  mental  health  and  other  fields  have 
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heen  recommended  for  approval  by  consultants  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  for  which  financial  support  is  not  otherwise  available. 

History  and  description. — When  the  Committee  on  Medical  Research 
of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development  was  liquidated 
in  1945,  approximately  50  research  projects  in  medical  and  related 
scientific  fields  were  transferred  to  the  Public  Health  Service  for  con- 
tinuation. Upon  transfer  of  these  projects  the  Public  Health  Service 
set  up  a  research-grants  program  under  the  authority  provided  in 
Public  Law  410,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  to  extend  research  assist- 
ance to  scientists  in  medical  and  related  scientific  fields.  The  progi-am 
is  administered  by  the  Division  of  Research  Grants  and  Fellowships 
in  cooperation  with  the  grant  branches  of  the  categorical  institutes 
having  appropriations  for  research  grants.  Technical  review  and 
evaluation  of  applications  is  provided  by  18  study  sections  of  consult- 
ants in  the  scientific  fields  covered  and  by  national  advisor}'"  councils 
charged  by  Congress  with  recommending  those  grants  that  may 
be  paid  by  the  Surgeon  General.  There  are  approximately  1,000 
grants  active  at  one  time  affecting  about  6,000  persons. 

Legal  authorisation. — Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.  S.  C.  ch.  6A). 

Obligations,  Jiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $10,710,927;  administra- 
tive, $535,540. 

{q)  Activity:  Public  Health  Service  teaching-grants  program  jor  medical 
and  dental  schools  and  other  training  institutions 

Purpose. — To  improve  undergraduate  teaching  in  the  cardiovascular, 
cancer,  and  mental  health  fields,  and  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
teaching  progi-ams  in  psychiatry  and  allied  specialties  m  order  to 
increase  the  supply  of  personnel  trained  in  the  mental-health  disciplines. 

History  and  description. — In  1946  the  National  Cancer  Institute  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  established  the  cancer-trainmg-grants  pro- 
gram to  medical  and  dental  schools  under  the  authority  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  The  National  Advisor}^  Cancer  Council  reviews 
and  certifies  its  approval  of  grant  applications  to  the  Surgeon  General 
for  a  period  of  1  year.  The  process  is  repeated  on  continuation 
grants.  Four-year  medical  schools  may  receive  grants  not  exceeding 
$25,000,  2-vear  medical  schools  and  dental  schools  grants  not  exceed- 
ing $5,000.' 

The  heart  training  grants  program  was  initiated  m  fiscal  1949,  but 
money  was  not  available  for  awards  until  fiscal  1950.  Available  funds 
were  prorated,  giving  $14,000  annually  to  4-year  medical  schools  and 
$8,000  to  2-year  medical  schools  applying  for  funds. 

The  mental  health  training  grants  program  was  authorized  b^'  the 
passage  of  the  National  Mental  Health  Act  (Public  Law  487,  79th 
Cong.) .  The  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene  (later  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health)  was  assigned  responsibility  for  its  administration. 
Grants  were  made  in  the  fiscal  year  1948  to  trainmg  institutions  for  the 
support  of  teachmg  of  psychiatry,  clinical  psycholog}^,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  psychiatric  nursing.  In  the  fiscal  year  1950,  grant 
support  was  extended  to  medical  schools  for  undergradus  te  teaching  in 
psychiatr}^  and  to  schools  of  public  health  for  teachmg  of  mental 
hygiene. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.  S.  C.  ch.  6A). 

Obligations,  Jiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $4,863,193;  administrative, 
$78,307. 
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(r)  Activity:  Public  Health  Service  traineeship  program 

Purpose. — To  provide  financial  assistance  for  the  training  and 
maintenance  of  qualified  candidates  in  the  fields  of  cancer,  cardio- 
vascular diseases,  or  psychiatry  and  allied  disciplines  to  increase  the 
supply  of  specialized  personnel. 

History  and  description. — The  cancer,  heart,  and  mental  health 
traineeship  programs  were  initiated  in  1948  and  1949  to  provide 
training  for  qualified  candidates  in  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  cancer  or  cardiovascular  diseases  and  for  traming  in  fields  of 
psychiatry,  to  meet  the  need  for  personnel  trained  in  the  latest  methods 
and  procedures  developed  and  used  in  the  clinical  field.  In  1950,  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  awarded  104  traineeships,  the  National 
Heart  Institute  awarded  51,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  482. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.  S.  C.  ch.  6A). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating  $1,386,874;  administrative, 
$38,126. 

(s)  Activity:  Residency  training  program  in  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals 

Purpose. — To  provide  medical  training. 

History  and  description. — Although  several  hospitals  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  were  accredited  for  training  programs  in  the  late 
1930's,  no  organized  training  programs  were  developed  until  1946, 
when  existing  residencies  in  psychiatry  at  Lexington,-  Fort  Worth,  and 
Ellis  Island  were  placed  on  a  formal  basis  and  eight  other  Service 
hospitals  developed  residency  training  programs  in  accordance  with 
opportunities  available  for  teaching.  The  number  of  residencies 
varies  in  different  hospitals  from  Staten  Island  Hospital  with  resi- 
dencies in  internal  medicine,  surgery,  orthopedics,  urology,  opthal- 
mology  and  otolaryngology,  dermatology  and  syphilology,  pathology, 
radiology,  anesthesiology,  and  psychiatry  to  Seattle  and  San  Francisco 
Marine  Hospitals  with  limited  residencies  in  general  medicine  and 
surgery. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.  S.  C.  ch.  6A). 

Obligations ,  fiscal  year  1950. — The  cost  of  operating  this  program  is 
carried  by  the  operating  budget  of  the  Division  of  Hospitals.  Medical 
care  of  Service  beneficiaries  occupies  85  to  90  percent  of  the  residents' 
time. 

(f)  Activity:  Teaching  program  for  psychiatric  aides  of  the  Division  of 
Hospitals,  Nursing  Branch 

Purpose. — To  train  aides  in  the  care  of  psychiatric  patients. 

History  and  description. — In  1948  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  Lexington,  Ky.,  developed 
11-month  in-service  training  programs  for  psychiatric  aides,  designed 
to  improve  patient  care  by  providing  organized  and  supervised  on-the- 
job  training  to  selected  trainees.  Nursing  classes  and  demonstrations 
are  coordinated  with  supervised  experience.  The  course  includes  the 
elementary  principles  of  supervision  and  the  care  and  protection  of 
the  withdrawn,  overemotional,  and  anxious  patients,  as  well  as  those 
with  organic  diseases.  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  training 
period,  a  certificate  is  awarded.  The  number  of  persons  receiving 
training  in  1950  was  142. 
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Legal  authorization. — 5  U.  S.  C.  1055;  chapter  ZI,  part  27,  section 
27.2,  Civil  Service  Regulations. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $19,514. 

{u)  Activity:  Training  in  anesthesiology  by  the  Nursing  Branchy 
Division  oj  Hospitals 

Purpose. — To  prepare  nui'ses  for  assignment  as  anesthetists  in 
marine  hospitals. 

History  and  description. — In  June  1940,  in-service  training  of  selected 
nurses  as  anesthetists  was  organized  as  a  course  of  study  standardized 
to  meet  requirements  for  inembership  in  the  American  Association  of 
Nurse  Anesthetists.  The  first  courses  were  of  6  months'  duration,, 
and  have  been  revised  upward  as  the  standards  of  the  association  were 
revised.  The  present  program  is  a  1-year  course  in  the  principles  and 
practices  of  anesthesiology.  Nurses  who  successfully  complete  the 
course  are  prepared  to  serve  as  anesthetists  in  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals;  and  are  eligible  to  take  the  examination  required  for  mem-- 
bership  in  the  American  Association  of  Nurse  Anesthetists. 

Four  nurses  were  trained  in  1949  and  three  in  1950. 

Legal  authorisation. — 5  U.  S.  C.  1055;  chapter  ZI,  part  27,  section 
27.2,  Civil  Service  Regulations. 
Obligations,  fiscal  year  7550.— Operating,  $5,508. 

(v)  Activity:  Training  program  for  Public  Health  Service  personnel  in 
educational  and  medical  institutions  outside  the  Service 

Purpose. — To  provide  certain  types  of  training  required  for  effective 
operation  of  Service  programs  not  available  within  the  Public  Health 
Service  without  duplicating  the  facilities  and  assuming  the  responsi- 
bilities of  universities  and  professional  schools. 

History  and  description. — For  a  number  of  years  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  assigned  a  limited  number  of  persons  to  outside  institutions 
for  special  training.  In  the  fiscal  year  1950,  134  persons  were  assigned 
to  such  courses  ranging  in  length  from  .3  days  to  12  months. 

Legal  authorization. — Sections  203,  218,  and  301  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  as  amended  (Public  Law  410,  78th  Cong.,  58  Stat.  682); 
C.  G.  87935,  August  29,  1949. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Administrative  costs,  estim_ated  at 
$2,500,  covered  the  part-time  salaries  of  personnel  who  screened  and 
selected  the  trainees,  made  the  arrangements  with  educational  insti- 
tutions, checked  the  progress  of  trainees,  etc.  Operating  costs,  esti- 
mated at  $360,000  covered  salaries  of  trainees  and  any  travel,  per 
diem  and  change  of  station  allowances,  tuition,  and  fees  paid  by  the 
Service  in  connection  with  their  training. 

(w)  Activity:  Training  program  for  State  and  local  public  health  per- 
sonnel 

Purpose. — To  assist  the  States  in  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  their  public  health  services. 

History  and  description. — Title  VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935 
and  section  314  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  of  1944  authorized 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  training  personnel  in  State  and  local 
health  work.  Beginning  in  1940,  Public  Health  Service  regulations 
no  longer  stipulated  the  amounts  allotted  exclusively  for  training 
purposes,  and  States  were  free  to  decide,  subject  to  Federal  approval, 
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the  sum  to  be  so  expended.  Allocations  are  made  to  States  on  the 
basis  of  population,  financial  need,  and  extent  of  special  problems. 
States  in  turn  make  payment  to  trainees  for  stipends  and  travel,  and 
to  schools  and  other  institutions  for  tuition,  etc.  Federal  grants  are 
matched  by  State  and  local  funds.  In  1950,  2,329  persons  received 
training,  including  243  physicians,  1,604  nurses,  97  engineers  and 
sanitarians,  and  385  other  personnel. 

Ler,al  authorization. — Section  314  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.  S.  C.  246). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $2,018,000. 

{x)  Activity:  Training  program  in  public  health  work  oj  the  Communi- 
cable Disease  Center 

Purpose. — ^In-service  field  training  for  personnel  in  State  and  local 
public  health  work  and  the  development  of  improved  training  prac- 
tices. 

History  and  description. — This  program  was  begun  in  1945  with  the 
establishment  of  a  training  center  in  environmental  sanitation  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  and  two  ''satelhte"  field  training  stations  in  smaller 
Georgia  communities.  It  was  expanded  rapidly  to  include^  field 
training  in  a  number  of  public  health  fields  such  as  sanitary  engineer- 
ing, public  health  education,  laboratory  methods,  diagnostic  techni- 
ques, and  public  health  administration  in  nine  training  centers. 

The  Communicable  Disease  Center,  established  in  1946,  conducts 
specialized  training  programs  and  integrates  a  program  for  training 
its  own  personnel  with  the  programs  for  training  State  and  local  per- 
sonnel using  the  same  training  facilities.  The  types  of  training  pro- 
vided in  these  programs  has  required  the  production  of  such  training 
aids  as  strip  films,  pamphlets,  motion  pictures  and  other  audio-visual 
media,  and  the  development  of  improved  training  techniques.  These 
tools  and  techniques  have  also  been  used  by  universities  and  colleges 
offering  courses  in  public  health,  by  other  institutions,  and  by  the 
States  and  local  governments  establishing  their  own  training  activi- 
ties. During  1949  and  1950,  2,124  persons  received  training  in  en- 
vironmental sanitation,  sanitary  engineering,  public  health  education, 
insect  and  rodent  control,  milk  and  food  sanitation,  water  pollution 
control,  and  individual  or  special  training  courses. 

Legal  authorization. —Tuhhc  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  (42 
U.  S.  C.  ch.  eA);  annual  appropriation,  control  of  communicable 
diseases,  and  assistance  to  States,  general. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  ^550.— Operating,  $724,751;  administra- 
tive, $56,851. 

8.    ST.    ELIZABETHS    HOSPITAL 

(a)  Activity:  Attendant  training  program 

Purpose. — To  train  inexperienced  employees  in  the  duties  of  the 
auxiliary  employees  in  treating  and  caring  for  the  mentally  ill.  Can- 
didates are  recruited  through  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

History  and  description. — The  program  has  been  necessitated  by  the 
hospital's  inability  to  recruit  trained  personnel.  In  one  form  or 
another  it  has  been  in  effect  since  the  founding  of  the  hospital  in  1855. 
The  content  and  the  size  of  the  program  have  expanded  with  the 
improvement  in  the  techniques  of  mental  therapy  and  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  patient  population.     Today  the  training  consists  of  60 
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hours  of  classes  in  management  of  the  psychiatric  patient,  practical 
procedures,  and  orientation  to  a  mental  hospital,  plus  1  year  of 
supervised  work  experience  in  caring  for  the  mentallY  ill. 

Legal  authorization. — Annual  appropriation  act  and  24  U.  S.  C. 
161-221. 

Obligations  (excluding  construction),  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating, 
$7,291;  administrative,  S4,600. 

(6)  Activity:  Intern  and  resident  training  program 

Purpose. — To  provide  a  source  for  medical  staff  recruitment  and  to 
stimulate  and  disseminate  scientific  information  on  the  care  and  treat- 
ment particularly  of  mentally  ill  persons.  By  means  of  the  Ci^-il 
Service  Commission,  physicians  are  recruited  from  medical  schools 
and  hospitals  throughout  the  United  States. 

History  and  descriptio7i. —Intern  training  was  started  about  1920 
although  the  hospital  was  not  approved  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  for  the  training  of  interns  until  1923.  The  trainmg  pro- 
gram was  set  up  to  provide  the  hospital  with  the  services  of  newly 
graduated  medical  students  and  to  fmiiish  the  opportunit}'  for  the 
medical  growth  found  in  a  teaching  hospital.  Medical  interns  in  the 
course  of  12  months  receive  training  in  minor  sm-gery  and  dispensary, 
major  surgery,  acute  medicine,  tuberculosis,  psychiatiy,  obstetrics, 
and  pediatrics. 

The  training  of  resident  physicians  in  psychiatry  has  been  in  effect 
since  the  establishment  of  the  hospital  in  1855  but  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  since  the  creation  of  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry 
and  Neurology  in  1935  which  organized  and  systemized  training  in 
psychiatry  throughout  the  Nation.  The  hospital  has  been  inspected 
and  approved  by  the  board  for  the  full  3  years  of  training  required 
before  candidates  can  qualify  as  specialists  in  psychiatry. 

Legal  authorization. — Amiual  appropriation  act  and  24  U.  S.  C. 
161-221. 

Obligations  (excluding  construction),  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating, 
S99,080;  administrative.  $1,982  (estimated  at  approximately  2  per- 
cent of  operatmg  costs). 

(c)  Activity:  Student  nurse  training  program 

Purpose. — To  train  student  nurses. 

History  and  description. — The  program  was  started  in  1923.  A 
3-year  trammg  program  leading  to  qualification  for  examination  for 
registered  nurse  was  started  in  1923.  Students  are  recruited  from 
high  schools  throughout  the  Nation  through  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion examinations. 

Legal  authorization. — Annual  appropriation  act  and  24  U.  S.  C. 
161-221. 

Obligations  (excluding  construction)  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating 
$63,5.50;  administrative  $51,928. 

9.    SOCIAL    SECURITY    ADMINISTRATION 

(a)  Activity:  Educational  leave  program  of  the  Children's  Bureau  for 
selected   personnel,    administered   through    State   departments    oj 
public  welfare 
Purpose. — To  assist  the  States  in  training  workers  to  provide  child- 
welfare  services  in  rural  areas  or  other  areas  of  special  need. 
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History  and  description. — The  Social  Security  Act,  passed  in  1935, 
authorized  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  States  to  establish, 
extend  and  strengthen  child-welfare  services.  Each  year  the  States 
have  budgeted  a  portion  of  the  funds  available  to  them  for  the  edu- 
cation, on  a  graduate  level,  of  child  welfare  services  staff.  Grant-in- 
aid  funds  for  the  purpose  of  educational  leave  stipends  are  allotted 
to  State  public  welfare  agencies  in  accordance  with  policies  a.nd  con- 
ditions set  up  in  a  plan  developed  jointly  by  the  State  agencies  and 
the  Children's  Bureau.  In  the  fiscal  year  1950  Federal  funds  were 
budgeted  to  the  States  to  provide  such  educational  leave  stipends  for 
approximately  600  staff  members,  primarily  local  child-welfare 
workers  and  State  and  local  supervisory  and  consultative  child-welfare 
staff.  The  official  State  agenc}'  makes  payment  directly  to  the  ulti- 
mate recipient  of  the  stipend  to  cover  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation, including  tuition  fees,  maintenance,  and  travel  to  and  from 
the  educational  institution. 

Legal  authorization. — Socio!  Security  Act,  as  amended  (title  5,  pt.  3). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — The  total  amount  expended  by  State 
agencies  for  this  pm-pose  in  1950  was  $402,661.22. 

(6)  Activity:  Postgraduate  educational  program  oj  the  Children's  Bureau 
jor  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  medical  social  workers,  nutrition- 
ists and  therapists 

Purpose. — To  assist  the  States  in  training  workers  to  provide 
health  services  to  mothers  and  children,  particularly  crippled  children. 

History  and  description. — With  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935,  Federal  funds  became  available  to  assist  State  health 
departments  and  crippled  children's  agencies  in  extending  and  im- 
proving their  health  services  to  mothers  and  children,  particularly 
crippled  children.  A  number  of  States  have  used  some  of  their 
grant-in-aid  funds  each  year  for  establishing  training  courses  and 
providing  field  experience  in  the  specialized  fields  related  to  the  care 
of  mothers  and  children. 

In  1950  there  were  33  training  projects  in  such  fields  as  maternal 
and  child  content  of  public  health;  field  training  in  public  health 
aspects  of  maternal  and  child  health;  the  care  of  children  with  rheu- 
matic fever;  cleft  palate  and  hearing  defects;  the  care  of  premature 
infants;  child  guidance  in  child  health  work;  pediatric  nursing;  ma- 
ternity nursing;  pediatrics;  obstetrics;  et  cetera.  All  training  activi- 
ties and  special  training  projects  are  an  integral  part  of  the  States' 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children's  programs. 

Legal  authorization.— Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  (title  V, 
pts.  1  and  2). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — In  1950,  approximately  $1,000,000  was 
budgeted  by  the  States  for  33  special  training  projects. 

(c)  Activity:  Program  of  supervised  field  work  jor  students  from  schools 
of  social  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance 
Purpose. — To  provide  field  placements  in  the  departmental  and 
regional  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  for  advanced 
students  in  public  welfare  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  qualified 
persons  available  for  executive,  supervisory,  and  consultative  posi- 
tions in  State  and  Federal  public  assistance  programs. 
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History  and  description. — With  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  1935,  Federal  funds  became  available  for  grants  to  States  for 
assistance  in  the  administration  of  State  plans  for  needy,  aged,  and 
blind  persons  and  dependent  children.  The  administration  of  these 
programs  resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  need  for  professional 
personnel  prepared  to  give  leadersliip  in  the  administration  of  Federal 
and  State  public  assistance  programs.  In  cooperation  with  various 
schools  of  social  work,  a  program  of  supervised  field  work  in  the 
administrative  and  research  aspects  of  the  social  work  curriculum 
was  set  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance.  Criteria  for  selection 
of  students  from  schools  of  social  work  and  a  policy  regarding  their 
placement  in  the  departmental  and  regional  offices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance  were  developed  in  1941,  revised  in  1943,  and  made 
available  to  all  schools  of  social  work.  Seven  students  have  done  such 
field  work  in  administration  or  research  in  the  departmental  and 
regional  offices  of  the  Bureau  from  the  schools  of  social  work  of  the 
University  of  Cliicago,  Denver  University,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  and  Catholic  University  of 
America. 

Legal  authorization. — The  activities  are  carried  out  under  general 
authorization  and  appropriation. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — None. 

C.  Smithsonian  Institution 

1.    SUMMARY 

The  educational  activities  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  fall  gen- 
erally within  the  scope  of  its  century-old  grant  of  power  from  Congress 
to  perform  ser\dces  for  the  "increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men."  Within  its  administrative  supervision  come  the  exhibition 
and  information  programs  of  the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  (mainly  self-governing),  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  the  National  Air  Museum,  the  National  Zoological 
Park,  and  the  American  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  Some  of  the  activities 
of  these  agencies  are  directly  instructional;  others  subserve  education 
in  a  basic  way. 

In  addition  to  exhibition  and  information  programs  for  the  general 
pubhc  as  well  as  specialists,  the  American  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the 
National  Zoological  Park,  the  National  Air  Museum,  and  the  United 
States  National  Museum  carry  on  var3ang  research  programs;  prepare 
and  publish  scientific  monographs;  and  lend  assistance  to  organizations 
or  private  individuals  pursuing  research  projects,  especially  in  the 
natural  sciences. 

The  International  Exchange  Service  has  been  functioning  for  over 
a  century  to  arrange  for  and  facilitate  the  exchange  and  transmission 
of  scientific  documents  and  Government  publications  to  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  helping  to  provide  a  channel  of  international 
communication  among  governments  and  among  scientists. 

As  computed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  obligations  for  fiscal 
year  1950  amounted  to  $2,280,132  for  operating  and  administrative 
costs  for  these  programs. 
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2.    BUREAU    OF   AMERICAN    ETHNOLOGY 

Activity.  Research  and  information  'program  oj  the  Bureau  oj  American 
Ethnology 

Purpose. — To  conduct  researches  on  the  ethnologj^  and  archeology 
of  the  American  Indians  and  of  native  peoples  of  regions  under  the 
jurisdiction  or  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  to  publish  the 
results,  and  furnish  information  concerning  the  Indians  to  organiza- 
tions, scientists,  and  the  general  public. 

History  and  description. — The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  was 
authorized  in  1879,  under  the  broad  grant  of  powers  delegated  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  1846,  and  by  subsequent  appropriation 
acts  authorizing  anthropological  researches  among  the  American  In- 
dians and  the  natives  of  Hawaii,  and  the  excavation  and  preservation 
of  archeological  remains.  Basic  legislation  was  given  to  the  Bureau 
under  act  o^f  August  22,  1949,  Public  Law  259. 

The  researches  of  the  Bureau  have  been  based  on  investigations  in 
the  field,  either  in  the  observation  of  peoples  or  in  the  excavation  of 
archeological  sites,  and  the  subsequent  study  and  correlation  of  data 
thus  obtained.  The  results  of  the  researches  and  the  conclusions 
reached  are  published  m  part  or  m  full.  Material  of  a  higlily  tech- 
nical nature  or  of  interest  mamly  to  specialists  is  retained  for  study 
in  manuscript  form,  only  typical  papers  being  printed.  In  the  Bu- 
reau's archives  are  several  thousand  ethnological  and  linguistic 
manuscripts  of  this  nature  which  are  constantly  consulted  by  spe- 
cialists. 

The  publications  of  the  Bureau  consist  of  67  annual  reports,  143 
bulletins,  and  12  miscellaneous  publications  containing  articles  on 
language,  native  arts  and  industries,  institutions,  ethnobotany, 
bibliographies,  physical  anthropology,  and  archeology.  In  all  they 
comprise  an  important  contribution  to  knowledge  on  the  American 
Indian.  Special  information  is  supplied  to  the  public  and  educational 
organizations  by  letter,  personal  interview,  telephone,  and  public 
lectures. 

Legal  authorization.— 2{)  U.  S.  C.  61,  69,  70;  act  of  August  22,  1949, 
Public  Law  259. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating  and  admmistrative, 
$61,897. 

3.    INTERNATIONAL    EXCHANGE    SERVICE 

Activity:  Operation  of  an  International  Exchange  Service 

Purpose. — To  act  as  intermediary  between  the  Federal  Government, 
learned  bodies,  and  scientific  and  literary  societies  of  the  United 
States  and  of  other  countries  to  faoilitit'^  the  reception  and  trans- 
mission of  their  documents  and  publications. 

History  and  description. — An  International  Excliange  Service  was 
initiated  in  1849  by  Joseph  Hemy,  first  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  in  foreign  countries  the 
first  publication  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  Service  was 
later  extended  to  learned  bodies,  scientific  and  literary  societies  for 
the  transmission  of  their  publications  and  the  receipt  of  foreign 
publications.  In  1867,  the  Institution  was  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  transmitting  50  copies  of  all  documents  printed  by  order  of 
Congress,  said  documents  to  be  exchanged  by  the  Joint  Committee 
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on  the  Library,  for  similar  works  piiblishod  in  foreign  countries; 
the  latter  to  be  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  1886  a 
number  of  the  leading  nations  agi'eed  to  set  up  official  agencies  to 
handle  the  exchange  of  governmental,  scientific,  and  literary  publica- 
tions. In  1950,  59  complete  series  of  United  States  Government 
publications  were  shipped  to  full  depositories  in  52  countries  and 
selected  series  were  shipped  to  40  depositories  in  29  countries.  The 
total  number  of  packages  shipped  to  foreign  countries  was  947,040 
and  weighed  701,381  pounds.  Of  the  publications  transmitted  from 
foreign  countries  to  this  country  62,634  packages  weighing  130,706 
pounds  were  sent  through  the  International  Exchange  Service — 
approximately  10  percent  of  all  foreign  publications  sent  to  this  coun- 
try on  exchange. 

Legal  authorization. — 14  Stat.  573;  44  U.  S.  C  139a. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating  and  administrative  $69,180. 

4.    NATIONAL    AIR    MUSEUM 

Activity:  Program  for  the  collection,  'preservation,  display ^  and  inter- 
pretation oj  aeronautical  material  by  the  National  Air  Museum 
Purpose. — Established  by  act  of  Congress  to — 

memorialize  the  national  development  of  aviation;  collect,  preserve,  and  display 
aeronautical  equipment  of  historical  interest  and  significance;  *  *  *  and 
provide  educational  material  for  the  historical  study  of  aviation. 

History  and  description. — As  custodian  of  the  national  collections, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  had  been  gathering,  preserving,  and  dis- 
playing aeronautical  materials  for  over  70  years  when  Congress 
established  the  National  Air  Museum.  The  Institution  turned  over 
to  the  new  museum  its  entire  collection  of  some  3,500  objects.  Sub- 
sequently the  Air  Museum  received  the  collection  of  aeronautical 
material,  gathered  by  the  United  States  Air  Force  and  Navy  during 
World  War  II,  containing  about  100  full-sized  aircraft  and  numerous 
components.  A  storage  facility  was  established  in  1947,  in  the  former 
Douglas  bomber  plant.  Park  Ridge,  111.,  and  here  are  now  stored 
most  of  the  Air  Force  items  and  the  aeronautical  material  received  in 
recent  years  from  commercial  and  private  sources.  The  naval  aero- 
nautical material  is  stored  at  the  Norfolk  Naval  Air  Station. 

In  the  enabling  act  establishing  the  Air  Museum,  the  Congress 
authorized  the  survey  of  suitable  lands  for  the  site  of  a  museum 
building.  A  report  embodying  the  recommendations  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  was  submitted  to  Congress  in  March  1950.  At 
the  time  of  this  writing  no  action  on  this  report  has  been  announced. 
Meanwhile,  the  Air  Museum  is  carrying  on  its  work  in  Washington 
in  quarters  lent  to  it  by  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

The  activities  of  the  National  Air  Museum  contribute  to  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  for  public  use  pertaining  to  aeronautical 
history  and  development.  Continuing  documentary  studies  and 
critical  examinations  of  aeronautical  materials  yield  advances  in 
knowledge  which  in  turn  are  diffused  through  the  following  media: 
Aeronautical  exhibits  documented  and  described;  classification  and 
documentation  of  aeronautical  materials  preserved  and  maintained 
for  future  exhibition;  preparation  and  dissemination  of  bulletins, 
reports,  drawings,  and  photographs;  correspondence  (estimated  1,200 
letters    annually)    with    historians,    inventors,    engineers,    research 
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workers,  and  students  relating  to  aeronautical  developments  and 
records;  and  personal  interviews  with  a  thousand  or  more  visitors  a 
year  requesting  information  on  aeronautical  subjects. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  722,  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
approved  August  12,  1946. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating  and  administrative, 
$200,864. 

5.    NATIONAL    COLLECTION    OF    FINE    ARTS 

Activity:  Exhibition  and  information  program  of  the  National  Collection 
of  Fine  Arts 

Purpose. — To  collect  and  study  works  of  art,  and  exhibit  and  inter- 
pret them  to  the  general  public  without  charge. 

History  and  description. — -The  act  of  1846  which  established  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  provided  for  a  gallery  of  art.  First  desig- 
nated as  the  National  Gallery  of  Ai^t,  its  title  was  changed  in  1937  to 
the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts.  The  collections  include  paint-^ 
ings,  sculpture,  ceramics,  and  other  craftwork  totaling  5,863  items 
which  together  with  a  libraiy  containing  11,746  publications,  are 
available  for  study  by  qualified  scholars.  The  national  collections 
occupy  a  portion  of  the  natural  history  building  which  is  visited  by 
over  720,000  persons  aimually.  Temporary  exhibits  of  work  by  con- 
temporary artists  are  arranged  for  the  encouragement  of  American 
art  and  its  appreciation.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  circulation 
of  exhibits  throughout  the  United  States,  especially  in  smaller  cities 
not  served  by  large  museums. 

Legal  authorization. — 20  U.  S.  C.  50,  72. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating  and  administrative, 
$38,857. 

6.    NATIONAL    GALLERY    OF   ART 

Activity:  Exhibition  and  information  program  oj  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art 

Purpose. — -To  exliibit  and  interpret  works  of  art  to  the  general 
public  free  of  charge. 

History  and  description. — The  National  Gallery  of  Art  was  estab- 
lished by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  accepting  the  late  Andrew  W. 
Mellon's  gift  to  the  Nation  of  his  art  collection  and  a  monumental 
gallery  building.  The  Gallery  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
assembling  and  exhibiting  a  national  collection  of  paintings,  sculp- 
ture, and  the  graphic  arts,  representative  of  the  best  in  the  artistic 
heritage  of  America  and  Europe.  Since  the  Gallery  was  opened  on 
March  17,  1941,  additional  gifts  have  made  its  collection  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  in  the  world. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art  the  Gallery  pro- 
vides lectures,  concerts,  and  conducted  tours  free  of  charge.  Repro- 
ductions, catalogs  and  other  publications  concerning  works  of  art  are 
sold  to  the  public  at  reasonable  prices.  Easels,  stools,  and  modeling 
stands  are  provided  without  charge  for  students  who  wish  to  copy 
the  Gallery's  masterpieces.  The  Gallery's  collection  of  photographs 
of  works  of  art  and  the  art  reference  library  are  available  to  qualified 
scholars.  The  Index  of  American  Design,  a  collection  of  water-color 
renderings  of  the  popular  arts  in  the  United  States  from  before  1700 
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iiutil  about  19C0,  recording  designs  of  ceramics,  furniture,  woodcarv- 
ing,  glassware,  nietahvork,  tools,  utensils,  textiles  and  costumes  of 
historical  significance,  is  exhibited  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Gallery  is  visited  by  over  2,000,000  persons  annually. 

Legal  authorization. —Act  of  March  24,  1937  (50  Stat.  51, '20  U.  S.  C. 
71  et  seq). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operatmg  and  administrative, 
$1,114,634.05. 

7,    NATIONAL    ZOOLOGICAL    PARK 

Activity:  Exhibition  and  injormation  program  of  the  National  Zoological 
Park,  including  the  operation  of  a  large  zoo 

Purpose. — To  acquii-e  live  animals  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
to  house,  care  for,  and  exhibit  them  to  the  public. 

History  and  description. — The  National  Zoological  Park  was  author- 
ized by  act  of  March  2,  1889,  and  responsibility  for  its  establislmient 
was  vested  in  a  commission  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  By  act  of 
April  30,  1890,  the  park  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  were — 

authorized  to  transfer  to  it  any  living  specimens,  whether  animals  or  plants, 
*  *  *  to  accept  gifts  for  the  park  *  *  *,  to  make  exchanges  of  speci- 
mens, and  to  administer  the  said  Zoological  Park  for  the  advancement  of  science 
and  the  instruction  and  recreation  of  the  people. 

An  act  of  March  3,  1901,  provided: 

That  facilities  for  study  and  research  in  the  Government  departments,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  National  Museum,  the  Zoological  Park,  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  the  Fish  Commission,  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  similar  institutions 
shall  be  afforded  to  scientific  investigators  and  to  duly  qualified  individuals, 
students,  and  graduates  of  institutions  of  learning. 

In  carrying  out  its  functions  under  these  authorizations  and  in  keep- 
ing with  its  activities  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, the  Zoo  operates  "for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men." 

The  Zoo  is  a  physical  plant  that  provides  facilities  for  obtaining 
information  by  du'ect  observation  of  more  than  700'  different  kinds  of 
anunals,  represented  by  more  than  3,000  different  creatures.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  facilities  thus  provided  for  observation  of  animals,  the 
labels  for  the  exhibits  are  prepared  to  give  important  information 
regarding  the  animals.  Specialized  information  developed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff'  or  available  to  them  is  supplied  to  the  public  in  printed 
material  issued  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  articles  in  periodicals, 
newspaper  accounts,  in  letters,  personal  interviews,  and  telephone 
communications  with  persons  requesting  specific  information.  The 
annual  attendance  at  the  Zoo  ranges  from  3,270,000  to  almost 
3,500,000. 

Legal  authorization.— 25  Stat.  808;  26  Stat.  78;  31  Stat.  1039. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — -Operating  and  administrative, 
$544,700. 
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8.    UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM 

Activity.  Exhibition  and  information   program   of  the    United   States 
National  Museum 

Purpose. — To  exhibit  and  interpret  the  national  collections  repre- 
senting antlu-opology,  botan^'-,  geology,  zoolog}^,  engineering,  industry, 
history,  and  graphic  arts. 

History  and  description. — The  mineralogical  cabinet  of  James 
Smithson  and 

all  objects  of  art  and  of  foreign  and  curious  research,  and  all  objects  of  natural 
history,  plants,  and  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens  belonging  *  *  * 
to  the  United  States,  which  may  be  in  the  cWy  of  Washington — 

formed  the  nucleus  of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  The 
national  collections  (embracing  anthropology,  zoology,  botany, 
geology,  engineering  and  industries,  and  history)  now  comprise  more 
than  32  million  specimens,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  in  the 
research  collection. 

The  Museum  furnishes  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  to  research 
and  development  organizations  financed  by  Federal,  State,  city,  and 
private  funds  technical,  general,  and  popular  information  and  assist- 
ance concerning  the  national  collections.  By  publishing  and  distribut- 
ing to  educational  institutions,  scientific  and  technical  memoirs, 
bulletins,  and  proceedings,  the  United  States  National  Museum  con- 
tributes to  the  training  of  specialized  academic  and  professional  per- 
sonnel, including  both  students  and  adults. 

The  national  collections  are  the  basis  of  knowledge  in  many  sciences 
and  are  the  largest,  best  organized,  and  m  some  instances,  the  only 
significant  collections  in  their  fields.  The  biological  collections  and 
the  staff  in  charge  are  consulted  for  advice,  identification,  information, 
and  other  services  in  the  solution  of  problems  mvolving  specific  knowl- 
edge of  disease-carrying  insects,  parasites,  host  reservoir  mammals, 
poisonous  reptiles,  fish,  mollusks,  invertebrate  hfe,  as  well  as  edible 
and  inedible  plants.  The  geological  collections  and  the  staff  are 
consulted  on  matters  relating  to  mineral  and  gem  identification, 
geological  correlation,  and  conservation  of  natural  resources.  A 
basis  for  the  interpretation  of  the  material  culture  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  is  provided  b}"  the  antliropological  collections.  The  collec- 
tions in  history,  industry,  and  graphic  arts  comprise  the  physical 
records  of  national  achievements  in  statesmanship,  military  science, 
graphic  arts,  and  invention. 

The  exhibits  displa}^  the  Nation's  treasures,  portray  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  signalize  the  national  achievement  in 
Government,  defense,  science,  industry,  and  graphic  arts. 

Legal  authorization. — The  United  States  National  Museum  was 
authorized  by  the  basic  law  creating  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
1846  (20  U.  S.  C.  50).  Subsequentlv,  various  laws  have  increased  the 
national  collections  (20  U.  S.  C.  59-64). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Estimated  at  $250,500  for  operating 
and  administrative  expenses. 
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D.    Tennessee    Valley    Authority 

1.    SUMMARY 

Besides  operating  an  employee  training  program  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  carries  out  a  number  of  educational  undertakings 
in  cooperation  with  nearby  land-grant  colleges  and  other  educational 
institutions,  and  with  other  State  and  Federal  agencies.  All  of  these 
programs  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  statutory  responsibility  of  the 
Tennessee  Vallej^  Authority  to  conserve  and  develop  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

Three  separate  conservation  programs  deal  with  forest,  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources  respectively,  and  are  carried  on  in  cooperation 
with  nearby  land-grant  colleges,  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and 
State  agencies.  A  program  of  special  studies  and  informational 
activities  utilizes  the  research  facilities  of  neighboring  educational 
institutions  to  collect  and  disseminate  economic  data  relating  to  the 
region,  and  to  promote  an  understanding  of  the  Authorit3^'s  program 
of  development.  A  program  conducted  jointly  with  the  State  de- 
partments of  education,  endeavors  to  integrate  TVA  activities  in  the 
life  of  the  region  by  offering  guidance  to  TVA  divisions  in  the  use  of 
educational  materials  and  methods  and  in  developing  areas  of  com- 
mon interest  with  State  and  local  agencies. 

Three  educational  projects  deal  with  some  of  the  problems  arising 
from  the  valley's  development.  One  program  provides  supplemental 
school  facilities  for  children  of  employees  on  TVA  projects.  In  a 
second  program  TVA  cooperates  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  easing  the  adjustment  of  reservoir  families  to  new  locations.  A 
thu'd  program,  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vices, investigates  stream  pollution  and  environmental  sanitation 
problems.  From  time  to  time  contracts  are  made  with  education 
institutions  for  the  conduct  of  such  investigations. 

According  to  its  own  computations,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
incurred  obligations  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  amounting  to  $4,188,116  for 
these  programs,  of  which  $694,1 05  represented  grants  to  educational 
institutions. 

2.      DIVISION     OF     AGRICULTURAL     RELATIONS 

(a)  Activity:  Developmental  proyram  for  improvement  oj  agricultural 
resources,  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  land-giant  colleges  and 
other  institutions 

Purpose. — To  carry  out  research  and  demonstrations  in  improve- 
ment of  soil  and  water  conservation,  watershed  protection,  and  agri- 
cultural development. 

History  and  description. — Tennessee  Vallev  Authority  agricultural 
activities  have  been  carried  on  since  the  fiscal  year  1934.  The  pro- 
gram of  agricultural  resource  development  is  jointly  planned  and 
conducted  by  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  land-grant  colleges,  farmers,  and  farm  groups. 
The  chief  educational  device  has  been  the  test-demonstration,  where- 
by new  and  improved  fertilizers  are  used  on  selected  farms  in  conjunc- 
tion with  sound  farm-management  practices.  TVA  provides  fertilizer 
under  a  graduated  payment  plan  and  makes  contractual  pa^mients  to 
the  colleges  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  supervising  the  progi'am. 
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Contractual  arrangements  are  made  with  the  colleges  for  the  conduct 
of  fertilizer  research  and  related  investigations  at  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  These  studies  include  laboratory,  greenheuse, 
and  plot  tests  of  TVA-produced  fertilizer  materials;  studies  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  soils  related  to  response  to  ferti- 
lizer application,  and  research  on  fertilizer  requu-ements  of  soil- 
conserving  crops. 

Cooperative  soil  survey  investigations  include  characterizing,  classi- 
fying, and  mapping  the  soils  of  the  region.  Contractual  payments  to 
the  land-grant  colleges  cover  the  cost  of  the  field  survey  work  and  soil 
analysis  carried  on  by  personnel  of  the  experiment  stations. 

Educational  activities  in  the  development  and  demonstration  of 
farm  equipment  are  directed  toward  helping  farmers  soWe  the  engi- 
neering and  equipment  problems  associated  with  a  diversified  farming 
operation.  Both  the  research  and  demonstration  phases  of  the  work 
are  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  State  extension  services,  experi- 
ment stations,  and  resident  teaching  staffs  of  the  land-grant  colleges. 
Contractual  payments  to  the  colleges  provide  for  research  on  specific 
projects. 

Research  on  the  development  of  improved  agricultural  products  has 
been  directed  toward  the  solution  of  problems  recognized  as  barriers 
to  agricultural  production  such  as  efficient  land  use  and  management, 
and  a  better  balance  between  agriculture  and  other  industries  of  the 
region.  Much  of  this  research  is  carried  on  by  the  agricultural  and 
engineering  experiment  stations  of  the  land-grant  colleges  under 
contract  with  TV  A. 

Legal  authorization. — 16  U.  S.  C.  831. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950.— $2, 7 54:, 558,  of  which  $654,672  was 
paid  to  cooperating  colleges. 

(b)  Activity:  Program  for  agricultural  readjustment  carried  out  through 
contract  with  lend-grant  colleges 

Purpose. — To  assist  in  the  agricultural  readjustment  of  farm  families 
being  relocated  because  of  the  construction  of  TVA  dams. 

History  and  description. — ^^^len  TVA  reservoir  construction  requires 
the  relocation  of  farm  families,  TVA  contracts  with  the  land-grant 
coUeges  for  the  services  of  agricultural  extension  workers  to  guide 
these  families  in  locating  new  farms  to  buy  or  rent  and  in  making 
satisfactory  agricultural  adjustments.  Other  public  and  private 
agencies  contribute  valuable  assistance  to  the  affected  families  in 
meeting  relocation  and  readjustment  problems. 

Legal  authorization. — 16  U.  S.  C.  831. 

Obligations,  -fiscal  year  1950. — $28,186. 

3,    DIVISION    OF    CHEMICAL    ENGINEERING 

Activity:  Developm.ental  program  for  the  utilization  of  mineral  resources^ 

carried   out   in   cooperation   with   land-grant   colleges   and   other 

institutions 

Purpose. — To   carry  out  research,   to  identify  and  evaluate  the 

region's  mineral  deposits  and  develop  processes  of  benefication  and 

utilization  of  these  mineral  resources. 

History  and  description. — TVA  research  activities  in  mineral 
resource  development  began  in  the  fiscal  year  1934.     In  cooperation 
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with  other  agencies  and  institutions,  the  TVA  carries  on  investigations 
and  surveys  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  valley  area,  evaluates 
mineral  deposits,  conducts  analyses,  of  samples,  undertakes  ore 
dressing  tests,  and  conducts  research  on  the  development  of  processes 
for  the  utilization  of  the  valley's  strategic  minerals.  Some  of  the 
research  is  carried  out  at  land-grant  colleges  under  contract  with  TVA. 

Legal  authorization. — 16  U.  S.  C.  831. 

Obligations,  -fiscal  year  1950. — $118,869,  of  which  $14,470  was  paid 
to  cooperating  colleges. 

4.  DIVISION    OF    FORESTRY    RELATIONS 

Activity:  Developmental  'program  jor  improved  utilization  oj  jorest 
resources,  carried  out  in  cooperation  loith  land-grant  colleges  and 
other  institutions 

Purpose. — Through  educational  procedures,  to  develop  fuel  produc- 
tion and  utilization  of  the  forest  resources  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  as 
well  as  water  control  by  watershed  protection. 

History  and  description. — Tennessee  Valley  Authority  activities  have 
beeu  carried  on  since  the  fiscal  year  1934.  They  iaclude  studies, 
demoastrations,  and  assistance  in  reforestation,  forest  management, 
forest  fire  control,  and  improved  methods  of  timber  harvesting  and 
utilization.  The  work  is  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  woodland 
o^Naiers,  timber  operators,  wood-using  industries,  and  public  agencies — 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  State  departments  of  conservation, 
and  the  land-grant  colleges.  Small  contractual  payments  have  been 
made  to  laud-grant  colleges  for  work  on  farm-woodland  management 
studies  and  demonstrations.  Other  activities  in  this  field  are  con- 
ducted jointly  or  in  cooperation  with  educational  institutions,  but  in 
most  cases  there  had  been  no  transfer  of  funds.  Heavy  emphasis  is 
placed  on  educational  methods  to  acliieve  improved  utilization  of 
forest  and  water  resources. 

Legal  authorization. — 16  U.  S.  C.  831. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — $773,450,  of  which  $14,470  was  paid 
to  cooperating  colleges. 

5.  DIVISION    OF    HEALTH    AND    SAFETY 

Activity:  Research  investigations  oj  stream  sanitation  and  p>ublic  health, 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  State  health  agencies  and  educational  institutions 

Purpose. — To  study  effects  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  activities 
on  stream  sanitation  and  public  health. 

History  and  description. — Public  Health  studies  were  begun  in  the 
fiscal  year  1935  and  stream  sanitation  investigations  were  started  in 
the  fiscal  year  1936.  Research  activities  in  stream  sanitation  and 
public  health  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  included  investigations  of 
stream  pollution  in  the  Tennessee  River  sj'stem  and  technical  assist- 
ance in  development  of  pollution-abatement  plans;  research  in  public- 
health  problems  related  to  TVA  activities,  and  cooperation  with 
State  health  agencies  in  environmental  sanitation  inspections.  The 
work  is  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  with  Valley  State  health  departments.  From  time 
to  time  contracts  are  made  with  educational  institutions  for  the  con- 
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duct  of  specific  research  projects.  The  only  such  contract  in  effect 
during  the  fiscal  year  1950  was  one  with  Vanderbilt  University  for 
research  on  phosphorus  toxicology. 

Legal  authorization.- — ^16  U.  S.  C.  831. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — $139,736,  of  which  $7,200  was  paid 
to  cooperating  colleges. 

6.    DIVISION    OF    PERSONNEL 

(a)  Activity:  Employee  training  program 

Purpose. — To  provide  coordinatioa  and  guidance  to  in-service 
training  activities,  and  carry  out  apprentice  programs  and  orientation 
of  new  stenographic  and  clerical  employees. 

History  and  description. — A  small  staff  provides  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  TVA  divisions  on  the  use  of  training  as  an  administrative  de- 
vice to  increase  the  efficiency  of  TVA  operations.  The  divisions 
develop  and  conduct  training  program.s  for  their  employees.  The 
induction-training  program  gives  em.ployees  an  understanding  of  the 
over-all  program  and  policies  of  TVA,  as  well  as  the  program,  policies, 
and  organization  of  the  di\dsion  in  which  they  are  employed.  "Work- 
improvement  training  prograro.s  are  used  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
employees,  to  introduce  new  work  methods,  to  improve  safety  records, 
and  reduce  errors  and  waste.  Qualif\dng  training  program.s  develop 
employees'  qualifications  for  promotion  to  higher  jobs  and  for  transfer 
to  different  jobs. 

Legal  authorization. — -16  U.  S.  C.  831. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  ^550.— $32,628. 

(6)  Actimty:  Guidance  program  for  TVA  divisions  in  their  relations  with 
State  and  local  educational  agencies 

Purpose. — ^To  provide  coordination  and  guidance  to  TVA  divisions 
in  the  use  of  educational  methods  and  materials. 

History  and  description.— A  small  central  staff  provides  advice  and 
assistance  to  TVA  divisions  on  the  most  effective  use  of  methods  and 
materials  in  their  cooperative  undertakings  with  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies.  Contracts  with  State  departments  of  education  pro- 
vide for  liaison  between  those  agencies  and  TVA's  program  of  resource 
development.  The  relationships  established  are  concerned  with 
identifying  areas  of  mutual  interest  to  both  TVA  and  State  educational 
agencies.  Activities  carried  on  by  the  State  agencies  under  these 
contracts  include:  (1)  advice  to  TVA  on  educational  implications  of 
program  activities;  (2)  advice  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
on  adjustments  to  TVA's  construction  activities;  and  (3)  assistance  to 
schools  and  teacher-training  institutions  in  obtaining  data  regarding 
resource-development  activities . 

Legal  authorization. — -16  U.  S.  C.  831. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — $51,001. 

7.    DIVISION    OF    REGIONAL   STUDIES 

Activity:  Special  studies  and  informational  activities 

Purpose. — With  the  cooperation  of  educational  institutions  and 
other  agencies,  to  provide  information  about  the  region's  economy  and 
resources  and  to  assist  State  and  local  agencies  in  meeting  problejns 
arising  from  the  impact  of  the  TVA  program. 
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History  and  desciiption. — The  TVA  has  carried  on  various  research 
activities  in  economic  and  public  administration  problems  since  the 
fiscal  year  1934.  Economic  analyses  identify  and  measure  the  uses 
which  industry  and  business  make  of  TVA's  facilities  and  programs 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the  region.  Transportation  rate  data 
are  collected  and  analyzed,  giving  ])articular  attention  to  transporta- 
tion problems  of  the  region.  Advisory  assistance  is  provided  to 
State  and  local  governments  on  problems  related  to  TVA  operations 
and  to  regional  resource  development  imdertakings.  Wherever 
practicable  TVA  contracts  vrith  college  research  bureaus  for  collection 
and  analysis  of  data  for  specific  studies  under  way.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1950,  such  contracts  were  in  effect  with  four  colleges.  Much 
of  the  other  work  is  done  in  collaboration  with  educational  institu- 
tions and  other  agencies.  TVA  activities  in  this  field  have  strength- 
ened the  Valley's  educational  institutions,  particularly  with  respect  to 
bureaus  of  public  administration,  business  research,  and  planning. 

Legal  authorization.— IQ  IT.  S.  C.  831. 

Obligations,  peal  year  19S0.— $27^308,  of  which  $8,293  was  paid 
to  cooperating  colleges. 

8.    DIVISION    OF    RESERVOIR    PROPERTY 

Actirity:  Program  for  the  provision  of  supplementary  educational  facil- 
ities at  construction  projects  {1950Y 

Purpose. — To  provide  supplementary  facilities  at  TVA  construction 
camps  where  existing  facilities  are  unavailable  or  inadequate. 

History  and  description. — Arrangements  for  the  education  of  children 
on  TVA-owned  properties  and  at  construction  locations  are  made  by 
means  of  contracts  with  State  and  local  school  agencies.  ,  Where  library 
facilities  are  unavailable  or  inadequate,  TVA  contracts  with  local 
library  boards  to  provide  library  services  to  TVA  employees  and 
their  families.  Three  such  contracts  were  in  effect  in  the  fiscal  year 
1950. 

Legal  authorization. — 16  U.  S.  C.  831. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950.-— $17,380. 

E.  Veterans'  Administration 

1.    SUMMARY 

From  the  viewpoint  of  Federal  expenditures,  preeminent  among 
Federal  educational  programs  are  those  carried  out  for  the  education 
of  a  special  group,  namely  veterans.  Available  data  indicate  that 
the  educational  programs  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  cost  the 
Government  several  times  as  much  as  the  educational  activities  of 
all  of  the  executive  departments  and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  combined.  Although  involving  education  at  all  levels 
these  programs  are  primarily  concerned  with  higher  education,  which 
they  markedly  influence. 

The  70  regional  offices  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  administer 
the  general  educational  program  for  returned  veterans  provided  for 
by  the  Service-men's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  and  subsequent  legisla- 

•  A  portion  of  this  responsibility  has  been  taken  over  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  under  Public  Law 
815  and  874,  81st  Cong. 
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tion.  All  honorably  discharged  veterans,  who  have  served  90  days  or 
more  in  the  armed  services  within  certain  specified  dates,  are  eligible 
under  this  program  to  pursue  an  elected  course  in  a  certified  institution 
of  the  veterans'  choice  for  a  period  equal  to  that  of  his  wartime  service 
plus  1  year.  The  cost  of  tuition,  books,  and  supplies,  and  a  subsistence 
allowance  varying  with  the  number  of  the  veteran's  dependents  is 
paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Benefits  can  include  a  full- 
time  academic  education  or  vocational  training  or  a  combination  of 
school  and  job  training.  Courses  may  also  be  pursued  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  with  proportionate  rates  for  subsistence. 

By  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1950,  7,044,565  veterans  had  entered 
training  under  this  program.  The  peak  training  load  was  carried  in 
November  1947  when  2,546,163  veterans  were  enrolled  in  educational 
courses.  The  average  number  of  veterans  in  training  in  1950  was 
1,990,413.  Training  will  not  be  afforded  for  veterans  of  World  War  II 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  beyond  July  25,  1956. 

In  addition  to  the  general  education  program  for  returned  veterans, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  also  provides  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  for  veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities  handicapping 
them  for  ordinary  emplo3rment  and  incurred  between  September  16, 
1940,  and  prior  to  July  25,  1947,  or  after  June  27,  1950,  and  until  a 
jet  unspecified  date.  The  facilities  of  educational  institutions  and 
industrial  establishments  are  utilized  to  provide  a  wide  variety  of 
vocational  and  academic  training.  Specialized  restorative  courses  are 
also  furnished.  Tuition,  books,  supplies,  equipment,  necessary  tools, 
and  a  subsistence  allowance  are  provided  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. By  the  close  of  1950,  757,941  veterans  had  been  determined  in 
need  of  training,  572,457  had  entered  training  and  250,893  had  been 
declared  rehabilitated. 

The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration .has  developed  a  program  of  advanced  training  for  the 
professional  and  technical  staffs  of  the  veterans'  hospitals.  It  includes 
residency-training  programs  for  medical  personnel  within  the  hospitals 
and  the  detailing  of  staff  to  other  medical  institutions  for  training  as 
well  as  in-service  training  for  the  technical  members  of  the  medical 
teams. 

According  to  the  Veterans'  Administration's  own  computations, 
obligations  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  amounted  to  $72,096,065  for  ad- 
ministrative and  $1,102,238  for  operating  costs,  and  $2,868,020,238 
for  direct  benefits  (subsistence,  books,  supplies,  tuition  and  equip- 
ment) or  a  total  of  $2,941,218,541. 

2.    OFFICE    OF    VOCATIONAL    REHABILITATION    AND    EDUCATION 

(a)  Activity:  Educational  program  for  veterans 

Purpose. — To  provide  training  for  World  War  II  veterans  to  assist 
them  in  making  a  satisfactory  readjustment  to  civilian  life. 

History  and  description.— The  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  provided  an  educational  program  for  World  War  II  veterans. 
The  provisions  of  that  act  for  such  a  program  have  been  amended 
several  times. 

The  law  now  provides  that  any  person  who  served  in  the  active 
military  or  naval  forces  at  any  time  on  or  after  September  16,  1940, 
and  prior  to  July  25,  1947,  for  a  period  of  90  days  or  more,  and  who 
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has  been  discharged  under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable  has  the 
right  to  pursue  an  elected  course  for  a  period  equal  to  his  wartime- 
service  plus  1  year,  up  to  a  total  of  48  calendar  months  of  training. 
Veterans  discharged  by  reason  of  actual  service-incurred  disabilities 
after  less  than  90  days'  service  are  also  eligible  for  training  under  this 
program.  Training  was  required  to  be  commenced  by  July  25,  1951, 
or  within  4  years  of  discharge.  Training  cannot  be  provided  beyond 
July  25,  1956,  excepting  for  certain  vteerans  who  enlisted  under  the 
Armed  Forces  Recruitment  Act  of  1945  and  were  not  discharged  until 
July  25,  1947,  for  whom  these  dates  have  been  extended. 

The  program  is  administered  du'ectly  by  70  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion regional  offices  in  the  continental  United  States,  the  Territories  of 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Republic;  by  offices 
of  attaches  for  veterans'  affairs,  Department  of  State,  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Mexico;  and  by  Veterans' 
Administration  central  office  for  trainees  in  certain  other  foreign 
countries. 

The  responsibility  for  approving  institutions  and  establishments  is 
vested  in  the  several  States,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
specifically  prohibited  by  law  from  exercising  any  supervision  or  con- 
trol over  schools  or  State  educational  agencies  participating  in  the 
education  and  training  program.  Tuition  is  paid  to  educational 
institutions  to  cover  services  rendered.  If  the  tuition  exceeds  the  rate 
of  $500  for  an  ordinary  school  year,  the  charges  in  excess  of  the  $500 
rate  are  payable  from  Federal  funds  only  if  the  veteran  elects  to  have 
his  entitlement  exhausted  at  an  accelerated  rate.  Educational 
institutions  are  also  reimbm'sed  for  books,  supplies,  and  equipment 
fm'nished  veteran  students.  Veterans  in  training  on-the-job  are 
provided  necessary  tools  and  equipment  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Each  eligible  veteran  has  the  right  to  elect  any  coiu'se  of  training  he 
desires  to  pm-sue  except  that  he  may  not  pursue  training  for  avoca- 
tional  or  recreational  pm-poses.  A  veteran  who  desires  to  change  his 
course  or  has  completed  or  discontinued  a  com-se,  and  desires  additional 
training  is  permitted  to  pm'sue  a  new  course  in  the  same  general  field 
or  to  make  one  change  of  general  field  without  prior  approval,  provided 
conduct  and  progress  have  been  satisfactory.  Educational  or  voca- 
tional counseling  is  provided  upon  request  or  when  the  Veterans' 
Administration  determines  that  it  is  requii'ed. 

Upon  application,  a  veteran  is  paid  a  monthly  subsistence  allowance 
while  he  pursues  a  com'se  of  training  except  a  correspondence  com'se, 
subject  to  the  statutory  limitation  that  combined  subsistence  allow- 
ance and  compensation  from  productive  labor,  may  not  exceed  $210 
for  a  veteran  without  a  dependent,  $270  for  a  veteran  with  one 
dependent  and  $290  for  a  veteran  with  two  or  more  dependents.  The 
basic  montlily  subsistence  allowances  for  a  full-time  course  of  training 
are  as  follows:  Apprenticeship  and  other  job  training,  $65  per  month 
for  a  single  veteran,  $90  for  a  veteran  with  one  or  more  dependents; 
school  training,  $75  per  month  for  a  single  veteran,  $105  for  a  veteran 
with  one  dependent,  and  $120  for  a  veteran  with  two  or  more  de- 
pendents. For  coiu'ses  comprised  of  a  combination  of  school  training 
and  job  training,  the  rates  are  derived  on  a  proportionate  basis. 
Veterans  who  jjursue  courses  on  a  part-time  basis  receive  proportionate 
fractional  parts  of  the  full-time  rate. 
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By  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1950,  7,044,565  veterans  had  entered 
training  under  this  program.  The  training  load  rose  gradually  from 
the  beginning  of  the  program  to  November  1947,  when  2,546,163 
veterans  were  in  training.  During  fiscal  year  1950,  the  average  num- 
ber of  veterans  in  training  was  1,990,413. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  No.  2,  Seventy-third  Congress, 
as  amended  (Veterans  Regulation  1  (a),  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
346,  78th  Cong.;  and  further  amended  bv  Public  Law  190,  79th  Cong., 
Public  Law  268,  79th  Cong.;  PubUc  Law  679,  79th  Cong.;  Public  Law 
377,  80th  Cong.;  Public  Law  411,  80th  Cong.;  Pubhc  Law  512,  80th 
Cong.;  Pubhc  Law  571,  81st  Cong.;  Pubhc  Law  610,  81st  Cong.). 
Termination  of  the  war  for  purposes  of  this  pro2:ram  was  fixed  at  July 
25,  1947,  by  Public  Law  269,  Eightieth  Congres^. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950.- — Direct  benefits  (subsistence,  books, 
supplies,  and  equipment),  $2,595,728,372;  administrative  obligations 
for  this  program  cannot  be  identified  separately  from  obligations  for 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program.  Obligations  for  salaries  and 
expenses  for  vocational  rehabilitation  and  education  emploj^iees  totaled 
$72,038,065.  These  obligations  do  not  include  office  supplies,  rent, 
and  utilities,  or  salaries  of  personnel  in  organizational  units  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  other  than  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
education. 

(6)  Activity:  Vocational  rehabilitation,  program 

Purpose. — To  restore,  through  vocational  training,  employability 
lost  by  reason  of  a  service-connected  disability  suffered  during  World 
War  II,  or  to  a  disability  incurred  in  service  on  or  after  June  27,  1950, 
for  which  compensation  is  payable  at  wartime  rates. 

History  and  description. — The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  March 
24,  1943,  provided  a  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  for  disabled 
veterans  of  World  War  II  found  to  be  in  need  of  such  training.  On 
December  28,  1950,  the  benefits  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
were  extended  to  veterans  disabled  in  Korea  or  elsewhere  under 
wartime  conditions. 

Any  veteran  of  World  War  II  is  eligible  who  served  in  the  active 
mihtary  or  naval  forces  at  anj^  time  on  or  after  September  16,  1940, 
and  prior  to  July  25,  1947,  who  was  discharged  under  other  than 
dishonorable  conditions,  who  has  a  service-connected  disability  for 
which  compensation  is  payable  (or  would  be  but  for  receipt  of  retire- 
ment pay),  and  who  is  in  need  of  vocational  rehabihtation  to  over- 
come the  handicap  of  such  disability.  An}"  person  is  eligible  who 
served  in  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service  on  or  after  June  27, 
1950,  and  prior  to  a  date  to  be  established  later,  who  is  discharged 
under  other  than  dishonorable  conditions,  who  has  a  service-connected 
disability  for  wliich  compensation  is  payable  at  wartime  rates  (or 
would  be  but  for  receipt  of  retirement  pay),  and  who  is  in  need  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  such  disability. 

Training  for  disabled  veterans  of  World  War  II  must  be  completed 
by  Jul}^  25,  1956.  Training  for  veterans  disabled  on  or  after  June 
27,  1950  must  be  completed  within  9  years  of  the  termination  (to  be 
established  later)  of  the  period  beginning  June  27,  1950. 

The  program  is  administered  directly  by  70  Veterans'  Administra- 
ticn  regional  offices.     The  Veterans'  Administration  makes  use  of 
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established  educational  institutions  and  industrial^establishments  to 
provide  training  required  in  connection  Avith  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Tuition  is  paid  to  educational  institutions  to  cover  services  rendered. 
Educational  institutions  are  also  reimbursed  for  books,  supplies,  and 
equipment  furnished  veteran  students.  Disabled  veterans  in  train- 
ing on  the  job  receive  necessary  tools  and  equipment  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Vocational  guidance  is  provided  to  assist  disabled  veterans  to 
select  suitable  employment  objectives.  Training  for  a  \\dde  variet}" 
of  employment  objectives  is  given  through  school  course,  on-the-job 
training,  or  institutional  on-farm  training  courses.  Specialized  re- 
storative coiu-se  in  speech  correction,  lip  reading,  and  auditory  train- 
ing are  made  available  when  required.  Disabled  veterans  are  con- 
tinuously supervised  by  trained  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration while  m  training. 

While  pursuing  training,  and  for  2  months  after  rehabilitation, 
disabled  veterans  receive  a  subsistence  allowance.  The  basic  monthly 
subsistence  allowance  for  a  school  trainee  is  $75  if  the  veteran  has 
no  dependents,  $105  if  he  has  one  dependent,  or  $120  if  he  has  more 
than  one  dependent.  The  basic  monthly  subsistence  allowance  for 
a  job  trainee  is  $65  if  the  veteran  has  no  dependent,  or  $90  if  he  has 
a  dependent  or  dependents.  Exact  amounts  may  A^ary  from  these 
rates  in  individual  cases  because  of  the  degree  of  the  veteran's  dis- 
ability, the  number  and  type  of  his  dependents,  and  the  amount  of 
income  received  from  productive  labor  hj  job  trainees.  Needy  dis- 
abled veterans  can  obtain  loans  up  to  a  maximum  of  $100  upon 
entrance  into  training. 

By  the  close  of  the  fiscal  3^ear  1950,  757,941  veterans  had  been 
determined  in  need  of  training,  572,457  had  entered  training,  and 
250,893  had  been  declared  rehabilitated.  The  training  load  rose 
gradually  from  the  beginning  of  the  program  to  December  1947, 
when  256,000  were  in  training.  During  the  fiscal  year  1950,  the 
average  number  of  veterans  in  training  was  167,809. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  No.  2,  Seventy-third  Congress, 
as  amended  (Veterans  Regulation  1  (a)  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
16,  78th  Cong.;  and  further  amended  bv  Public  Law  346,  78th  Cong.; 
Pubhc  Law  268,  79th  Cong.;  Pubhc  Law  365,  79th  Cong.;  Pubhc 
Law  679,  79th  Cong.;  Public  Law  115,  80th  Cong.;  Pubhc  Law  338, 
80th  Cong.;  Public  Law  411,  80th  Cong.;  and  Public  Law  512,  80th 
Cong.).  Termination  of  the  war  for  purposes  of  the  World  War  II 
program  was  fixed  at  July  25,  1947,  by  Public  Law  239,  Eightieth 
Congress.  Public  Law  894,  Eighty-first  Congress,  extended  benefits 
to  eligible  veterans  with  service  on  or  after  June  25,  1950. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Direct  benefits  (subsistence,  books, 
supplies,  and  equipment)  $272,291,866;  administrative  obligations 
for  this  program  cannot  be  identified  separately  from  obligations  for 
the  education  and  training  program.  Obligations  for  salaries  and 
expenses  for  vocational  rehabilitation  and  education  employees  totaled 
$72,038,065.  These  obligations  do  not  include  office  supplies,  rent, 
and  utilities,  or  salaries  of  personnel  in  organizational  units  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  other  than  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
education. 
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3.    DEPARTMENT    OF   MEDICINE   AND   SURGERY 

Activity:  Medical  education  program  Jor  professional  and  technical  staffs 
oj  Veterans'  Administration  hosjntals 

Purpose. — To  provide  advanced  traiiiiiig  for  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  employees  in  their  respective  fields  with  emphasis  on 
new  methods  and  techniques  in  order  to  furnish  a  high  standard  of 
medical  care  to  veteran  patients. 

History  and  description. — Following  a  congressional  investigation  at 
the  close  of  World  War  II,  it  was  found  that  the  standard  of  care  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  had  declined  primarily  due  to 
shortages  of  trained  professional  and  technical  personnel.  As  a  result 
it  became  evident  that  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  medical  pro- 
gram in  view  of  the  large  number  of  veteran  patients  being  admitted 
to  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  Service,  as  formerly  constituted,  was  abolished  and  the  De- 
partment of  IMedicine  and  Surger}^  was  established  to  replace  it. 

Authorization  for  educational  activities  was  included  in  the  statute 
setting  up  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  The  educational 
activities  were  inaugurated  in  early  1946  when  residency  training  pro- 
grams were  established  in  Veterans'  Admmistration  hospitals  located 
near  medical  schools  and  medical  centers.  In  addition,  the  program 
for  training  full-time  professional  and  technical  staff  in  courses  estab- 
lished within  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  by  detail  to  schools 
established  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Public  Health  Service,  and  civil  insti- 
tutions began  by  late  spring,  1946.  By  early  1947  the  educational 
program  had  been  extended  to  include  clinical  ps3^chologists,  occupa- 
tional therapists,  physical  therapists,  orthopedic  mechanics,  etc.,  as 
well  as  extensive  in-service  trammg  for  other  members  of  the  medical 
team. 

During  1949,  this  program  was  operating  throughout  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  In  addition  to  the  various  courses  of 
trainmg  conducted  for  full-time  staff  personnel,  there  were  2,178  resi- 
dents, 710  clmical  psychologists,  110  social  service  trainees,  45  occu- 
pational therapists,  57  physical  therapists,  and  82  dietetic  interns 
undergoing  traming  in  the  Department. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  293,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  as 
amended  by  Public  Laws  722  and  456,  Eightieth  Congress. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  i550.— Operating,  $1,102,238;  administrative, 
$58,000. 

F.  Other  Independent  Offices  and  Agencies 

1.    SUMMARY 

Of  the  16  independent  offices  and  agencies  carrying  on  educational 
activities  not  described  elsewhere  in  this  study,  six  reported  only 
in-service  training  programs  designed  to  orient  new  employees  to  the 
technical  aspects  of  their  jobs  or  to  train  other  employees  for  more 
efficient  service.  These  activities  range  from  the  administrative 
intern  program  carried  on  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  assist 
all  Federal  agencies  in  discovering  and  developing  their  managerial 
and  administrative  talent,  to  highly  specialized  technical  training 
programs  such  as  that  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
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its  examining  staffs  in  the  administrative  application  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  related  acts. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  keeps  its  staff  abreast  of  technological 
developments  in  the  aviation  field  by  the  systematic  use  of  films  in  a 
visual  education  program.  The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  gives 
in-service  trainmg  in  the  basic  principles  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
and  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts  and  the  procedures  for 
the  processing  of  claims.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
offers  opportunities  to  its  examining  staff  to  take  courses  in  banking 
to  develop  its  technical  competence;  and  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  carries  on  a  study  program  for  mediators  covering 
developments  in  the  field  of  labor-management  relations. 

Three  more  agencies  have  training  programs  as  weU  as  other  educa- 
tional activities.  The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  conducts 
two  in-service  training  programs  for  its  employees,  one  in  job  training 
for  all  employees  and  one  in  language  and  area  orientation  for  its 
field  staff".  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  carries  on  a 
trainee  program  in  economics  and  business  administration  for  the 
development  of  loan  examiners.  The  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics  conducts  a  shop-training  program  for  apprentices  in  a 
variety  of  skilled  trades  and  crafts,  at  the  Langley  and  Ames  Aero- 
nautical Laboratories.  In  addition,  the  Committee  grants  leave  of 
absence  to  certain  qualified  members  of  its  professional  staff  for 
graduate  study  or  research  in  aeronautical  engineering  and  related 
scientific  fields;  and  encouraged  off-duty  graduate  training  for  its 
professional  staff  to  broaden  their  skills  by  cooperating  with  tliree 
universities  near  its  laboratories  in  providing  courses  in  engineering, 
mathematics,  and  science. 

Four  of  the  sixteen  independent  offices  and  agencies  under  con- 
sideration cooperate  with  executive  departments  in  the  international 
exchange  and  assistance  programs.  The  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  partici- 
pate in  the  technical  assistance  program  carried  on  for  the  Marshall 
plan  countries.  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  cooperates 
with  the  State  Department  in  the  German  reorientation  program  and 
other  international  exchange  programs;  and  the  Displaced  Persons 
Commission  cooperates  with  the  resettlement  centers  and  various 
voluntary  agencies  in  providing  an  information  and  orientation  course 
for  refugees  destined  for  resettlement  in  this  country. 

Several  activities  of  the  General  Services  Administration  and  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  subserve  education  in  important 
ways.  The  General  Services  Administration  has  the  responsibility  for 
making  available  such  real  and  personal  surplus  property  as  is  needed 
and  usable  for  educational  purposes  to  educational  institutions  found 
eligible  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  The  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  makes  loans  from  certain  funds  to  educational 
institutions  for  student  housing;  participates  in  school  construction 
programs;  encourages  advance  planning  of  public  works,  especially 
schools,  through  cash  advances  to  local  goverimiental  agencies  to 
cover  the  cost  of  planning  surveys;  and  supervises  the  liquidation  and 
disposal  of  wartime  public  works,  mainly  schools,  built  under  the 
Lanham  Act. 

Miscellaneous  educational  activities  among  the  16  independent 
offices   and   agencies  under  consideration  include  the  Federal   civil 
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defense  schools  currently  being  set  up  by  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Administration  for  the  training  of  key  executives  and  instructors  in 
local  and  State  civil  defense  programs ;  and  the  operation  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  by  the  Ofhce  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  and  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  subsidize  advanced  research 
in  their  respective  fields  through  research  contracts  with  leading 
universities;  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  conducts  a 
program  of  synthetic  rubber  research  through  contracts  with  10 
universities  and  colleges.  Finally,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
although  somewhat  outside  the  scope  of  this  study  because  no  Federal 
funds  are  involved  in  financing  its  activities,  serves  educational 
objectives  tlu-ough  its  participation  in  various  economic  seminars 
conducted  by  educational  institutions  for  the  advancement  of  public 
knowledge  of  our  banking  and  monetary  system,  particularly  among 
teachers  and  members  of  the  financial  community. 

Eight  of  the  sixteen  independent  offices  and  agencies  under  con- 
sideration reported  either  that  no  Federal  funds  had  been  expended 
or  that  none  were  separable  from  their  general  operating  costs  for  the 
educational  programs  reported.  Of  the  remaining  eight  agencies, 
the  Office  of  the  Panama  Canal  had  obligations  of  $1,860,612  for 
operation  of  the  Canal  Zone  public  schools  in  the  fiscal  year  1950;  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  re- 
ported an  aggregate  of  $3,377,358  for  research  programs  operating 
mainly  through  contracts  with  colleges  and  imiversities;  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
and  the  Displaced  Persons  Commission  had  obligations  aggregating 
$13,176,754  for  technical  assistance  and  information  programs  to  the 
nationals  of  friendly  foreign  countries.  The  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  reported  an  approximate  outlay  of  $4,675,000  for 
operating  and  administrative  costs  of  its  program  for  advance  planning 
of  public  works  by  interest-free  cash  advances  to  commimities;  and 
$67,742  for  operating  and  administrative  costs  of  the  program  for  the 
liquidation  and  disposal  of  wartime  public  works,  especially  schools. 
Those  agencies  reporting  estimated  obligations  for  apprentice  and 
professional  training  programs  were  obligated  for  an  amount  totaling 
$410,846  for  operating  and  administrative  costs,  making  an  over-all 
total  for  educational  activities  of  the  16  independent  offices  and 
agencies  of  $23,568,312  for  the  programs  for  which  data  on  obligations 
were  available. 

2.    CIVIL    AERONAUTICS    BOARD 

Activity:  In-service  visual  education  program 

Purpose. — ^To  inform  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  employees  of  latest 
developments  in  civil  aviation. 

History  and  description.— Since  1946  the  Public  Information  Section 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  used  sound  and  color  films  to 
instruct  the  Board's  employees  on  actual  operating  problems,  tech- 
niques, and  developments  in  American  civil  and  military  aviation. 
Films  for  this  use  are  acquu'ed  without  cost  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  American  air  carriers,  oil  companies,  radio  film  dis- 
tributors and  the  informational  services  of  foreign  nations. 
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Legal  authorization . — -None . 
Ohligations,  fiscal  year. — -None. 

3.    UNITED    STATES    CIVIL    SERVICE    COMMISSION 

Activity:  Administrative  intern  program 

Purpose. — To  assist  Federal  agencies  in  discovering  and  developing 
their  managerial  and  administrative  talent  (1)  by  selecting  young 
employees  who  show  promise,  and  (2)  by  giving  them  training  and  work 
experience  during  their  internship  wliicli  will  enable  them  subsequently 
to  put  their  talents  to  the  best  use  in  the  interest  of  the  Federal  service. 

History  and  description. — The  first  program,  announced  on  January 
31,  1945,  was  patterned  after  the  in-service  internship  program  pre- 
viously conducted  as  a  pilot  program  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs.  Current  programs  consist  of  an  orientation  to  the 
Federal  Government  followed  by  work  assignments  tailored  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  individual  and  his  agency.  Conferences  \vith  the  pro- 
gram staff  and  agency  advisers,  periodic  work  reports,  guided  readings, 
group  meetings  and  academic  work  are  used.  The  American  Uni- 
versity and  George  Washington  University  provide  the  interns  not 
only  with  a  course  in  pubUc  administration  on  a  scholarsliip  basis 
but  also  give  academic  credit  for  their  participation  in  the  public 
administration  seminars  of  the  program. 

The  programs  are  administered  by  a  director  who  is  an  employee 
of  the  Examining  and  Placement  Division.  He  is  advised  and  as- 
sisted by  an  interdepartmental  committee  on  intern  programs  com- 
posed of  representatives  designated  by  the  heads  of  the  cooperating 
agencies.  The  committee  selects  the  interns  and  advises  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  program.  The  director,  liis  assistant,  and  liis  secretary 
are  employees  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  interns  con- 
tinue to  be  carried  as  employees  on  the  rolls  of  their  respective  agencies 
during  the  6-months'  internship.  Members  of  the  committee  are 
regular  employees  of  their  respective  agencies  and  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee as  an  incidental  assignment.  No  Federal  moneys  are  paid  to 
the  cooperating  universities  wliicli  furnish  classes  of  instruction  on  a 
scholarsliip  basis.  Since  1945  12  administrative  intern  programs  have 
been  conducted.  A  junior  program  was  started  in  January  1950. 
The  third  junior  program  (known  as  the  junior  management  intern 
program)  has  been  announced  to  start  in  September  1951.  The 
junior  management  intern  program  and  the  administrative  intern 
program  operate  for  alternate  6-month  periods. 

Legal  authorization. — Executive  Order  7916;  superseded  by  Execu- 
tive Order  9830. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Funds  not  identifiable. 

4.    DISPLACED  PERSONS  COMMISSION 

Activity:  Orientation  program  for  displaced-person  and  expellee-refugees 
in  European  resettlement  centers,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  World 
YMCA,  American  Red  Cross,  and  other  voluntary  agencies 
Purpose. — To   instruct  displacod-person   and   expellee  refugees  in 
Europe  concerning  the  responsibilities  they  will  assume  upon  ad- 
mittance to  the  United  States  and  economic,  social,  and  historical 
aspects  of  American  life. 
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History  and  description. — After  several  months'  operation  of  the 
displaced  persons  program,  it  became  apparent  that  displaced  persons 
arriving  in  the  United  States  held  serious  misconceptions  regarding 
the  nature  of  American  life  and  their  responsibilitj^  to  the  American 
sponsors  who  provided  the  assurances  necessary  to  admission.  It  was 
found  m  some  farm  areas,  for  example,  that  displaced  persons  were 
leaving  their  employment  after  brief  periods  of  service,  sometimes 
without  giving  notice.  This  frequently  led  to  suspicion  regarding  their 
motives  and  misunderstanding  on  both  sides  prevented  successful 
adjustments.  These  problems  suggested  the  advisability  of  providing 
each  displaced  person  with  basic  mformation  about  the  United  States, 
and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  educational  and  orientation 
program  in  the  resettlement  centers  in  Europe. 

The  program  was  instituted  after  a  special  committee  developed 
an  outline  settmg  forth  the  basic  objectives  and  approved  the  t3T)es 
of  materials  to  be  used.  The  medium  of  instruction  utilized  in  the 
resettlement  centers  and  port  of  embarkation  in  Europe  consists  of 
motion  pictures,  the  facilities  of  reading  rooms  and  a  series  of  lectures 
in  the  language  of  the  immigrants  on  various  phases  of  American  life. 

To  carry  on  the  program  in  Europe,  a  director  of  orientation  was 
appointed  in  the  fall  of  1949,  with  headquarters  at  Frankfurt -am-!Main, 
Germany,  and  commissioned  officers  were  appointed  in  each  of  the 
resettlement  centers  and  at  the  port  of  embarkation  in  Bremerhaven. 
These  persons  have  been  assisted  by  indigenous  personnel  and  indi- 
viduals from  among  the  displaced  persons  who  have  appropriate 
linguistic  ability;  and  have  used  the  facilities  of  the  World  YMCA, 
American  Red  Cross,  International  Refugee  Organization,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  and  other  voluntary  agencies.  The  IRO, 
Red  Cross,  and  YMCA  in  particular  have  made  large  contribution 
in  both  personnel  and  educational  materials. 

There  is  no  formal  counterpart  to  this  program  in  the  United  States. 
In  many  instances,  however,  local  community  committees  attempt  to 
assist  the  displaced  persons  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  integration,  and 
everything  is  done  to  encourage  the  new  immigi-ants  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Americanization  and  citizenship  classes  conducted  by  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  thi'ough  cooperating  boards  of 
education.  Generally  speaking,  the  wide  dissemination  of  the  dis- 
placed persons  tliroughout  the  country  makes  a  centralized  program 
impossible. 

Legal  authorization. — Although  no  specific  authorization  is  given  in 
the  Displaced  Persons  Act  to  conduct  an  orientation  project.  Confer- 
ence Report  No.  2187,  June  2,  1950,  page  14,  reads: 

*  *  *  there  is  imposed  upon  the  (Displaced  Persons)  Commission  the 
obHgation  to  provide  the  displaced  persons  overseas  with  information  and  guid- 
ance as  to  their  responsibilities  to  American  sponsors  and  the  American  com- 
munitj'. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Estimated  at  $50,000  for  salaries, 
travel  expenses,  and  materials  and  draAvn  from  general  budget. 
BuUding  and  maintenance  costs  have  been  avilable  to  the  Commission 
for  orientation  services  out  of  the  resources  of  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian Governments  in  connection  with  the  German  expellee  immigrants 
and  out  of  the  resources  of  the  International  Refugee  Organization  for 
displaced-person  immigrants. 
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5.    ECONOMIC    COOPERATION    ADMINISTRATION 

(a)  Activity:  In-service  job  training 

Purpose. — To  convey  to  employees  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed 
for  fully  effective  job  performance. 

History  and  description. — ^In-service  training  is  of  two  types:  (1) 
training  conducted  by  supervisors  on  the  job  and  (2)  training  conduct- 
ed in  organized  classes  arranged  by  the  Personnel  Division.  In 
either  instance  such  training  is  restricted  to  instruction  which  specif- 
ically assists  employees  in  efficiently  performing  then-  required  duties 
and  is  conducted  onl}^  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Economic  Cooper- 
ation Administration  it  is  clearly  needed. 

Training  conducted  by  supervisors  applies  specifically  to  the  posi- 
tions under  their  supervision  and  may  be  given  on  an  mdividual  or 
group  basis.  Training  may  consist  of  corrective  measures,  instruc- 
tion in  newly  installed  procedures  of  work,  group,  or  individual  prac- 
tice, et  cetera.  The  Personnel  Division  provides  staff  assistance  to 
supervisors  in  planning  the  content  and  organization  of  training 
sessions,  developing  and  preparing  instructional  materials  and  in 
evaluating  and  improving  presentations  and  techniques. 

The  Personnel  Division  organizes  group  sessions  for  instructing 
employees  in  job  information  which  cuts  across  organizational  lines 
or  which  can  best  be  handled  centrally  for  reasons  of  convenience  and 
economy.  This  includes  instruction  in  clerical  skills  such  as  ar- 
ranging for  official  travel,  preparing  office  forms  and  requisitions, 
and  EGA  correspondence  and  cable  procedures.  Supervisors  are 
instructed  in  such  subjects  as  standards  of  performance,  performance 
ratings,  supervisory  tecimiques,  personnel  policies,  and  employee 
relationships.  General  training,  self-improvement  courses,  and  in- 
struction in  preparation  for  civil  service  examinations  must  be  taken 
after  w^orking  hours  on  the  emplo3^ee's  own  time  and  at  the  employee's 
expense.  Employees  are  encouraged,  however,  to  participate  in 
off-duty  training  and  are  given  assistance  tlirough  educational 
counselling. 

Legal  authorization.— For  EGA  Foreign  Service  employees,  sections 
573  (b)  and  705  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (Pubhc  Law  724; 
79th  Gong.).  For  departmental  (United  States)  employees,  general 
authorization  onl}^. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating  and  administrative  costs, 
$11,500,  including  salaries  of  employees  devotmg  a  part  of  their  time 
to   group   instructional   activities   and   costs   of   training  materials. 

(6)  Activity:  In-service  orientation  program  for  new  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration  employees  operated  by  agency  stajf  members 
and  utilizing  the  language  training  and  certain  other  facilities 
oj  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  of  the  Department  of  State 
Purpose. — To  promote  effective  and  rapid  adjustment  to  the  work 
assignment  of  individual  employees  through  dissemination  of  back- 
ground information  on  EGA  programs  and  objectives  and  on  the 
policies  of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of  foreign  economic  affairs. 
To  provide  a  foundation  for  staff  effectiveness  in  alien  cultures  by 
presenting  the  social,  cultural  and  ideological  situations  which  must 
be  dealt  with  in  participating  countries  and  to  stimulate  continued 
attention  by  employees  to  these  matters. 
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History  and  description. — In  order  to  effectively  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  it  was  clearly  necessary 
to  instruct  ECA  personnel,  especially  those  assigned  to  overseas,  in 
the  basic  objectives  and  policies  called  for  by  the  act  and  to  assist 
them  in  adjusting  to  alien  cultnres.  Accordingly,  a  1-week  orienta- 
tion progi-am  was  begun  in  September  1948. 

The  program  has  undergone  several  developmental  changes  and  at 
present  consists  of  a  basic  series  of  eighteen  l-hoiu*  conferences 
attended  by  all  newly  appointed  ECA  employees.  The  conferences, 
conducted  by  top  ECA  officials  including  the  Administrator,  outline 
the  various  ECA  programs  and  furnish  extensive  information  on  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  the  United  States  Government  with  respect 
to  foreign  economic  assistance  and  military  aid.  All  overseas  em- 
ployees (and  their  wives  if  available)  receive  a  minimum  of  2  hours' 
instruction  and  counseling  on  general  and  personal  affairs  in  relation- 
to  overseas  assignments. 

Overseas  emplo^^ees  (other  than  clerical)  also  meet  and  discuss  their 
work  assignments  with  officials  (in  this  and  other  Government  agencies) 
whose  duties  are  related  to  the  particular  overseas  assignment  of  the 
individual  employee.  Emplo^^ees  assigned  to  ECA  missions  in  south- 
east Asia  attend  a  28-hour  progi'am  at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute 
designed  to  stimulate  interest  in  acquiring  a  basic  speaking  knowledge 
of  local  languages.  The  program  acquaints  employees  with  the 
fundamentals  of  the  spoken  language  and  provides  instruction  in  the 
use  of  language  recordings  and  instructional  manuals.  The  language 
study  materials  are  available  in  the  overseas  mission,  so  that  the 
study  on  an  individual  or  group  basis  can  be  continued  until  pro- 
ficiency is  acquired. 

Legal  authorization. — For  ECA  Foreign  Service  employees,  sections 
573  (b)  and  705  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  724; 
79th  Cong.).  For  departmental  (United  States)  employees,  general 
authorization  only. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — -Operating  and  administrative  costs, 
$18,000,  covering  salaries  of  employees  devoting  part  time  to  organ- 
ized sessions  and  cost  of  instructional  materials. 

(c)  Activity:  Operation  oj  a  technical  assistance  program  in  cooperation 
with  the  European  Governments  receiving  Marshall  plan  aid 

Purpose. — To  assist  and  encourage  the  Europeans  concerned  to 
maximize  production  from  their  industrial,  agricultural,  and  human 
resources  by  (1)  enabling  them  to  observe  American  methods  of 
research,  management,  production  and  distribution  and  (2)  to  receive 
advice  from  American  technical  and  scientific  personnel  sent  to 
Europe. 

History  and  description. — The  broad  objective  of  the  technical 
assistance  program  is  to  demonstrate  to  the  Europeans  how  to  produce 
more  with  the  physical  and  human  resources  they  now  possess.  The 
need  for  this  type  of  aid  arises  from  the  wide  gap  in  the  rates  of 
productivity  per  man-hour  between  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Low  productivity  per  man-hour  in  Europe  limits  the  ability  of  Euro- 
pean countries  to  produce  military  equipment  for  the  common  defense 
and  to  maintain  adequate  living  standards.  These  factors  contribute 
to  political  and  social  instability  and  increase  the  need  for  United 
States  financial  aid. 
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Under  the  auspices  of  the  technical  assistance^program,  1,327 
Europeans  visited  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1950,  and 
425  American  experts  went  to  Europe.  The  Europeans  who  visit 
the  United  States  are,  with  minor  exceptions,  persons  already  trained 
in  their  fields,  and  the  purpose  of  their  visit  is  to  receive  further  prac- 
tical training  in  fields  in  which  the}"  already  possess  proficiency.  Their 
visit  is  generally  for  a  2-or  3-month  period.  The  technical  assistance 
program  bears  onlv  the  dollar  costs  of  their  visit;  that  is,  the  costs  of 
travel  and  living  in  the  United  States;  trans-Atlantic  travel  and 
European  costs  are  borne  by  the  Europeans  concerned.  The  European 
costs  are  greater  than  the  dollar  costs  of  most  visits  to  this  country. 

Legal  authorization. — The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (Public  Law  472,  80th  Cong.),  section  111  (a)  (3)  authorizes 
the  "Procurement  of  and  furnishing  technical  information  and 
assistance"  by  the  ECA  to  the  citizens  of  the  jMarshall  plan  countries. 
Assistance  is  only  granted  by  ECA  pursuant  to  formal  request  of  the 
foreign  government  concerned  in  conformance  with  the  intent  of  the 
Congress. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating  (termed  "program"  in 
ECA),  $13,000,000;  administrative,  $124,595. 

6.    FEDERAL    CIVIL    DEFENSE    ADMINISTRATION 

Activity:  Operation  of  Federal  civil  defense  schools 

Purpose. — To  train  key  executives  and  instructors  in  the  skills 
and  knowledge  required  to  plan  broad  civil  defense  programs  and 
to  plan,  organize,  staff,  train,  and  administer  civil  defense  activities, 
particularly  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

History  and  description. — The  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950 
(Public  Law  920,  81st  Cong.,  sec.  20 le),  authorized  one  national 
civil  defense  college  and  three  civil  defense  technical  traming  schools. 
The  first  conference  (1  week)  staff  college  course  for  governors  and 
State  civil  defense  directors  opened  April  30,  1951,  in  temporary  head- 
quarters in  downto^vn  Washington.  A  site  (Long^vood  School,  near 
Ohiey,  Md.)  has  been  leased  for  the  staff  college  and  the  eastern 
training  school.  Present  plans  call  for  the  staff  college  to  be  moved 
to  the  Longwood  site  in  the  fall  of  1951.  The  eastern  training  school 
will  be  activated  in  the  summer  of  1951  on  leased  facilities  of  a  uni- 
versity in  the  Washington  area,  probably  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Plans  at  the  time  of  this  writmg  call  for  the  training  school  to  be 
moved  to  the  Longwood  site  in  the  spring  of  1952,  and  for  the  western 
and  central  training  schools  to  be  activated  in  the  fall  of  1951  on 
facilities  leased  from  universities. 

The  staff  college  will  be  for  key  executives  charged  with  over-all 
civil  defense  programs.  The  training  schools  will  be  for  executives 
and  instructors  charged  with  administering  programs  relating  to  a 
particular  civil  defense  service  (for  example,  rescue,  radiological 
defense,  et  cetera).  These  trainees  will  be  expected  to  apply  the 
results  of  their  training  in  organizing  and  training  "second  echelon" 
executives  and  instructors  at  the  State  and  municipal  levels.  It  is 
estimated  that  between  1,200  and  1,500  people  can  be  trained  in  the 
staff  college  during  the  first  year  of  its  operation  and  that  approxi- 
mately 6,000  can  be  instructed  at  the  training  schools  during  the 
first  year  of  their  operation. 
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Legal  authorization. — Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  Public 
Law  920,  Eighty-first  Congress. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — None. 

7.    FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 

Activity:  International  exchange  oj  persons  program 

Purpose. — To  provide  technical  assistance  to  foreign  countries 
through  training  individuals  from  those  countries  in  telecommunica- 
tion developments  in  the  United  States. 

History  and  description. — In  1944  the  Commission  adopted  part  65 
of  its  Rules  and  Regulations  under  which  fellowships  would  be  awarded 
to  students  and  announced  that  funds  had  been  set  aside  by  the 
Department  of  State  for  the  purpose  of  training  Latin-American 
engineers  in  the  telecommunication  regulation  and  operating  practices 
in  this  country.  Only  two  people,  a  Chilean  and  a  Cuban,  received 
training  at  the  Commission  under  this  program. 

In  January  1948,  Congress  passed  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  (Smith-Alundt  Act,  Public  Law 
402),  which  extended  the  training  program  to  include  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  The  Commission  endeavored  to  obtain  funds  through 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Coopera- 
tion but  no  funds  were  appropriated  b}^  Congress  for  use  under  Public 
Law  402  in  fiscal  year  1948;  and  in  fiscal  jesn'  1950  no  funds  were 
made  available  because  of  budget  reductions. 

Since  1948,  however,  the  Commission  has  been  increasingly  active 
in  the  field  of  technical  assistance  as  an  operating  agency  handling 
technical  assistance  projects  sponsored  by  other  Government  agencies 
such  as  the  Department  of  State,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  well  as  projects  sponsored 
by  the  United  Nations.  Approximately^  one  hundred  foreign  na- 
tionals have  received  training  under  the  Commission  through  such 
arrangements.  In  the  case  of  each  program  the  Commission  devel- 
oped an  itinerary  designed  to  provide  the  individual  with  the  proper 
specialized  training,  either  in  Govermnent  agencies  or  in  the  industry, 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  individual  trainee  and  his  country  in  the 
field  of  telecommunications. 

In  most  cases  administrative  costs  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
Commission.  During  the  fiscal  year  1950  no  funds  were  transferred 
to  the  Commission  1:o  compensate  for  the  administrative  costs  of 
handling  the  technical  assistance  programs.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1951,  funds  were  transferred  by  other  agencies  to  reimburse  the  Com- 
mission for  the  personal  services  required  in  administering  certain 
technical  assistance  projects  which  the  Commission  was  requested  to 
administer.  In  one  instance,  funds  were  also  transferred  to  pay  the 
trainee's  personal  allowances  and  travel  costs  involved. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  402,  January  1948. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — None  reported. 

8.  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

Activity:  Courses  in  banking,  jor  employees 

Purpose. — To  assist  m  maintaining  a  competent  examining  staff. 

History  and  description. — This  program,  which  began  in  194G,  is 
designed  to  fit  the  particular  needs  of  each  participant  and  is  supple- 
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mental  to  the  training  he  receives  on  the  job.  Usually  the  progi-am 
consists  of  correspondence  study  in  courses  given  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Bankmg.  In  other  cases,  examiners  or  assistants  are 
enrolled  in  residence  courses  offered  thi'ough  a  college  or  university 
or  by  a  local  chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking.  In  the 
latter  group  are  included  em'ollees  m  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion Graduate  School  of  Banking  held  at  Rutgers  Universit}^,  and  in 
the  Central  States  School  of  Banking  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
for  the  regidar  3-year  course  which  is  conducted  for  a  2-week  period 
each  year.  Approximately  75  percent  of  the  examining  staff  were 
either  enrolled  or  had  completed  com-ses  under  the  program  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  3"ear  1950.  The  entire  cost  of  the  program  is  paid  by  the 
Corporation. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  benefits  offered  by  the  Corporation, 
participants  in  residence  coiu-ses  must  agree  to  successfully  complete 
the  com'se,  to  waive  ten  days  annual  leave  dming  each  of  the  3  j'ears 
he  is  in  attendance,  and,  in  the  event  his  emplo}Tnent  with  the  Cor- 
poration is  terminated  prior  to  completion  of  the  course,  or  within 
3  years  thereafter,  to  refimd  all  registration  and  tuition  paid  on  his 
behalf  by  the  Corporation. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  797,  Eight3^-first  Congress,  second 
session. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $9,006;  administrative, 
estimated  $2,500. 

9.    FEDERAL    MEDLITIOX    AND    CONCILIATION    SERVICE 

Activity:  Organized  study  program  jor  mediators  of  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service 

Purpose. — To  improve  the  individual  performance  of  mediators  by 
self -improvement  through  the  study  of  cmTent  information,  practices, 
and  policies  of  labor,  management  and  governmental  agencies  in  the 
labor-management  field. 

History  and  description. — Prior  to  1949  mediators  in  some  of  the 
regional  offices  occasionally  met  in  offices  of  the  Federal  ]\Iediation  and 
Conciliation  Ser\'ice  and,  among  other  things,  discussed  developments 
in  the  labor-management  field.  This  was  done  voluntarily  and  with- 
out formal  supervision.  In  1949,  because  of  the  indicated  desire  of 
the  mediators,  the  Dnector  of  the  vService  instructed  ail  regional  di- 
rectors to  institute  regidar  study  programs  for  mediators  in  their 
regions,  if  the  mediators  wished  to  set  up  and  carry  out  such  a  pro- 
gram. In  all  regions  organized  study  programs  have  been  instituted 
by  the  mediators  themselves  who  prepare  the  subjects  for  considera- 
tion, arrange  for  the  speaker,  and  prepare  the  material  to  be  presented 
with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  regional  director.  These  programs 
are  reviewed  and  coordinated  by  the  national  office.  There  is  no  limi- 
tation to  the  subjects  which  are  discussed  except  that  they  must  be 
of  assistance  to  the  mediators  in  improving  their  performance.  The 
program  is  folded  into  the  routine  activities  of  the  mediators.  Occa- 
sionally educators  and  other  authorities  in  the  field  of  labor  relations 
are  requested  to  attend  the  organized  study  programs,  but  they  do  so 
without  compensation,  either  for  expenses  or  for  the  time  inv^olved. 
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Legal  a-uthorization. — This  activity  is  carried  on  imder  the  general 
authority  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  1947  (Public  Law 
101,  80th  Cong.). 

Obligations ,Jiscal  year  1950. — None. 

10.  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

(a)  Activity:  Participation  with  individual  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and 
graduate  schools  of  hanking  at  several  universities  in  conducting 
summer  seminars  on  economic  and  monetary  'problems  Jor  teachers 
and  members  of  the  financial  community 

Purpose. — To  familiarize  college  and  university  teachers  and  bank 
employees  ^^^th  the  economic  and  financial  information  developed,  or 
in  process  of  development,  by  the  System's  research  staff  and  to  dis- 
cuss first  hand  the  functions  and  operations  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

History  and  description. — The  Federal  Reserve  Board  cooperates 
on  occasion  with  individual  Federal  Reserve  banks  in  conducting  short 
seminar  sessions  at  the  banks  or  the  Board  for  college  and  university 
teachers  of  money  and  banking  and  banking  staffs  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  general  understanding  of  the  monetary  and  credit  mechanism 
and  its  attendant  problems. 

In  addition,  members  of  the  Board's  staff  participate,  on  invitation, 
in  the  summer  seminars  on  money  and  banking  conducted  by  graduate 
schools  of  banking  at  various  universities  for  teachers  of  economics 
and  members  of  the  financial  community. 

A  limited  number  of  the  Board's  staff  is  selected  to  attend,  for  train- 
ing purposes,  the  2-week  course  given  annually  at  the  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  of  Banking  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  Association. 

Legal  authorization. — Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913,  as  amended. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — No  funds  appropriated  by  Congress- 
are  involved  in  defraying  any  of  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

(6)  Activity:  Cooperation  with  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education 
in  conducting  regional  work  ships  Jor  teachers  oj  economics  in 
secondary  schools 

Purpose. — To  stimulate  and  improve  economic  education  in  the 
secondary  schools. 

History  and  description. — Since  earl//  1950  the  Board  has  detailed 
staff  members  on  occasion  to  participate  in  regional  economic  work- 
shops held  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic 
Education  and  its  affiliated  organizations  in  the  several  States.  The 
workshops  are  designed  for  social  studies  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
and  have  for  their  purpose  a  broadened  understanding  of  the  American 
economic  system.  This  program  still  is  in  an  experimental  but  rapidly 
expanding  phase  of  development. 

Legal  authorization. — Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913,  as  amended. 

Obligations. — No  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  are  involved  in 
defraying  any  of  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
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11.    GENERAL    SERVICES    ADMINISTRATION 

(a)  Activity:  Participation  with  the  Federal  Security  Agency  in  a  pro- 
gram oj  distribution  of  surplus  personal  property  to  educational 
institutions 

Purpose. — To  make  available,  by  donation  to  eligible  educational 
institutions,  equipment,  materials,  books,  or  other  supplies  which  are 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

History  and  description. — Under  statutes  passed  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  the  Armed  Forces  were  author- 
ized to  donate  to  educational  institutions,  surplus  and  obsolete 
machines,  tools,  mechanical  equipment,  electronics  and  aeronautical 
equipment  which  were  needed  and  usable  for  instructional  purposes. 
The  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  provided  for  transfers  of  personal 
property  to  health  and  educational  institutions  at  discount  from  fair 
value,  and  for  donation  of  personal  property  to  such  institutions  where 
the  administrative  costs  of  other  disposal  exceeded  the  recoverable 
value  from  such  disposal. 

In  June  1948,  the  Eightieth  Congress  (Public  Law  889)  broadened 
the  authority  of  the  armed  services  to  donate  personal  property  they 
no  longer  needed  to  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  upon  determi- 
nation by  the  Commissioner,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  that 
such  property  was  needed  and  usable  for  educational  purposes.  Since 
October  1946  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  has  determined 
the  educational  need  for  such  property  and  has  provided  for  equitable 
distribution  by  allocation  thi'oughout  the  United  States  and  its 
Territories  and  possessions. 

Public  Law  152,  Eighty-first  Congress,  made  surplus  personal 
property  of  all  executive  agencies  available  for  educational  use  by 
donation  to  eligible  educational  institutions.  This  program  is 
administered  cooperatively  by  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Personal  property  which  is 
released  by  the  General  Services  Administration  as  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  all  Federal  agencies  is  made  available  to  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  Such  of  the  surplus  as  is  determined  by  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  to  be  usable  and  necessary  for  educational  purposes  may  be 
authorized  by  the  General  Services  Administration  for  donation. 
The  Federal  Security  Administrator  allocates  the  donated  property 
on  the  basis  of  need,  either  direct  or  through  State  educational 
agencies,  to  all  levels  of  education  in  continental  United  States,  its 
Territories  and  possessions.  The  donated  surplus  personal  property 
is  then  transferred  to  State  educational  agencies  which  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  transfer  of  property  to  the  ultimate  recipient.  Each  of 
the  States  uses  its  State  educational  agency  to  handle  the  allocation 
and  distribution  of  propert3^  to  individual  institutions.  The  latter 
pay  the  costs  of  packing,  shipping,  and  handling. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1949  surplus  personal  property  with  an 
original  acquisition  value  of  $85  million  and  during  the  fiscal  year 
1950  personal  property  with  an  acquisition  value  of  $141  million 
was  allocated  for  transfer  to  eligible  educational  institutions. 

Legal  authorization. — Section  13  (a)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944,  as  amended;  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Service  Act 
of  1949  (sec.  203  (j),  Public  Law  152,  81st  Cong.,  as  amended).     ' 
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Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Costs  of  this  activity  are  not  segre- 
gable  from  general  operating  costs  for  all  excess  and  surplus  personal 
property  operations  of  the  General  Services  Administration. 

(6)  Activity:  Participation  with  the  Federal  Security  Agency  in  a 
program  of  distribution  of  surplus  real  property  to  educational 
institutions 

Purpose. — -To  make  available  at  nominal  cost  or  b}^  donation  to 
eligible  educational  institutions,  real  property  including  buildings, 
fixtures,  and  equipment  situated  thereon  which  are  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

History  and  description. — The  transfer  for  educational  use  of  real 
property  and  related  personal  property,  mcluding  buildings,  fixtures, 
equipment,  and  materials  situated  thereon  continues  the  surplus  real 
property  disposal  activities  of  the  former  War  Assets  Administration. 
The  General  Services  Administration  and  the  Federal  Secm'ity  Agency 
cooperate  administratively  in  this  program  under  which  transfers  may 
be  made  to  all  levels  of  education  in  the  continental  United  States,  its 
Territories,  and  possessions. 

Through  December  31,  1949,  property  was  transferred  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  or  the  War  Assets  Administration 
upon  advice  obtained  from  the  Federal  Security  Agency  as  to  the 
suitability  of  property  for  educational  use  and  as  to  the  program  of 
the  claimants.  Since  then,  under  provisions  of  Public  Law  152, 
Eighty-first  Congress,  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  is  fully 
responsible  for  tlie  transfer  to  educational  users  of  suitable  surplus 
property  assigned  to  the  Federal  Seciu*ity  Agency  upon  that  Agency's 
request. 

Reports  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  show  that  from 
the  beginning  of  the  program  through  June  30,  1950,  a  total  of  5,603 
transfers,  involving  110,154  acres  of  land,  had  been  made.  This  in- 
cluded 24,821  buildings  and  other  improvements  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, originally  cost  the  Government  approximately  $512  million. 
In  the  fiscal  years  1949  and  1950,  eligible  educational  institutions 
secured  39,714  acres  of  land,  7,438  buildings,  and  other  improvements 
w^hicli  originally  cost  $142  million. 

Legal  authorization. — Section  13  (a)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944,  as  amended;  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  (sec.  203  (k),  Public  Law  152,  81st  Cong.,  as  amended). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950.- — Costs  for  this  activity  are  not  segre- 
gable  from  general  operating  costs  for  all  surplus  real-property  opera- 
tions of  the  General  Services  Administration. 

12.    HOUSING   AND    HOME    FINANCE    AGENCY 

{a)  Activity:  German  reorientation  program 

Purpose. — To  educate  German  leaders  in  the  field  of  housing  and 
city  planning  in  American  methods  m  housing  technology  and  finance. 

History  and  description. — As  a  part  of  the  general  State  Department 
program  on  American  democratic  practices,  five  German  leaders  in 
housing  and  city  planning  were  assigned  to  this  Agency  in  1950  for 
2  to  6  months'  study  of  United  States  methods  in  housing  technology 
and  finance.  A  complete  program  of  conferences,  tours,  lectm'es,  and 
readings  was  arranged.     Payments  of  costs  for  individual   trainees. 
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were  made  dii-ecth^  to  the  State  Department,  and  funds  transferred 
to  the  Housing  and  Home  Fmance  Agency  were  solel}'-  for  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

Legal  authorization.— Vuhlic  Law  327,  Eighty-first  Congress. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Admmistrative,  $164. 

(6)  Activity:  Housing  research  program  operating  through  contracts  with 
educational  institutions  having  suitable  facilities  and  expert  per- 
sonnel 

Purpose. — To  encourage  a  comprehensive  housing-research  program 
to  develop  and  disseminate  practical  improvements  in  (1)  design,  con- 
struction methods,  and  materials  which  will  serve  to  lower  costs  and 
increase  quality;  and  (2)  to  analyze  effective  local  market  demand  for 
housing  and  the  means  of  financing  its  distribution. 

History  and  description. — The  Housing  Act  of  1948  initiated  a 
research  program  limited  to  studies  useful  in  standardization  of 
building  codes  and  construction  material  dimensions.  The  Housing 
Act  of  1949  provided  for  a  comprehensive  research  program:  To 
assist  the  President  and  the  Congress  by  reporting  on  housing  needs 
and  progress  as  a  basis  for  policy  determination;  to  assist  industry  by 
identifying  and  developing  and  publicizing  improvements  in  tech- 
nology and  financing;  to  assist  local  governments  through  study  of 
building  codes  and  techniques  for  improved  market  anah^sis;  and  to 
assist  the  consumer  by  identifying  and  publicizing  means  of  lowering 
building  costs.  This  act  recognizes  the  availability  of  facilities  for 
particular  studies  in  other  parts  of  the  Federal  Government,  in 
agencies  of  State  and  local  governments,  and  in  educational  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations,  by  specifically  authorizing  the  Administra- 
tor to  undertake  research  cooperatively  by  entering  into  contracts 
with  such  organizations.  In  administering  the  program,  the  colleges 
are  also  recognized  as  best  fitted  for  disseminating  research  results. 
Of  the  75  contracts  arranged  to  date,  36  have  been  with  educational 
institutions  for  a  total  of  approximately  $875,000. 

Legal  authorization. — 12  U.  S.  C.  1701e,  as  amended  by  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  Pubhc  Law  171,  Eighty-first  Congress. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Total  research  contracts,  $1,389,804, 
of  which  $179,846  were  with  educational  institutions;  staff  studies  and 
administrative,  $660,364. 

(c)  Activity:  Lending  to  educational  institutions  for  student  housing 

Purpose. — To  assist  with  the  program  of  housing  for  students  and 
faculties  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  tlu-ough  long-term  low- 
interest  loans. 

History  and  description. — Title  LV  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950 
authorized  the  Administrator  to  borrow  up  to  $300  million  from  the 
Treasury  to  support  loans  to  educational  institutions  for  construction 
of  dormitories  and  faculty  housing  accommodations.  The  Korean 
outbreak  came  before  the  program  could  be  placed  in  operation  and 
it  was  suspended  by  the  request  of  the  President  on  July  18,  1950. 
Subsequent  reexamination  led  to  the  decision  to  activate  a  program 
limited  to  $40  million  in  borrowings  to  serve  the  most  acute  need? 
arising  from  defense  or  defense-related  activities. 

Applications  are  now  being  received  following  the  recent  issuance  of 
instructions  and  application  forms. 

Legal  authorization.— \2  U.  S.  C.  1749  (1946  ed.  Supp.  IV). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — None. 
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(d)  Activity:  Liquidation  and  disposal  of  war  public  works  including 

schools  and  other  properties  constructed  by  the  Government  in  war- 
impacted  communities. 

Purpose. — To  dispose  of  all  remaining  Government-controlled  prop- 
erties as  rapidly  as  proper  arrangements  can  be  effected. 

History  and  description. — Dm-ing  the  war,  over  a  thousand  commu- 
nity facilities  were  constructed  by  the  Government  under  titles  II 
and  III  of  the  Lanham  Act  to  provide  minimum  services  in  localities 
with  greatly  expanded  population  by  reason  of  military  and  industrial 
installations.  Of  these  projects,  529  costing  $59,876,238  were  for 
school  purposes.  A  total  of  65  school  projects  were  disposed  of  in 
the  fiscal  year  1950,  an  additional  152  schools  were  transferred  under 
the  terms  of  Public  Law  815  during  the  current  year,  and  only  5  re- 
mained as  of  March  31,  1951.  The  total  recovery  on  projects  dis- 
posed of  up  to  that  date  was  $4,353,413. 

Legal  authorization. — 42  U.  S.  C.  1531;  Public  Law  815,  Eighty-first 
Congress. 

Obligations ,  fiscal  year  1950.- — Operating,  $102,428;  administrative, 
$33,055;  of  which  approximately  50  percent  would  be  applicable  to 
school  projects. 

(e)  Activity:  Participation  in  the  international  exchange  of  information 

and  education  program,  1949  and  1950 

Purpose. — ^To  promote  scientific  and  cultural  exchange. 

History  and  description. — This  activity,  financed  by  the  transfer  of 
funds  from  the  State  Department,  is  a  small  part  of  the  program  of 
that  Department  under  Public  Law  402  (80th  Cong.).  In  this  in- 
stance the  funds  were  used  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  cost  for  arrang- 
ing and  assisting  with  educational  tours  of  housing  agencies,  projects, 
et  cetera,  for  many  visitors  who  came  to  this  country  under  the  gen- 
eral program;  and  for  developing  a  year's  course  of  postgraduate 
study  and  in-service  work  for  one  trainee  from  El  Salvador.  Pay- 
ments to  the  individual  trainee  were  made  by  the  State  Department. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  402,  Eightieth  Congress. 

Obligations ,  fiscal  year  1950. — Administrative,  $1,995. 

(f)  Activity:  Participation  with  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 

in  a  school-construction  program 

Purpose. — To  appraise  school  buildings  for  purposes  of  eligibility 
deductions;  to  review  applications  for  Federal  financial  assistance; 
and  to  construct  schools  on  Government  reservations. 

History  and  description. — The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
shares  responsibility  with  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  for 
the  provision  of  certain  school  facilities.  Under  Public  Law  815, 
the  Agency  is  responsible  for  the  appraisal  essential  to  calculating 
deductions  for  schools  constructed  since  June  30,  1939,  with  Federal 
financial  assistance.  By  delegation  of  function  from  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  the  HHFA  performs  the  financial,  legal 
and  engineering  review  of  applications,  and  also  inspects  and  audits 
construction.  Also  by  delegation  from  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  the  Agency  will  have  charge  of  construction  projects  on 
Government  reservations. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  815,  Eightieth  Congress. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — None  reported. 
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(g)  Adiviiy:  Promotion  oj  advance  planning  of  non-Federal  pvblic 
woiks,  especially  schools  and  other  educational  facilities  through 
interest-free  cash  advances 

Purpose. — To  provide  interest-free  repayable  advances  to  State  and 
local  governmental  agencies  for  advance  planning  of  adequate  non- 
Federal  public  works. 

History  and  description. — Under  title  V  of  the  War  Mobilization 
and  Keconversion  Act  of  1944  and  its  successor,  Public  Law  352, 
Eighty-first  Congress,  interest-free  advances  have  been  made  to  local 
governmental  agencies  for  planning  needed  non-Federal  public  works. 
Repayment  of  the  amounts  so  advanced  is  required  to  be  made  if  and 
when  construction  of  the  public  works  is  undertaken.  Through  March 
31,  1951,  a  total  of  $70.8  million  of  such  advances  had  been  approved, 
including  $20,189,760  for  2,258  school  projects  with  an  estimated 
aggregate  cost  of  $860.1  million.  Since  August  1950  approval  of 
advances  has  been  limited  to  projects  meeting  defense  needs  and 
essential  civilian  requirements,  and  new  commitments  under  the 
program  will  cease  with  the  expiartion  of  current  fimds  on  June  30, 
1951. 

Legal  authorization.— 50  App.  U.  S.  C.  1671  (1946  ed.);  40  U.  S.  C. 
(1946  ed.,  Supp.  III). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $13,404,670,  of  which 
$4,357,900  was  for  school  projects;  and  a  proportionate  share  of 
administrative  costs  amounting  to  $1,056,744. 

13.    INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION 

(a)  Actiiity:  In-service  training  course  in  1950-51  administrative  law — 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  related  acts 

Purpose. — To  train  10  new  members  of  the  examining  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Formal  Cases  in  administrative  law  with  particular  reference 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  related  acts. 

History  and  description. — Similar  in-service  training  courses  for  new 
examiners  were  conducted  by  experienced  examiners  in  1919-20, 
1920-22,  1927,  and  1929-31.  In  1950-51,  sufficient  new  members 
were  added  to  the  staff  to  warrant  a  new  course  of  training,  conducted 
by  an  experienced  examiner  already  on  the  staff. 

Legal  authorization. — Under  general  authority. 

Obligations ,  fiscal  year  1950. — None. 

(6)  Activity:  In-service  training  course  for  Bureau  of  Traffic  Examiners 
Purpose. — To  prepare   employees  for  promotion  and  to   instruct 
others,  particularly  new  legal  examiners,  in  the  intricacies  of  tarifl's 
and  rate  structures. 

History  and  description. — This  course  has  been  given  twice,  once 
during  the  period  October  1944  to  May  1946,  inclusive,  and  again 
October  1947  to  June  1949,  inclusive.  It  consisted  in  each  instance 
of  approximately  125  1-hour  classes  held  twice  a  week  in  the  offices  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  was  conducted  primarily 
to  prepare  employees  for  promotion  to  the  position  of  tariff  examiner, 
but  was  also  available  to  other  employees,  particularly  to  candidates 
for  attorney  positions  and  others  newly  appointed  to  such  positions. 
A  third  course  began  in  March  1951. 

!I7948— 52 28 
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The  subjects  taught  include  a  thorough  discussion  of  tariff  con- 
struction and  interpretation;  the  territorial  application  of  tariffs;  the 
different  types  of  rates,  e.  g.,  local,  joint,  through,  legal  v.  lawful; 
tariff  rules  and  charges  affecting  weights,  classification  and  exceptions, 
and  division  of  revenue  derived  from  rates.  Included  also  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  Commission  and  court  decisions  on  such  matters  and  a  study 
of  the  Commission's  Tariff  Circular  No.  20.  This  course  has  been 
typed  (542  pages)  and  will  be  kept  current  as  a  basis  for  teaching  new 
employees  how  better  to  perform  regulatory  tariff  work. 

Legal  authorization.- — Conducted  under  a  special  promotion  agree- 
ment with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  as  provided  in  chapter  A5 
of  the  Federal  Personnel  Manual.  The  course  is  conducted  by  an 
employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Traffic,  who  prepares  the  material  outside 
office  hours.     Onl}^  official  time  required  is  2  hours  a  w^eek  for  classes. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — None. 

14.    NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COMMITTEE    FOR    AERONAUTICS 

(a)  Activity:  Apprentice  training  program 

Purpose. — To  provide  organized  and  supervised  shop  training  and 
related  classroom  instruction  for  apprentices  in  a  variety  of  skilled 
trades  and  crafts,  particularly  in  highly  specialized  occupations  and 
in  local  or  Nation-wide  shortage  categories. 

History  and  descrijition. — -The  apprentice  training  program  is  car- 
ried out  only  in  the  two  NACA  laboratories  at  Langley  Field,  Va., 
and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  since  the  Ames  Aeronautical  Laboratory  in 
California  has  other  satisfactory  arrangements.  The  program  at  the 
Langley  laboratory  began  in  1941,  and  at  the  Cleveland  laboratory 
in  1942.  Since  that  time  the  total  enrollment  of  apprentices  has 
varied  widely,  being  as  low  as  100  when  skilled  journeymen  were 
readily  available  and  as  high  as  250  when  shortages  existed.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1949  the  combined  total  was  285  apprentices,  and  in 
the  fiscal  year  1950  it  had  grown  to  389.  In  some  trades,  because  of 
the  complexity  of  the  work  the  training  has  been  extended  from  the 
normal  4  years  to  5. 

The  programs  at  the  two  laboratories  are  coordinated  by  NACA 
headquarters,  and  are  registered  with  the  Fedei-al  Committee  on 
Apprenticeship  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  Appren- 
tices, who  are  selected  by  regular  civil-service  tests,  are  generally 
aged  16  or  18  to  21.  just  out  of  high  school,  except  for  veterans. 
Classroom  instruction  of  apprentices  is  performed  by  NACA  em- 
ployees designated  for  that  purpose.  Shop  work  by  apprentices  is 
supervised  by  skilled  NACA  tradesmen,  under  the  direction  of  shop 
superintendents  coordinated  by  the  laboratory  traniiiig  officer. 
Operating  costs  include  proportional  salaries  of  apprentices  and  in- 
structors for  time  spent  in  144  hours  per  year  of  classroom  work; 
time  spent  in  shop  work,  either  by  apprentices  or  foremen,  is  not  in- 
cluded since  this  is  productive  NACA  time.  Administrative  costs 
include  proportional  salaries  of  training  officers,  administrative  and 
supervisory  personnel,  and  clerical  personnel;  and  supplies  and 
equipment. 

Legal  authorization. — Executive  Order  79 IG  superseded  by  Executive 
Order  9830,  based  on  general  provisions  of  law  which  recognize 
employee   training  as  a   function  of  the   Director  of    Personnel    in 
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assisting  the  head  of  the  agency  in  carrying  out  the  administrative 
responsibility  with  which  he  is  charged. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating  $85,350;  administrative 
$27,250. 

(6)  Activity:  Graduate  study  leave  program 

Purpose. — To  grant  to  quahfied  professional  NACA  employees 
leaves  of  absence  (i.  e.,  continuing  their  normal  salaries)  to  do  graduate 
study  or  research  of  primary  benefit  to  the  NACA,  at  accredited 
institutions  of  learning. 

History  and  description. — The  legal  authority'  for  this  program  was 
not  obtained  until  April  11,  1950.  It  was  sought  by  the  NACA  in 
order  to  facilitate  graduate  stud}'  and  research  by  professional  em- 
ployees of  demonstrated  ability  at  colleges  and  universities  located 
at  a  distance  from  the  NACA  laboratories,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
graduate-study  program  described  separately.  Similar  authority 
has  been  granted  in  the  past  to  military  and  civilian  departments 
and  agencies.  One  reason  for  the  importance  of  this  authority  to 
the  NACA  lies  in  the  scattered  locations  of  institutions  of  learning 
having  on  their  staffs  authorities  in  various  highly  specialized  fields 
of  science  and  unique  research  facilities,  both  of  value  to  the  further- 
ing of  NACA  research,  but  useful  to  NACA  only  through  prolonged 
attendance  by  NACA  professional  employees. 

Under  the  legal  authority,  the  total  of  all  sums  expended  by  the 
NACA  pursuant  to  tliis  act  may  not  exceed  $50,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 
Since  the  act  became  t>fi"ective  so  late  in  fiscal  1950,  it  was  possible  for 
only  20  employees  to  take  summer-session  courses  during  that  year. 
The  operating  costs  of  the  program  include  only  the  normal  salaries 
of  employees  during  their  periods  of  study  leave.  The  student- 
emploj^ee  himself,  not  the  NACA,  pays  the  costs  of  travel,  tuition, 
books,  subsistence,  etc.  The  admmistrative  costs  of  the  program 
are  very  small,  includmg  (as  a  nonrecurring  expense)  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  official  regulations,  and  the  proportional  salaries 
of  laboratory  and  headquarters  officials  for  time  spent  in  advising 
employees  concernuig  the  program  and  in  reviewing  and  approving 
proposals  for  granting  study  leave. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  472,  Eightj^-first  Congress, 
second  session,  effective  April  11,  1950. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $5,300;  administrative, 
$490.  The  operating  obligations  for  fiscal  1950  were  abnormally 
small,  as  explained  above;  the  legal  limitation,  to  be  reached  in  fiscal 
1951  and  thereafter,  is  $50,000. 

(c)  Activity:  Graduate  training  program 

Purpose. — To  cooperate  with  leading  universities  near  the  three 
NACA  laboratories  in  providing  courses  in  science,  engineering,  and 
mathematics,  primarily  of  graduate  level,  taken  after  working  hours 
by  NACA  emplo3'ees  to  increase  and  broaden  their  professional  loiowl- 
edge  and  skills. 

History  and  description. — The  offering  of  formal  college  courses 
began  at  the  Langley  (Virginia)  Laboratory  in  1929  with  the  coopera- 
tive establishment  of  extension  courses  by  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Beginning  exclusively  with  undergraduate  courses,  the  program  is 
now  predominately  of  graduate  level.  Similar  arrangi^ments  were 
begun  by  the  Ames  (California)  and  Lewis  (Ohio)  Laboratories  soon 
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after  their  establishment  in  1941  and  1942,  with  nearby  Stanford 
Universit}^  and  Case  Institute  of  Techno]og:y. 

The  courses  are  in  science,  engineering,  and  mathematics,  ranging^ 
from  basic  coiu-ses  to  highlj^  speciahzed  courses  at  very  advanced 
graduate  levels.  They  are  offered  after  working  hours  or  during 
evenings,  either  at  the  university  campuses  or  on  non-federal  property 
near  the  NACA  laboratories.  They  are  attended  by  NACA  employ- 
ees, who  individually  pay  tuition  and  other  costs.  Some  coui^ses  are 
taught  by  full-time  professors  of  the  universities;  othei-s  are  taught  by 
NACA  scientists  and  engineers,  authorities  in  their  fields,  who  are 
paid  by  the  universities  jfor  this  part-time  work.  Academic  credit 
toward  advanced  degrees  is  given  by  the  universities  for  these  courses, 
and  arrangements  have  been  developed  whereby  work  done  by  em- 
ployee-students on  NACA  research  projects  may  serve  as  the  basis  for 
their  graduate  theses. 

A  total  of  about  740  employees,  at  all  laboratories  combined,  took 
courses  during  fiscal  year  1950. 

Since  the  NACA  does  not  pay  tuition  fees  for  students  nor  stipends 
for  teachers,  the  only  costs  are  involved  in  coordinating  and  adminis- 
tering the  program  at  the  laboratory  and  NACA  headquarters  levels. 
The  operating  costs  include  proportional  salaries  of  employees  for  time 
spent  in  committee  meetings,  consultation  with  students  on  courses 
and  thesis  projects,  and  preparation  of  bulletins  to  the  staff;  and 
typing,  reproduction,  and  so  forth.  The  administrative  costs  include 
proportional  salaries  of  training  officers  and  others  in  coordination  and 
supervision  of  the  program. 

Legal  authorization. — Executive  Order  7916,  superseded  by  Execu- 
tive Order  9830,  based  on  genei\al  provisions  of  law  which  recognize 
employee  traming  as  a  function  of  the  director  of  personnel  in  assisting 
the  head  of  the  agency  in  carrying  out  the  administrative  responsibility 
with  which  he  is  charged. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $23,700;  admmistrative, 
$9,650. 

{d)  Activity:   University  research  program 

Purpose. — To  utilize  scientific  talent  available  at  educational  insti- 
tutions to  complement  the  research  carried  on  m  NACA  laboratories. 

History  and  description. — The  first  research  project,  mitiated  in 
1916,  of  the  NACA  was  at  a  university  under  a  NACA  research  con- 
tract. Since  that  time  the  NACA  has  continued  to  utilize  the 
research  talents  and  facilities  of  universities  and  other  nonprofit 
scientific  institutions  to  find  solutions  for  aeronautical  problems  by 
sponsoring  research  projects  at  the  various  institutions.  By  thus 
using  the  reservoir  of  available  specialized  talent  in  mathematics, 
physics,  and  engineermg  for  research  on  important  aeronautical 
problems,  it  is  possible  to  complement  the  research  carried  on  in 
NACA  laboratories. 

Careful  review  of  prospective  university  projects  by  the  technical 
staff  of  the  NACA  and  members  of  its  technical  subcommittees  insures 
that  only  investigations  of  maximum  interest  and  utility  to  the  in- 
dustry, the  NACA  and  other  resetirch  groups  will  be  supported.  This 
technical  reviewing  process  is  applied  also  to  hiterim  and  final  repoi'ts 
of  the  project  after  the  work  is  under  way,  in  order  that  undesirable 
duplication  of  effort  may  not  develop  and  that  significant  new  infor- 
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mation  may  be  iinmod lately  exploited.  This  technical  supervision  is 
close  enough  to  maintain  generally  high  standards  of  scientific  thought 
and  expression  on  the  part  of  the  univei-sity  staff  and  students  who 
engage  m  the  sponsored  mvestigation  without  discouragmg  mdividual 
mgenuity  and  mitiative.  The  training  thus  afforded  graduate 
students  is  an  important  concomitant  of  the  contract  research  program. 

Duruig  1950  the  NACA  sponsored  varied  fundamental  projects  m 
the  fields  of  structures,  aircraft  structural  materials,  heat-resisting 
materials,  aircraft  operations,  and  ancraft  mstrumentation  as  well 
as  a  broad  coverage  of  the  field  of  aerod>^iamics. 

Legal  authorization. — Regulations  for  conduct  of  the  committee  as 
approved  In^  the  President  under  the  provision  of  the  act  of  March 
3,  1915  (U.  S.  C,  title  50,  sec.  151)  as  amended  to  date;  and  by 
appi-opriation  acts  up  to  and  including  the  General  Appropriation 
Act  of  1951  (Public  Law  759,  81st  Cong.). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $671,190;  administrative, 
not  available. 

15,    THE    PANAMA    CANAL 

Activity:  Operation  of  the  Canal  Zone  public  schools 

Purpose. — To  provide  a  system  of  free  education  for  all  residents 
of  the  Canal  Zone  and  for  nom-esidents  who  are  employed  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

History  and  descripition. — The  United  States  of  America  secured 
control  of  the  Canal  Zone  in  the  3^ear  1904,  but  the  fi-rst  public  school 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Government  did  not  open 
until  January  2,  1906. 

The  Canal  Zone  schools  are  operated  by  the  Panama  Canal  with 
direct  appropriations  by  the  United  States  Congress.  There  is  no 
body  of  school  laws  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  school  S3'stem  is  governed 
by  administrative  regulations  rather  than  statutory  enactments. 

The  schools  are  administered  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  subject  to  the  general  direction  of  the 
civil  affau'S  director  as  a  part  of  the  Civil  Affairs  Bureau  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  Canal  Zone  schools  are  open  free  of  tuition  to  all  residents  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  white  and  colored.  Nonresidents  and  others  not 
entitled  to  free  school  privileges  are  admitted  to  the  schools  when 
room  is  available,  at  established  tuition  rates. 

In  the  Canal  Zone,  separate  schools  are  operated  for  white  and 
colored  children.  The  schools  for  white  children  include  a  kinder- 
garten; an  elementar}'  course  of  6  j^ears  which  covers  the  first  six 
grades  of  traditional  school  work;  a  2-3^ear  junior-high -school  course 
which  includes  the  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades;  a  senior- 
high-school  course  of  4  years  that  covers  the  work  of  grades  9  through 
12;  a  junior  college  which  offers,  in  addition  to  the  first  2  years  of 
college  work,  extension  courses  for  adults;  and  a  4-year  apprentice 
school  for  training  craftsmen.  The  schools  for  white  pupils  open 
early  in  September  and  close  9  months  later. 

The  Canal  Zone  schools  for  colored  children  include  a  kindergarten; 
a  6-year  elementary  school  course,  a  junior  high-school  course  which 
includes  departmentalized  courses  at  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grade  levels;  an  occupational  high-school  course  covering  the  work  of 
grades  10,  11,  and  12;  and  a  normal  training  junior  college.     Evening 
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courses  for  adults  are  offered  in  the  junior  college  and  in  the  two  occu- 
pational high  schools.  The  colored  schools  open  early  in  August  and 
close  10  months  later. 

The  Canal  Zone  Junior  College  and  the  Balboa  and  Cristobal 
High  Schools  are  fully  accredited  by  the  Middle  States  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Legal  authorization  .—Section  5,  title  2,  of  Canal  Zone  Code,  appear- 
ing in  United  States  Code  as  the  first  sentence  of  section  1305  of  title 
48. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950.- — Operating,  $1,777,773;  administra- 
tive, $82,839. 

16.    RAILROAD    RETIREMENT    BOARD 

Activity:  In-service  training  of  employees  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  in  the  basic  principles  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  and 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts  and  in  the  procedures 
governing  the  processing  of  claims  Jor  benefits  thereunder 

Purpose. — To  attain  a  more  efficient  and  economical  administration 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  and  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Acts. 

History  and  description. — The  Railroad  Retirement  and  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Acts  protect  individuals  employed  in  the 
railroad  industry  against  the  hazards  of  old  age,  disablement,  unem- 
ployment, and  sickness.  The  former  act  provides  annuities  for  aged 
or  disabled  railroad  workers  and  their  survivors  and  the  latter  act 
provides  cash  benefits  for  periods  of  unemployment  and  sickness. 
The  in-service  training  programs  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
have  been  carried  on  for  several  years  to  expedite  the  payment  of 
claims  for  benefits  frequently  submitted  by  individuals  who  are  in 
destitute  circumstances,  and,  by  imparting  to  Board  employees  a 
better  understanding  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts,  to  insure  the 
furnishing  of  correct  and  adequate  information  to  individuals  inquir- 
ing concerning  such  provisions  and  their  application  to  specific  cases. 

Legal  authorization. — General  authority  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Acts  of  1935  and  1937,  as  amended:  U.  S.  C.  title  45,  228a,  228s;  and 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  as  amended;  U.  S.  C. 
title  45,  351-367. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $59,300;  administrative, 
$8,800. 

17.    RECONSTRUCTION    FINANCE    CORPORATION 

(a)  Activity.  Loan  examiner  trainee  program 

Purpose. — -To  train  young  men  from  within  the  Corporation  and 
those  brought  in  from  outside  the  Corporation  in  the  field  of  extending 
Government  credit  to  business  enterprise  and  public  agencies  for 
financing  of  public  projects. 

History  and  description. — Several  years  ago  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  in  reviewing  its  personnel  files  discovered  that 
the  average  age  of  its  loan  examiners  was  so  high  that  immediate  steps 
would  have  to  be  taken  to  provide  for  replacements  required  by  resig- 
nations, retirement,  et  cetera.  A  review  of  the  registers  of  eligibles 
set  up  through  examination  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  loan- 
examiner  positions  in  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  dis- 
closed a  lack  of  well-qualified  people  for  these  jobs.     The  decision 
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reached  was  that  a  training  program  would  be  the  best  medium 
through  which  the  future  loan  examiners  could  be  provided. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
interested  offices  of  the  Corporation,  including  field  offices,  a  program 
was  developed  and  put  into  effect.  This  program  included  an  outline 
of  training  and  qualification  standards  for  trainees  and  was  announced 
during  the  fiscal  year  1950.  The  outline  for  the  program  plus  the 
qualification  standards  were  submitted  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion in  compliance  with  regulations  of  the  Commission.  The  number 
of  trainees  was  limited  in  accordance  with  the  needs.  Six  months  was 
considered  to  be  the  minimum  time  for  training  a  candidate,  but  each 
training  committee  was  free  to  allow  up  to  1  year  if  necessary  before 
promotion  to  a  higher  grade.  There  were  61  trainees  scattered  in  the 
field  and  13  in  the  Washington  office.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
Washington  office  work,  there  were  some  modifications  in  the  program 
for  this  reason. 

The  training  committees  were  encouraged  to  emphasize  a  sound 
academic  background  in  the  field  of  business  administration  insofar 
as  possible.  For  this  reason,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  was  in- 
clined to  use  the  junior  management  assistant  register  as  much  as 
possible.  The  training  committee  encouraged  trainees  to  make  use 
of  university  night  school  courses  in  business  administration  as  well 
as  those  available  to  them  through  the  extension  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  other  academic  institutions. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  trainee  committee  and  approval 
by  the  Washington  office,  a  certificate  of  completion  of  the  program 
has  been  presented  to  each  trainee. 

Legal  authorization. — Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act,  as 
amended  (15  U.  S.  C.  604). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Administrative,  $150,000. 

(6)  Activity:  Synthetic  rubber  research,  operating  through  contracts  with 
universities  and  colleges 

Purpose. — Improvement  of  manufacturing  techniques  to  permit 
production  of  large  quantities  of  synthetic  rubber  of  uniform  and 
satisfactory  quality  which  would  equal  or  surpass  natural  rubber  in 
uniformity,  special  properties,  and  economy. 

History  and  description. — Prior  to  World  War  II,  research  in  syn- 
thetic rubber  was  conducted  in  the  United  States  on  a  private  basis. 
Early  in  the  war,  conclusions  were  reached  among  persons  prominent 
in  Government  and  industry  that  successful  prosecution  of  the  war 
required  a  synthetic-rubber  program  of  such  magnitude  that  the 
Government  must  assume  not  only  responsibility  for  construction, 
but  also  direction,  coordination,  and  financial  support  of  a  large 
research  program.  Such  a  program  was  carried  out  during  the  war 
and  the  postwar  period. 

Universities  and  colleges  having  the  best  background  in  this  com- 
plicated field  were  selected  for  participation  in  this  program,  and  a 
complete  exchange  of  technical  information  in  physical  science  was 
provided.  Results  to  date  have  provided  a  foundation  for  the  origi- 
nation of  numerous  types  of  synthetic  rubber  surpassing  the  wearing 
quality  of  natural  rubber,  particularly  in  tire  treads. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1950,  contracts  were  established  with  10 
universities  and  colleges  located  in  Delaware,  Illinois,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Texas. 
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Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  469,  Eightieth  Congress,  as 
extended  by  Pubhc  Law  575,  Eighty-first  Congress. 

Obligations,  fifical  year  1950. — ObUgations  in  the  amount  of  $656,000 
were  incurred,  for  basic  and  appUed  research  by  the  universities  and 
colleges  under  contract. 

V.  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE,  LEGISLATIVE 
ESTABLISHMENT,  AND  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

A.  The  Executive  Office  of  the  President 

1.    SUMMARY 

Three  agencies  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  have  edu- 
cational programs:  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  National  Security  Resources  Board. 

Since  1943  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  carried  on  a  training  pro- 
gram of  steadily  broadening  scope  in  methods  of  public  administra- 
tion for  selected  public  officials  of  other  American  Republics.  This 
activity  involves  exchange  of  personnel,  information  and  techniques, 
and  has  for  its  purpose  the  development  of  a  community  of  public 
officials  in  the  Republic  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  sharing  a  common 
stock  of  knowledge  of  sound  public  administration. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  also  cooperates  with  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  in  two  educa- 
tional programs  designed  to  give  public  officials  of  certain  foreign 
countries  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  study  methods  of  public 
administration  and  other  governmental  processes  in  this  country. 
The  first  of  these  activities  is  a  part  of  the  public  affairs  program  of 
the  Government  of  Occupied  Germany  and  is  for  selected  public 
officials  from  all  levels  of  that  government  and  representatives  of  the 
press.  The  second  activity  is  carried  on  with  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration  for  selected  public  officials  from  European  recovery 
program  countries. 

Under  its  establishing  act  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  em- 
powered to  assign  any  officer  or  employee  for  special  instruction,  re- 
search or  trainmg  with  any  domestic  or  foreign,  public  or  private 
institution  where  the  special  training  desired  may  be  secured.  Much 
of  the  training  is  in  the  field  of  language  and  area  background  courses. 

From  its  inception  the  National  Security  Resources  Board  has 
utilized  existing  research  facilities  in  certain  universities  to  acquire 
basic  data  and  background  material  on  essential  aspects  of  resource 
mobilization  planning. 

Total  obligations  for  the  activities  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  herein  reported  for  the  fiscal  year  1950,  according  to  com- 
putations of  the  agencies  concerned,  but  excluding  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  amomited  to  $155,146. 

2.    BUREAU    OF   THE    BUDGET 

(a)  Activity:  Exchange  of  persons  program  with  Germany,  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  State 

Purpose. — To  bring  Germans  to  the  United  States  to  study  the 
working  of  our  democratic  institutions. 

History  and  description. — Through  the  public  affairs  program  of  the 
government  of  occupied  Germany,  a  reorientation  of  the  German 
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people  to  the  democratic  way  of  life  was  undertaken  first  by  the  Army, 
then  by  the  State  Department.  As  part  of  the  program  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  was  asked  in  1948  to  assist  in  an  exchange  program  of 
German  oflicials  who  would  be  sent  to  this  county  to  observe  the 
methods  of  public  administration  in  a  democratic  government. 

To  this  end  the  Bureau's  program  has  given  a  selected  group  of 
high-ranking  German  officials  from  Federal  and  state  government  and 
several  representatives  from  the  press  an  opportunity  to  (a)  observe 
and  study  their  particular  field  of  interest,  i.  e.,  local  finance,  hobbies, 
and  pressure  groups,  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Federal-State 
relations,  etc.,  and  (6)  to  travel  throughout  the  United  States  talking 
with  people  expert  in  their  field,  and  observing  how  people  live, 
think,  and  express  themselves  in  a  democratic  society. 

Legal  authorization. — Government  and  relief  in  occupied  areas, 
1949 — Appropriation.  Government  in  occupied  areas  of  Germany, 
State,  1950 — Appropriation. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $7,250. 

(6)  Actinty:  Scientific  and  cultural  cooperation  and  exchange  'program 
with  the  other  American  Republics 

Purpose. — To  exchange  personnel  and  information  in  the  field  of 
public  administration  for  the  furtherance  of  mutual  understanding. 

History  and  description. — Since  its  inception  in  1943,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget's  training  program  in  public  administration  has 
developed  steadily  and  with  a  broadening  impact  upon  relations 
between  public  administrators  throughout  the  hemisphere.  The  pro- 
gram has  long-range  goals  of  building  a  community  of  public  officials 
of  competence  and  integrity  and  developing  a  systematic  knowledge 
of  public  administration  to  be  shared  by  all  the  American  Republics. 
The  interchange  of  persons,  information  and  know-how  contributes  to 
our  foreign  policy  objectives  of  economic  stability  and  security  in  this 
hemisphere  so  far  as  these  may  be  fostered  through  sound  administra- 
tion. Stress  has  been  placed,  too,  upon  direct  benefits  to  the  United 
States  from  contacts  with  foreign  officials  who  understand  our  methods. 

To  these  ends  the  Bureau's  program  has  given  a  selected  group  of 
officials  in  the  public  service  of  other  governments  an  opportunity  to 
receive  practical  training  in  order  to  (a)  acquaint  themselves  with 
methods  of  administration  in  the  United  States;  (6)  advance  their  own 
knowledge  in  special  fields  such  as  budgeting,  organization  and  man- 
agement, fiscal  policy,  personnel  management,  etc.,  thus  helping  them 
to  make  a  practical  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  public  admin- 
istration in  their  countries  and  thereby  contributing  to  the  furtherance 
of  economic,  rehabilitation. 

Legal  authorization. — -Public  Law  472,  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1948;  Public  Law  47,  to  amend  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948; 
Public  Law  535,  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1950. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950.- — -Administrative,  $10,000. 

(c)  Activity:  Training  under  the  technical  assistance  program  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration 

Purpose. — To  furnish  technical  information  and  assistance  in  the 
field  of  public  administration  to  European  recovery  program  countries 
by  training  selected  government  officials  of  those  countries. 

History  and  description. — Since  the  fall  of  1949  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  been  assisting  in  the  technical  assistance  program  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  by  handling  the  programs  of 
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those  public  officials  who  were  sent  to  this  country  by  their  govern- 
ments to  study  all  phases  of  American  public  administration.  Selected 
public  officials  of  the  ERP  countries  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
receive  practical  training  in  order  to:  (a)  Acquaint  themselves  with 
methods  of  administration  in  the  United  States,  and  (6)  advance  their 
own  knowledge  in  special  fields  such  as  budgeting,  organization  and 
management,  fiscal  policy,  personnel  management,  etc.,  thus  helping 
them  to  make  a  practical  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  public 
administration  in  their  countries  and  thereby  contributing  to  the 
furtherance  of  economic  rehabilitation. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  472,  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1948;  Public  Law  47,  to  amend  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948: 
Public  Law  535,  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1950. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Administrative,  $10,000. 

3.  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

Activity:  Personnel  training 

Purpose. — ^To  provide  for  special  instruction  or  training  of  Agency 
personnel. 

History  and  description. — The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of 
1949  provides  that  the  Director  may  assign  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Agency  for  special  instruction,  research,  or  training  with  an}^ 
domestic  or  foreign,  public  or  private  institution;  trade,  labor,  agri- 
cultural, or  scientific  associations;  courses  or  training  programs  under 
the  Department  of  Defense;  or  commercial  firms.  Tliis  is  substan- 
tially the  authority  granted  to  the  Department  of  State  under  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  While  much  of  the  training  is  in  the 
field  of  language  and  area  background  courses,  security  does  not 
permit  detailed  discussion  of  the  full  Agency  training  program  or  the 
sums  of  money  expended  in  connection  therewith. 

Legal  authorization. — The  Central  Intelhgence  Agencv  Act  of  1949, 
section  4  of  Pubhc  Law  110,  Eighty-first  Congress  (50  U.^S.  C.  403  (d)). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Restricted  information. 

4.    NATIONAL  SECURITY  RESOURCES  BOARD 

Activity:  Research  program  in  resources  mobilization  planning,  carried 
out  at  certain  universities 

Purpose. — To  utilize  the  existing  research  facihties  of  certain 
universities  to  develop  basic  data  and  techniques  needed  in  the 
resources  mobilization  planning  program. 

History  and  description. — From  its  inception"  the  National  Securit}^ 
Resources  Board  has  utilized  a  variety  of  sources  in  the  developmeut 
of  its  program.  For  certain  projects,  the  existence  of  interested  and 
qualified  personnel  in  the  universities  has  proved  extremely  helpful. 
By  means  of  negotiated  contracts,  these  special  skills  have  been  em- 
ployed on  the  following  aspects  of  the  resources  mobilization  planning 
program :  (1 )  Manpower  requirements  and  resources  on  a  geographical 
area  basis;  (2)  problems  of  consumer  ration  programs  during  World 
War  II;  (3)  psychological  aspects  of  civil  defense  in  modern  warfare. 
Tlu"ough  formal  reports  on  their  findings,  the  universities  concerned 
are  providing  background  material  useful  in  the  mobilization  planning 
process. 
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Legal  authorization. — National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended 
(SOU.  S.  C.  404). 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating  and  administrative 
$100,294. 

B.  The  Legislative  Establishment 

1.  summary 

Three  branches  of  the  h^gislative  estabhshment  carry  on  educational 
activities,  namely,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  United  States  Botanic 
Garden,  and  the  Government  Printing  Office.  Each  of  these  agencies 
performs  unique  functions  subserving  education. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  the  principal  research  library  in  the 
United  States.  Its  extensive  collections  complement  those  of  college 
and  university  libraries  throughout  the  country.  The  materials  in  its 
collections  are  used  intensively  in  the  course  of  advanced  research  by 
scholars  from  numerous  institutions.  Because  the  Library  plays  so 
essential  a  role  in  the  process  of  higher  education,  the  entire  program 
of  the  Library  proper  is  reported  herein  as  an  educational  activity 
within  the  scope  of  this  study. 

In  addition  the  Library  operates  certain  specific  programs  which 
contribute  to  education.  These  are  (1)  the  maintenance  and  services 
of  the  Law  Library,  (2)  the  provision  of  books  for  the  adult  blind,  (3) 
the  maintenance  of  a  union  catalog  of  library  holdings  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  (4)  the  provision  of  printed  catalog  cards  for 
school,  college,  university  and  other  libraries  throughout  the  country. 
Other  activities  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  such  as  the  administration 
of  the  Copyi'ight  Office  and  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  are 
not  considered  to  be  so  directly  related  to  education  as  to  justify  their 
inclusion  in  the  present  inventory. 

The  Law  Library  acquires  and  services  a  comparative  collection  of 
laws  and  legal  materials  for  reference  use  by  legal  scholars  and  stu- 
dents. Its  reference  services  include  the  preparation  of  index-digests 
and  legal  guides  to  the  laws  of  many  nations. 

The  L'nion  Catalog  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  develops 
and  maintains  a  catalog  giving  information  on  the  location  in  American 
and  Canadian  libraries  of  one  or  more  copies  of  all  books  possessing 
research  value,  as  well  as  other  bibliographic  aids.  The  Processing 
Division  arranges  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  Library  of  Congress 
printed  cards,  book  catalogs,  and  other  Library  publications,  mainly  to 
other  libraries  and  educational  institutions.  The  Division  of  the  Blind 
secures  throu2:h  purchase  or  transcription  by  volunteer  Braiilists  a 
selected  list  of  books  in  Braille,  Moon  type,  or  in  sound  recordings  and 
distributes  these  books  to  blind  readers  through  27  regional  libraries. 

The  United  States  Botanic  Garden  in  Washington,  D.  C,  collects 
and  displays  living  specimens  of  plant  life  of  the  tropical,  subtropical 
and  temperate  climates  in  keeping  with  their  natural  habitat;  and 
performs  educational  services  to  scholars,  students,  and  interested 
individuals  in  a  program  consisting  of  dissemination  of  scientific 
information,  consultative  services  and  responses  to  individual  inquiries 
in  a  broad  field  of  botanical  and  horitcultural  knowledge. 

The  United  States  Government  Printing  Office  carries  on  an  ap- 
prentice training  program  in  the  graphic  arts  for  tlie  purpose  of  pro- 
viding journeymen  and  supervisory  personnel  trained  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  Ofiicc.  The  Division  of  Public  Documents  is 
assigned  the  responsibility  of  cataloging,  indexing,  and  distributing 
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United  States  Government  publications  tlirough  saley  exchange,,  or 
free  distribution,  thus  making  available  to  students  and  educational 
institutions  the  compilations  and  research  findings  of  GoA'ernment 
agencies. 

According  to  their  own  computations,  the  three  agencies  in  the 
legislative  establishment  reporting  educational  programs,  were  ob- 
ligated for  the  following  amounts  for  these  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  1950:  Librarv  of  Congress:  operating,  S4, 668.002;  administra- 
tive, $1,256,098;!  United  Sfates  Botanic  Garden:  $189,353;  United 
States  Government  Printing  Office,  $2,290,335. 67.^  Total  obligations 
for  the  three  agencies  for  the  fiscal  j'ear  1950  amounted  to 
$8,403,788.67. 

2.    LIBRARY    OF    CONGRESS 

(a)  Actiinty:  Administration  of  the  general  activities  of  the  Library  of 
Congress 

Purpose. — ^To  provide  a  comprehensive  general  librarv  for  the  use 
of  Congress,  of  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  the  public. 

History  and  description. — The  Library  of  Congress  came  into  being 
in  consequence  of  an  act  of  April  24,  1800,  appropriating  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  Congress.  Subsequent  acts 
and  regulations  have  extended  the  loan  of  books  to  other  agencies  of 
the  Government  and  to  university,  college,  and  other  libraries  in 
support  of  serious  research  and  have  admitted  the  public  generally 
to  the  use  of  the  collections.  In  1865,  1866,  and  1867  a  series  of  acts 
made  the  Library  of  Congress  the  depository  of  copyrighted  publica- 
tions, of  the  library  holdings  and  future  exchange  receipts  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  of  public  docimients  received  by  exchange 
with  other  governments.  By  reason  of  these  acts  and  of  substantial 
appropriations  for  the  increase  of  the  collections,  the  Library  has 
gro\\ai  to  a  total  of  nearly  30,000,000  pieces,  mcluding  more  than 
9,000,000  volumes,  and  is  the  largest  and  most  important  research 
library  in  the  United  States.  The  Library  endeavors  to  acquire  and 
make  available,  by  use  m  the  buildmg,  by  inter-librarv  loan  when 
appropriate,  or  by  photoduplication,  substantially  all  significant 
publications  from  all  countries  except  in  the  professional  aspects  of 
medicme  and  agricultm-e.  Because  of  the  size,  strength,  and  com- 
prehensive character  of  its  collections,  its  holdings  and  bibliographical 
services  are  extensively  used  in  research  in  all  fields  and  form  an  essen- 
tial complement  to  university  and  other  research  libraries  throughout 
the  country. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1950  the  Library  of  Congress  serviced  900,095 
readers,  183,685  inter-library  loans,  and  38,803  photoduplicatioD 
orders. 

Legal  authorization .—2  LT.S.C.  131-166. 

Obligations.— OT^ersiimg,  $2,660,134;  administrative,  $946,926. 

(6)  Activity:    Development    and    maintenance    oj   a    National    Jjnion 

Catalog 

Purpose. — To  maintain  and  develop  a  L'nion  Catalog  furnishing 

information  on  the  location  in  American  libraries  of  one  or  several 

copies  of  all  books  and  pamphlets,  including  those  in  Russian  and 

1  Of  this  amount,  $972,868  plus  10  percent  was  returned  to  the  United  States  Treasury  through  the  sale  of 
printed  cards. 

•  The  sile  of  Oovornmpnt  publications  more  than  covers  the  operatinc  item  of  $2,272,323  which  is  the  cost 
of  publication  and  distribution;  and  permits  the  return  of  a  profit  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 
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•other  Slavic  languages,  which  are  deemed  to  have  research  value;  to 
maintain  a  record  of  special  collections  of  books,  pamphlets,  and 
broadsides  in  North  American  libraries;  to  maintain  a  record  of  the 
holdings  of  important  foreign  libraries;  to  compile  bibliographical 
aids  and  to  assist  personnel  of  Government  departments,  libraries, 
and  institutions,  and  private  investigators  in  locating  materials  for 
research . 

History  and  description. — The  foundation  of  the  National  Union 
Catalog  was  laid  in  1901  when  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  foreseeing 
the  value  of  a  national  finding-list  of  books,  authorized  the  exchange  of 
Library  of  Congress  printed  cards  for  cards  printed  by  other  American 
libraries  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  "in  each  local  center  of  re- 
search throughout  the  United  States,  a  catalog  of  national  collections 
at  Washington  and  a  statement  at  Washington  of  every  book  of 
interest  to  investigators  to  be  found  in  the  important  great  collections 
outside  of  Washington." 

Until  1926  the  Union  Catalog  was  maintained  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
Card  Division,  but  without  a  special  staff  for  maintenance  of  service. 
In  that  year  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  gave  $250,000  ($50,000  a 
year  for  5  years)  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  Union  Catalog  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  locate  at  least  one  copy 
of  every  important  reference  book  in  American  libraries.  Since  Sep- 
tember 1,  1932,  the  Union  Catalog  has  been  a  separate  division  of  the 
Library  supported  by  congressional  appropriations.  The  Union 
Catalog  now  contains  over  12}^  million  cards,  50  percent  of  which  are 
main  entries  contributed  by  other  libraries. 

Other  activities  of  great  value  to  research  are  the  select  list  of  un- 
loeated  research  books  published  from  time  to  time,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  clearinghouse  of  information  regarding  long-run  microfilm 
programs  of  research  libraries. 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  212,  Seventy-second  Congress, 
June  30,  1932  (Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act): 

*  *  *  to  continue  the  development  and  maintenance  of  the  Union  Cata- 
logs    *     *     *_ 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Administrative,  $70,500. 

(c)  Activity:  Development  and  servicing  by  the  Law  Library  oj  a  compara- 
tive collection  of  laws  and  legal  materials 

Purpose. — To  collect  and  make  available  through  reference  services 
to  Government  researchers  and  other  interested  scholars  laws  and  legal 
materials  from  many  parts  of  the  world. 

History  and  description. — Congress  provided  for  the  separation  of 
the  law  books  from  the  other  books  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  their 
establishment  in  separate  quarters  as  a  law  library  under  the  adminis- 
trative jurisdiction  of  the  librarian  of  Congress  in  1832.  Since  then 
the  Law  Library  has  built  up  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  law  collec- 
tions in  existence,  and  has  assisted  Government  personnel  and  legal 
scholars  by  supplying  them  with  legal  information,  especially  of  a  com- 
parative or  historical  nature,  not  easily  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Spec- 
ialized information  has  been  provided  through  the  preparation  of 
guides  to  the  law  and  legal  literatures  of  certain  countries,  such  as 
Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Latin-American  Republics.  Similar 
guides  for  the  legal  literature  of  additional  countries  may  be  produced 
in  the  future.  At  present  the  Law  Library  maintains  a  current  index- 
digest  of  the  laws  and  legal  literature  of  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
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Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia  in  Europe,  and  the  Latin - 
American  Republics  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Preparations  are 
being  made  for  the  production  of  a  similar  index-digest  of  the  laws  of 
China.  Eventually  the  service  will  be  extended  to  other  oriental 
countries.  These  guides  and  index-digests  arc  widely  utilized  not 
only  by  personnel  of  Government  agencies  but  by  other  research 
scholars  and  students. 

Legal  authorization. — ^Act  of  July  14,  1832  (ch.  221,  4  Stat.  579, 
incorporated  in  title  2,  U.  S.  C). 

Obligations. — Operating,  $95,000;    administrative,  $126,540. 

{d)  Activity:  Distribution  of  printed  catalog  cards  and  Library  of 
Congress  technical  publications 

Purpose. — Distribution  and  sale  of  Library  of  Congress  printed 
card  and  book  catalogs,  biblographies,  and  other  publications. 

History  and  description. — As  early  as  1896  the  American  Library 
Association  and  the  Librarian  of  Congress  studied  the  economy  which 
could  be  afforded  the  Nation's  other  libraries  by  making  possible  to 
them  the  purchase  of  copies  of  Library  of  Congress  printed  catalog 
cards.  Legal  authorization  was  obtained  in  1902,  and  this  activity 
has  since  exerted  a  strong  influence  on  the  services  of  libraries  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  distribution  and  sale  of  printed  card  and 
book  catalogs  and  allied  services  serve  the  needs  of  libraries  as  they 
organize  book  collections  to  be  cataloged,  as  they  purchase  new  books 
and  wish  to  make  them  known  to  readers  through  the  card  catalog, 
and  as  they  strive  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  catalogs. 

Impetus  is  given  through  card  sales  to  the  organization  of  catalogs 
in  small  public  libraries,  in  new  and  growing  libraries  in  technical  and 
scientific  laboratories  of  business  and  industrial  firms  (many  of  which 
are  not  staft'ed  with  trained  librarians,)  and  in  school,  college  and 
university  libraries.  The  publication  of  printed  catalog  cards  is  a 
cooperative  enterprise,  copy  for  many  cards  being  supplied  by  selected 
American  libraries,  including  many  Government  libraries  such  as 
those  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Department  of  State,  Office 
of  Education,  and  others. 

The  publication  and  sale  of  book  catalogs — Library  of  Congress 
Author  Catalog  (issued  monthly,  quarterly,  and  annually).  Library  of 
Congress  Subject  Catalog  (issued  quarterly  and  annually),  the  annual 
Army  Medical  Library  Supplement  to  the  Author  Catalog — and 
bibliographic  services  such  as  Serial  Titles  Newly  Received,  make  it 
possible  for  libraries  to  have  at  reasonable  cost  extensive  bibliographic 
services  never  before  available  to  any  but  the  largest  libraries. 
The  saving  in  duplication  of  effort  and  expenses,  added  to  the  biblio- 
graphic resources  thus  made  available  to  libraries  and  other  educational 
institutions  and  thier  users  all  over  the  world,  subserve  the  educational 
activities  of  libraries  ever^nvhere. 

Legal  authorization. — 32  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large  1301. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $972,868;  ^  administrative, 
$52,132. 

{e)  Activity:  Provision  of  books  for  the  adult  blind 

Purpose. — To  purchase  and  distribute  through  regional  libraries 
Braille,  Moon  type,  and  talking  books  for  the  use  of  the  adult  blind. 

»  This  figure  in  its  entirety  plus  10  percent  is  returned  to  the  United  States  Treasury  through  the  sale  of 
printed  cards. 
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Flistory  and  description. — On  March  3,  1931,  Congress  passed  the 
basic  act  "To  provide  books  for  the  adult  blind";  and  authorized  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $100,000  to.be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  provide  books  for  the  use  of  the  adult 
blind  residents  of  the  United  States,  including  the  several  States, 
Territories,  insular  possessions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Dis- 
cretionary authority  was  given  to  the  Librarian  to  arrange  for  appro- 
priate libraries  to  serve  as  regional  centers  for  the  circulation  of  the 
books  so  provided.  The  act  also  provided  that  in  the  lending  of  such 
books  preference  should  be  given  to  blind  persons  who  have  been 
honorabl}'^  discharged  from  the  United  States  military  or  naval  service. 

On  March  4,  1933,  Congress  amended  the  basic  act  to  include  for 
purchase  in  the  category  of  "books"  sound-reproduction  records, 
commonly  referred  to  as  "talking  books."  At  that  time  the  Library 
of  Congress  did  not  supply  the  talking-book  machines  to  reproduce 
such  recordings.  The  machines  were  purchased  by  the  blind  persons 
themselves  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  or  were 
secured  for  them  by  interested  persons  or  local  organizations  such  as 
the  Lion's  Club,  et  cetera.  The  steady  growth  of  the  program  has 
led  Congress  to  amend  the  basic  act  periodically  until  the  present 
appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  a  program  which  embraces  not  only 
the  purchase  and  distribution  of  books  in  Braille,  Moon  type  and 
talking  book  records  but  the  manufacture  of  talking  book  machines 
for  loan  to  eligible  blind  readers  and  the  repair  and  replacement  of 
such  equipment. 

Braille  and  Moon  books  are  printed  for  the  Library  of  Congress  by 
four  nonprofit  embossing  firms.  Talking  books  are  recorded  by  the 
studios  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Ne\y  York  City, 
and  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Books  required  only  in  limited  editions  are  copied  into  Standard 
English  Braille,  grade  2,  by  volunteer  sighted  Braillists.  These 
volunteers  are  trained  by  the  Library  of  Congress  either  tlu-ough  a 
correspondence  course  or  by  qualified  local  instructors  in  the  field. 

Up  to  June  30,  1950,  the  Library  of  Congress  had  provided  a  total 
of  3,306  title  in  Braille,  304  titles  in  Moon  type,  1,688  titles  on  talking 
book  records  and  approximately  40,000  machines.  Libraries  are 
supplied  with  as  many  copies  of  books  as  are  required  to  care  for 
readers  in  their  respective  areas  of  service.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  230,000  blind  persons  in  the  United  States.  According 
to  reports  submitted  by  the  27  regional  libraries,  the  number  of 
Braille  readers  served  during  calendar  year  1949  was  9,513.  The 
same  libraries  reported  serving  25,643  talking-book  readers. 

Legal  authorization. — 2  U.  S.  C.  135a  and  amendments  tliereto. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $940,000;  administrative, 
$60,000. 

3.    UNITED    STATES    BOTANIC    GARDEN 

Activity:  Development  and  maintenance  of  a  botanic  garden  and  dis- 
semination of  related  information 

Purpose. — To  collect  and  display  plant  life  of  tropical,  subtropical, 
and  temperate  climates  in  keeping  with  their  natural  habitat,  and  to 
disseminate  scientific  and  practical  information  relative  to  their 
economical,  medicinal,  and  industrial  values  to  man. 

History  and  description. — The  United  States  Botanic  Garden  was 
founded  in  1820  under  the  auspices  of  the  Columbia  Institute  for  the 
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Promotion  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  was  abandoned  when  the  Insti- 
tute ceased  to  exist  in  1837.  In  1842  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  provide  accommodations  for  the  botanical  collections 
brought  to  Washington,  D.  C,  from  the  South  Seas  by  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition  under  Captain  Wilkes,  and  a  greenhouse 
was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library.  The  gardens  were  located  at  their  present  site  in  1933. 
The  present  extensive  collections  represent  a  gradual  growth  over 
the  past  century. 

The  entire  collection  of  plant  life,  comprising  many  species  and 
their  respective  varieties,  represents  a  broad  field  for  actual  contact 
and  study  of  the  structure,  habits,  and  usefulness  of  flora  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  for  scientists  and  students  of  biology  and  botany. 
Information  relative  to  cultural  methods,  identification,  adaptation, 
utilization,  and  possibilities  of  commercialization  is  constantly  sup- 
plied in  response  to  inquiries  received  from  garden  clubs  and  individ- 
uals throughout  the  country. 

Lefjal  authorization. — Although  the  Botanic  Garden  began  func- 
tioning as  a  Government-owned  institution  in  1842,  it  was  not  until 
1856  that  the  maintenance  of  the  garden  was  specifically  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  and  a  regular 
appropriation  was  provided  by  Congress  (11  Stat.  104).  The  legisla- 
tion governing  the  employment  of  personnel  at  the  Garden  is  con- 
tained in  40  U.  S  C.  216. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Personal  services  $158,538;  all  other 
items  of  expense,  including  purchase  of  plant  material  $30,815. 

4.    UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT    PRINTING    OFFICE 

{a)  Activity:  Apprentice  training  and  development  program 

Purpose. — To  train  young  men  and  women  to  work  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  graphic  arts  and,  specifically  to  make  available  a 
limited  number  of  journeymen  familiar  with  the  specific  needs  of  the 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office. 

History  and  description. — Fourteen  groups  of  apprentices  have  been 
developed  into  journeymen  since  the  plan  was  initiated  in  1922,  and 
approximately  80  percent  of  this  number  remain  as  employees  of  the 
Office  either  as  journeymen  or  supervisors. 

Each  apprentice  is  required  to  complete  a  5-year  program.  During 
the  last  2}^  years  of  their  anprenticeship,  trainees  work  on  regular 
production  under  the  suoervision  of  selected  journeymen.  Apprentices 
are  paid  90  cents  an  hour  the  first  year.  Thereafter  the  scale  is  set 
at  a  progressive  percentage  of  current  wage  rates  for  the  trades  in 
which  thev  are  aporenticed. 

Legal  authorization. — Title  44,  section  40,  U.  S.  C. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating  $18,012.67,  consisting  of 
salary  paid  for  theoretical  instruction  for  a  period  of  7  months  and 
4  days. 

(6)  Activity:  Program  for  the  cataloging,  indexing  and  distribution  of 
public  documents 

Purpo.^e. — To  catalog,  index  and  distribute  United  States  Govern- 
ment publications. 

His'ory  and  description. — The  General  Printing  Act  of  1895  provided 
for  the  creation  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  of  the  OflSce  of  the 
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Superintendent  of  Documents.  The  primary  function  of  this  Office 
is  to  provide  for  the  public  sale  of  Government  documents  and  to 
prepare  appropriate  catalogs  and  indexes  to  aid  the  public  and 
librarians  in  the  location  and  identification  of  material  published  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  function  of  providing  and  distributing 
Government  publications  to  approximately  550  Federal  depository 
libraries  throughout  the  United  States  was  subseciuently  added  to  the 
Division  of  Public  Documents.  The  Division  was  also  designated  as 
a  distribution  agency  for  certain  publications  supplied  free  of  charge 
by  Members  of  Congress  and  other  Government  agencies. 

In  carrying  out  its  assigned  duties  the  Division  of  Public  Documents 
serves  an  effective  purpose  at  all  levels  of  education.  Through  its 
efTorts,  the  results  of  much  valuable  research  conducted  as  part  of  the 
official  programs  of  various  Government  agencies  are  made  readily 
available  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1950,  the  Division  sold  approximately  40,000,000  Government  pub- 
lications, distributed  over  4,000,000  publications  to  depository  librar- 
ies, and  acted  as  the  central  mailing  agency  for  approximately  65,000,- 
000  publications  for  Members  of  Congress  and  other  Government 
agencies.  The  price  at  w4iich  Government  publications  are  sold  is 
prescribed  b}"  title  44,  section  72a,  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
must  be  determined  by  the  cost  of  the  publications  plus  50  percent. 
The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  publications  cover  the  entire  cost  of  the 
sales  program  and  permit  the  regular  return  of  a  profit  to  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

Leqal  authorization. —Title  44,  U.  S.  C,  sections  71-96,  inclusive. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950.— $2,272,323. 

C  The  District  of  Columbia 

1.    SUMMARY 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  Congress  exercises 
"exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever"  over  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  government  of  the  District  is  administered  by  a 
tliree-man  Board  of  Commissioners,  tv  o  of  whom,  appointed  by  the 
President  from  civilian  life  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  serve  a  3- 
year  term.  The  President  selects  from  time  to  time  the  third  Commis- 
sioner from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army.  The  District  Com- 
missioners have  authority  over  all  the  usual  activities  of  the  municipal 
government.  They  prepare  annually  estimates  of  the  expenditures  of 
the  District,  and  submit  these  estimates  to  Congress  through  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  virtually  acts  as  Treasurer  of 
the  District.  Government  services,  including  the  operation  of  the 
public-school  system,  within  the  District  are  supported  by  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  from  a  special  fund  in  the  United  States 
Treasury,  which  is  composed  of  local  revenues  collected  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  an  annual  payment  m.ade  by  Congress.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1950  (the  year  covered  by  the  present  study)  this  Federal 
payment  amounted  to  about  10  percent  of  total  appropriations  for  the 
District. 

The  largest  educational  program  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
administered  by  the  Board  of  Education.  It  includes  principally  the 
operation  of  the  District  public-school  system  for  children  betw  een 
the  ages  of  7  and  16  years,  a  high  school  for  veterans,  two  teacher- 
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training  institutions,  and  the  Capitol  Page  School  (on  a  reimbursable 
basis).  The  Board  of  Education  also  provides  supplementary  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  benefits. 

The  educational  activities  of  the  Health  Department  comprise  (1) 
health  education  of  the  general  public;  (2^  health  education  of  pro- 
fessional personnel  outside  of  the  Health  Department;  (3)  in-service 
training  of  Health  Department  personnel;  (4^^  health  instruction  of 
chnic  and  hospital  patients;  (5)  programs  of  special  emphasis  involving 
health-education  activities  in  schools  and  other  community  groups; 
and  (6)  special  professional  nurse  training  offered  by  the  Capital  City 
School  of  Nursing.  Each  bureau  and  hospital  maintains  and  con- 
ducts programs  of  health  education  pertaining  to  its  respective  field 
of  pubhc  health  in  cooperation  with  a  central,  authoritative  bureau, 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Education,  established  to  coordinate  and 
integrate  these  various  segments  into  a  weU-rounded  health-education 
program. 

Other  educational  activities  are  carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Pubhc 
Welfare,  the  Department  of  Corrections,  and  the  Fii-e.  and  Metro- 
politan Police  Departments.  The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  operates  a 
school  program  to  rehabilitate  and  educate  the  delinquent,  dependent, 
and  feeble-minded  children  placed  under  its  care.  The  Reformatory 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Corrections  carries  out  a  program  of 
academic,  vocational,  and  social  education  foi  the  reformatory 
inmates.  The  Fire  Department  has  a  Pump  School  and  an  Instruction 
Division,  affording  in-service  training  for  firemen.  The  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  operates  a  Pohce  School  for  new  recruits  and  the 
Washington  Police  Academy  for  experienced  policemen. 

According  to  calculations  made  in  the  District  Budget  Oflfice,  total 
obligations  for  all  educational  activities  of  the  District  government  for 
the  fiscal  year  1950  amounted  to  §29.074,172.  and  were  distributed 
amone  participating  departments  as  follows:  Board  of  Education, 
S28.492.379;  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  $93,650;  Department  of  Cor- 
rections, S9,800;  Fire  Department.  S20.451;  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  S24,675;  Health  Department,  S433.217. 

2.    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION 

Activity:  Operation  of  the  public-school  system  and  other  educatiorwl 
institutions  under  the  Board  of  Education 

Purpose. — To  provide  for  the  education  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  16  years  of  age  residing  in  the  District  of  Colimibia  and  to 
provide  training  for  teachers,  veterans,  and  Capitol  pages. 

History  and  description. — The  largest  elementary  and  secondary 
school  program  for  which  the  Federal  Government  has  ultimate 
responsibility  is  the  public-school  system  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Elementary  schools,  junior  high  schools,  senior  high  schools,  vocational 
high  schools,  two  teachers'  colleges,  a  veterans'  high  school,  and  the 
Capitol  Page  -School,  serving  a  total  of  94,716  students  in  the  National 
Capital  in  fiscal  year  1950,  comprise  this  program. 

Under  the  act' of  June  20,  1906  (34  Stat.  .316-3-.:: 1 1,  Congress  dele- 
gated the  operation  and  management  of  the  public-school  system  to 
a  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  rune  members  appointed  for 
3-year  terms  by  the  District  court  judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  delegated  fiscal  control  of  the  jjablic-school  system  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  appointed  bv  the  President.     The  Board  of  Education 
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determines  all  questions  of  general  policy  and  operates  the  schools. 
The  Board  of  Commissioners  exercises  direction  and  control  of  all 
expenditm-es  of  public  funds  for  school  purposes.  Budget  estimates 
for  the  schools'  operating  expenses  and  capital  outlays  are  included  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  budget. 

The  Board  of  Education  exercises  authority  over  the  appointment, 
transfer,  promotion,  dismissal,  and  retirement  of  teachers  and  other 
school  employees.  Salaries  of  teachers  and  employees  are  determined 
by  act  of  Congress.  The  Board  of  Education  is  also  authorized  to 
control  the  use  of  public-school  buildings  for  supplementary  educa- 
tional purposes;  and  is  authorized  to  carry  on  trade  or  vocational 
courses.  The  vocational  program  currently  administered  includes  a 
program  \vhi(;h  qualifies  under  the  regulation  established  by  the 
United  States  Ofhce  of  Education,  as  authorized  by  the  George-Barden 
Act,  to  provide  for  the  development  of  vocational  education  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories,  approved  June  8,  1936,  as  amended. 

The  Board  of  Education  assumes  the  responsibility  for  a  teachers' 
retirement  program,  and  operates  the  Wilson  and  Miner  Teachers' 
Training  Colleges  for  the  recruitment  of  its  teachers.  In  1944  two 
veterans'  high-school  centers  were  established  by  the  Board  to  offer 
a  complete  public-high-school  program  for  returned  veterans  on  an 
accelerated  plan.  The  veterans  receive  subsistence  allowance  and 
benefits  under  the  GI  bill,  but  pay  no  tuition  unless  they  live  outside 
the  District.  More  than  10,000  veterans  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
veterans'  high  schools  since  1944,  and  403  students  were  enrolled  in 
the  fiscal  year  1950  in  the  one  school  still  currently  operating.  A 
final  responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  the  operation  of  the 
Capitol  Page  School,  which  offers  a  complete  educational  program  to 
the  40  pages  of  the  House,  Senate,  and  Supreme  Court,  pursuant  to 
section  243  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  1946. 

Lecjal  authorization. — Act  of  June  20,  1906,  as  amended;  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  George-Barden  Act  of  1936,  as  amended. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — ^Total  obligations  for  operating  and 
administrative  costs,  $28,492,379  including  $5,834,526  for  capital 
outlays  and  $1,707,000  for  retirement  benefits. 

3.  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Activity:  School  program  for  children  under  the  care  oj  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare 

Purpose. — ^To  rehabilitate  and  educate  delinquent,  dependent,  and 
feeble-minded  children  committed  to  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

History  and  de.^cription. — This  program  originated  in  1827  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Industrial  Home  School  for  "VMiite  Children. 
In  1907  the  Industrial  Home  School  for  Colored  Children  was  estab- 
lished; and  in  1924  the  District  Training  School.  These  schools, 
together  with  the  National  Training  School  for  Girls,  carry  on  educa- 
tional programs  at  the  eh^mentary  and  junior  high  school  level  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  public  schools  for  622  children  resident  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  programs  are  administered  b}''  school 
principals  responsible  to  the  superintendent  of  the  respective  schools. 

Legal  authorization. — Authorization  granted  to  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  by  the  Con:mis -ioners  of  the  District  of  Colum}>ia. 

Obligations,  fiscal  ytar  1950. — Operating  and  lulministrative,  $93,- 
650,  by  allocation  from  the  District  of  Columbia  budget. 
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4.    DEPARTMENT    OF    CORRECTIONS 

Activity:  Academic,  vocational,  and  social  education  programs  of  the 
Reformatory  Division 

Purpose. — To  care  for  the  reformatory  inmates  until  they  are  re- 
leased by  due  process  of  law;  to  provide  useful  work;  to  train,  instruct, 
and  rehabilitate  them. 

History  and  description. — Rehabilitation  through  educational  train- 
ing receives  major  emphasis  in  correctional  mstitutions  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  particularly  in  the  reformatories  where  the  first 
offenders  are  incarcerated.  A  vocational  program,  furnishing  train- 
ing in  various  trades  and  skills,  is  offered  all  inmates.  It  embraces 
on-the-job  training  in  the  industrial  shops,  in  building  maintenance 
and  construction,  and  in  the  occupational  services  necessary  to  oper- 
ate such  institutions.  It  also  includes  related  trades-training  prac- 
tices, technical  and  occupational  information,  and  vocational  guidance. 

A  program  for  academic  education  and  social  adjustment  is  also 
offered  all  inmates.  Subjects  taught  are  geared  to  the  needs  of  the 
individuals  and  range  from  elementary  instruction  in  English  and 
arithmetic  to  such  courses  as  commercial  ai't,  typing,  and  shorthand. 
Classes  in  social  education  include  child  guidance,  family  organiza- 
tion, community  organization,  leisure  and  recreation,  the  psychology 
of  human  behavior.  Facilities  for  correspondence  courses  are  also 
provided.  Teachers  are  drawn  from  the  inmate -population,  super- 
vised by  a  professional  staff". 

Legal  authorization. — Public  Law  460,  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 

Ottigations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Operating,  $1,800;  administrative, 
$8,000;  allocated  from  the  District  of  Columbia  budget. 

5.    FIRE    DEPARTMENT 

Activity:  Operation  of  the  Pump  School  and  Instruction  Division 

Purpose. — To  provide  in-service  training  for  Department  personnel. 

History  and  description. — The  Instruction  Division  began  in  1921 
and  consists  of  a  6-weeks  course  for  all  new  appointees.  The  Pump 
School  was  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  on  September 
26,  1949,  and  lasts  1  week.  The  chief  instructor,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  chief  engineer,  is  in  charge  of  the  instruction  of  personnel 
in  the  vital  phases  of  departmental  activity  under  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  chief  engineer. 

Legal  authorization. — By  order  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and 
as  set  forth  in  Fire  Department  Rules  and  Regulations  as  revised 
July  1,  1948. 

Obligations. — Fiscal  year  1950,  administrative,  $20,451,  by  allocat'on 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  budget. 

6.    HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 

(a)  Activity:  Health  education  of  professional  personnel  outside  of  the 
Health  Department 
Purpose. — To  assemble  and  disseminate  to  person?iel  of  the  medical 
and  health  professions  particularly  in  tlie  District  of  Columbia 
information  and  instruction  concerning  laws,  regulations,  and  ordi- 
nances pertaining  to  public  health,  newer  methods,  techniques,  and 
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research  findings  in  diagnosis  and  therapy  for  the  prevention  of  disease, 
through  consultation,  lectures,  clinical  conferences,  and  other  methods. 

History  and  description. — Throughout  its  existoiice  the  Health  De- 
partment has  assumed  leadership  together  with  the  professional 
medical  societies  in  keeping  the  members  of  the  medical  and  health 
professions  in  the  District  abreast  of  current  developments  in  public 
health  and  in  preventive  and  precautionary  public  health  measures 
which  would  benefit  the  citizens  of  the  community. 

This  phase  of  the  health-education  program  is  sponsored  co- 
operatively with  the  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Medico-Ciiirurgical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Dental  Societ}'',  the  Robert  Freeman  Dental  Society, 
and  the  schools  of  medicine  of  Georgetown  University,  George  Wash- 
ington University,  and  Howard  University. 

Some  of  the  activities  of  the  several  bureaus  participating  in  this 
progi'am  are  the  following: 

The  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  periodicially  advises  physicians  and 
professional  health  personnel  of  the  current  public-health  status  as 
indicated  by  births,  deaths,  and  cases  of  reported  communicable 
diseases.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Nursing  provides  field  experi- 
ence for  graduate  nurses  from  Catholic  University  and  continuous 
observational  experiences  for  student  nurses  in  schools  of  nursing 
connected  with  Emergency,  Frecdmen's,  Gallinger  Municipal,  Gar- 
field, Sibley,  and  Providence  Hospitals  in  ^\'ashiugton,  D.  C,  and  the 
Washington  Sanatorium  in  Takoma  Park,  Md.  The  Bureau  of  Food 
Inspection  gives  training  courses  for  owners,  managers  and  other 
employees  of  restaurants  and  food-handling  establishments.  The 
Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene  provides  observational  experiences  and 
field  work  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  of  social  work  and 
psychology  from  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  School  of  Social  Work,  George 
Washington  University,  Howard  University,  and  the  Catholic 
University  of  America. 

Glenn  Dale  Sanatorium  maintains  a  training  program  for  George- 
town University  medical  students  in  diseases  of  the  chest  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Cooperating  with  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  in  a  program  of  graduate  nurse 
education,  which  is  the  only  graduate  nursing  program  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area,  the  Capital  City  School  of  Nursing,  Gallinger 
Hospital,  oft'ers  an  opportunity  for  graduate  nurse  students  preparing 
for  a  college  degree  to  observe,  teach,  and  supervise  in  various  clinical 
services,  through  which  they  may  develop  skills  and  techniques 
needed  to  fill  administrative  and  teaching  positions  in  hospitals  and 
schools  of  nursing.  In  cooperation  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Education,  Gallinger  also  maintains  an  affiliating  practical 
nurse  training  program  to  give  necessary  hospital  instruction  to 
student  practical  nurses  upon  completion  of  their  basic  course  at  the 
Margaret  Murray  Washington  Vocational  School. 

Legal  authorization. — General  authorization. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Not  separable  from  obligations  for 
other  educational  activities  of  the  Health  Department.  For  total 
obligations  see  the  preceding  summary  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(6)  Activity:  Health  education  of  the  general  public 

Purpose. — To  assemble  and  widely  disseminate  general  and  tech- 
nical information,  visual  aids  and  other  educational  materials  and 
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give  instruction  pertaining  to  the  health  of  the  piibhc  to  arouse  in  the 
citizens  of  the  community  a  conscious  desire  to  act  favorably  in  the 
prevention  of  disease,  protection  of  environment,  and  in  general  per- 
fection of  health. 

History  and  description. — To  coordinate,  integrate,  and  develop  the 
educational  activities  of  the  entire  Health  Department  a  Bureau  of 
Public  Health  Information  was  established  in  1937.  Since  renamed 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Education,  it  carries  out  the  responsi- 
bility of  planning  and  organizing  community  programs;  consulting 
with  cooperating  agencies  and  community  groups  conducting  stucjfces 
and  investigations  for  solution  of  local  health  problems;  providing 
health  lecture  services,  information  services  for  newspapers,  radio  and 
television;  preparing  exhibits  and  other  visual  aids;  maintaining 
library,  and  clipping  services  for  staff  members;  and  promoting 
educational  programs  in  conjunction  with  other  bureaus.  All  of 
these  activities  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  health  education 
of  the  general  public  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Legal  authorization. — General  authorization. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Not  separable  from  obligations  for 
other  educational  activities  of  the  Health  Department.  For  total 
obligations  see  the  preceding  summary  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(c)  Activity:  Health  instruction  oj  clinic  and  hospital  patients 

Purpose. — To  give  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  personal, 
home,  and  community  hygiene  to  clinic  and  hospital  patients  and  their 
families  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  prescribed  treatment  to  assist  in 
the  patient's  recovery  and  return  to  normal  activities,  thus  avoiding 
unnecessary  economic  loss  through  sickness  and  cost  of  medical  care. 

History  and  description. — This  type  of  instruction  has  been  given  by 
the  Health  Department  for  many  years.  Group  meetings,  demon- 
strations, and  individual  consultations  are  the  methods  used.  Public 
health  nurses  and  consultants,  psychiatric  and  medical  social  workers, 
venereal  disease  specialists,  nutritionists,  and  other  employees  meet 
patient  classes  and  groups  for  discussions  of  common  problems.  The 
discussions  have  related  especially  to  teaching  mothers  and  fathers 
now  to  care  for  themselves  and  their  newborn,  and  to  meeting  behavior 
problems  of  preschool  and  school  children  or  neighborhood  groups. 

A  joint  project  of  Gallinger  Hospital,  the  Bureau  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Welfare,  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Nursing  has  been 
developed  for  pregnant  women.  Through  group  and  individual 
instruction  full  information  is  given  in  personal  hygiene,  nutrition,  and 
needs  and  management  of  the  baby  prior  to  hospital  admission  and 
during  the  patient's  stay  at  the  hospital. 

Because  of  the  impact  of  tuberculosis  on  the  patient's  future  well- 
being,  occupational  therapy  programs  are  maintained  at  Glenn  Dale, 
Gallinger,  and  the  Upshur  Street  Rehabilitation  Hospital.  These 
programs  are  aimed  at  promoting  the  patient's  recovery  and  assuring, 
as  far  as  possible,  preparedness  to  return  to  normal  activities  with  a 
greater  degree  of  physical  and  mental  stability.  One  of  the  newest  of 
these  programs  is  the  patient  educational  health  program  started  in 
1950  at  Glenn  Dale  to  educate  patients  about  tuberculosis  and  its 
cure,  to  assure  maximum  benefit  to  the  patient  from  treatment  recom- 
mended by  the  physicians. 

Legal  authorization. — General  authorization. 
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Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950.- — Not  separable  from  obligations  for 
other  educational  activities  of  the  Health  Department.  For  total 
obligations,  see  the  preceding  summary  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

{d)  Activity:  In-service  training  of  personnel  of  the  Health  DejMrtment 

Purpose. — To  instruct  and  orient  personnel  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment in  their  respective  positions  for  improvement  of  service  to 
patients  and  other  residents  of  the  community. 

History  and  description. — In-service  training  programs  for  personnel 
of  the  Health  Department  have  been  maintained  and  developed  to 
meet  the  changing  emphases  in  its  expanding  services.  Each  bureau 
of  the  Department  conducts  its  owti  program.  Some  are  specific  for  a 
particular  job,  others  are  broad  and  comprehensive.  Field  personnel 
in  public  health  engineering  (sanitation),  food  service,  and  venereal 
disease  investigation  particularly  require  the  latter  type  of  in-service 
training  course.  Since  public  health  nurses  must  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  health  department  activities,  they  also  require  a 
comprehensive  in-service  training  program.  These  different  groups 
of  employees  meet  the  citizens  of  the  community  daily  and  must 
interpret  the  laws,  regulations  and  ordinances,  health  department 
policies  and  progra,ms,  and  assist  in  the  enforcement  of,  and  compliance 
with  these  requirements.  Clinical  conferences  and  regular  staff 
meetings  of  the  various  bureaus,  and  a  regular  monthly  departmental 
staff  conference  keep  the  professional  personnel  abreast  of  changes  in 
services  rendered,  newer  developments  and  tecluiiques  m  detection, 
diagnosis,  therapy,  and  research  findings.  Civil  defense  planning  in 
medical  care  and  public  health  services  has  given  impetus  to  a  con- 
siderably changed  outlook  on  public  health  programs.  Numerous 
conferences  and  discussions  have  been  held  to  establish  sound  programs 
for  medical  care  and  public  health  services  in  the  event  of  a  disaster, 
be  it  bombing,  flood,  or  earthquake. 

A  general  in-service  training  course  is  given  to  all  employees  to 
inform  the  entire  staff  of  the  numerous  services  rendered  b}^  the  De- 
partment and  to  interpret  to  each  individual  his  place  in  the  total 
scheme.     All  new  employees  are  given  this  orientation  periodically. 

On-the-job  training  courses  have  been  maintained  at  Gallinger 
Municipal  Hospital  and  Glenn  Dale  Sanatorium  for  graduate  nurses, 
nonprofessional  employees  of  the  nursing  service,  and  domestic 
attendants  in  the  housekeeping  services.  Group  instruction  and 
demonstrations  pertaining  to  the  work  have  been  stressed  to  improve 
service  to  patients,  to  insure  safety,  to  conserve  materials,  and  to 
improve  morale. 

Gallinger  Municipal  Hospital  maintains  a  medical  graduate  training 
program  for  intern  and  resident  staffs  and  various  appointees  from  the 
Georgeto^\"Ti  University  School  of  Medicine,  the  George  Washington 
University  School  of  Medicine,  and  the  Howard  University  School  of 
Medicine,  in  the  following  approved  services:  medicine,  tuberculosis, 
surgery,  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  psychiatry,  pediatrics,  and 
communicable  diseases. 

Glenn  Dale  Sanatorium  maintains  a  medical  and  surgical  resident 
training  program  in  the  diagnosis,  medical  and  surgical  treatment, 
and  care  of  patients  suffering  with  tuberculosis. 

The  gi-aduate  nurses  cmploj'ed  at  Gallinger  Hospital  are  given  an 
in-service  training  progi'am  by  the  faculty  of  the  Capital  City  School 
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of  Nursing.  Through  group  instruction,  discussions,  and  demonstra- 
tions, the  nurses  are  taught  the  philosophy  and  basic  pohcy  of  the 
hospital  and  are  kept  abreast  of  current  techniques  and  other  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  nursing.  This  program  has  been  coexistent  with 
the  Capital  City  School  of  Nursmg  for  many  years.  Since  1945,  it 
has  been  regularly  organized  and  maintained.  Lectures  and  sug- 
gested reading  forms  the  basis  of  the  in-service  training  for  nurses  at 
Glenn  Dale  Sanatorium.  Emphasis  at  the  sanitorium  is  directed 
more  toward  care  of  tuberculosis  patients  because  of  the  specialized 
care  given  by  that  institution. 

Legal  authorization. — General  authorization. 

Obligations  fiscal  year  1950. — -Not  separable  from  obligations  for 
other  educational  activities  of  the  Health  Department.  For  total 
obligations  see  the  preceding  summary  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(g)  Activity:  Programs  of  special  emphasis  involving  health  education 
activities  in  schools  and  for  organized  community  groups 

Purpose.— To  demonstrate  in  schools  and  to  organized  com- 
munity groups,  tlirough  direct  instruction  and  by  the  various  media 
of  mass  education,  the  methods  and  materials  currently  used  in 
health  education. 

History  and  description. — .Approximately  half  of  the  time  of  the 
dental  hygienists  of  the  Bureau  of  Dental  Services  is  spent  in  direct 
classroom  teaching  in  the  public  and  parochial  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict. Besides  instruction  in  care  of  the  teeth  and  corrections  of 
defects,  dhection  instruction  is  given  in  nutrition  and  personal 
hygiene. 

Demonstrations  of  direct  teaching  of  health  education  are  con- 
ducted by  public  health  nurses  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing, in  all  levels  of  the  public  and  parochial  schools,  ijicluding  the 
teachers  colleges.  The  nurses  go  directly  into  classrooms  and  show 
the  usage  of  approved  methods  and  materials  dealing  with  personal 
and  community  hygiene  and  public  health  problems. 

Since  1947  a  health  program  specialist  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
Federal  Secm'ity  Agency,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Health  Department 
of  the  District  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  using  various  media  for 
mass  health  education.  For  this  pm-pose,  the  project  directed  by  the 
specialist  has  successively  used  radio  alone;  radio  and  newspaper 
jointly;  and  community  organization  through  a  Citizens'  Committee 
Against  Venereal  Disease.  A  local  radio  station  broadcast  a  docu- 
mentary series  of  14  programs,  entitled  "The  Undiscovered."  Tape 
recordings  of  interviews  with  patients  from  local  hospitals  and  clinics 
by  one  of  the  top  newscasters  formed  the  basis  of  this  series  of  pro- 
grams on  venereal  disease.  Locally  developed  recordings  and  songs 
were  produced  and  used  in  a  jukebox  circuit  in  the  District.  A  pinball 
machine  adapted  for  educational  use,  called  a  "health  telequiz,"  has 
been  used  at  community  meetings,  conferences,  and  conventions. 

Legal  authorization. — General  funds  appropnatcd  to  Public  Health 
Service,  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  then  allocated  to  projects  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Obligations.— lOpeiSiting,  $33,853;  administrative,  $8,275. 
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(/)  Actwity:  Special  professional  nvrse  training  offered  by  the  Capital 
City  School  of  Nursing 

Purpose. — To  provide  all  necessary  iindorgrachiate  education  and 
training  in  a  recognized  course  leading  to  the  registered  nurse  degree 
which  provides  graduate  nurses  for  the  community  and  for  the 
hospital. 

History  and  description.— This  school  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Society 
of  the  Washington  Training  School  for  Nursing  organized  in  1877. 
In  1904,  the  Capital  City  School  of  Nursing  was  incorporated  under  the 
general  corporation  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Immediately 
it  became  a  defacto  part  of  Gallinger  Hospital. 

The  course  covers  a  period  of  3  years.  To  be  eligible  for  graduation 
students  must  satisfactorily  complete  the  prescribed  program  of 
instruction  and  experience,  which  is  divided  into  preclinical  and  junior 
terms,  intermediate  term,  and  senior  term.  A  health  program  is 
maintained  and  through  it  students  are  acquainted  with  fundamentals 
and  principles  of  health  li%"ing.  The  schedule  of  classes  is  closely 
related  to  the  care  of  patients,  and  experience  is  provided  in  the 
various  ser\nces  of  the  hospital. 

Legal  authorization. — Annual  appropriations  act;  activity  described 
as  nm-sing  education,  under  Gallinger  Municipal  Hospital. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — $68,293. 

7.  METROPOLITAN  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

Activity:  Operation  of  a  police  school  for  new  recruits  and  the  Washington 
Police  Academy  for  experienced  policemen 

Purpose. — To  train  new  appointees  and  further  instruct  experienced 
members  of  the  police  force. 

History  and  description. — The  school  originated  in  1926.  It  pro- 
vides an  extended  curriculum  including  besides  instruction  in  police 
and  traffic  regulations  various  other  courses  needed  by  policemen, 
such  as  report  writing,  criminal  sections  of  District  law,  court  and 
grand  jm-y  procedure,  et  cetera.  The  Washington  Police  Academy 
provides  instruction  for  members  of  the  department  having  a  mini- 
mum of  5  years'  service.     The  classes  last  from  4  to  6  weeks. 

Legal  authorization. — By  order  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Police. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1950. — Administrative,  $24,675. 
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PART  4 

ANALYSIS  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE 
PROGRAMS 

I.  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  FINDINGS  FROM  THE 
STUDY,  AND  SUMMARY 

A.  Interpretation  of  the  Findings  From  tije  Study  (in  Relation 
TO  Pending  Legislative  Issues) 

Tlie  following  interpretation  of  the  findings  from  this  study  points 
out  some  of  the  important  relationships  between  these  findings  and 
educational  issues  pending  congressional  consideration.  These  rela- 
tionships are  numerous  and  intimate.  Facts  set  forth  in  this  discus- 
sion and  elsewhere  in  this  report  could  be  used  in  support  of  arguments 
pro  and  con  on  a  number  of  specific  legislative  proposals.  Such  a 
presentation,  however,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report. 

The  study  does  not  include  evaluation  of  the  merits  of  legislative 
proposals  in  this  field. 

Part  1  of  the  report  describes  a  number  of  educational  issues 
before  Congress.  First  named  among  these  is  the  question  of  estoh- 
lishmeiit  of  a  roivprehensive.  policy  and  organization  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  educational  programs.  In  a  sense,  this  encompasses 
all  of  the  other  educational  issues  before  Congress. 

The  Federal  (jovernment  has  no  comprehensive  policy  or  organi- 
zation for  the  administration  of  its  educational  programs.  However, 
while  no  bill  aimed  specifically  at  establishing  an  all-inclusive  policy 
and  organization  in  tliis  field  is  pending  in  Congress,  every  enacted 
measure  affecting  education  has  contributed  to  the  establishment  of 
some  phase  of  Federal  policy.  Furthermore,  some  important  legisla- 
tion, such  as  Public  Laws  815  and  874  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress, 
second  session,  has  specifically  set  forth  broad  elements  of  Federal 
policy.  Pro])osals  such  as  that  incorporated  in  S.  656,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  first  session,  seeking  to  consolidate  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion a  number  of  Federal  educational  activities  now  administered  by 
other  Federal  agencies,  would,  if  enacted,  have  far-reaching  policy 
effects. 

The  question  of  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  policy  for  Fedei'al 
action  and  organization  in  the  field  of  education  immecliately  raises 
the  question  of  the  respon-sihilities  of  the  central  educational  agency 
and  its  position  in  the  Federal  structure. 

It  was  pointed  out  eaily  in  the  first  ])art  of  this  rei)ort  that  the 
position  and  status  of  the  Office  of  Education  would  be  affected  by 
enactment  of  any  one  of  a  number  of  proposals  which  have  been  intr()- 
duced  in  Congress  within  the  last  several  years.  These  have  included 
proposals  to  reorganize  the  Government  or  to  authorize  the  President 
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to  put  into  effect  reorganization  plans,  and  proposals  specifically  to> 
establish  the  Office  of  Education  as  an  independent  agency.  The  sur- 
vey of  Federal  educational  activities  and  analysis  and  classification 
of  the  programs  reported  in  this  study  reveal  a  number  of  facts  which 
might  be  considered  in  relation  to  such  proposals.  Some  of  these  are- 
the  following : 

The  Office  of  Education  in  the  Federal  Security  Agency  is  the  only 
agency  specifically  charged  by  the  Congress  with  responsibility  for 
promoting  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country.  However, 
the  administration  of  Federal  educational  activities  is  scattered 
throughout  the  Federal  structure  and  is  principally  carried  out  by  a 
large  number  of  agencies  primarily  noneducational  in  nature.  This 
study  shows  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  Federal  funds  expended  for  educational  purposes  (regardless  of 
other  purposes  of  these  expenditures)  was  channeled  through  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Each  of  the  Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Agri- 
culture administers  educational  programs  involving  Federal  expendi- 
tures several  times  greater  than  those  of  the  Office  of  Education.  In 
this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  the  finding  from  the  survey  to 
the  effect  that  while  many  Federal  agencies,  particularly  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  directly  achiiinister  large 
educational  programs,  the  Office  of  Education  carries  out  its  responsi- 
bilities principally  through  educational  systems  and  institutions 
maintained  under  State  authority.  This  situation  raises  the  question 
as  to  which  method  of  administration  of  Federal  educational  pro- 
grams generally  woxdd  involve  the  greater  measure  of  Federal  control. 

The  question  of  Federal  influence  or  control  over  education  has  been 
a  primary  consideration  in  important  discussions  of  proposals  con- 
cerning what  the  Federal  Government  should  or  should  not  do  in  this 
field.  Programs  seeking  strictly  Federal  objectives  would  generally 
involve  Federal  operation  and  hence  complete  or  extensive  Federal 
control.  On  the  other  hand  the  amount  of  Federal  control  involved 
in  Federal  grants  to  or  cooperation  with  the  States  and  institutions 
for  the  attainment  of  mutual  objectives  might  be  slight.  The  extent 
of  Federal  control  necessary  would  depend  largely  upon  the  nature 
of  the  Federal  objectives  sought,  and  would  not  necessarily  extend 
to  any  control  over  State  or  local  educational  policies. 

Traditionally  the  control  of  education  in  the  United  States  for  the 
accomplishment  of  general  objectives  lies  principally  in  the  States  and 
localities.  If  it  is  assumed  that  a  minimum  of  Federal  control  is  a 
primary  aim,  would  it  be  better  to  give  individual  Federal  agencies 
greater  authority  and  resources  directly  to  administer  educational 
programs,  or  to  give  the  central  educational  agency  greater  resources 
to  administer  aid  to  education  through  educational  systems  and  insti- 
tutions maintained  under  State  authority? 

The  survey  shows  that  while  there  is  occasional  cooperation  among 
several  agencies  in  the  administration  of  a  specific  educational  pro- 
gram there  is  little  or  no  cooperation  among  the  departments  and 
agencies  in  the  administration  of  Federal  educational  activities  as  a 
whole.  Frequently  a  large  educational  undertaking  is  administered 
entirely  independentlv  by  a  single  Federal  agency.  No  agency  has 
any  over-all  responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  these  activities. 
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This  situation  raises  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  giving  the  cen- 
tral educational  agency  responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  Federal 
activities  in  education. 

Part  2  of  tliis  report  contains  expressions  of  the  attitudes  of  or- 
ganizations and  agencies  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  compre- 
hensive Federal  policy  in  education  and  proposed  changes  in  the 
position,  status,  and  responsibilities  of  the  central  educational  agency. 

Anotlier  finding  from  the  survey  bearing  closely  upon  the  question 
of  the  neetl  for  a  comprehensive  Federal  policy  in  education  is  that 
there  is  great  diversity  in  the  authorizations  for  in-service  training 
programs  of  Federal  agencies,  and  in  the  types  of  provisions  made 
by  the  different  agencies  for  in-service  training.  Some  agencies 
have  no  in-service  training  programs.  Others  restrict  their  activities 
to  informal  instruction  by  supervisors,  through  forum  discussions, 
and  the  like.  Still  other  agencies  have  elaborate  formal  programs  for 
the  training  of  personnel,  civilian  and  military,  including  the  opera- 
tion of  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  education  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  graduate  level.  Some  agencies  have  been  given  authority  to 
provide  scholarships  or  fellowships  for  members  of  their  staffs  for 
training  at  non-Federal  educational  institutions.  Others  have  author- 
ity to  enter  into  contracts  with  non-Federal  institutions  or  agencies 
for  the  training  of  personnel.  Altogether  there  is  a  multiplicity  of 
authoi-izutions  for  various  types  of  in-service  training  projzrams 
among  the  agencies,  evidencing  no  consistency  of  Federal  policy  in 
this  field. 

This  situation  raises  the  question  of  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
Federal  policy  es])erially  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  in- 
service  training  programs  of  Federal  agencies. 

Not  only  in  the  field  of  education  but  in  other  fields  as  well  has 
the  Nation  been  not  so  much  concerned  with  comprehensive  organiza- 
tion as  with  satisfying  special  needs  or  interests.  Thus  Federal  agen- 
cies desiring  to  utilize  education  or  educational  institutions  for  special 
purposes  have  obtained  diverse  authorizations  for  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams without  evident  regard  for  broad  or  definite  Federal  policy. 
The  congressional  request  for  the  present  study  is  one  evidence  of 
interest  in  the  consideration  of  broader  policy;  however,  some  of  the 
existing  separate  educational  programs  are  deeply  rooted  historically 
and  there  are  strong  forces  both  in  and  out  of  Congress  in  favor  of 
separately  maintaining  them. 

Tlie  (juestion  of  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive 
Fedei-a]  policy  and  organization  for  education,  or  at  least  for  broader 
and  more  definite  policies  in  this  field,  particularly  with  respect  to 
in-service  training  programs,  raises  the  question  of  feasibility  of  con- 
solidating or  coordinating  Federal  educational  activities  in  a  single 
agency.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  report  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion except  to  point  out  certain  findings  from  the  survey  which  might 
help  to  determine  the  answer. 

Some  of  these  findings  already  have  been  mentioned  in  this  dis- 
cussion. Another  is  that  many  of  the  programs  for  the  training  of 
Federal  personnel,  civilian  and  military,  which  are  administered  di- 
rectly and  solelv  bv  Federal  airpncies  are  intimntolv  connprtod  with 
the  major  functions  and  the  administration  of  those  agencies.  On 
the  other  hand,  provisions  for  the  training  of  persoimel  outside  the 
agencies,  such  as  scholarship  and  fellowship  programs,  and  contracts 
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between  Federal  agencies  and  educational  institutions  for  the  training 
of  personnel  and  for  research,  are  less  closely  associated  with  the 
administration  of  the  agencies  and  could  more  feasibly  be  made  sub- 
ject to  over-all  governing  policy. 

In  considering  whether  tliere  is  a  need  for  such  a  policy  it  might 
be  pointed  out  on  the  one  hand  that  any  agency  perceiving  the  need 
for  such  training  within  its  staff  is  privileged  to  ask  Congress  for 
authority  to  institute  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  observed 
that  whether  any  agency  makes  such  a  request  could  be  determined 
by  considerations  not  entirely  relevant  to  the  need  for  in-service  train- 
ing. In  such  a  case  the  existence  of  legal  provision  for  such  training 
might  be  of  distinct  advantage. 

The  question  of  the  proper  administrative  placement  of  other  types 
of  programs,  such  as  the  national  school-lunch  program,  would  require 
special  consideration. 

Not  only  is  there  no  blanket  legislation  giving  all  Federal  agencies 
similar  authority  to  enter  into  contracts  with  educational  institutions 
for  the  training  of  personnel,  and  for  research,  but  also  there  is  no 
over-all  legislation  governing  the  distribution  of  such  contracts  with 
respect  to  geographical  areas.  Some  agencies  have  reported  that  their 
contracts  have  been  awarded  to  institutions  adjudged  best  equipped 
to  perform  the  desired  services.  The  question  of  what  other  consider- 
ations may  have  influenced  the  awarding  of  such  contracts  is  open  for 
further  study.  This  report  reveals,  however,  that  many  of  the  largest 
Federal  contracts  are  given  to  some  of  the  Nation's  largest  and  most 
heavily  endowed  universities.  This  fact  raises  the  question  of  the 
effects  of  Federal  jmyments  to  educational  institutions  upon  the 
-Stronger  and  the  weaker  colleges  and  universities  and  upon  the  geo- 
graphical distiihution  of  opportunities  for  higher  education  in  the 
United  States. 

Table  1  following  shows  the  total  Federal  funds  identified  in  this 
volume  as  payments  to  colleges  and  universities,  classified  by  States  and 
other  geographical  areas  for  the  fiscal  year  1950.  The  figures  do  not 
represent  the  total  amounts  of  Federal  funds  received  by  the  colleges 
and  universities.  The  principal  omission  is  the  amount  paid  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  the  education  of  veterans,  which  may 
have  been  nuich  larger  for  every  State  than  the  figures  given  in  table  1. 
Data  on  the  payments  for  the  education  of  veterans  are  not  included 
for  the  reason  that  the  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  are  not  presently 
available.  The  Veterans'  Administration  reported  that  data  on  total 
Federal  funds  paid  to  colleges  and  universities  by  States  for  the  edu- 
cation of  veterans,  separated  from  total  Federal  funds  paid  to  agencies 
and  institutions  of  all  levels  by  States  for  the  education  of  veterans, 
are  not  available  from  the  Veterans'  Administration.  At  the  time  of 
this  writing,  however,  the  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  is  compiling  such  data,  obtained  from  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, for  the  school  year  1949-50. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  observe  that  excepting  certain 
payments  to  land-grant  colleges  and  a  few  other  payments  which  are 
included,  the  figures  given  in  table  1  represent  P^ederal  payments  to 
institutions  selected  by  Federal  agencies  to  carry  out  research  or 
training  projects.     On  the  other  hand,  the  payments  made  for  the 
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education  of  veterans  are  made  to  institutions  selected  by  the  veterans 
themselves.  The  two  kinds  of  payments  would  be  subject  to  different 
legislative  controls  with  respect  to  their  geographical  distribution. 

The  figures  given  in  table  1  do  not  include  some  payments  which 
agencies  reported  it  would  require  a  large  expenditure  of  man-hours 
of  work  to  compile,  nor  payments  for  the  operation  of  Federal  insti- 
tutions, such  as  the  Military  and  Naval  Academies  and  the  Air 
University.  In  considering  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  by  States,  it  would  seem  unfair  to  credit 
Maryland,  for  example,  with  receiving  the  Federal  funds  paid  out 
for  the  operation  of  the  Naval  Academy,  which  is  a  national  institu- 
tion. From  this  P'ederal  expenditure  Maryland  receives  little  more 
benefit  than  any  other  State. 

The  figures  given  in  table  1  represent  a  sufficiently  large  percentage 
of  the  total  payments  for  the  purposes  stated  to  indicate  the  distribu- 
tion by  States  of  Federal  funds  going  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, other  than  those  resulting  from  choices  made  by  individual 
veterans.  An  examination  of  the  information  given  in  the  separate 
reports  on  educational  programs  in  this  volume  will  provide  the 
reader  information  concerning  the  locations  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties receiving  large  Federal  payments  for  research  and  for  training 
of  personnel. 

Table  1. — Total  identified  Federal  funds  paid  to  colleges  and  universities, 

fiscal  year  1950  ^ 

[See  accompanying  explanation] 


Alabama $2, 

Arizona 

Arkansas 1. 

California 17. 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georp^ia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts- 
Michigan 


4, 

12, 

4, 

Minnesota 3, 

Mississippi 1, 

Missouri 3, 

Montana 

Nebraska 1, 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 2, 


774,  539 
569,  4l!9 
629,  702 
486, 793 
686,  233 
665,  756 
406,  458 

110,  o-is 

632, 185 
561,  612 
214,  905 
149, 439 
632,  582 
212, 721 
911, 611 
486,324 
949,  45r; 
827,  778 
512, 357 
612,  872 
824.  850 
822, 521 
424,  647 
846, 372 
068,  396 
414, 684 
431,577 
549, 771 


New  Mexico $1,  066,  429 

New  York 13,  796,  943 

North  Carolina 3,  703.  726 

North  Dakota 683,363 

Ohio 6,  313,  670 

Oklahoma 2, 130,  622 

Oregon 934,  354 

Pennsylvania 8, 957,  889 

Rhode  Island 480,  797 

South  Carolina 1,423,540 

South  Dakota 703, 126 

Tennessee 8,  040,  544 

Texa.s 4,  630,  432 

Utah 1,  253,  867 

Vermont 482,  621 

Virginia 2,  084,  779 

Washington 1,  691,  001 

West  Virginia 954,618 

Wisconsin 2, 438,  982 

Wyoming 425,  024 

District  of  Columbia 1,  451,59() 

Alaska 278,  603 

Hawaii 412,  248 

Puerto  Rico 944,  707 

Virgin  Islands 775 

Canada 386.441 


Total 150,  080, 118 


'  Totals  computed  in  the  Economics  Section  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  by  J.  W. 
Hobson,  from  data  appearing  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
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Total  Federal  payments  (obligations)  to  State  and  private  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  institutions  for  educational  purposes  identi- 
fied in  this  volume  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  amounted  to  $1,134,982,831.^ 
Some  agencies  reported  that  a  large  number  of  man-hours  of  work 
would  be  required  to  furnish  the  data  on  obligations  for  certain  activi- 
ties not  included  in  this  total. 

Federal  payments  to  educational  institutions,  for  whatever  purpose, 
have  important  indirect  as  well  as  direct  effects.  The  choice  of  a 
university  by  hundreds  of  veterans,  for  example,  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  their  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  superior  educational 
facilities  at  that  institution.  These  better  facilities  in  turn  may  have 
resulted  in  part  from  the  use  of  Federal  funds  paid  to  that  institution 
for  purposes  otlier  than  the  education  of  veterans.  It  might  be  con- 
tended that  the  payments  for  the  education  of  veterans  gives  further 
Federal  financial  aid  to  that  institution,  which  would  thus  become 
richer  in  several  ways.  It  could  also  be  contended  that  in  the  mean- 
time other  institutions,  having  received  no  Federal  contracts  for  re- 
search or  training  of  personnel,  grow  poorer  both  to  that  extent  and 
to  the  extent  of  losing  benefits  which  might  have  accrued  from  pro- 
viding the  education  of  some  of  the  veterans  who  were  attracted  to 
the  institution  having  greater  resources. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  colleges  and  universities  have  declared  that 
they  have  received  no  financial  gain  from  fulfilling  Federal  contracts 
for  research  or  for  the  training  of  veterans.  The  maximum  amount 
of  tuition  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  under  statutory  pro- 
visions is  less  than  that  ordinarily  charged  by  certain  universities. 

In  some  cases,  at  least,  it  is  questionable  as  to  whether  Federal  pay- 
ments to  institutions  of  higher  education  selected  by  Federal  agencies 
may  be  contributing  to  making  "the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer" 
among  the  colleges  and  universities.  Nevertheless,  if  it  is  assumed 
that  this  is  undesirable,  in  view  of  the  growing  extent  of  Federal 
contracts  with  colleges  and  universities,  the  possibilities  liere  set  forth 
point  toward  a  need  for  the  consideration  of  over-all  Federal  policy 
governing  the  distribution  of  the  contracts. 

This  stud}'  clearly  shows  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  the  col- 
leges and  universities  generally  were  receiving  a  large  measure  of 
their  income  from  Federal  funds.  The  Federal  payments  consisted 
principally  of  those  for  the  further  endowment  and  support  of  the 
land-grant  colleges,  payments  made  under  contracts  for  research  and 
for  the  training  of  Federal  civilian  and  military  personnel,  and  pay- 
ments for  the  education  of  veterans. 

The  present  survey  did  not  collect  information  from  the  colleges 
and  universities  on  their  total  income  and  on  their  receipts  from  Fed- 
eral sources  for  the  fiscal  year  1950.  The  percentage  of  their  income 
from  Federal  sources  therefore  cannot  be  shown  from  this  sut-'-pv. 

According  to  data  obtained  from  the  institutions  by  the  Office  of 
Education  for  the  school  year  1949-50,  however,  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities received  during  that  year,  for  current  expenditures  and  ex- 
pansion of  plant,  about  18  percent  of  their  income  from  Federal 
sources.  About  11  percent  of  their  total  income  was  derived  from 
payments  for  the  education  of  veterans.    Tliis  does  not  include  pay- 

'  Total  computed  in  the  Economics  Section  of  tlie  Legislative  Reference  Service  by  J.  W. 
Hobson,  from  data  appearing  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
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ments  made  to  the  veterans  themselves  while  engaged  in  educational 
pursuits.  This  estimate  and  further  information  yielded  by  the 
present  study  raise  the  question  of  the  continuation  of  a  comparable 
meafture  of  income  of  the  colleges  and  universities  from  Federal 
sources  as  the  payments  for  the  education  of  veterans  subside.  It  is 
expected  that  these  payments  will  greatly  decrease  even  if  educa- 
tional benefits  are  extended  to  veterans  of  the  Korean  war.  A  number 
of  organizations  and  agencies  have  advocated  a  new  and  broader  Fed- 
eral aid  to  students  in  the  form  of  a  national  scholarship  and  fellow- 
ship program.  Some  have  proposed  Federal  aid  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  general. 

With  the  already  declining  receipts  of  Federal  funds  for  the  educa- 
tion of  veterans,  many  of  the  colleges  are  reporting  mounting  finan- 
cial difficulties.  The  question  of  financial  benefits  to  the  institutions 
from  Federal  contracts,  which  principally  aid  relatively  few  of  the 
institutions,  has  already  been  discussed. 

Another  finding  from  this  stud}^  is  that  Federal  activities  in  edu- 
cation generally  are  in  the  nature  of  Federal  programs  of  specialized 
or  technical  training,  provisions  for  the  education  of  special  groups, 
support  of  training  particularly  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  other  activities  not  aimed  at  the  promotion  of  basic  elementary 
and  secondary  education  in  general.  Except  for  some  financial  aid 
to  vocational  education  in  secondary  schools,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  doing  very  little  for  the  support  of  general  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  the  United  States. 

Although  a  number  of  Federal  agencies  directly  administer  ac- 
tivities in  the  field  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  program  of  general  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Tliis  observation  from  the  survey  leads  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  perennial  question  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for 
the  support  of  elementally  and  secondary  education  in  general.  For 
many  years  proposals  for  Federal  action  of  this  kind  have  been  under 
consideration  in  the  Congress.  The  numerous  arguments  for  and 
against  such  proposals  have  been  reviewed  in  other  reports  prepared 
in  the  Legislative  Reference  Service.  Findings  from  the  present 
study  could  be  used  to  uphold  some  of  these  arguments  in  a  discussion 
too  exhaustive  for  presentation  here.  Some  of  the  important  con- 
siderations have  already  been  pointed  out.  These  relate  particularly 
to  the  question  of  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  policy  and  organ- 
ization for  education,  and  the  question  as  to  which  method  of  admin- 
istration of  Federal  programs  entails  the  least  Federal  control  over 
education.  An  important  related  consideration  is  the  proposal  for  a 
long-range  program  of  Federal  participation  in  financing  public- 
school  construction,  dealt  with  in  volume  1  of  this  report. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  some  persons  have 
advocated  Federal  grants  to  States  for  education  in  general,  leaving 
to  the  States  the  determination  of  distribution  of  the  funds.  Other 
persons  have  expressed  support  of  the  idea  of  continuing  established 
programs  of  Federal  aid  and  instituting  others  to  meet  special  needs. 

This  study  shows  that  the  many  extensive  educational  activities 
directly  administered  by  the  Federal  Government  consist  principally 
of  education  for  the  national  defense.  The  vast  majority  of  Federal 
funds  expended  for  educational  purposes  are  used  for  war-  or  defense- 
incurred  programs.    These  include  the  provisions  for  the  education 
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of  veterans,  research  carried  out  at  institutions  of  higher  education 
under  contract  with  defense  agencies,  special  provisions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  dependents  of  military  personnel,  and  for  other  children 
in  defense  areas,  training  of  military  personnel  directly  by  Federal 
agencies  and  at  civilian  educational  institutions,  et  cetera.  This  re- 
port sets  forth  the  various  authorizations  for  Federal  educational 
programs  relating  to  the  national  defense  and  other  material  which 
might  be  used  in  a  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  need  for  a 
nniverscd  military  training  program  and  how  it  should  he  admin- 
istered. 

Tlie  question  relates  closely  to  the  question  of  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive Federal  policy  and  organization  for  education  and  to 
other  issues  stated  in  this  review.  It  also  relates  to  proposals  for  the 
expansion  of  the  Eeserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  discussed  in  part 
1  of  this  study.  Particularly  does  consideration  of  the  question  of 
the  desirability  of  universal  military  training  require  consideration 
of  the  question  of  the  amount  of  Federal  control  entailed  in  educa- 
tional programs  administered  directly  by  Federal  agencies,  in  com- 
parison with  accomplishment  of  Federal  educational  objectives 
through  educational  systems  and  institutions  maintained  under  State 
authority. 

This  involves  also  the  question  of  the  most  economical  method  of 
accomplishing  general  Federal  objectives  in  military,  technical,  and 
vocational  training.  The  Federal  Government  has  well-established 
programs  for  the  support  of  vocational  education  through  the  State 
school  systems.  It  has  been  brought  out  in  hearings  on  proposals 
for  universal  military  training  that  this  would  consist  largely  of 
technical  instruction.  The  present  study  shows  that  the  educational 
programs  of  the  defense  agencies  likewise  consist  largely  of  the  same 
kind  of  instruction.  The  findings  from  this  survey  lead  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  technical  training  sought  in  a  "universal  training" 
program  could  be  obtained  more  economically  through  an  enlarged 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  vocational  education.  Is 
the  increasing,  direct  administration  of  technical  training  and  other 
forms  of  education  by  Federal  departments  leading  to  an  actual  Fed- 
eral competition  instead  of  cooperation  with  the  States  in  this  field  ? 
Since,  as  this  study  shows,  the  defense  agencies  already  have  authority 
for  broad  and  diversified  educational  programs,  what  legislation,  if 
any,  is  needed  to  give  them  further  authority  in  this  field  ? 

Another  consideration  suggested  by  the  findings  from  this  study 
is  the  question  of  whether  Federal  promotion  of  education  could  he 
more  effectively  used  as  a  '•''hefore'''  rather  than  as  an  '"''after''  measure 
for  the  preventio7i  of  cnme.  One  of  the  important  educational  pro- 
grams described  in  this  report  is  that  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  inmates  of  Federal  penal  and  correctional  institutions. 
This  activity  operates  at  a  cost  of  over  half  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
in  addition  to  the  cost  of  conviction  of  the  prisoners  and  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  prisons  and  correctional  institutions. 

Probably  this  is  a  thoroughly  justifiable  expense.  It  provides  gen- 
eral and  vocational  education  to  enable  prison  inmates  to  acquire  such 
knowledge  and  occupational  skills  as  will  enable  them  to  adjust  to 
society  and  earn  a  livelihood  upon  release. 
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Nevertheless,  although  some  persons  have  declared  that  many  edu- 
cated people  have  become  criminals,  other  persons  believe  that  the 
provision  of  adequate  educational  opportunities  and  guidance  for 
exceptional  children  through  Federal-State  cooperative  programs 
would  greatly  reduce  crime. 

Some  other  findings  and  conclusions  from  the  present  study  are  the 
following. 

The  survey  reveals  the  existence  of  no  Federal  provisions  for  a 
number  of  Federal  progi'ams  which  have  been  proposed  by  certain 
groups,  including  the  following  activities : 

(a)  A  general  Federal  educational  extension  service,  or  a  labor 
education  extension  service,  comparable  to  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion service ; 

(h)  Federal  aid  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  public 
libraries,  or  for  library  service  demonstrations ; 

(c)  Extension  of  Federal  contracts  for  research  at  educational 
institutions  specifically  to  the  field  of  research  in  education  itself ; 

(d)  Federal  participation  in  the  development  of  community 
colleges ; 

(e)  Administrative  reorganization  or  extension  of  the  scope  of 
the  Federal-State  rehabilitation  program  for  nonveteran 
civilians; 

(/)  A  permanent,  general  program  of  federally  financed 
scholarships. 

One  of  the  most  significant  findings  from  this  study  is  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  expenditure  for  Federal  educational 
activities  is  expenditure  for  the  promotion  of  education  as  such.  Very 
little  of  the  total  expenditure  is  for  the  primary  purpose  of  "Federal 
aid  to  education."  Generally  the  expenditures  are  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  educational  objectives  of  Federal  agencies  which  are 
promotional  to  the  primary  objectives  of  those  agencies.  This  study 
has  revealed  little  evidence  that  Federal  agencies  are  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  of  their  respective  programs  on  education  in 
general  in  the  United  States,  although  these  effects  are  far-reaching. 
The  study  shows  that  a  large  number  of  primarily  noneducational 
Federal  agencies  are  administering  educational  programs  without 
the  control  of  a  coordinating  Federal  policy,  but  usually  with  direct 
control  by  these  agencies  over  the  educational  programs  which  they 
administer. 

Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  Federal  expenditure  for 
educational  purposes  is  for  the  general  promotion  of  education  at  all 
levels  in  the  United  States.  This  small  percentage  (less  than  1  per- 
cent in  1950)  is  administered  by  the  Office  of  Education.  This  rela- 
tively subordinate  general  educational  agency  has  little  or  no  statu- 
tory responsibility  or  authority  concerning  the  many  special  educa- 
tional programs  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

B.  Summary  of  the  Analysis  and  Classification  of  the  Programs 

The  several  parts  of  this  report  are  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
committees  and  Members  of  Congress  as  a  readily  available  source  of 
information  and  analysis  basic  to  the  consideration  of  specific  legis- 
lative proposals.    While  the  report  is  not  prepared  primarily  for  con- 
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tinuous  reading,  it  nevertheless  offers  the  reader  an  over-all  picture  of 
what  the  Federal  Government  is  doing  in  the  field  of  education,  rele- 
vant legislative  issues,  and  other  related  matters.  To  promote  a 
thorough  understanding  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  the  report  presents  a  number  of 
summaries. 

Part  I  contains  a  summary  of  educational  issues  before  Congress 
and  certain  related  material.  Part  2  contains  a  summary  of  criticisms 
and  recommendations  concerning  Federal  policies  in  education.  Part 
3  contains  a  summary  of  Federal  educational  activities  as  a  whole,  and 
agencies.  Each  of  the  following  four  chapters  of  the  report  contains 
a  summary  of  the  analysis  and  classification  of  the  programs  from  a 
particular  viewpoint.  While  the  essence  of  each  of  these  chapters 
appears  in  its  introductory  paragraphs,  as  an  added  service  to  the 
reader  these  statements  and  some  additional  details  are  here  consoli- 
dated into  the  following  single  summary  of  the  analysis  and  classi- 
fication of  the  programs. 

METHODS  or  ADMINISTRATION 

Federal  educational  activities  are  administered  in  a  number  of 
different  ways.  In  some  cases  a  single  Federal  agency  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  carrying  out  the  activity.  In  other  cases  the  Federal  agency 
bearing  the  principal  responsibility  draws  upon  other  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, or  institutions  for  administrative  assistance — often  with 
respect  to  only  certain  phases  of  the  activity. 

Some  of  the  activities  are  cooperative  undertakings  of  Federal  and 
State  agencies ;  others  take  the  form  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States 
or  their  political  subdivisions  with  a  minimum  of  Federal  administra- 
tive participation.  Some  of  the  Federal  objectives  are  accomplished 
through  formal  contract  between  Federal  agencies  and  other  agencies 
or  institutions.  Some  are  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments. Occasionally  the  administration  of  the  program  involves 
a  combination  of  tw^o  or  more  of  these  methods,  or  still  other  measures. 
Examples  of  activities  administered  by  each  of  these  methods  follow : 

Activities  administered  by  a  single  Federal  agency — in-service  train- 
ing for  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue;  operation  of 
Army  service  schools;  operation  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Activities  administered  hy  a  Federal  agency  with  aid  from  other 
agencies^  organizations^  or  institutions — the  educational  exchange  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  State ;  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
program ;  citizenship  education  for  candidates  for  naturalization,  pro- 
moted by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

Federal-State  cooperative  programs — cooperative  extension  work  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics;  vocational  education  of  less  than 
college  grade,  administered  by  the  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency,  and  by  State  boards  for  vocational  education;  civil 
aviation  education  promoted  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 

Federal  grants  and  noncoritractual  financial  aids — appropriations 
for  the  further  endowment  and  maintenance  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges; financial  aid  to  schools  in  federally  affected  areas,  under  Public 
Laws  815  and  874,  Eighty-first  Congress,  second  session ;  Public  Health 
Service  grants  to  medical  and  graduate  schools  for  research. 
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Contracts  between  Federal  agencies  o.nd  otiier  agencies  and  institu- 
tions— contracts  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  with  educational 
institutions  for  research;  contracts  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
with  educational  institutions  for  the  education  of  veterans. 

Activities  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  foreign  governments — 
exchange  of  teachers  and  trainees ;  other  educational  exchanges  with 
foreign  countries;  reorientation  program  for  the  Japanese  and 
Ryukyuan  peoples. 

LEVELS  OF  EDUCATION   CONCERNED 

In  their  entirety  Federal  educational  activities  are  concerned  with 
all  levels  of  education  from  kindergarten  through  graduate  courses 
at  the  Nation's  leading  universities.  Relatively  few  of  the  individual 
programs,  however,  are  concerned  w^ith  education  at  all  levels.  Some 
deal  onl}^  with  education  at  the  elmentary  and  secondary  levels,  while 
a  much  larger  number  are  concerned  only  with  higher  education. 
Many  of  the  activities  are  at  the  level  of  post-secondary  education 
not  associated  with  colleges  or  universities  nor  identifiable  as  being 
of  a  level  equivalent  to  that  of  college  or  university  courses. 

Since  many  of  the  educational  programs  of  Federal  agencies  are 
not  carried  out  within  nor  in  direct  connection  with  educational  in- 
stitutions, the  educational  levels  of  these  programs  is  often  not  defi- 
nitely determinable  and  can  be  only  roughly  estimated. 

None  of  the  programs  deals  exclusively,  but  mttny  are  concerned 
in  part,  with  elementary  education.  In-service  training  of  civilian 
employees  and  of  military  personnel  is  the  principal  constituent  of 
Federal  activity  in  the  field  of  post-secondary  education  not  fixable 
at  college  or  university  level. 

Some  Federal  agencies  make  arrangements  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  the  training  of  civilian  or  military  personnel. 
Others  enter  into  agreements  with  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
carrying  out  of  research  projects.  A  number  of  Federal  agencies 
themselves  operate  specialized  institutions  of  higher  education.  Some 
Federal  educational  programs  not  connected  with  colleges  or  univer- 
sities are  operated  at  a  level  equivalent  to  that  of  courses  at  such 
institutions. 

Federal  programs  concerned  with  education  in  general  are  few  in 
comparison  with  the  number  concerned  with  specific  educational  levels. 

Examples  of  activities  at  each  of  the  different  levels  follow : 

Programs  concerned  with  elementary  education  (in  part) — the 
operation  of  Army  service  schools  and  off-duty  educational  progi'ams, 
the  Navy  "information  and  education"  program,  and  off-duty  educa- 
tion in  the  Air  Force ;  education  of  Indian  children  in  schools  under 
the  JBureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Activities  in  the  field  of  secondary  education  (in  part) — the  opera- 
tion of  Army  and  Navy  service  schools  and  Air  Force  apprentice  and 
technical  training  programs;  instruction  at  the  Coast  Guard  training 
station;  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  program  in  secondary 
schools ;  education  for  inmates  of  Federal  penal  institutions. 

Programs  of  post-secondary  education  (in  part) — in-service  train- 
ing of  civilian  personnel  of  many  Federal  agencies ;  provision  for  the 
education  of  veterans;  the  technical  assistance  program  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration. 
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Activities  concerned  with  higher  education — operation  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  the  Naval  Academy,  the  Air  University, 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy,  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  National  War  College,  the  Naval  War  College,  the  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College,  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Graduate  School,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
Graduate  School,  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy ;  support  of  Howard 
University ;  utilization  of  institutions  of  higher  education  by  Federal 
agencies  for  research  and  for  the  training  of  personnel,  civilian  and 
military. 

Activities  concerned  with  education  at  all  levels — educational  proj- 
ects of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs;  training  in  service 
schools  of  the  Armed  Forces ;  education  of  inmates  of  Federal  penal 
institutions ;  exhibits  and  advisory  services  of  constituent  agencies  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  the  general  services  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  AREAS  AFFECTED 

Some  Federal  educational  activities  are  carried  out  exclusively  on 
Federal  properties,  principally  in  the  United  States;  others  on  both 
Federal  and  non-Federal  properties  in  this  country.  Some  of  the 
programs  are  extended  to  or  particularly  affect  the  Territories  and 
outlying  possessions  of  the  United  States.  Several  of  the  programs 
are  carried  out  in  occupied  areas  of  other  countries,  but  a  much  larger 
number  take  place  in,  or  particularly  affect,  other  countries  in  general. 

While  the  indirect  effects  of  activities  carried  out  exclusively  or 
almost  entirely  on  Federal  properties  may  be  Nation-wide  or  world- 
wide, the  effects  upon  the  areas  of  the 'Federal  properties  utilized  are 
direct  and  definite.  This  group  of  activities  relates  chiefly  to  the 
training  of  personnel,  civilian  or  military. 

The  majority  of  Federal  educational  activities  are  carried  out  on 
both  Federal  and  non-Federal  properties  in  the  United  States.  At 
least  eight  Federal  departments  and  independent  agencies  operate 
educational  programs  in  or  in  relationship  with  the  local  governments 
of  occupied  areas  of  other  countries.  A  majority  of  the  departments 
and  agencies  carry  out  some  educational  activities  in  other  countries 
as  a  whole,  or  perform  services  involving  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries in  general. 

Examples  of  activities  within  the  several  classifications  with  respect 
to  geographical  areas  follow  : 

Activities  exclusively  or  almost  entirely  on  Federal  froperties^  prin- 
cipally in  the  United  States — the  operation  of  service  schools  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  operation  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
National  Academy ;  staff  training  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

Activities  on  Federal  and  non-Federal  properties  in  the  United 
States — operation  of  the  program  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  of 
the  Department  of  State;  the  school  savings  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury ;  special  training  projects  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Activities  in  or  particidarly  affecting  the  T erritories  and  insular 
possessions — Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  activities;  Federal  re- 
search projects  utilizing  educational  institutions;  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice grants  to  educational  institutions. 
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Activities  in  occupied  areas  of  other  countries — the  Department  of 
the  Army's  reorientation  program  for  the  Japanese  and  Ryukyuan 
peoples;  international  exchange  of  teachers  and  trainees. 

Activities  in  or  particularly  affecting  other  countries  as  a  whole — 
operation  of  overseas  information  centers  by  the  Department  of  State, 
training  of  foreign  nationals  in  the  United  States  by  various  Federal 
agencies. 

TYPES  AND  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  AETECTED 

As  a  whole,  Federal  educational  activities  directly  or  indirectly 
affect  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States,  its  Territories  and 
insular  possessions,  and  many  peoples  in  other  lands.  Many  of  the 
programs,  however,  chiefly  affect  only  special  groups  or  types  of  per- 
sons. Important  special  groups  affected  are  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  Federal  civilian  personnel,  veterans,  Indians  or  other  native 
ethnic  groups,  and  foreign  nationals.  Some  of  the  programs  are  for 
other  special  groups  or  types  of  persons,  and  some  are  for  the  national 
citizenry  in  general.  The  number  of  persons  directly  affected  by  the 
different  programs  varies  widely,  ranging  all  the  way  from  a  single 
individual  to  millions  of  people. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  programs  operates  for  the  benefit  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces.  These  are  concentrated  in  but  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
In-service  training  is  the  principal  constituent  of  Federal  educational 
activities  for  the  benefit  of  civilian  employees  of  the  Government. 
The  programs  for  veterans  are  very  important  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  millions  of  persons  affected,  as  well  as  from  other  viewpoints. 

Other  special  groups  particularly  affected  by  certain  Federal  edu- 
cational programs  include  teachers  and  students,  engineers,  miners, 
farmers,  meteorologists,  skilled  laborers  in  general,  Negroes,  and  law- 
enforcement  officers. 

Activities  aimed  directly  at  benefits  to  segments  of  the  population 
so  large  as  to  include  practically  everyone  may  be  considered  to  be 
carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  national  citizenry  in  general. 

Examples  of  activities  in  the  several  classifications  with  respect  to 
types  and  numbers  of  persons  affected  follow : 

Programs  for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces — practi- 
cally all  of  the  educational  programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
except  those  for  civilian  personnel ;  Federal  provisions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  in  federally  affected  areas  (very  largely). 

Programs  for  the  benefit  of  Federal  civilian  personnel — in-service 
training  programs  of  many  Federal  agencies;  Federal  provisions  for 
the  education  of  children  in  federally  affected  areas  (in  part). 

Programs  for  veterans^  Indians^  foreign  nationals^  and  other  special 
groups — the  educational  and  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  for 
veterans,  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administration ;  medical  edu- 
cation provided  the  staffs  of  veterans'  hospitals ;  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Indians  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior;  the  international  educational  exchange  program. 

Activities  for  the  benefit  of  the  national  citizenry  in  general — dis- 
charge of  the  basic  statutory  functions  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
Federal  Security  Agency;  the  Federal-State  program  of  vocational 
education :  various  Federal  research  projects  carried  out  at  educa- 
tional institutions. 


II.  METHODS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Fedenil  educational  programs  are  administered  in  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent wa3's.  In  some  cases  a  single  Federal  agency  bears  the  respon- 
sibilit}^  for  carrying  out  the  activity.  In  other  cases  the  Federal  agen- 
cy bearing  the  principal  responsibility  draws  upon  other  agencies, 
organizations,  or  institutions  for  administrative  assistance — often 
with  respect  to  only  certain  phases  of  the  activity. 

Some  of  the  activities  are  cooperative  undertakings  of  Federal  and 
State  agencies;  otliers  take  the  form  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
States  or  their  political  subdivisions  with  a  minimum  of  Federal  ad- 
ministrative participation.  Some  of  the  Federal  objectives  are  accom- 
plished through  formal  contract  between  Federal  agencies  and  other 
agencies  or  institutions.  Some  are  carried  out  in  cooperation  with 
foreign  governments.  Occasionally  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram involves  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  methods,  or  still 
other  measures.  A  review  of  some  of  the  more  important,  typical,  or 
otherwise  noteworthy  programs  from  the  viewpoint  of  each  of  these 
various  methods  of  administration  follows.  .The  classification  of  the 
activities  has  been  determined  by  their  principal  characteristics  from 
an  administrative  viewpoint,  as  indicated  by  information  obtained 
from  the  agency  having  the  chief  administrative  responsibility. 

A.  Programs  Administered  by  a  Single  Federal  Agency 

An  outstanding  educational  activity  administered  solely  by  the 
Department  of  State  is  the  departmental  and  foreign  service  training 
in  the  Foreign  Service  Institute.  The  Department  of  State  also  solely 
administers  several  otlier  educational  pursuits.  The  Department  of 
the  Treasury  alone  administers  its  in-service  training  school  for  cus- 
toms officials  in  New  York  City,  in-service  training  for  employees  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  and  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Training  Station  at 
Groton,  Conn. 

Except  for  over-all  supervision  bj^  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  the 
Department  of  the  Army  bears  the  entire  administrative  responsi- 
bility for  the  operation  of  the  National  War  College,  although  its 
program  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  Under 
policy  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  Department  of  the 
Army  likewise  achninisters  the  Armed  Forces  Information  School 
which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  for  the  several  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  Department  also  solely  administers  the  Army  language 
school  and  the  entire  Army  service  school  system,  besides  a  school  for 
civilian  personnel  administration  and  practically  all  of  the  activity 
specifically  termed  the  "Army  education  program.'' 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  assumes  sole  administrative  respon- 
sibility for  in-service  training  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Department, 
the  operation  of  naval  air  technical  training  schools  and  the  Naval 
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School  of  Aviation  Medicine,  residency  and  intern  training  in  naval 
hospitals,  enlisted  personnel  training  in  service  schools,  fleet  train- 
ing activities,  and  the  operation  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
Md.  The  Department  also  operates  without  administrative  assis- 
tance the  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  recruit  training,  and  some  other 
educational  activities.  As  a  branch  of  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps 
solely  administers  the  Marine  Corps  Institute,  Marine  Corps  officer 
schools,  and  technical  training  for  enlisted  personnel. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  the  administrative  responsibili- 
ties for  in-service  training  and  apprentice  training  of  civilian  per- 
sonnel, the  major  portion  of  the  oif-duty  educational  program,  and 
the  Air  Force  technical  training  program  lie  solely  within  the  De- 
partment. The  Air  University  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala., 
administers  the  senior  service  schools  of  the  Air  Force  including  the 
Air  War  College,  the  Air  Command  and  Staff  School,  the  School 
of  Aviation  Medicine,  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  Exten- 
sion Course  Institute.  The  Air  University  alone  also  administers 
the  Human  Resources  Research  Institute  and  the  Research  Studies 
Institute. 

The  Department  of  Justice  solely  administers  most  of  its  educa- 
tional programs,  including  those  for  inmates  of  Federal  penal  institu- 
tions, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  National  Academy  and 
in-service  agent  training,  and  correspondence  training  for  field  per- 
sonnel and  the  Border  Patrol  Training  School  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  directly 
administers  a  part  of  its  program  of  Indian  education,  the  entire  em- 
ployee-safety and  mine-safety  training  programs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  departmental  management  training  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  solely  administers  its 
graduate  school,  orientation  and  training  of  departmental  employ- 
ees, and  demonstrations  of  grades  and  standards  for  agricultural 
commodities. 

Programs  administered  solely  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in- 
clude the  junior  engineer,  soils  analysis,  and  aerial  surveying  training 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  in-service  training  in  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration,  operation  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
upgrading,  specialist,  and  correspondence  courses  given  by  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  and  operation  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards Graduate  School.  The  Department  of  Labor  solely  adminis- 
ters its  in-service  training  activities,  and  its  training  program  for 
State  safety  inspectors. 

In  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion carries  out  alone  its  in-service  training  program  for  professional 
employees,  and  the  Office  of  Education  solely  discharges  its  basic 
statutory  responsibilities.  The  Public  Health  Service  directly  pro- 
vides education  for  child  patients  of  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Carville, 
La.,  research  fellowships  for  medicallj^  trained  personnel,  instruc- 
tion for  psychiatric  aides  and  students  anesthesiology,  and  training 
in  public-health  work.  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  alone  administei-s  its 
training  programs  for  attendants,  interns  and  residents,  and  student 
nurses. 

In  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
National  Air  Museum.  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  National 
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Zoological  Park,  and  National  Museum,  as  agencies,  administer  solely 
their  respective  educational  programs. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  carries  out  alone  its  program  of 
medical  education  for  the  professional  and  technical  staffs  of  its 
hospitals. 

Besides  a  number  of  in-service  training  activities,  two  outstanding 
educational  programs  solely  administered  by  other  independent  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  the  provision  of  loans  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  to  educational  institutions  for  student  housing,  and 
the  operation  of  the  Canal  Zone  public  schools  by  the  Bureau  of 
Civil  Affairs  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  the  legislative  establishment,  the  Library  of  Congress  without 
administrative  aid  from  other  agencies  or  institutions  operates  the 
Library  proper,  maintains  the  National  Union  Catalog,  and  provides 
the  services  of  the  law  library,  the  distribution  of  printed  catalog 
cards  and  technical  publications,  and  the  loan  of  "talking  books"  to 
adult  blind  persons  throughout  the  Nation.  The  United  States  Bo- 
tanic Garden  and  the  United  States  Government  Printing  Oflfice  both 
solely  administer  their  educational  activities. 

The  several  departments  of  the  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  alone  administer  their  respective  in-service  training  and 
other  educational  programs.  The  Board  of  Education  bears  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  the  operation  of  the  public  schools  and  other  educa- 
tional institutions  for  which  it  has  responsibility.  The  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  solely  administers  the  school  program  for  children  under 
its  care. 

B.  Activities  Ad]mixistered  by  a  Federal  Agexcy  With  Aid  From 
Other  Agexcies,  Organizations,  or  Institutions 
• 

Many  Federal  educational  programs  can  be  placed  in  the  category 
of  those  administered  by  a  Federal  agency  with  aid  from  other  agen- 
cies, organizations,  or  institutions  in  the  United  States.  The  extent 
of  the  administrative  aid  varies  all  the  way  from  another  agency's 
cariying  practically  equal  responsibility  for  the  activity  to  a  mere 
informal  administrative  cooperation  on  the  part  of  other  agencies, 
organizations,  or  institutions.  Some  outstanding  activities  in  this 
category  (exclusive  of  Federal-State  cooperative  programs,  which 
are  separately  considered  in  this  report)  are  the  following : 

The  Department  of  State  receives  extensive  assistance  from  the 
Office  of  Education  (of  the  Federal  Securitj^  Agency)  and  other  agen- 
cies in  administering  its  program  of  educational  exchange  with  other 
countries.  The  Technical  Cooperation  Administration  (of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State)  utilizes  the  services  of  many  other  Federal  agencies  in 
carrying  out  the  Point  Four  training  program. 

Educational  organizations  help  the  United  States  Savings  Bonds 
Division  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  promote  its  school  sav- 
ings program. 

Although  the  Department  of  the  Army  handles  administrative  and 
fiscal  maintenance  of  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  its 
educational  program  is  administered  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
through  the  Departments  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  generally  administers  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  but  the  Air  Force  furnishes  about  80  officers 
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for  its  operation.  The  Army  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  pro- 
gram is  a  Federal-institutional  cooperative  activity.  Training  con- 
nected with  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  is  a  joint  en- 
deavor of  the  Departments  of  State,  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  The 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Veterans'  Administration  give  aid  to 
the  Army  in  administering  its  apprenticeship  program  at  Ordnance 
installations.  A  number  of  other  Federal  and  private  agencies  help 
the  Army  carry  out  its  reorientation  program  for  Japanese  and. 
Ryukyuan  peoples. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  carries  out  an  intern  program  for 
executive  development  with  the  cooperation  of  George  Washington 
and  American  Universities  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Civilian  medical 
schools  assist  the  Navy  in  training  selected  naval  personnel  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery.  The  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  makes  arrange- 
ments with  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country  for  the 
training  of  naval  officer  candidates. 

The  Continental  Air  Command  and  a  number  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities cooperate  in  carrying  out  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  program,  certain  elements  of  the  off-duty  educational 
program  for  Air  Force  personnel,  and  research  training  for  technical, 
scientific,  and  professional  personnel  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  public  schools  throughout  the  United  States  cooperate  in 
providing  citizenship  education  for  candidates  for  naturalization. 

The  motion-picture  instructional  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
(Department  of  the  Interior)  is  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  mineral 
and  allied  industrial  agencies.  The  fishery  technological  research 
fellowship  program  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  administered 
through  cooperative  fellowship  arrangements  between  that  agency 
and  educational  institutions.  * 

The  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  (Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture)  carries  out  part  of  its  program  of  research 
through  cooperative  arrangements  with  colleges  and  universities.  The 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration  and  rural  high  schools  and 
agricultural  colleges  cooperate  in  holding  demonstrations  of  tobacco- 
producing  methods  on  farms,  and  in  other  rural  situations. 

Each  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor  cooperatively 
administers  with  the  Department  of  State  several  programs  for  the 
training  of  foreign  nationals. 

In  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  the  Office  of  Education  adminis- 
ters in  cooperation  with  many  other  Federal  agencies  a  program  of 
cataloging  United  States  Government  films.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of  the  Army,  respec- 
tively, the  Office  of  Education  arranges  for  the  exchange  of  teachers 
and  trainees  with  occupied  areas  of  Europe  and  of  Japan.  In  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  State,  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  and  the  Canadian  Education  Association,  the  Office  of 
Education  operates  the  program  of  exchange  of  teachers,  trainees, 
and  students  with  other  countries.  The  Office  of  Education  has  also 
assisted  the  General  Services  Administration  in  administering  sur- 
plus-proDerty  utilization  for  educational  purposes.  The  Public 
Health  Service  administers  mental-health  consultation  and  demon- 
stration services  in  cooperation  with  training  institutions  and  pro- 
fessional organizations  in  the  field  of  mental  health. 
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The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  carries  out  several  of  its  educa- 
tional activities — for  example,  forestry  studies  and  demonstrations — 
in  cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  with  nongovern- 
mental agencies,  such  as  farmers'  organizations. 

Educational  activities  of  other  independent  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministered with  some  assistance  from  other  agencies,  organizations, 
or  institutions  include  the  administrative  intern  program  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  orientation  program  f  or  displaced 
persons  and  expellee  refugees  provided  by  the  Displaced  Persons 
Commission. 

C.  Federal-State  Cooperative  Programs 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  responsible  for  the  Federal 
aspects  of  administering  many  Federal-State  cooperative  programs 
in  the  field  of  education.  Several  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  also  participate  in  administering  programs  of  this  type.  In 
most  cases  the  Federal-State  cooperative  arrangements  are  formal 
in  character;  but  in  some  cases  they  are  informal,  even  though  close 
cooperation  exists.  Often  other  agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions also  cooperate  with  the  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  carrying 
out  these  programs.  In  some  cases  the  administration  of  the  activi- 
ties includes  contractual  arrangements  (which  are  separately  con- 
sidered in  this  study). 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  extensive  and  varied  research 
programs  of  the  constituent  agencies  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Administration  are  generally  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  other 
State  agencies,  educational  institutions,  and  organizations.  The 
resj^onsibilities  and  working  agreements  between  the  Federal  agency 
and  each  cooperator  are  usually  covered  by  cooperative  agreements 
or  memorancla  of  understanding.  The  research  programs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  are  sim- 
ilarly administered.  Cooperative  extension  work  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics  is  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
the  aid  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  the  Federal,  State,  and 
county  governments  sharing  the  cost.  The  extension  program  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and  educational  work  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  are  carried  out  cooperatively  by  these 
agencies  and  the  Federal  and  State  extension  services. 

In  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  the  Office  of  Education  cooperates 
with  State  boards  for  vocational  education  in  administering,  as  a 
Federal-State  cooperative  program,  the  Federal  vocational  education 
acts  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
carries  out  a  settler-assistance  educational  program  in  cooperation 
with  the  agricultural  extension  services  of  cooperating  States.  Train- 
ing and  research  in  wildlife  are  carried  out  through  wildlife-research 
units,  at  colleges  and  universities,  established  through  cooperative 
action  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  State  conservation 
departments. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  department  of  education  of  the  several  States  together 
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carry  out  a  Nation-wide  program  of  civil  aviation  education.  The 
operation  of  the  State  marine  schools  is  a  Federal-State  activity,  the 
cooperating  Federal  agency  being  the  Maritime  Commission. 

A  small  portion  of  the  "Army  education  program"  is  administered 
through  Federal-State  cooperation,  whereby  Army  servicemen  in 
some  areas  attend  tuition-free  public  schools  and  colleges. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Office  of  Education  (in  the  Federal 
Security  Agency),  the  State  apprenticeship  agencies,  State  boards  of 
education  and  local  vocational  schools,  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  administers  its  program  for  the  promotion 
of  apprenticeship  and  other  on-the-job  training  in  the  skilled  trades. 
The  staff -training  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  is 
a  Federal-State  cooperative  enterprise  for  employees  of  State  and 
local  offices. 

Several  of  the  programs  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  carried 
out  in  part  through  contract  with  educational  institutions  are  admin- 
istered with  the  assistance  of  State  agencies. 

D.  Federal  Grants  and  NoNCON-ntACTUAL  Financial  Aids 

The  Federal  Security  Agency  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
administer  a  number  of  Federal  grants  and  other  noncontractual 
financial  payments  in  aid  to  educational  activities.  Such  grants  and 
payments  are  made  to  States  or  to  State  agencies,  and  to  other  agencies, 
organizations,  and  institutions. 

Outstanding  among  these  Federal  payments  are  the  appropria- 
tions "for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  maintenance"  of  the 
land-grant  colleges,  administered  by  the  Federal  Security  Administra- 
tor through  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Also  outstanding  are 
the  Federal  allotments  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education 
under  the  Federal  vocational  education  acts,  which  require  dollar- 
for-dollar  matching  of  Federal  with  State  or  local  funds.  Under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874  of  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress the  Office  of  Education  administers  a  program  of  financial  aid 
to  schools  in  federally  affected  areas.  This  is  a  large  program  giving 
aid  to  many  localities. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  administers  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  State  boards  of  vocational  education  for  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  civilians. 

The  Public  Health  Service  grants  Federal  funds  to  institutions,  or- 
ganizations, and  official  health  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  cancer- 
control  projects,  and  to  educational  institutions  for  the  construction 
of  facilities  for  cancer  and  cardiovascular  research.  The  Service  also 
administers  a  program  of  grants  to  medical  schools  and  graduate 
schools  for  cancer,  heart,  dental,  mental  health,  and  general  research. 
It  also  makes  grants  for  teaching  in  the  fields  of  cancer,  heart,  and 
mental  health,  and  grants  to  be  matched  by  the  States  for  training  of 
State  and  local  public-health  personnel. 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  makes 
certain  grants  to  responsible  State  agencies  for  graduate  education  of 
physicians,  nurses,  medical  social  workers,  nutritionists,  and  thera- 
pists. 

Since  1879  Congress  has  made  continuous  and  increasing  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  Howard  University  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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With  minor  exceptions,  25  percent  of  all  money  received  from  the 
national  forests  during  each  fiscal  year  is  paid  to  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories for  the  benefit  of  schools  and  roads  of  the  county  in  which  the 
national  forests  are  situated.  The  Federal  Government  also  pays  to 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  as  income  to  their  common-school  funds,  a 
Droportionate  share  of  the  gross  receipts  from  the  national  forests  in 
those  States. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
makes  payments  to  States  for  agricultural  research  carried  out  at  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  of  land-grant  colleges.  The  Depart- 
ment also  gives  financial  aid  to  States  for  the  operation  of  the  national 
school-lunch  program. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  has  carried  out  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  advancing  Federal  funds  to  local  governmental 
agencies  for  the  planning  of  public  works,  including  schools  and 
other  educational  facilities. 

E.  Contracts  Between  Federal  Agencies  and  Other  Agencies  and 

Institutions 

An  increasingly  important  and  widely  utilized  method  of  admin- 
istration of  Federal  educational  programs  is  that  of  contract  between 
a  Federal  agency  and  other  agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions. 
Most  of  these  Federal  contracts  are  with  colleges  and  universities. 
Some  are  with  State  agencies. 

Most  of  the  departments  and  a  number  of  the  independent  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  contracts  of  this  kind.  Particularly 
is  this  method  of  administration  of  educational  programs  utilized  by 
the  Departments  of  State,  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  Veterans'  Administration.  A  summary  of  the  more 
outstanding  programs  of  this  type  as  carried  out  by  all  the  agencies 
follows. 

The  Department  of  State  has  contracts  with  other  agencies,  col- 
leges, universities,  and  educational  organizations  for  the  administra- 
tion of  certain  phases  of  practically  all  of  its  large  educational  under- 
takings in  relations  with  other  countries.  These  include  the  educa- 
tional exchange  program,  the  operation  of  United  States  information 
centers  and  binational  American  centers  abroad,  and  the  Point  Four 
training  program  of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration.  Some 
of  the  training  provided  through  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  is  ac- 
complished by  contract  with  universities. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  (Department  of  the  Treasury)  pro- 
vides specialized  training  for  some  of  its  officers  by  contract  with 
educational  institutions. 

The  Departments  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  have  similar  con- 
tractual arrangements  with  educational  institutions  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  certain  objectives.  The  two  principal  purposes  for  which 
these  contracts  are  entered  into  are  training  of  personnel  and  per- 
formance of  research.  Among  these  programs  the  Army  has  special 
contracts  for  language  and  area  training,  the  Navy  for  medical  and 
postgraduate  courses,  and  the  Air  P'orce  for  training  of  personnel  to 
carry  out  research  projects. 
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The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
provides  for  the  education  of  Indian  children  partly  by  contract  with 
State  departments  of  education  and  local  school  authorities. 

Besides  its  extensive  arrangements  for  cooperative  research  activi- 
ties at  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  land-grant  colleges,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  enters  into  formal  contracts  with  some  of 
these  and  other  institutions  for  research  in  some  cases. 

Contracts  with  educational  institutions  entered  into  by  bureaus  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  include  those  for  training  foreign  na- 
tionals in  census  taking,  research  in  radio  and  certain  "classified" 
projects  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  scholarship 
and  meteorological  research  programs  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

All  of  the  programs  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  reviewed  in 
this  report  (its  fellowship  and  off -site  research  programs,  special 
training,  and  provisions  for  elementary  and  high-school  education  in 
AEC  communities)  are  operated  wholly  or  in  part  under  contract  with 
colleges  and  universities,  local  school  districts,  or  other  agencies.  In 
some  cases  the  contract  arrangements  are  indirect  through  other 
agencies. 

Part  of  the  training  of  personnel  of  the  Public  Health  Service  is 
through  contract  with  educational  and  medical  institutions  outside  the 
Service. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  makes  contractual  payments  to 
land-grant  colleges  for  fertilizer  research  and  demonstrations,  to  State 
departments  of  education  for  certain  advisory  services,  to  college  re- 
search bureaus  for  specific  studies,  and  to  local  school  authorities  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  construction  workers. 

The  educational  and  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  are  carried  out  through  contractual  arrange- 
ments with  educational  institutions  which  receive  payment  for  tuition 
for  veterans  and  for  books  and  supplies  furnished  veteran  students. 

Activities  of  other  Federal  agencies  carried  out  through  contract 
with  educational  institutions  include  research  projects  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  synthetic-rubber  research  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  and  provisions  for  language  and  area 
study  by  employees  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

F.  Activities  Carried  Out  in  Cooperation  With  Foreign 
Governments 

A  number  of  Federal  departments  and  independent  agencies  par- 
ticipate in  educational  programs  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
governments  of  other  countries.  Usually  the  administration  of  these 
programs  involves  the  Department  of  State  and  one  or  more  other 
Federal  agencies.  Frequently  there  is  a  transfer  of  funds  from  the 
Department  of  State  to  another  Federal  agency  administering  certain 
phases  of  the  program. 

In  the  Depai-tment  of  State  the  Office  of  Educational  Exchange, 
Office  of  International  Information,  and  Technical  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration all  work  with  foreign  governments  for  the  promotion  of 
educational  exchanges,  operation  of  United  States  information  centers 
and  binational  American  centers,  advancing  technical  cooperation  and 
other  educational  projects. 
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The  Department  of  the  Army  administers  its  reorientation  program 
for  the  Japanese  and  Ryukyuan  peoples  in  cooperation  with  local  gov- 
ernments in  Japan  and  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Geological  Survey,  and  Office 
of  Territories,  all  provide  specialized  training  in  their  respective  fields 
of  interest  for  foreign  nationals  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
State  and  other  countries.  The  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  likewise  provides  training  in 
agricultural  matters  for  foreign  nationals. 

In  the  Department  of  Commerce,  agencies  providing  training  for 
foreign  nationals  in  cooperation  with  other  countries  include  the 
Census  Bureau,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Office  of  Business  Economics,  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  Weather  Bureau.  In  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Office  of  International  Labor  Affairs  and  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  engage  in  cooperative  undertakings  of  this  type. 

The  Office  of  Education  (in  the  Federal  Security  Agency)  coop- 
erates with  local  governments  in  occupied  areas  and  with  other  coun- 
tries and  the  Department  of  State  in  carrying  out  the  international 
exchange  of  teachers,  trainees,  and  students. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission,  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  provide  training  for 
foreign  nationals  under  the  international  educational  exchange  pro- 
gram. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  also  participates  in  the  program  of 
technical  assistance  generally  administered  by  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration  with  assistance  from  governments  receiving  Mar- 
shall-plan aid. 

Together  with  the  exchange  bureaus  of  many  foreign  governments, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  administers  an  extensive  exchange  of 
scientific,  literary,  and  Government  publications. 


III.  LEVELS  OF  EDUCATION  CONCERNED 

In  their  entirety,  Federal  educational  activities  are  concerned  with 
all  levels  of  education  from  kindergarten  through  graduate  courees 
at  the  Nation's  leading  universities.  Relatively  few  of  the  individual 
programs,  however,  are  concerned  with  education  at  all  levels.  Some 
deal  only  with  education  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  while 
a  much  larger  number  are  concerned  only  with  higher  education. 
Many  of  the  activities  are  at  the  level  of  postsecondary  education. 

The  terms  "elementary"  and  "secondary"  education  are  too  widely 
used  and  generally  understood  to  need  explanation  in  this  report. 
The  meaning  of  the  term  "postsecondary  education"  is  fairly  obvious. 
It  is  used  in  this  report  to  denote  courses  generally  pursued  by  per- 
sons having  a  background  of  secondary  education,  or  courses  generally 
requiring  such  an  educational  background,  or  courses  conducted  at  a 
level  of  difficulty  above  that  of  secondary  education.  It  is  recognized 
that  the  meaning  of  the  term  "higher  education"  is  somewhat  indefi 
nite.  It  is  used  herein  generally  to  denote  courses  at  recognized  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  or  study  definitely  at  the  equivalent  edu- 
cational level.  In  this  study  the  use  of  the  term  "postsecondary 
education"  is  distinguished  from  that  of  "higher  education"  in  that 
the  former  denotes  training  not  generally  carried  out  at  colleges  or 
universities  nor  definitely  fixable  at  a  level  equivalent  to  courses  at 
such  institutions. 

Since  many  of  the  educational  programs  of  Federal  agencies  are 
not  carried  out  within  and  are  not  directly  associated  with  educa- 
tional institutions,  the  educational  level  of  these  programs  is  often 
not  definitely  determinable.  The  classification  of  many  of  the  activi- 
ties reviewed  in  the  following  pages  should  therefore  not  be  regarded 
as  rigid.  On  the  contrary,  the  placement  of  a  program  at  one  or  an- 
other educational  level  often  gives  only  a  general  idea  of  the  level 
of  difficulty  of  the  educational  pursuit. 

Following  is  a  review  of  some  of  the  more  noteworthy  programs 
classified  on  the  basis  of  the  level  of  education  involved. 

A.  Programs  Concerned  With  Elementary  Education  (Incltitung 

Kindergarten  ) 

None  of  the  Federal  educational  programs  deals  exclusively,  but 
many  are  concerned  in  part,  with  elementary  education.  The  school 
savings  programs  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  operates  partly 
in  public  and  private  elementary  schools.  Parts  of  the  instruction 
given  in  the  Army  service  school  system,  the  "Army  education  pro- 
gram," Navy  recruit  training,  the  "information  and  education  pro- 
gram" of  the  Navy,  and  the  off-duty  educational  program  for  Air 
Force  personnel  are  at  the  level  of  elementary  education. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1951,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  provided  ele- 
mentary education  for  the  native  population  of  the  islands  of  the  trust 
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territory,  America  Samoa,  and  Guam.  This  responsibility  now  re- 
sides in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  cooperates  with  public  elementary  schools  in  citizenship 
education. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (Department  of  the  Interior)  pro- 
vides for  the  education  of  Indian  children  at  the  elementary  level  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
provides  elementary  schools  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Payments  to  States  and  Territories  from  the  national-forest  fund 
are  used  in  part  to  support  elementary  schools  in  the  localities  in 
which  the  national  forests  are  situated. 

Arrangements  made  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  edu- 
cation in  communities  at  its  installations  include  provision  for  ele- 
mentary schools  and  kindergartens. 

Under  the  Federal  vocational  education  acts  administered  through 
the  Office  of  Education  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  elementary 
schools  may  receive  reimbursement  from  Federal  funds  for  vocational 
training.  A  large  share  of  the  financial  aid  provided  federally  af- 
fected school  districts  under  Public  Laws  815  and  874  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  second  session,  goes  to  elementary  schools.  This  is  a 
large  program  affecting  many  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Public  Health  Service  provides  elementary  education  for  child 
patients  at  the  National  Leprosarium  at  Carville,  La. 

Many  schools  constructed  by  the  Federal  Government  in  war- im- 
pacted communities  during  World  War  II  and  purchased  by  or  trans- 
ferred to  local  educational  authorities  are  being  used  for  elementary 
education. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia  provides  ele- 
mentary schools  for  children  of  the  District.  The  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Corrections  provide  schooling  for 
their  wards  of  elementary-school  age. 

Other  Federal  programs  concerned  with  elementary  education  are 
mentioned  later  in  this  report  under  the  heading  "Activities  Con- 
cerned with  All  Educational  Levels." 

B.  ACTTV'ITTES  IN  THE  FlELD  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Many  Federal  educational  activities  are  carried  out  at  least  in  part 
at  the  level  of  secondary  education  or  are  otherwise  concerned  with 
education  at  that  level.    Some  of  these  programs  are  the  following: 

Part  of  the  training  given  in  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  of  the 
Department  of  State  is  at  the  secondary-school  level.  The  extensive 
training  programs  for  foreign  nationals  carried  out  by  the  Institute 
of  Inter- American  Affairs  and  the  Technical  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration are  largely  at  the  level  of  secondary  education. 

In-service  training  in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  and  instruction  at  the  Coast  Guard  Train- 
ing Station  at  Groton,  Conn.,  are  partly  at  the  high-school  level.  The 
school  savings  program  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  operates 
in  secondary  schools  throughout  the  Nation. 

Much  schooling  at  high-school  level  is  given  in  the  Army  service 
school  system,  and  by  the  Armed  Forces  Institute.    The  Army  pro- 
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vides  secondary  education  for  dependents  on  some  of  its  bases.  Army 
extension  courses  are  largely  at  the  level  of  secondary  education.  The 
Reserve  OfRcers'  Training  Corps  is  established  in  many  high  schools 
throughout  the  country.  The  "Army  education  program"  is  largely 
concerned  with  secondary-level  education. 

In-service  training  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  training  of  Navy  enlisted  personnel  in  service  schools,  fleet 
training  activities,  and  the  "information  and  education"  program  of 
the  Navy  are  partly  at  the  secondary  level.  The  "information  and 
education"  program  emphasizes  high-school  courses.  Navy  recruit 
training  and  courses  offered  by  special  officers'  schools  and  the  Marine 
Corps  Institute  are  partly  at  the  level  of  secondary  education. 

Air  Force  apprentice  training  is  generally,  and  in-service  training 
of  civilian  employees  is  partly,  within  the  range  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. Air  Force  technical  training  is  largely  at  this  level.  The  off- 
duty  educational  program  of  the  Air  Force  includes  many  high-school 
subjects. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  cooperates  with  high  schools  in  many  localities  in  a  program  of 
citizenship  education.  The  Bureau  of  Prisons  provides  secondary 
education  for  inmates  of  Federal  penal  institutions. 

The  apprentice-training  program  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admini- 
stration in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  largely  at  the  level  of 
secondary  education.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  provides  high- 
school  eclucation  for  Indians. 

The  instruction  and  demonstrations  comprising  the  cooperative  ex- 
tension work  in  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  participates  are 
largely  at  the  level  of  secondary  education.  The  findings  from  some 
of  the  research  carried  out  by  constituent  agencies  of  the  Department 
are  utilized  in  high-school  courses.  Part  of  the  funds  paid  to  States 
and  Territories  from  the  receipts  from  national  forests  is  used  to  sup- 
port secondary  schools.  Orientation  and  training  of  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  partly  at  the  level  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. Federal  assistance  in  the  form  of  funds  and  food  is  utilized 
for  the  serving  of  lunches  in  high  schools  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  civil  aviation  education  program  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  carried  out  largely  in  the  Nation's  high  schools.  Training 
in  the  United  States  Maritime  Service  is  partly  at  the  secondary  level. 

In-service  training  of  employees  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  ap- 
prenticeships promoted  by  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship,  and  train- 
ing of  State  safety  inspectors  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  are 
largely  within  the  range  of  seconclai-y  education. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Federal-State  program  of  vocational 
education  is  conducted  by  secondary  schools.  Secondary  schools  are 
utilized  for  observation  and  practice  by  teacher-trainees  under  the 
international  exchange  program  operated  by  the  Office  of  Education, 
Federal  Security  Agency.  Much  of  the  aid  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Education  to  feclerally  affected  school  districts  under  Public  Laws 
815  and  874  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  second  session,  goes  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  high  schools.  State  boards  of  voca- 
tional education  utilize  vocational  high  schools  in  part  for  the  civilian 
vocational  rehabilitation  provided  with  Federal  financial  assistance. 
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Also  with  Federal  aid  State  health  departments  provide  trainin<? 
partly  at  secondary  level  for  State  and  local  public-health  personnel. 

Included  among  educational  institutions  utilized  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  providing  educational  benefits  for  veterans  are 
secondary  schools  scattered  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  many 
other  countries.  In-service  training  for  some  of  the  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
is  similar  to  that  given  in  vocational  high  schools. 

The  technical-assistance  program  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration is  carried  out  largely  at  the  level  of  secondary  education. 

About  25,000  high  schools  in  the  United  States  have  benefited  from 
the  program  of  distribution  of  surplus  property  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia  provides  sec- 
ondary education  for  residents  of  the  District. 

Other  Federal  programs  concerned  with  secondary  education  are 
mentioned  later  in  this  report  under  the  heading  "Activities  concerned 
with  all  educational  levels." 

C.  Programs  or  Postsecondary  Education 

In-service  training  of  civilian  employees  and  military  personnel  is 
the  principal  constituent  of  Federal  activity  in  the  field  of  postsec- 
ondary education.  Much  of  the  in-service  training  is  carried  out  at 
a  level  above  that  of  high  school,  but  is  not  given  in  colleges  or  uni- 
versities nor  is  it  generally  accepted  by  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing for  credit  toward  degrees.  Some  other  types  of  Federal  educa- 
tional programs  also  fall  within  this  category.  These  programs  can- 
not be  placed  definitely  in  the  field  of  "higher  education"  as  the  term 
is  generally  understood.  In  some  cases  they  require,  however,  a 
background  of  secondary  education,  or  the  participants  generally  have 
a  background  of  high-school  education.  Without  drawing  a  definite 
line  between  postsecondary  and  higher  education,  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities which  may  be  classified,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  postsecondary 
education  are  the  following : 

The  technical  training  given  at  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Training  Station  at  Groton,  Conn.,  is  partly  at  the  level  of  postsec- 
ondary education.  Much  of  the  instruction  given  by  the  Armed 
Forces  Information  School,  through  the  Army  extension  course  pro- 
gram, in  the  Army  service  school  system,  and  through  the  apprentice- 
ship program  at  ordnance  installations  is  at  the  postsecondary  level. 

In-service  training  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  is  largely  at  this  level,  as  is  also  the  training  in  naval  air  tech- 
nical schools,  fleet  training,  the  work  of  the  Marine  Corps  Institute, 
and  technical  training  for  enlisted  personnel  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Apprentice  and  in-service  training  of  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Air  Force  technical  training  pro- 
gram are  partly  at  the  postsecondary  level.  The  National  Academy 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Border  Patrol  Train- 
ing School  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  might  be 
classified  as  institutions  of  postsecondary  education. 

Federal  schools  for  Indians  offer  postsecondary  courses  in  certain 
areas.    The  employee-safety  and  mine-safety  training  programs  of 
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the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  are  partly  at 
the  postsecondary  level. 

Orientation  and  training  of  employees  of  the  Dej^irtment  of  Agri- 
culture are  largely  at  the  postsecondary  level.  Also  at  this  level  is 
much  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  cooperative  agricultural  exten- 
sion service  in  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  participates. 

United  States  Maritime  Service  upgrading,  specialist  and  skilled 
rating  training,  and  correspondence  courses  given  by  the  Maritime 
Service  Institute  are  generally  at  the  level  of  postsecondary  education. 
The  Department  of  Labor  promotes  or  carries  out  several  programs  at 
this  level,  including  apprenticeship  and  other  training  on  the  job  in 
the  skilled  trades,  the  Nation-wide  technical  training  service  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  training  of  State  safety  inspectors, 
and  in-service  training  of  all  departmental  and  field-service  employees. 

Instruction  for  psychiatric  aides  provided  by  the  Division  of  Hos- 
pitals of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  for  student  nurses  provided 
by  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  is  generally  at  the  postsecondary  level. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  education  provided  veterans  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  at  the  postsecondary  level,  being  carried 
out  in  trade  schools  and  business  and  industrial  establishments. 

Programs  of  other  independent  agencies  concerned  w^ith  postsecond- 
ary education  are  technical  assistance  administered  by  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration,  the  operation  of  the  staff  college  and 
defense  training  schools  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration, 
and  apprenticeship  under  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics. 

Other  Federal  programs  concerned  with  postsecondary  education 
are  mentioned  later  in  this  report  mider  the  heading  "Activities  con- 
cerned with  all  educational  levels." 

D.  Activities  Concerned  With  Higher  Education 

Far  more  Federal  educational  programs  are  concerned  with  higher 
education  than  with  any  other  educational  level.  Generally  these  pro- 
grams involve  utilization  of  the  facilities  of  colleges  and  universities. 

Some  Federal  agencies  make  arrangements  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  the  training  of  civilian  or  military  personnel. 
Others  enter  into  agreements  with  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
carrying  out  of  research  projects.  A  number  of  Federal  agencies 
themselves  operate  specialized  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Some  Federal  educational  programs  not  connected  w^ith  colleges  or 
universities  are  operated  at  a  level  equivalent  to  that  of  courses  at  such 
institutions.  Although  a  large  percentage  of  Federal  programs  in  the 
field  of  higher  education  are  at  the  undergraduate  level,  some  include 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  work  and  others  are  restricted  to 
postgraduate  studies  or  research  activities. 

Following  is  a  review  of  some  of  the  larger  or  otherwise  more  note- 
worthy Federal  educational  programs  concerned  with  higher  educa- 
tion or  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  Office  of  Educational  Exchange  and  the  Division  of  Overseas 
Information  Centers  of  the  Department  of  State  directly  and  indi- 
rectly utilize  many  institutions  of  higher  education  in  carrying  out 
their  educational  exchange  and  overseas  information  activities.  The 
Foreign    Service   Institute    provides   undergraduate    and    graduate 
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courses  at  chosen  universities,  in  addition  to  instruction  within  the 
institute. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy  is  an  accredited  institution 
of  higher  education  awarding  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  Some 
advanced  training  of  Coast  Guard  officers  is  carried  out  through 
arrangements  with  other  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  work  of  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  princi- 
pally at  college  undergraduate  level.  The  National  War  College  is 
primarily  an  institution  for  graduate  study. 

The  r)epartment  of  the  Army  utilizes  civilian  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  language  and  area  training,  for  the  operation  of  the 
Eeserve  Officers'Training  Corps  program,  for  the  training  of  cer- 
tain other  military  personnel,  and  for  research  and  development. 
Training  in  the  Army  service  school  system  includes  courses  at  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  collegiate  level.  The  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  is  an  institution  of  higher  education  awarding 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 

Part  of  the  in-service  training  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  is  carried  out  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels  at  colleges  and  universities.  Medical  training  for  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  includes 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in  civilian  medical  schools.  In- 
struction in  the  United  States  Naval  School  of  Aviation  Medicine  is 
at  the  level  of  higher  education.  The  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
is  one  of  the  country's  important  institutions  of  higher  learning.  In- 
struction at  both  the  Naval  War  College  and  the  Armed  Forces  Staff 
College  (administered  principally  by  the  Navy)  is  at  the  collegiate 
and  graduate  school  levels.  The  Navy  utilizes  civilian  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  several  programs  for  officer  candidates,  and  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  as  well  as 
for  research  and  development.  Part  of  the  training  given  in  special 
officers  schools  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  and  the  Marine 
Corps  is  at  the  level  of  college  undergraduate  and  gTaduate  study. 

Specialized  training  under  the  Directorate  of  Civilian  Personnel 
of  the  Air  Force  is  generally  at  the  level  of  college  engineering.  The 
Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  program  operates  in  col- 
leges and  universities.  Research  and  development  projects  of  the 
Air  Force  are  also  carried  out  at  colleges  and  universities  in  many 
States.  Some  college-level  courses  are  offered  in  the  off-duty  educa- 
tional program  of  the  Air  Force.  The  Air  University  at  ^laxwell 
Air  Force  Base  in  Alabama  is  an  outstanding  institution  of  higher 
education.  The  Air  Force  also  utilizes  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties for  technical  and  scientific  training  of  Air  Force  personnel. 

In-service  agent  training  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
is  at  the  professional  school  and  college  graduate  level.  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  training  given  by  several  bureaus  to  foreign 
nationals  under  the  international  exchange-of-persons  program  is  at 
college  level.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  cooperates  with  col- 
leges and  universities  in  providing  fellowships  for  wildlife  research 
and  establishing  wildlife  units  providing  undergraduate  and  graduate 
training  of  students.  Interior  departmental  management  training 
includes  university  courses. 

Numerous  research  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agi'iculture 
operate  through  the  experiment  stations  of  the*  land-grant  colleges, 
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und  through  other  educational  institutions.  Tlie  cooperative  ac^ricul- 
tural  extension  service  also  operates  through  the  land-grant  colleges. 
The  Graduate  School  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  well- 
known  institution  of  higher  learning.  Much  of  the  training  provided 
foreign  nationals  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  is 
given  in  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  utilizes  colleges  and  universities  for 
lesearch,  for  training  certain  employees,  and  for  training  of  foreign 
nationals  under  the  exchange-of-persons  program.  INIuch  of  the  in- 
service  training  which  the  constituent  agencies  of  the  Department  con- 
duct is  at  the  level  of  higher  education.  The  civil  aviation  education 
program  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  operates  partly  in 
colleges  and  universities.  The  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point,  N.  Y.,  operated  by  the  Maritime  Commission,  gives  a  4-year 
college  level  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  Fed- 
eral-State cooperative  training  in  the  State  marine  schools  is  at  the 
higher  education  level.  The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Gradu- 
ate School  gives  instruction  at  the  college  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels  but  awards  no  degrees. 

Training  for  foreign  nationals  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  is  largely  at  the  level  of  higher  education. 

The  fellowship  program  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  con- 
cerned exclusively  with  training  at  the  college-graduate  level.  The 
off-site  research  programs  of  the  Commission  utilize  a  number  of 
colleges  and  universities.  Special  training  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mission is  generally  at  predoctoral  level. 

Many  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  are  concerned 
with  higher  education.  Outstanding  among  these  are  the  adminis- 
tration of  appropriations  for  the  further  endowment  and  maintenance 
of  the  land-grant  colleges,  the  administration  of  the  basic  statutory 
functions  of  the  Office  of  Education,  cooperation  with  the  States  in 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  in  the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational 
subjects,  and  with  the  Department  of  State  in  the  international  ex- 
change of  teachers  and  trainees.  Programs  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  the  training  of  public-health  personnel  and  for  research 
concerning  certain  diseases  and  health  matters  deal  with  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  These  programs  include  grants  for  cancer,  heart, 
dental,  mental  health,  and  other  research  projects;  medical,  dental, 
and  dietetic  internships;  the  operation  of  mental-health  training  in- 
stitutes; teaching  grants  for  medical  and  dental  schools,  traineeship 
awards,  and  other  activities.  The  Public  Health  Service  also  ad- 
ministers grants  to  colleges  and  universities  for  the  construction  of 
research  facilities.  Two  educational  programs  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  utilize  colleges  and  universities.  The  Columbia  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  (normal  training  department)  and  Howard  University 
aie  institutions  of  higher  education  supported  by  Federal  funds. 

Several  developmental  and  research  programs  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  utilize  land-grant  colleges  and  other  institutions 
of  higher  education.  Much  of  the  education  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation provided  veterans  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  educational  program  for  the  professional  and  technical 
staffs  of  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  are  carried  out  in  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 
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Activities  of  other  independent  agencies  concerned  with  higher  edu- 
cation or  institutions  of  higher  learning  include  the  administrative- 
intern  programs  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  technical-assist- 
ance program  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  research 
studies  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  the  graduate- 
study  leave  programs  for  employees  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics. 

The  general  services  of  the  Library  of  Congress  are  largely  con- 
cerned with  higher  education,  particularly  postgraduate  research. 
The  Library  is  one  of  the  world's  foremost  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Educational  institutions  under  the  Board  of  Education  of  ther 
District  of  Columbia  include  the  Wilson  and  Miner  Teachers  Colleges. 

E.  Activities  Concerned  With  Alx,  Educational  Levels 

Federal  programs  concerned  with  education  in  general  are  few  in 
comparison  with  the  number  concerned  with  specific  educational  levels. 
Most  of  those  which  deal  with  education  at  all  levels  do  so  in  the  sense 
that  they  include  training  at  all  levels;  a  few  deal  with  institutions 
of  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education.  Following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  programs  concerned  with  education  in  general,  setting 
forth  the  different  ways  in  which  the  programs  deal  with  education 
at  all  levels. 

The  United  States  information  centers  and  binational  centers  over- 
seas sponsored  by  the  Department  of  State  work  cooperatively  with 
local  educational  institutions  of  all  levels.  The  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  cooperates  with  other  American  Republics  in  educa- 
tional projects  at  all  levels. 

Training  given  in  the  Army  service-school  system  includes  courses 
ranging  all  the  way  from  elementary  to  college-graduate  level.  Like- 
wise, the  "Army  education  program"  embraces  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion. Army  activities  connected  with  the  mutual  defense  agreement 
and  the  Army's  reorientation  program  for  the  Japanese  and  Ryuky- 
uan  peoples,  likewise,  are  concerned  with  education  in  general. 

Tlie  "information  and  education  program"  of  the  Navy  covers  all 
educational  levels  from  lowest  elementary  through  college,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  upon  teaching  literacy.  The  off-duty  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  Air  Force  includes  all  levels  of  study. 

General  and  vocational  education  for  inmates  of  penal  institutions 
under  the  Department  of  Justice  is  provided  at  the  levels  of  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  higher  education.  Instruction  is  given  at 
all  levels  in  the  field  police  schools  in  which  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  participates. 

The  motion-picture  instructional  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  instruction  of  settlers  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  are 
at  all  educational  levels. 

Findings  from  some  of  the  research  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  included  in  courses  taught  in  elementarj^  and  secondary 
schools  and  in  colleges.  The  work  of  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  concerned  with  education  in  general. 

Some  of  the  activities  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  part  of  the  Federal 
endowment  and  support  of -which  is  administered  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Federal  Security  Agency,  are  concerned  with  all  levels  of  edu- 
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•cation.  In  discharging  its  basic  statutory  functions,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation serves  all  levels.  Training  of  teachers  and  students  under  the 
international  educational  exchange  program  is  carried  out  in  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  (for  study)  and  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  (for  practice  and  observation).  Vocational  rehabilitation 
training  for  civilians,  for  which  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion administers  grants-in-aid,  covers  all  educational  levels.  Some  of 
the  work  of  the  Public  Health  Service  is  concerned  with  education 
in  general. 

The  international  exchange  service  operated  for  the  United  States 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  exhibit  and  instructional 
programs  of  the  National  Air  Museum,  the  National  Collection  of 
Fine  Arts  (as  an  agency),  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  National  Mu- 
seum, and  National  Zoological  Park  contribute  to  education  at  all 
levels. 

The  general  services  of  the  Library  of  Congress  contribute  to  edu- 
<;ation  at  all  levels,  as  do  also  the  maintenance  by  the  Library  of  a 
national  union  catalog,  and  its  distribution  of  printed  catalog  cards 
and  Library  technical  publications.  The  distribution  of  public  docu- 
ments by  the  Government  Printing  Office  likewise  contributes  to  edu- 
cation in  general. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia  administers 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  colleges.  Health  instruction 
provided  clinic  and  hospital  patients  and  the  general  public  by  the 
Health  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  covers  all  educational 
levels. 


IV.  GEOGRAPHICAL  AREAS  AFFECTED 

Some  Federal  educational  activities  are  carried  out  exclusively  on 
Federal  properties,  principality  in  the  United  States;  others  on  both 
Federal  and  non-Federal  properties  in  this  country.  Some  of  the 
programs  are  extended  to  or  particularly  affect  the  Territories  and 
outlying-  possessions  of  the  United  States.  Several  of  the  programs 
are  carried  out  in  occupied  areas  of  other  countries,  but  a  much  larger 
number  taken  place  in,  or  particularly  affect,  other  countries  in  gen- 
eral. Following  is  a  review  of  the  programs  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  geographical  areas  affected. 

A.     Activities    Exclusimixy    or    Almost    Entirely    ox    Federal 
Properties,  Principally  in  the  United  States 

"While  the  indirect  effects  of  activities  carried  out  exclusively  or 
almost  entirely  on  Federal  properties  may  be  Nation-wide  or  world- 
wide, the  effects  upon  the  areas  of  the  Federal  properties  utilized  are 
direct  and  definite.  This  group  of  activities  relates  chiefly  to  the 
training  of  personnel,  civilian  or  military.  Some  of  the  more  out- 
standing programs  (placed  not  too  exactly  in  this  category  for  the 
purpose  of  tlie  present  study)  are  the  following: 

The  Army  service-school  system  operates  on  Federal  properties  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States ;  the  Army  school  of  civilian  personnel 
administration  on  Federal  properties  principally  in  the  United  States. 
Training  of  apprentices  takes  place  at  Army  ordnance  installations 
in  the  United  States.  The  activities  of  the  Armed  Forces  Informa- 
tion School  are  carried  out  on  Federal  property  at  Fort  Slocum, 
N.  Y. ;  the  activities  of  the  National  War  College  on  Federal  property 
in  Washington.  D.  C. 

Navy  training  progi^ams  carried  out  practically  entirely  on  Federal 
property  include  residency  and  intern  schooling  in  naval  hospitals, 
recruit  training,  training  in  special  officers'  schools.  Marine  Corps 
officers'  schools,  technical  training  for  Marine  Corps  pei'sonnel,  and 
Navy  Department  employee  development.  The  Navy  administers  the 
United  States  Naval  School  of  Aviation  Medicine,  the  Armed  Forces 
vStaff  College,  the  Naval  "War  College,  and  the  Naval  Academy  on 
Federal  properties. 

Educational  activities  of  the  Air  Force  carried  out  entirely  or 
almost  entirely  on  Federal  properties  include  apprentice  traininjj  and 
general  in-service  training  for  civilian  personnel,  and  the  Air  Force 
medical  education  research  program.  Activities  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  this  category  include  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  National  Academy  and  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation agent  training,  both  of  which  take  place  on  Federal  prop- 
erty in  AVashington.  D.  C,  and  on.the  United  States  Marine  Reserva- 
tion at  Quantico,  "Va.  Employee  safety  training  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  training  by  the  Bureau  of 
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certain  foreign  nationals,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  State, 
take  place  only  on  Federal  properties. 

Aviation  safety  standardization  training  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration,  United  States  Maritime  Service  upgrading-  and  spe- 
cialist training,  and  some  other  educational  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  nationals,  are  confined 
to  Federal  properties.  The  j\Ierchant  Marine  Academy,  the  United 
States  Maritime  Service  Institute,  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards Graduate  School  are  institutions  on  Federal  property. 

The  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security  Agency,  carries  out 
entirely  on  Federal  properties  a  niunber  of  its  training  programs, 
particularly  the  residency  and  intern  program  of  the  Division  of 
Hospitals.  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  which  operates  two  self-con- 
tained training  programs,  is  located  on  Federal  property  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Several  other  agencies,  such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics,  carry  out  in-service  training  programs  en- 
tirely on  Federal  properties.  Although  the  educational  services  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  are  extended  throughout  the  United  States  and 
to  other  countries,  the  Library  is  located  on  Federal  property  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  its  activities  are  administered. 

B.  Activities  on  Federal  and  Non-Federal  Properties  in  the 

United  States 

The  majority  of  Federal  educational  activities  are  carried"  out  on 
both  Federal  and  non-Federal  properties  in  the  United  States.  Some 
of  the  more  important  activities  in  tliis  classification  and  ways  in 
which  they  involve  the  use  of  and  therefore  directly  affect  both  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  areas  are  as  follows. 

The  educational  exchange  program  of  the  Department  of  State  uti- 
lizes educational  organizations  and  institutions  on  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  properties  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  in  several  ways, 
including  utiliz'ation  for  the  training  of  foreign  nationals.  Some  of 
the  training  provided  by  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  is  carried  out 
by  other  institutions  on  non-Federal  property.  Part  of  the  educational 
program  of  the  Institute  of.  Inter- American  Affairs  is  accomplished 
on  Federal  and  non-Federal  property  in  the  United  States. 

The  school  savings  program  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
operates  in  schools  throughout  the  Nation,  relatively  few  of  which  are 
on  Federal  property. 

The  Army  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  utilizes  numerous  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  properties  in  the  United  States,  as  do  also  the 
Army  programs  for  the  training  of  military  personnel  in  civilian  in- 
stitutions, and  for  research  and  development. 

Much  of  the  training  of  naval  officer  candidates  and  graduate  train- 
ing of  naval  officers  is  carried  out  at  civilian  institutions  not  on  Federal 
property.  Part  of  the  in-service  training  of  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  takes  place  on  private  college  and  university 
campuses  and  at  manufacturers'  pla»its  at  various  points  throughout 
the  country. 

Air  Reserve  officer  training,  aeronautical  research  for  the  Air  Force, 
technical  and  scientific  education  of  Air  Force  military  and  civilian 
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personnel,  and  research  training  for  technical,  scientific,  and  profes- 
sional employees  of  the  Air  Force  take  place  on  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  properties  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  participates  in  the  operation 
of  Nation-wide  field  police  schools,  most  of  "vvhich  are  held  on  the 
premises  of  the  sponsoring  local  law-enforcement  agencies.  The 
united  States  Immigration  Border  Patrol  Training  School  operates 
in  quarters  rented  from  the  New  Mexico  State  College  at  Las  Cruces. 

Several  educational  programs  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  are 
carried  out  on  Federal  and  non-Federal  properties,  including  the  edu- 
cation of  Indians,  mine-safety  training,  cooperation  in  the  activities 
of  wildlife  research  units  at  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  de- 
partmental management  training. 

Much  of  the  research  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  performed 
on  properties  belonging  to  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  land- 
grant  colleges  or  to  other  cooperating  agencies.  The  research  is  con- 
ducted in  all  of  the  48  States.  The  cooperative  Extension  Service 
operates  in  almost  every  locality,  utilizing  Federal  and  non- Federal 
properties.  The  federally  aided  national  school-lunch  progi'am  oper- 
ates on  public  and  nonprofit  private  school  properties  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  Federal-State  program  of  cadet-midshipman  training  is  carried 
out  principally  on  properties  of  the  State  marine  schools  in  California, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York.  The  United  States  Maritime 
Service  Institute  gives  correspondence  courses  to  persons  in  the  mari- 
time industry  throughout  the  United  States.  Part  of  the  research  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is  performed  on  Federal  property 
in  Washington  and  part  on  property  of  public  and  private  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  fellowships  provide  for  research 
training  at  public  and  private  institutions.  The  special  training  proj- 
ects of  the  Commission  are  likewise  carried  out  in  both  Federal  and 
non- Federal  areas. 

The  general  services  of  the  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  deal  with  the  Nation's  schools,  inclusive  of  all  locations. 
Federal  aid  to  vocational  education  and  rehabilitation  is  likewise 
inclusively  utilized.  Under  Public  Laws  815  and  874  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  second  session,  the  Office  of  Education  operates  a  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  to  schools  in  federally  affected  areas  often 
inclusive  of  Federal  and  non-Federal  properties.  Research  follow- 
ships  of  the  Public  Health  Service  provide  for  training  and  research 
on  public  and  private  properties. 

In  general  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  administers  its  educa- 
tional activities  on  both  Federal  and  non-Federal  properties  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  region. 

The  Federal  educational  and  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  for 
veterans  are  among  the  most  widespread  of  Federal  activities,  being 
carried  out  principally  on  non-Federal  properties. 

A  number  of  other  Federal  educational  programs  likewise  affect 
both  Federal  and  non-Federal  areas  in  certain  States  or  regions,  or 
throughout  the  United  States. 
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C.  AcTivrriES  in  or  Particularly  Apfecting  the  Territories  and 

Insular  Possessions 

Many  of  the  educational  activities  carried  out  by  Federal  agencies  in 
the  continental  United  States  are  extended  to  one  or  more  of  its  Terri- 
tories and  insular  possessions.  Following  is  a  brief  review  of  some  of 
the  more  important  of  these  programs. 

Assistance  from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  in  establishing  and 
promoting  school-savings  programs  is  available  to  all  schools  in  Ha- 
waii. In-service  training  of  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  applies  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

The  Army  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  program  operates  in 
the  Territories  and  insular  possessions.  Army  research  and  develop- 
ment are  carried  out  under  contract  at  the  University  of  Alaska. 
Benefits  of  the  Army  education  program  are  available  to  personnel 
of  the  Army  wherever  they  are  stationed  in  the  Territories  and  out- 
lying possessions. 

Navy  fleet  training  activities  ashore  are  located  in  the  Territories. 
The  information  and  education  program  of  the  Navy  and  the  activities 
of  the  Marine  Corps  Institute  operate  wherever  servicemen  are  sta- 
tioned in  the  Territories  and  insular  possessions.  The  employee 
development  program  of  the  Navy  operates  in  Alaska,  Guam,  the 
Canal  Zone,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii. 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  and  aeronautical 
research  programs  utilize  educational  institutions  respectively  in 
Hawaii  and  in  Alaska.  Air  Force  in-service  training  for  civilian 
employees  and  off-duty  education  for  military  personnel  are  available 
at  Air  Force  installations  in  the  Territories  and  outlying  possessions. 

The  citizenship  education  program  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
turalization Service  covers  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Federal  Indian 
schools  operate  in  Alaska.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  participates  in  cooperative  wildlife  research 
units  in  Alaska.  The  Office  of  Territories  provides  for  training  of 
foreign  nationals  in  Puerto  Rico  under  the  Government's  Point  Four 
program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  carries  out  considerable  research  in 
the  Territories  and  insular  possessions.  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto 
Rico  participate  in  the  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
and  receive  a  share  of  Federal  payments  for  agricultural  research. 
The  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  provides  training  for 
foreign  nationals  in  the  Territories.  The  national  school  lunch 
program  operates  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

The  University  of  Puerto  Rico  performs  research  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

The  Virgin  Islands  and  all  of  the  Territories  except  Alaska  partic- 
ipate in  the  Federal-State  vocational  education  program.  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico  receive  Federal  grants-in-aid  for  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  civilians.  The  Public  Health  Service  makes  grants 
to  educational  institutions  in  the  Territories  for  research  and  teach- 
ing in  the  field  of  health. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  makes  available  educational  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  opportunities  for  veterans  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  all  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  makes  available  loans  to 
institutions  having  a  demonstrable  defense  connection  in  the  Terri- 
tories and  possessions.  Through  regional  libraries  in  the  United 
St-ates  the  Library  of  Congi-ess  makes  available  the  loan  of  books  for 
the  adult  blind  in  the  Territories  and  insular  possessions. 

D.  Activities  ix  Occupied  Areas  of  Other  Countries 

At  least  eight  Federal  departments  and  independent  agencies 
operate  educational  programs  in  or  in  relationship  with  the  local 
governments  of  occupied  areas  of  other  countries.  Some  of  these 
activities  are  conducted  exclusively  in  or  in  relationship  with  such 
areas;  others  are  programs  broadly  inclusive  of  such  areas,  or  ex- 
tended from  the  continental  United  States  to  them. 

Included  among  the  geographical  areas  covered  by  the  educational 
programs  of  the  Di\asion  of  Overseas  Information  Centers  of  the 
Department  of  State  are  the  occupied  areas  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
Important  trainiiig  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  connected 
with  the  mutual  defense  assistance  program  are  carried  out  in  occupied 
Germany.  Benefits  of  the  "Army  education  program"  are  available  to 
troops  in  occupied  areas.  The  Department  of  the  Army's  reorienta- 
tion program  for  Japanese  and  Ryukyuan  peoples  operates  in  Japan 
and  the  Rvukyus  Islands. 

Some  of  the  Navy's  fleet  training  activities  ashore  are  carried  out 
in  occupied  areas.  The  Navj^  "information  and  education"  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  Institute  programs  operate  in  these  areas.  Besides  mili- 
tary training  the  Air  Force  provides  off-duty  educational  activities 
for  its  military  personnel  and  in-service  training  for  its  civilian  per- 
sonnel in  occupied  areas. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  provides  correspondence  courses  for  field  personnel  in  occupied 
areas. 

As  a  part  of  the  international  educational  exchange  activities,  the 
Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  the  Departments  of 
State  and  the  Army  carry  out  programs  for  the  exchange  of  teachers 
and  trainees  sjoecifically  with  occupied  areas  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
and  witli  Japan  and  the  Ryukyus  Islands. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  makes  available  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  veterans  in  occupied  areas.  In-service  training  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  iVdministration  is  carried  on  in  these  areas. 

E.  Activities  in  or  Particularly  Affecting  Other  Countries  as 

A  Whole 

The  majority  of  Federal  departments  and  independent  agencies 
carry  out  some  educational  activities  in  other  countries  or  perform 
services  involving  relations  with  other  countries.  Many  of  these  ac- 
tivities are  a  part  of,  or  are  connected  with,  educational  programs 
principally  administered  by  the  Office  of  Educational  Exchange,  the 
Office  of  International  Information,  the  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affaii-s,  or  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration.  All  of  these 
are  within  the  Department  of  State. 

Tlie  educational  exchange  program  operates  in  about  dO  foreign 
countries,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     Various  educational  activities 
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administered  by  the  Division  of  Overseas  Information  Centers  of  the 
Department  of  State  operate  in  about  80  foreign  countries  besides  the 
occrpied  areas  of  Germany  and  Austria.  Educational  fihns  are  used 
to  p  remote  the  United  States  informational  and  educational  exchange 
program  in  many  foreign  areas.  The  Institute  of  Inter- American 
Affairs  cooperates  with  other  American  Republics  in  educational  proj- 
ects throughout  Latin  America. 

Training  activities  carried  out  by  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  in  connection  with  the  mutual  defense  assistance  program 
affect  all  of  the  countries  participating  in  the  program.  The  Army 
education  program  operates  wherever  Army  servicemen  are  sta- 
tioned in  other  lands.  Some  of  the  students  in  Army  service  schools 
are  detailed  from  other  countries.  Benefits  of  the  Navy  informa- 
tion and  education  program  and  courses  administered  by  the  Marine 
Corps  Institute  are  available  wherever  naval  personnel  are  stationed 
in  other  countries.  Two  universities  performing  research  for  the 
Air  Force  are  in  Canada.  Air  Force  technical  training  operates  in 
England;  the  Air  Force  off-duty  educational  program  wherever  Air 
Force  are  stationed  in  other  countries. 

Training  given  foreign  nationals  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Geological  Survey,  and  Office  of  Territories  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  other  agencies  presumably  affects  the  native  countries 
of  the  trainees.  The  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  authority  to  train  foreign  na- 
tionals in  countries  other  than  the  United  States  where  circum- 
stances are  more  favorable,  such  as  for  training  in  tropical  agri- 
culture. Several  of  the  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
namely  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  Maritime  Commission,  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  Office  of  Business  Economics,  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  Weather  Bureau  cooperate  in  provid- 
ing training  for  foreign  nationals  affecting  other  countries. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  provides  fellowships  at  educa- 
tional institutions  in  several  other  countries.  The  international  ex- 
change program  which  the  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  operates  for  teachers  and  students  likewise  affects  educa- 
tional institutions  abroad.  Research  grants  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  are  made  to  educational  institutions  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
engages  in  research  in  other  countries,  and  the  advisory  services  of 
some  of  the  other  constituent  agencies  of  the  Institution  extend  to 
many  foreign  lands.  The  International  Exchange  Service  adminis- 
tered by  tlie  Smithsonian  Insti^i^t^''^^'*  for  tlie  United  States  affects 
practically  all  geograpliical  areas  of  tlie  world. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  r.tilizes  educational  institutions  in 
many  foreign  countries  for  the  provision  of  educational  benefits  for 
veterans. 

Educational  activities  of  other  agencies  carried  out  in  or  particu- 
larly affecting  foreign  countries  include  the  in-service  training 
and  teclmical  assistance  programs  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration,  training  of  foreign  nationals  bv  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  Library  of  Congress  to  scholars  and  to  many 
sovernments  throughout  the  world. 


V.  TYPES  AND  NUMBERS  OF  PERSONS  AFFECTED 

As  a  whole,  Federal  educational  activities  directly  or  indirectly 
affect  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States,  its  Territories  and 
insular  possessions,  and  many  peoples  in  other  lands.  Many  of  the 
programs,  however,  chiefly  affect  only  special  groups  or  types  of 
pei"sons.  Important  special  groups  affected  are  (1)  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  (2)  Federal  civilian  personnel,  (3)  veterans,  (4)  In- 
dians or  other  native  ethnic  groups,  and  (5)  foreign  nationals.  Some 
of  the  programs  are  for  other  special  groups  or  types  of  persons,  and 
some  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  national  citizenry  in  general.  The 
number  of  persons  directly  affected  by  the  different  programs  varies 
widely,  ranging  all  the  way  from  a  single  individual  to  millions  of 
people.  Following  is  a  review  of  the  activities  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  types  and  numbers  of  persons  affected. 

A.  Programs  for  the  Benefit  of  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 

A  large  percentage  of  the  Federal  educational  programs  o]3erate? 
for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  These  activities  are 
concentrated  in  the  Departments  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  A 
few  programs  of  other  agencies  particularly  affect  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  many  of  the  activities  of  other  agencies  are  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  well  as  for  other  population  groups. 

Since  practically  all  of  the  educational  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  excepting  those  specifically  for  civilian  personnel  are  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Armed  Forces,  it  seems  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  summary,  only  to  name  some  of  the  more  important  of  these  activ- 
ities and  institutions.  Several  of  these  operate  partly  for  the  benefit 
of  Federal  civilian  personnel  or  other  groups,  but  are  principally  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.     Included  are : 

Joint  service  schools — the  Armed  Forces  Institute,  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  National  War  College,  the  Armed 
Forces  Information  School,  the  Naval  War  College,  and  the  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College. 

Army  activities  and  institutions — language  and  area  training,  ex- 
tension-course program,  service-school  system,  the  United  States  Mil- 
itary Academy,  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  program,  train- 
ing of  military  personnel  in  ciialian  institutions,  research  at  educa- 
tional institutions,  the  "Army  education  program,"  and  provision  for 
the  education  of  dependents  in  other  countries. 

Navy  activities  and  institutions — naval  air  t.echnical  training,  medi- 
cal training,  Naval  School  of  Aviation  Medicine,  naval  service 
schools,  fleet  training,  "information  and  education"  program,  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  training  of  officer  candidates  at  civilian 
institutions,  recruit  training,  the  Marine  Corps  Institute,  Marine  Corps 
officers'  schools,  provision  for  the  education  of  dependents  in  other 
countries,  and  research  at  educational  institutions. 
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Air  Force  actimties  and  institutions — technical  trainino^,  scientific 
education  at  civilian  colleges  and  universities,  the  Air  University, 
medical  education,  Air  Force  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  pro- 
gram, provision  for  the  education  of  dependents  in  other  countries, 
research  and  development  at  educational  institutions,  off-duty  educa- 
tional program. 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute  of  the  Department  of  State  gives 
training  to  some  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  as  does  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  Department  of  the  Treasury,  operates  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Academy  to  train  officers  who,  at  least  in  time  of  war, 
are  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
particularly  benefit  from  the  program  of  aid  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  under  Public  Laws  815 
and  874.  Eighty-first  Congress,  second  session,  for  schools  in  fed- 
erally affected  areas.  The  Public  Health  Service  gives  training  to  its 
commissioned  officers,  who  in  time  of  war  are  considered  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  During  World  War  II  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  especially  received  benefits  from  schools  constructed  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  war-impacted  communities.  Dependents  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  constitute  a  large  percentage  of  the 
enrollment  in  schools  operated  for  white  children  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

An  example  of  an  educational  activity  operating  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Armed  Forces  as  well  as  for  other  population  groups  is  the  gen- 
eral service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  a  considerable  part  of  which 
goes  to  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  officers  and  enlisted  men.  Al- 
together, these  activities  benefit  the  entire  personnel  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

B.  Activities  for  the  Benefit  or  Federal  Civilian  Personnel 

In-service  training  is  the  principal  constituent  of  Federal  educa- 
tional activity  for  the  benefit  of  civilian  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Most  of  the  departments  and  independent  agencies  operate 
some  sort  of  in-service  training  programs.  There  are,  however,  other 
programs  which  are  operated  at  least  partly  for  the  benefit  of  Federal 
civilian  employees. 

Among  departments  and  agencies  operating  in-service  training 
programs  for  civilian  employees  are — 
Department  of  State 

Bureau  of  Customs  (Department  of  the  Treasury) 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  (Department  of  the  Treasury) 
Department  of  the  Army 
Department  of  the  Navy- 
Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (Department  of  Justice) 
Immigration    and    Naturalization    Service    (Department    of 

Justice) 
Bonneville     Power     Administration     (Department     of     the 

Interior) 
Bureau  of  Mines  (Department  of  the  Interior) 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads  (Department  of  Commerce) 
Maritime  Administration  (Department  of  Commerce) 
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Xational  Bureau  of  Standards  (Department  of  Commerce) 

Weather  Bureau  (Department  of  Commerce) 

Department  of  Labor 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Public  Health  Service  (Federal  Security  Agency) 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Veterans'  Administration 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Economic  Cooperation  Administration 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Intei-state  Commerce  Commission 

National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

Central  Intelligence  Agency 

Government  Printing  Office 

Health  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
The  progi'ams  of  the  agencies  listed  vary  widely  in  nature  and 
scope.  A  number  of  other  Federal  agencies  carry  out  in-service  train- 
ing activities  of  varying  degrees  of  formality.  Much  of  the  training 
is  available  only  to  selected  employees,  or  deals  only  with  certain 
duties  of  employees.  Some  of  the  agencies  utilize  colleges  or  univer- 
sities for  part  or  all  of  the  training,  either  by  contract  or  by  the  pro- 
vision of  fellowships  or  scholarships.  Programs  of  some  of  the 
agencies  provide  traming  also  for  emploj^ees  of  other  Federal  agencies. 
Besides  activities  partaking  of  the  nature  of  in-service  training, 
several  other  Federal  educational  programs  particularlj^  benefit  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees. 

The  program  of  aid  to  federally  affected  school  districts  admin- 
istered by  the  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  under 
Public  Laws  815  and  874,  Eighty-first  Congress,  second  session, 
especially  benefits  dependents  of  Federal  employees  in  numerous  and 
widely  dispersed  localities. 

The  Atomic  Energj'  Commission  provides  free  public  education 
for  dependents  of  its  employees  at  certain  atomic-energy  installa- 
tions. The  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  other  Federal  agencies  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  dependents  of  their  civilian  employees  in 
foreign  countries. 

Among  Federal  educational  institutions  operated  at  least  partly  for 
the  benefit  of  Federal  civilian  employees  are  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute,  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  National 
"War  College,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  National  Academy, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Graduate  School,  and  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  Graduate  School. 

The  numbers  of  civilian  employees  benefiting  from  Federal  educa- 
tional programs  differ  widely  from  agency  to  agency.  Altogether 
these  activities  affect  a  large  percentage  of  all  Federal  civilian 
personnel. 

C.  Programs  for  Veterans,  Indians,  Foreign  Nationals,  and  Other 

Special  Groups 

Some  Federal  educational  programs  operate  particularly  for  the 
benefit  of  veterans,  Indians,  foreign  nationals,  and  other  special 
groups.     The  programs  for  veterans  are  very  important  from  the 
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viewpoint  of  mimber  of  persons  receiving  benefits,  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, effects  upon  educational  institutions  and  other  considerations. 

The  avera^re  number  of  veterans  in  training  under  the  veterans' 
education  program  during  the  vear  ended  June  30,  1950,  was  about 
1,991,000.  Of  tliese,  613,000  were  attending  institutions  of  higher 
learning;  809,000  were  in  schools  below  the  college  level ;  263,000  were 
in  job  training,  and  306.000  were  receiving  institutional  on-farm 
instruction.  In  addition,  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1950  over 
500,000  veterans  had  received  educational  benefits  under  the  veterans^ 
rehabilitation  program.  Of  these,  about  250,000  had  been  declared 
rehabilitated. 

Veterans  also  benefit  directly  from  the  program  of  medical  educa- 
tion provided  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  the  professional 
and  technical  staffs  of  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals.  They  also 
benefit  from  the  attendant  intern-  and  nurse-training  programs  at 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  since  veterans  con- 
stitute one  of  the  special  groups  eligible  for  treatment  at  this 
institution. 

Many  thousands  of  veteran  employees  of  Federal  agencies  are  of 
course  included  in  groups  receiving  in-service  training  in  those  agen- 
cies. Former  servicemen  who  are  war  veterans  are  also  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  "Army  education  program,"  operated  principally 
for  Army  military  personnel. 

About  1,200,000  veterans  received  benefits  under  the  veterans'  edu- 
cational facilities  program  authorized  by  Public  Law  697,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress.  This  provided  war-surplus  facilities  to  educational 
institutions  engaged  in  the  training  of  veterans. 

The  educational  programs  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  and  other  native 
ethnic  groups  is  concentrated  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  Bureau  provides  education  for  Indian, 
Eskimo,  and  Aleut  children  of  one-fourth  or  more  native  blood,  resid- 
ing on  nontaxable  land,  and  having  parents  who  maintain  tribal  rela- 
tions. In  the  fiscal  year  1950,  education  was  furnished  more  than 
36,000  such  children  in  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau,  which  partic- 
ipated in  providing  for  over  31,000  others  in  public  schools. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  pro- 
vides for  the  education  of  the  resident  Aleut  population  of  about  500 
persons  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Prior  to  July  1,  1951,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Na"^^^  provided  for  the  education  of  the  native  population 
on  islands  of  the  trust  territories.  American  Samoa,  and  Guam.  This 
responsibility  now  rests  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Repre- 
senting one  of  the  special  groups  eligible  for  treatment  at  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Indian  patients  at  that 
institution  benefit  from  the  training  programs  for  its  staff. 

Training  of  foreign  nationals  under  the  United  States  information 
and  educational  exchange  progi-am  is  scattered  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  considering  benefits  to  foreign  nationals  as  individuals 
under  this  program,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  operated 
for  the  purpose  of  aidintr  friendly  nations  as  a  whole,  promoting  inter- 
national good  will,  and  attaining  other  broad  objectives.  The  indi- 
viduals obtain  knowledsfe  which  they  are  expected  to  impart  to  their 
countrymen  or  utilize  for  the  benefit  of  their  respective  nations  as  a 
whole. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  1950.  7.873  foreign  nationals  received  direct 
benefits  under  the  educational  exchange  program,  administered  prin- 
cipally by  the  Department  of  State.  Educational  projects  carried  out 
by  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  in  cooperation  with  other 
American  Republics  affected  an  estimated  4,000,000  students  and 
100.000  teachers  and  school  administrators  in  other  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  About  700  grants  have  been  made  to  foreign 
nationals  for  training  under  the  Point  Four  training  program  of  the 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration. 

Among  Federal  departments  and  agencies  operating  important  edu- 
cational programs  for  foreign  nationals  are  the  Departments  of  State, 
Defense,  Interior.  Agriculture.  Commerce,  Labor,  the  Federal  Secu- 
rity .Vgency,  tlie  Displaced  Persons  Commission,  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Other  special  groups  particularly  affected  by  certain  Federal  edu- 
cational programs  are  teachers  and  students  in  schools,  colleges  and 
universities,  engineers,  miners,  farmers,  settlers  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley, meteorologists,  maritime  workers,  skilled  labor  in  general,  Ne- 
groes, hospital  patients,  law-enforcement  officers,  physicians  and 
health  workers,  and  persons  seeking  American  citizenship.  x 

d.  activitiks  for  the  benerit  of  the  national  citizenry  in 

Gexeral 

In  a  sense.  Federal  educational  programs  as  a  whole  might  be  said 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  national  citizenry,  since  the  entire 
population  of  the  country  generally  derives  some  direct  or  indirect 
benefit.  In  the  case  of  certain  activities  restricted  to  special  groups, 
however,  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  general  population  may  be  slight 
as  well  as  indirect.  It  miglit  even  be  contended  that  these  activities 
are  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  certain  groups  at  the  expense  prin- 
cipally of  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  activities  of  Federal  agencies  are 
aimed  directly  at  benefits  to  the  whole  Nation,  or  to  segments  of  the 
population  so  large  as  to  include  practically  everyone.  For  example, 
the  basic  statutory  function  of  the  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency,  calls  for  service  to  the  whole  citizenry,  affecting  the 
life  of  practically  every  person  during  his  school  years.  Similarly 
the  Federal -State  program  of  vocational  education  makes  available 
training  for  any  person  who  by  virtue  of  having  chosen  an  occupation 
or  being  employed  in  an  occupation  can  profit  by  the  instruction. 

The  numerous  Federal  research  programs  carried  out  under  con- 
tract or  cooperative  agreement  with  colleges  and  universities  are  aimed 
rather  directly  at  benefits  to  the  whole  population.  For  example, 
although  research  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products  may  pri- 
marily help  the  farmer,  it  is  designed  to  benefit  all  producers  and 
consumers  of  agiicultural  products.  To  the  extent  that  the  educa- 
tional work  of  tlie  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  used  to  promote  con- 
servation of  the  Nation's  soil  and  water  resources,  it  benefits  the  whole 
national  citizenry. 

Several  educational  programs  of  the  Public  Health  Service  seek 
to  improve  the  health  and  length  of  life  of  the  population  in  general. 
The  results  of  in-service  training  of  professional  employees  of  the 
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Food  and  Drug  Administration  benefit  the  entire  citizenry  to  the 
extent  that  they  develop  competence  in  dealing  with  problems  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  consumers  of  articles  regulated  by  the  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Certain  educational  activities  of  the  Department  of  State  in  other 
countries  seek  to  benefit  the  whole  population  of  the  United  Sates  by 
counteracting  the  influence  of  communism  in  the  countries  affected, 
and  by  achieving  other  national  objectives. 

"While  the  educational  programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
bring  direct  benefits  to  military  and  civilian  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment, they  also  strengthen  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

Other  programs  carried  out  largely  for  the  entire  Nation  or  for 
very  large  segments  of  the  population  include  the  school  savings 
program  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  highway  research  proj- 
ects conducted  by  colleges  and  universities  for  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  fellowship  program 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  graduate  students  and  scien- 
tific investigators. 


VI.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PROGRAMS  BY  AGENCIES 

A.  Acrrv'iTiES  of  the  Executr^e  Departments 

1.   DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
o.  Office  of  Educational  Exchange 

(1)  Activity :  Educational  exchange  frogram^  involving  cooperation 
with  other  countries  in  the  interchange  of  persons^  knoiuledge^ 
and  skills 

Method  of  administration. — The  Department  of  State  administers 
the  educational  exchange  progi^am  of  the  Federal  Government  in  co- 
operation with  a  number  of  public  and  private  agencies,  selected  be- 
cause of  their  competence  in  particular  exchange  matters.  The 
methods  of  administration  under  these  arrangements  are  as  follows : 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  (under  a  working-fund 
agreement)  and  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  American  Council  on  Education 
(under  contract  arrangements)  assist  the  Department  in  disseminating 
information  about  student,  teacher,  lecturer,  and  research-scholar  ex- 
changes. These  organizations  receive,  review,  and  recommend  ap- 
plications, provide  placement  and  counseling  services,  and  in  some 
cases  disburse  payments  under  grants.  In  addition,  the  American 
Council  on  Education  administers  the  program  of  aid  to  American- 
sponsored  schools  in  Latin  America,  disburses  cash  grants  to  selected 
schools  and  provides  educational  materials,  professional  services,  and 
advice. 

The  American  Book  Publishers,  Inc.,  and  23  American  colleges  and 
universities  assist  the  Department,  under  contract  arrangements,  in 
administering  special  projects  for  German  specialists,  leaders,  and 
students.  The  services  of  these  groups  include  the  planning  of  spe- 
cialized study  projects,  conducting  tours  of  observation,  arranging  de- 
tails of  housing  and  transportation,  and  carrying  out  other  duties  re- 
lated to  the  general  supervision  and  execution  of  specific  projects. 
The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  American  Field  Service, 
and  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  assist  the  Department, 
also  under  contract  arrangements,  in  administering  projects  for  Ger- 
man secondarj'-school  students.  Their  services  include  the  placement 
of  these  grantees  in  high  schools  in  tj'pical  American  communities, 
selection  of  families  with  whom  students  will  live,  counseling  and 
guidance  of  students,  disbursing  payments  for  maintenance,  tuition, 
et  cetera,  and  encouraging  private  support  for  the  program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  and  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  assist 
the  Department,  under  working  fund  agreements,  in  arranging  train- 
ing programs  and  tours  of  observation  for  foreign  leaders  and 
specialists. 
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In  addition  to  supervising  the  exchange  activities  of  these  groups, 
the  Department  of  State  directly  administers  leader,  specialist,  and 
lecturer  projects  under  Public  Law  402,  Eightieth  Congress,  and 
Public  Lavr  265,  Eighty-first  Congress,  and  administers  generally  all 
programs,  including  the  planning,  conduct,  and  evaluation  of  ex- 
change programs,  the  processing  and  selecting  of  grantees,  issuance  of 
awards,  and  disbursing  payments  under  the  grants. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  is  concerned  with  col- 
lege graduate  and  undergraduate  students,  except  in  the  case  of  special 
programs  with  Germany  and  Austria  under  which  secondary-school 
students  participate;  primaiy-  and  secondary-school  teachers;  univer- 
sity lecturers  and  advanced  research  scholars;  specialists  and  leaders 
of  thought  and  opinion. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — During  the  1950  fiscal  year,  this  pro- 
gram was  carried  out  in  the  United  States  and  the  following  foreign 
countries:  Afghanistan,  Australia,  Argentina,  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
burg, Bolivia,  Burma,  Brazil,  Ceylon,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Sal- 
vador, Finland,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon- 
duras, Iceland,  Indochina,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Italy, 
Korea,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Nepal,  Nicaragua,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Syria,  Turkey,  Thai- 
land, Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  Uruguay,  and  Vene- 
zuela. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  utilized  by  the  Department  in 
carrying  out  the  exchange  of  persons  program  during  the  1950  fiscal 
year,  and  the  amount  of  Federal  money  granted  or  transferred  to  each, 
by  States,  were  as  follows : 

California    (Stanford  University) $19,050 

California  (University  of  Southern  California) 20,414 

Colorado   (University  of  Denver) 16,025 

Connecticut  (Yale  University) 23,000 

District  of  Columbia  (Georgetown  University) 19,500 

Illinois   (University  of  Chicago) 47,539 

Illinois    (Northwestern   University) 29,400 

Indiana    (Indiana  University) 20,850 

Iowa  (Iowa  State  College) 5,836 

Massachusetts  (Harvard  University) 23,000 

Michigan   (Michigan  State  College) 54,578 

Michigan   (University  of  Michigan) 35,300 

Minnesota  (University  of  Minnesota) 10,505 

Missouri   (University  of  Missouri) 27,255 

Missouri  (Washington  University) 21,627 

New  York  (Columbia  University) 111,400 

New  York  (Cornell  University) 19,280 

North  Carolina  (Duke  University) 20,970 

North  Carolina  (University  of  North  Carolina) 20,  000 

Texas   (Texas  Technological  College) 20,550 

Texas   (University  of  Texas) 15,850 

Virginia    (University  of  Virginia) 29,504 

Wisconsin   (University  of  Wisconsin) 27,400 
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Nwriler  and  types  of  persom  affected. — This  program  benefits 
selected  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  selected  citizens  of  the  58 
other  countries  participating.  The  number  and  types  of  persons 
who  received  benefits  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  were  as  follows: 


Foreign 

American 

students                                                           

6,  ni 
172 
98 
166 

1,326 

654 

157 

132 

121 

185 

Total                                                                    

7,873 

1,249 

9,122 

{2)  Activity:  Integrated  world-wide  frogram  including  the  opera- 
tion  of    United  States   information   centers   and   hinational 
American  centers;  English-teaching  programs;  translations  of 
representative  American  hooks;  and  special  projects  for  special 
needs 
Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Division  of  Overseas  Information  Centers  of  the  Department 
of  State  through  the  Department's  overseas  diplomatic  and  consular 
posts.     Assistance  to  binational  centers  overseas  also  is  administered 
by  the  Division  of  Ovei-seas  Information  Centers,  but  local  operation 
of  each  binational  center  is  administered  cooperatively  by  binational 
boards  of  directors  composed  of  resident  United  States  citizens  and 
nationals  of  the  host  country.     The  binational  centers  are  chartered 
as  private,  nonprofit,  organizations  under  the  laws  of  the  country 
in  which  they  are  located. 

The  English-teaching,  translations,  and  other  special  programs  are 
administered  directly  by  the  Division  of  Overseas  Information  Cen- 
ters, but  utilize  the  facilities  of  private,  nonprofit  organizations  in  the 
United  States  under  contract  to  conduct  certain  phases  of  these 
programs. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — ^IVIany  of  the  programs  administered 
by  the  Division  of  Overseas  Information  Centers  indirectly  utilize  the 
facilities  of  higher  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States.  The 
binational-centers  program  utilizes  the  services  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education  under  contract.  The  English-teaching  program 
utilizes  the  facilities  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
in  developing  new  texts  and  materials  for  the  teaching  of  American 
English  abroad.  Other  educational  institutions  or  agencies  under 
contract  include  the  Association  of  American  University  Presses,  the 
Association  for  Childhood  Education  International,  and  Teachers 
College  of  Columbia  University. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  information  centers  and  the  bina- 
tional centers  overseas  work  cooperatively  with  local  educational 
institutions  of  all  levels.  The  centers  often  provide  library  materials 
and  other  nonfinancial  assistance  to  these  institutions.  English- 
teaching  texts  and  materials  are  donated  to  local  schools  where  pos- 
sible. Special  book  collections  and  translations  of  United  States 
books  also  are  donated  to  man}'  foreign  educational  institutions. 
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The  programs  are  therefore  concerned  with  all  levels  of  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  programs  administered  by  tlie 
Division  of  Overseas  Information  Centers  operate  in  some  83  foreign 
countries,  including  the  occupied  areas  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
These  countries  do  not  include  Territories  or  outlying  possessions  of 
the  United  States.  Educational  institutions  and  organizations  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  are  also  affected. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  programs  are  oper- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  citizenry  of  the  foreign  countries 
concerned.  Annual  attendance  at  the  overseas  information  centers 
and  binational  centers  totals  more  than  25,000,000  per  year.  It  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  numbers  of  persons  affected  by  other  phases 
of  the  Division's  progi'ams,  such  as  translations  or  special  projects. 

6.  Office  of  Intertmtional  Information 

(1)  Activity:  Use  of  motion  pictures  in  furthering  the  United 
States  information  and  educational  exchange  program 

Method  of  administration. — The  International  Motion  Pictures  Di- 
vision of  the  Office  of  International  Information  directly  administers 
this  activity.  In  implementing  the  program,  the  Division  produces 
and  acquires  motion  pictures  for  showing  in  theaters  and  before  com- 
munity groups  and  organizations  abroad.  Some  of  the  films  are  ob- 
tained by  purchase  from  universities  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  International  Motion  Pictures 
Division  utilizes  certain  films  on  needed  subjects  produced  by  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  The  program  is  concerned  with  educa- 
tion at  all  levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  educational  films  are  shown  in 
many  foreign  countries. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — As  a  part  of  the  general  in- 
formational and  educational  program  these  films  are  shown  for  the 
direct  benefit  of  various  intellectual,  educational,  religious,  scientific, 
labor,  political,  and  other  special  group  audiences  in  foreign  countries 
as  their  interests  are  made  known  and  served  thereby.  At  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  supplying  films  to  the  International  Motion 
Pictures  Division,  the  number  of  students  and  faculty  members  af- 
fected probably  would  be  limited  to  those  actually  engaged  in  or 
directing  the  film  productions. 

{2)  Activity :  Program  evaluation  service  of  the  international  broad- 
casting program  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  certain  universities 

Method  of  administration. — The  activity  is  a  service  provided  by 
the  respective  universities  under  contract  with  the  Department  of 
State.  Personnel  of  the  Program  Evaluation  Branch  of  the  Division 
of  International  Broadcasting  are  responsible  for  and  provide  gen- 
eral supervision  for  the  studies. 

Levels  of  education  concerned — These  are  research  projects  carried 
out  by  the  universities  and  are  therefore  associated  with  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Federal  payments  to  institutions  un- 
der contract  for  this  activity  during  the  fiscal  year  1950,  namely, 
Columbia  University  and  New  York  University,  both  of  which  are 
in  New  York  State,  amounted  to  $35,750.    It  is  necessary  for  the  uni- 
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versities  to  carry  out  a  certain  amount  of  research  in  the  areas  pro- 
vided for  under  the  contracts,  i.  e.,  along  the  Soviet  periphery  and 
in  Germany. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  citizenry  since  the  purpose  is  to  provide  informa- 
tion to  improve  the  broadcast  of  the  Voice  of  America  and  thus 
counteract  the  influences  of  communism  in  the  countries  affected. 

c.  Office  of  Personnel 

Activity:  Departmental  and  foreign  service  training  in  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute 

Method  of  administration. — The  Department  of  State,  through  its 
Office  of  Personnel  (of  which  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  is  a  part) , 
directly  administers  training  at  the  institute  under  applicable  rules 
and  regulations  and  in  accordance  with  laws  governing  the  functions 
of  the  institute.  Training  of  departmental  and  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel outside  the  institute  is  administered  principally  by  the  institute, 
with  the  services  of  universities  and  other  outside  private  agencies 
provided  through  contract. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  ranges  from  low 
clerical  training  at  about  the  secondary-school  level  to  university 
graduate  work  and  includes  basic  and  technical  instruction  on  depart- 
mental policies  and  regulations,  advanced  officer  training  in  substan- 
tive and  administrative  fields,  and  specialized  language  and  area 
courses  at  chosen  universities. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  prosrram  affects  all  geographical 
areas,  since  employees  trained  for  the  Foreign  Service  are  assigned 
to  all  areas.  The  training  is  carried  out  on  Federal  properties  in  the 
United  States,  on  Foreign  Service  posts  abroad,  and  at  various  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  contracts  with  univer- 
sities for  training  varies  from  year  to  year.  None  was  in  effect  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — During  the  fiscal  year  1950 
training  was  provided  persons  of  the  following  classes  and  numbers : 
Federal  civilian  and  Foreign  Service  employees  of  the  Department  of 
State,  3,730;  Armed  Forces,  211 ;  Foreign  Service  officers  and  Foreign 
Service  staff  officers  on  specialized  training  at  10  leading  universities, 
42 ;  at  the  Naval  War  College,  1 ;  and  at  the  War  College,  18. 

d.  The  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs 

(1)  Activity:  Cooperation  loith  other  American  Republics  in  educa- 
tional projects 

Method  of  administration. — In  administering  this  program  the 
Washington  Office  of  the  Education  Division  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  gives  general  policy  direction,  supervision  and  serv- 
ice to  the  "field  parties."  Each  "field  party,"  composed  of  several 
education  specialists  under  the  direction  of  a  chief  of  field  party,  op- 
erates with  a  wide  degree  of  autonomy  within  general  policy  limita- 
tions, through  a  special  bureau  established  in  a  ministry  of  education, 
which  includes  both  North  American  and  Latin  American  technicians. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  deals  with  elementary 
(especially  rural)  education;  vocational  education,  which  is  usually 
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on  the  secondary-school  level ;  and  general  teacher-training  for  ele- 
mentary and  vocational  education,  such  teacher-training  usually  be- 
ing carried  on  at  the  equivalent  of  the  United  States  secondary-school 
level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  entirely  carried  out 
in  Latin  America,  except  for  certain  activities  in  the  United  States 
concerned  with  training  and  the  supplying  of  materials. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  activities  are  for  the 
benefit  of  the  peoples  of  the  cooperating  countries.  In  effect,  the 
entire  population  of  each  cooperating  country  is  included  in  the  bene- 
fits, since  the  object  is  to  assist  in  raising  the  national  level  of  educa- 
tion and  of  living  standards.  More  directly,  the  work  affects  an 
estimated  total  of  some  4,000,000  students  in  elementary,  vocational, 
and  normal  schools,  and  approximately  100,000  teachers,  school  ad- 
ministrators, and  government  officials  concerned  with  educational 
administration. 

{2)  Activity:  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs  training  program, 

Method  of  administration. — The  Institute  of  Inter- American  Af- 
fairs directly  administers  this  program  in  cooperation  with  Latin 
American  ministers  of  education. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  principal  fields  of  specializa- 
tion have  been  elementary  (especially  rural)  education;  vocational 
education,  mostly  on  the  secondary-school  level ;  and  teacher-training 
for  elementary  and  vocational  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Under  this  program  during  the  fiscal 
year  1950  Latin-American  educators  studied  in  the  United  States  in 
the  following  States:  California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Minnesota,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Michigan,  North  Caro- 
lina, New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Tennessee,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Vermont,  and  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Some  also  studied 
in  Puerto  Rico.  In  the  other  American  Republics  educators  are 
trained  under  the  guidance  of  the  United  States  and  national  tech- 
nicians carrying  on  the  cooperative  program. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Although  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals trained  from  each  of  the  countries  where  there  are  coopera- 
tive programs  totaled  only  35  in  the  fiscal  year  1950,  the  number  and 
types  of  persons  affected  is  great.  This  is  because  of  the  selection  of 
the  individuals  to  be  trained  who,  upon  returning  to  their  home 
countries,  actively  engage  in  the  training  of  the  local  teachers,  who  in 
turn  spi'ead  their  knowledge  in  the  public  schools. 

e.    The   Techrucal   Cooperation  Adniijjisfrntion 

Activity:    Point  Four  training  program'^ 

Method  of  admi7iistration. — This  program  is  administered  by  the 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration  of  the  Department  of  State, 
utilizing  the  services  of  a  large  number  of  other  Federal  agencies  in- 
cluding the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Interior,  and 
Labor,  and  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Training  facilities  are  also 
provided  in  some  cases  by  contract  with  land-grant  colleges  and  other 
educational  institutions.    The  entire  technical  cooperation  program 

1  Not  reported  in  part  3  of  this  stiidy  because  not  in  operation  at  the  time  of  preparation 
of  that  part. 
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of  which  training  in  the  United  States  is  one  aspect  is  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  foreign  governments,  32  of  which  had  signed  agree- 
ments as  of  October  1, 1951. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  program  is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  technical  training,  especially  in-service  training  in  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  in  private  enterj^rises  generally  at  the  levels  of 
secondary  and  higher  education.  Colleges  and  universities  are  uti- 
lized to  some  extent. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Training  facilities  are  used  in  many 
parts  of  the  continental  United  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico,  involving 
contracts  made  with  State  institutions  in  the  fiscal  year  1951.  The 
program  was  not  in  operation  during  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Nmnher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — This  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  citizens  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world  par- 
ticipating in  the  technical  cooperation  program.  Approximately  TOO 
grants  for  training  in  the  United  States  have  been  made.  It  is  in- 
tended that  the  benefits  of  this  program  will  be  spread  from  these 
trainees  to  the  entire  populations  of  their  countries. 

2.    DEPARTMENT   OF   THE  TREASURY 

a.  Bureau  of  Customs 

Activity:  Operation  of  the  United  States  Customs  In-Service  Train- 
ing School  at  New  York  City 

Method  of  administration. — This  school  is  administered  directly  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Customs,  under  the  supervisioii 
of  the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York.  A  training  officer  and  assist- 
ant training  officer  guide  the  classroom  instruction,  which  consists  of 
a  combination  of  lectures  and  discussions  of  practical  problems.  In- 
structors illustrate  and  demonstrate  actual  work,  issuing  to  students 
specimen  documents  and  other  material  used  by  Customs  officials. 
Typical  records  are  borrowed  from  the  files,  and  actual  pier  condi- 
tions are  simulated  in  the  classroom. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  school  consists  solely  of  in- 
service  training,  not  earmarked  as  being  of  any  particular  level ;  how- 
ever, the  instruction  is  generally  at  the  levels  of  secondary  and  higher 
education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  program  is  carried  on  at  the 
port  of  New  York  only.  Classroom  instruction  is  held  in  the  custom- 
house, and  operational  training  is  accomplished  on  the  docks  and  piers 
within  that  port. 

Number  aiid  types  of  persons  affected.— Tho,  school  is  exclusively 
for  Federal  civilian  employees  of  the  office  of  the  collector  of  customs 
at  New  York.  During  the  fiscal  year  1950,  293  employees  were  trained 
in  the  various  aspects  of  the  customs  inspectional  duties,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, 904  were  trained  in  the  use  of  firearms. 

h.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 

Activity-  /n-scnuce  training  for  e/n />loyees  in  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue 
Method  of  administration. — The  training  courses  are  initiated  and 
designed  by  the  Training  Division  for  tlie  exclusive  Use  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  intejiial  i-cvenue  service.  These  activities  of  the 
Training  Division  arc  adiiiinistoiod  directly  by  the  Bureau. 
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Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  highly  specialized  program  of 
the  Training  Division  is  built  around  the  Federal  tax  laws  and  re- 
lates to  the  duties  performed  by  employees  of  the  Bureau.  While  the 
educational  level  of  the  instruction  is  not  specifically  fixed,  it  is  gen- 
erally within  the  range  of  secondary  and  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  training  is  available  to  all  em- 

Eloyees  in  the  internal  revenue  service  throughout  the  United  States, 
[awaii,  and  Alaska.     These  employees  are  stationed  at  more  than 
2,400  posts  of  duty. 

Nmnber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  courses  are  restricted  to 
the  employees  in  the  internal  revenue  service.  As  of  December  31, 
1950,  there  were  25,682  employees  enrolled  for  correspondence  courses. 

c.  United  States  Coast  Guard 

[1)  Activity:  Operation  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy 

Method  of  administration, — The  Academy  is  administered  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Direct  ad- 
ministration is  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent,  who  is  a  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  Coast  Guard  appointed  by  the  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard  to  serve  under  his  direction.  An  advisory  com- 
mittee consisting  of  not  more  than  seven  persons  of  'distinction  in 
education  and  other  fields  relating  to  the  work  of  the  Academy  is 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  course 
of  instruction  and  advising  the  Commandant  regarding  it. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  Academy  is  accredited  by  the 
Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development  as  an  institute  of 
general  engineering  at  the  level  of  higher  education,  and  awards  a 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  upon  the  successful  completion  of  the 
4-year  course. 

Geographical  a.reas  affected. — The  activity  is  conducted  on  Federal 
property  in  New  London,  Conn.  During  the  summer  months  the 
training  is  continued  for  the  first  and  third  classes  on  board  Coast 
Guard  vessels,  which  visit  numerous  ports  in  European  and  North 
African  countries,  and  the  Caribbean  Islands. 

Niimher  and,  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  primarily 
to  train  young  men  to  become  commissioned  officers  in  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  to  perform  the  military  duties  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  statu- 
tory responsibilities  of  the  Coast  Guard  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces.    The  cadet  corps  numbers  approximately  500. 

{2)  Activity:  Operation  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Training 
Station  at  Groton^  Conn. 

Method  of  administration. — The  training  station  is  administered 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with 
direct  supervision  by  the  commanding  officer,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  Commandant  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

Levels  of  education  coticemed. — The  program  at  the  training  station 
includes  activities  at  the  levels  of  both  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion. It  includes  secondary  school  subjects  such  as  typing,  shorthand, 
and  accounting,  as  well  as  technical  training  in  radio,  electronics,  gun- 
nery, et  cetera. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  activity  is  conducted  on  a  tract  of 
land  at  Avery  Point,  Conn.,  donated  by  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard. 
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Numher  and  types  of  'persons  affected. — The  purpose  of  the  training  , 
station  is  to  teach  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  the  basic  and  technical 
skills  required  for  the  performance  of  their  assigned  duties  in  this 
component  member  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Students  from  foreign 
countries,  sponsored  by  their  respective  governments  through  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  the  International  Institute  of  Education  in  New 
York  City,  are  accepted  from  time  to  time  for  training  in  specialized 
fields.    The  student  capacity  of  the  training  station  is  2,000. 

{3)  Activity:  Provision  for  advanced  and  specialized  training  of 
Coast  Guard  officers 

Method  of  admimstration. — The  training  of  Coast  Guard  officers  in 
postgraduate  courses  is  on  a  contract  basis  with  educational  institu- 
tions. The  educational  institutions  exercise  direct  supervision  over 
the  training. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  activity  utilizes  institutions  at 
the  higher  educational  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  institutions  are  located  in  a  num- 
ber of  States.  Contract  payments  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  were  as 
follows,  by  States : 

Alabama  (Dale  Carnegie  Institute) $99.00 

California    (University    of    California,    $56-5;    Scripps    Institute    of 

Oceanography,  $640;  Leland  Stanford  University,  $1,514) 2,719.00 

Connecticut  (Harriman  law  refresher  course,  $50;  University  of  Con- 
necticut, $22.50 ;  New  London  Junior  College,  $64..50 ;  Dale  Carnegie 

Institute,  $192) 329.  00 

District  of  Columbia  (Benjamin  Franklin  University,  $296..50;  Berlitz 
School  of  Languages,  $787 ;  Dale  Carnegie  Institute,  $875 ;  Nacrelli 
bar  exam  course,  $180 ;  bar  exam  fees,  $75 ;  George  Washington 
University,  $2,224.50;  Department  of  Agriculture,  $222.25;  South- 
eastern University,  $76) 4,706.25 

Florida      (University     of     Miami,     $284.25;     McClelland     Institute, 

$1,652.25) 1,  936.  50 

Illinois  (La  Salle  Extension  University,  $6S4..50) 684.50 

Maryland    (Baltimore  Institute,  $291;   Montgomery  Junior  College, 

$S2..50;  University  of  Maryland,  .$34) 407.  50 

Massachusetts  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  $13,595; 
Boston  College,  $150;  Burdett  College,  $75;  Harvard  University, 

$1.035) 15,  45.5.  00 

Michigan  (University  of  Michigan) 104.  CK' 

Missouri  (Washington  University,  $75;  University  of  St.  Louis,  $40)  _         115.  00 
New  York  (Columbia  University,  $117;  Berlitz  School  of  Languages, 
$285;  Dale  Carnegie  Institute,  New  York,  $60;  Dale  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, Buffalo.  $192;  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  $370) 1,024.00 

Ohio   (Northwest  Ohio  Institute) 115.00 

Pennsylvania    (University  of  Pennsylvania) 1,085.00 

Washington    (Dale   Carnegie  Institute,    Seattle)—. 79.00 

Total  ^ 28,  858.  75 

*  Does  not  include  cost  of  books  and  other  miscellaneous  fees. 

Nmnher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  number  of  officers 
trained  annually  is  approximately  45. 

d.  United  States  Savings  Bonds  Division 

Activity:  School  savings  program;  operating  through  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.,  public  and  private 
Method  of  administration. — The  school  savings  program  is  pro- 
moted by  the  Education  Section  of  the  Savings  Bonds  Division.    The 
headquarters  staff  consults  frequently  with  a  committee  of  representa- 
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,  tives  from  educational  organizations  and  agencies,  such  as  the  N^a- 
tional  Education  Association  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. State  staff  members  confer  witli  representatives  of  education  at 
the  State  level,  make  personal  and  mail  contacts  with  school  adminis- 
trators, explain  the  program  to  State  and  local  teachers'  meetings,  and 
service  the  schools  with  teaching-aid  materials. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  operates  in  public 
and  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Geografhical  areas  affected. — Materials  developed  by  the  Education 
Section  and  assistance  of  National  and  State  staff  members  in  estab- 
lishing school  savings  programs  are  available  to  schools  in  all  States, 
the  District  of  Colmnbia,  and  the  Territory-  of  Hawaii. 

Number  and  tyj)es  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  approximately  1  million  elementary  and  secondary  teachers, 
their  30  million  pupils,  and  indirectly  the  parents  of  these  pupils. 

3.    DEPAR'OIENT  OF  DEFENSE ARMY 

a.  Joint  Service  Schools 

(1)  Activity:  Educational  prograrn  of  the  Armed  Forces  Institute 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Armed  Forces  Information  and  Edu- 
cational Division,  and  is  under  the  operational  control  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  Institute.  Funds  are  received  by  the  Armed 
Forces  Information  and  Education  Division  from  Department  of  the 
Army  appropriations  and  in  turn  allocated  to  the  director  of  the 
Institute.  The  Institute  provides  a  correspondence  school  making 
available  civilian  educational  opportunities  for  all  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  service  includes  provision  of  group  study  classes 
organized  by  local  commanders,  instructors'  aids,  reference  books  and 
material  and  testing  service. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — All  levels  of  education  are  repre- 
sented in  the  program. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out  on  Fed- 
eral properties  in  tlie  United  States,  its  Territories  and  possessions^ 
and  in  occupied  and  other  areas  throughout  the  world. 

NvmJjer  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 

benefit  of  the  Armed  Forces.     During  the  fiscal  year  1950,  146,18-3 

service  personnel  were  enrolled  in  one  or  more  courses  of  the  Institute. 

{2)  Activity:  Operation  of  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 

Forces  for  officer  personnel  and  civilians 

Method'  of  adniinist ration. — The  activity  is  administered  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  through  the  Departments  of  Army,  Nav}^,  and 
Air  Force.  Students  are  selected  from  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  civilians.  The  Department  of  the  Army  handles  administrative 
and  fiscal  maintenance  of  the  school.  Instruction  is  in  the  form  of 
study  of  assigned  problems,  lectures  by  staff  members  and  outside 
experts,  seminars,  research,  consultation  with  specialists,  and  written 
and  oral  reports. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  for  the  most  part 
pertains  to  the  higher  educational  level. 
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Geographical  areas  ajfected. — The  activity  is  carried  out  on  Federal 
properties  in  the  United  States,  Field  economic  mobilization  courses 
are  o^iven  at  major  urban  centers  throughout  the  United  States. 

Nimxher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  civilian  Federal  agencies  having, 
important  defense  missions.  During  the  fiscal  year  1950,  3,762  stu- 
dents received  instruction,  of  whom  3.642  attended  short  courses  and 
120  the  complete  course.  The  student  body  was  comprised  of  Regular 
and  Reserve  officei-s  of  the  Armed  Forces  (2,090)  and  civilians  (1,672) . 

(3)  Activity:  Operation  of  the  National  War  College  for  officer 
personnel 

Method  of  administration. — ^The  activity  operates  under  supervision 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  with  administrative  responsibilitv  dele- 
gated to  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Funds  are  allocated  to  the 
Institution  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  with  costs  chargeable  to 
other  Federal  agencies  on  the  basis  of  their  representation  in  the 
student  body.  Students  are  selected  on  a  highly  competitive  basis. 
The  class  is  a  group  of  mature  men  gathered  to  study,  do  research, 
and  exchange  views  on  their  experience  and  knowledge.  Exchange 
of  experience  and  knowledge  is  affected  by  lectures,  seminars,  and 
committee  studies. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  pertains  to  higher 
education  at  the  graduate  levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out  princi- 
pally on  Federal  property  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Tlie  program  is  for  the 
ben^t  of  the  Departments  of  Defense,  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1950,  there  were  120  full-time  students  includ- 
ing 34  Army,  25  Navy,  30  Air  Force,  6  Marine  Corps,  1  Coast  Guard, 
19  Foreign  Service  and  departmental  officers  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  1  officer  each  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  Commerce  Department.  - 

{J^)  Activity:  Training  program  of  the  Armed  Forces  Information 
School 

Method  of  administration. — The  activity  is  administered  by  the  De- 
]iartment  of  the  Army  under  policy  supervision  and  control  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Each  of  the  military  departments  (Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force)  provides  staff  and  faculty  members  and  selected 
students  for  the  school.  Student  quotas  are  allotted  to  the  three  serv- 
ices in  proportion  to  their  military  strengths.  The  discussion  method 
of  instruction  is  used  extensively  and  practical  work  in  producing 
radio  programs  and  news  writing  takes  up  a  large  share  of  the 
student's  time. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  school  provides  military  spe- 
cialist training  principally  at  the  level  of  the  post-secondary  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out  on  Fed- 
eral property  at  Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y. 

Nunnher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Armed  Forces  military  and  civilian  personnel.  The 
student  capacity  of  the  school's  courses  is  approximately  1,800, 
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b.  Office  of  the  Adjutant  Oeneral 

Activity-  Provisions  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  facilities 
for  dejiendents  of  military  and  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense 

Method  of  administration. — In  the  United  States,  provision  is  made 
for  the  education  of  dependents  of  military  and  civilian  personnel 
residing  on  Government-owned  or  leased  properties  by  enrollment 
in  public  schools  without  payment  or  tuition;  enrollment  in  public 
schools  with  Government  payment  of  tuition  or  a  per  pupil  fee  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  local  Army  commander  and  school  authorities; 
operation  by  public  school  authorities  of  a  school  located  on  the  post, 
camp,  or  station ;  and  Army-operated  schools  in  instances  where  ar- 
rangements with  local  school  authorities  are  not  feasible.  The  prin- 
cipal responsibility  for  the  administration  of  this  activity  is  being 
transferred  in  1951  from  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  under  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874,  Eighty-first  Congress. 

Levels  of  education  affected. — The  program  provides  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

Geografhical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carrried  out  prin- 
cipally on  Federal  and  other  public  properties  in  the  United  States, 
its  Territories  and  possessions,  in  occupied  areas  and  other  overseas 
areas.  According  to  information  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  a  large  expenditure  of  man-hours  of  work  would  be  nec- 
essary to  furnish  a  table  showing  Federal  payments  to  local  school 
districts,  by  States  for  the  education  of  dependents  of  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel for  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — In  the  United  States  the 
program  is  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  dependents  of  Army  military 
and  civilian  personnel.  In  occupied  and  other  overseas  areas,  the 
program  is  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  dependents  of  military  and 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  Personnel  of 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  are  eligible  for  enrollment 
as  students.  Approximately  22,000  dependents  were  assisted  by  the 
program  during  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

c.  Office  of  the  Assista/nt  Chief  of  Staif 

Activity:  Language  and  area  training  program.,  operating  through 
the  Army  language  school,  civilian  universities.,  and  overseas 
installations 

Method  of  administration. — The  Department  of  the  Army  directly 
administers  this  activity  through  establishment  of  quotas  and  super- 
vision and  review  of  curricula  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staflf,  G-2, 
Intelligence.  Individuals  apply  for  enrollment  and  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  their  potential  qualifications  to  fill  requirements  for  high- 
level  staff  and  command  assignments.  Instruction  at  civilian  edu- 
cational institutions  is  furnished  on  a  contract  basis.  After  com- 
pletion of  formal  education,  in-service  training  is  provided  at  Army 
and  other  Federal  installations.  Army  field  commanders  and  Army 
attaclies  perform  the  administrative  functions. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  pertains  to  higher 
education. 
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Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out  on  Fed 
eral  properties  and  at  civilian  educational  institutions  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas. 

Numter  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Twenty-seven  students  were 
being  trained  during  the  fiscal  3^ear  1950. 

Federal  obligations  under  contracts  with  educational  institutions 
during  the  fiscal  year  1950  were  as  follows,  by  States : 

California    (Stanford  University) ^ $3,909.32 

Connecticut    (Yale  University) 1,200.00 

Kew  Jersey  (Princeton  University) 16,069.28 

New  York   (Columbia  University) 6,100.00 

Total 27,  278.  60 

d.  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-S 

(1)  Activity:  Operation  of  the  Army  extension  course  program 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  administered  directly  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  The  Chief  of  the  Army  Field  Forces, 
through  the  commandants  of  the  Army  service  schools,  is  responsible 
for  the  program.  The  instruction  being  nonresident,  the  student 
enrolls  in  the  applicable  course  or  courses.  Funds,  supplies,  and 
services  are  furnished  through  the  continental  United  States  Army 
commands  and  chiefs  of  technical  and  administrative  services. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  is  not  confined  to  any 
educational  level  but  covers  all  types  of  military  subjects  principally 
at  the  levels  of  secondary  and  post-secondary  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  work  of  the  schools  is  carried  out 
on  Federal  properties  in  the  United  States.  Student  members  of  the 
Army  Keserve  force  participate  at  their  homes. 

Nimiber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Department  of  the  x\rmy.  It  provides  home  study  for 
members  of  the  Reserve  forces  and  is  also  available  to  members  of  the 
Army  on  active  duty.  Enrollment  averages  approximately  110,000 
students  annually. 

{%)  Activity :  Operation  of  the  Army  service  school  system  including 
schools  for  the  National  Guard  and  Organized  Reserves 

Method  of  administration. — The  Department  of  the  Army  directly 
administers  this  activity.  Policies  and  student  quotas  are  prescribed 
by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-3,  Operations.  Responsibility  for 
direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  program  rests  with  the  Chief, 
Army  Field  Forces,  and  chiefs  of  the  technical  and  administrative 
services.  Funds  are  allotted  through  Army  command  -channels. 
Quotas  consistent  with  Army  requirements  and  school  capacity  are 
prescribed,  with  selection  of  students  by  Army  headquarters  and  field 
commands.  A  faculty  board  at  each  general  and  special  service  school 
advises  the  commandant  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  schools'  opera- 
tion.   Supplies  and  services  are  provided  by  Army  field  commanders. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  includes  courses  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  the  elementary  to  college  graduate  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out  on  Federal 
properties  in  the  United  States.  Students  are  selected  from  the  Army 
on  a  world-wide  basis  and  are  also  detailed  from  foreign  countries. 
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Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  system  is  estimated  to 
handle  approximately  84,000  students  at  any  one  time.  Foreign  mili- 
tary students  attend  some  of  the  schools  on  a  reciprocal  agreement 
basis. 

(-5)  Activity :  Operation  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point 

Method  of  administration. — The  United  States  Military  Academy 
is  administered  directly  by  the  Department  of  the  Army.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  promulgates  regulations  used  by  the  SujDerintendent, 
who  is  charged  with  govermnent  and  command  of  the  Academy. 
Funds  are  included  in  Department  of  the  Army  annual  military  func- 
tions appropriations.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Army  allocates  funds 
quarterly,  directly  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Academy.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  furnishes  approximately  80  officers  for  its 
operation  and  receives  25  percent  of  the  graduates.  Army  field  com- 
manders are  responsible  for  the  housekeeping  activities,  such  as  repair 
and  maintenance  of  facilities.  Supplies  and  services  are  furnished 
through  the  supply  depot  system  of  the  Army  operated  by  the  technical 
staffs  and  services  and  Army  field  commanders. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  educational  program  is  at  the 
level  of  higher  education.  Graduates  are  awarded  bachelor  of  science 
degrees  and  commissions  as  second  lieutenants  in  the  Regular  Army 
or  Air  Force. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out  prin- 
cipally on  Federal  properties  in  New  York  State.  Students  are  ap- 
pointed from  the  States,  Territories,  and  possessions. 

Number'  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Departments  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  Approx- 
imately 600  individuals  are  gi-aduated  each  year.  Total  enrollment 
during  the  fiscal  year  1950  was  approximately  2,400. 

{If)  Activity:  Operation  of  the  Army  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  program 
Method  of  administration. — The  activity  is  a  Federal-institutional 
cooperative  program,  with  the  institution  providing  students  from 
its  regularly  enrolled  members,  and  facilities;  and  the  Department 
of  the  Army  providing  instructors  and  the  loan  of  equipment.  The 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-3,  Operations,  is  charged  with  super- 
vision, and  the  Chief,  Army  Field  Forces,  with  the  responsibility 
of  carrying  out  the  program  and  certain  administrative  matters.  The 
program  at  the  institutional  level  is  administered  by  the  "professor 
of  military  science  and  tactics,"  assigned  to  each  school  as  head  of 
the  training  program.  The  institution  head  assists  in  administering 
the  program.  The  Government  does  not  allot  money  to  institutions 
or  provide  free  tuition  to  students.  Formally  enrolled  students  of 
the  advance  course,  senior  division,  receive  a  monetary  ration  al- 
lowance from  Federal  funds.  Summer  camps  are  administered  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  at  Government  expense  including  in- 
dividual subsistence,  uniforms,  medical  care,  etc.  Funds,  supplies, 
and  services  are  provided  by  Army  field  commanders. 
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Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  utilizes  public  and 
private  institutions  of  secondary  and  higher  educational  level.  In- 
dividuals successfully  completing  the  basic  and  advance  course  sub- 
jects are  awarded  commissions  as  second  lieutenants  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States  or  the  Organized  Reserve  Corps. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out  at  numer- 
ous locations  scattered  throughout  the  United  States  and  its  Terri- 
tories and  possessions. 

Nmnher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Approximately  160,000  students  were 
enrolled  in  the  senior  and  junior  ROTC  courses  during  the  fiscal  year 
1950. 

(5)  Activity:  Training  activities  connected  with  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Program, 

Method  of  administration. — The  program  is  a  joint  endeavor  being 
administered  by  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (Army,  Nav}',  and  Air  Force).  Policies  and  student  quotas  for 
the  Army  portion  of  the  program  are  prescribed  by  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  G-3,  Operations.  The  program  is  carried  out  in  es- 
tablished training  institutions  and  by  mobile  teams  sent  to  the  country 
selected,  for  on-the-ground  training  in  the  operation  of  certain  special- 
ized types  of  equipment.  The  military  assistance  advisory  group  in 
each  country  gives  instruction  locally  in  addition  to  providing  sup- 
plies and  services  such  as  training  aids,  technical  manuals,  et  cetera. 
Funds  are  provided  by  W\q  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  as 
well  as  Ihe  Army.  The  Department  of  State  approves  all  expendi- 
tures of  funds. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  is  concerned  with  all 
educational  levels.  Most  of  the  training  activities  place  primary  em- 
phasis on  instruction  of  individuals  who  upon  return  to  their  units 
instruct  their  own  nationals  in  the  operation  and  care  of  American 
weapons. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out  in  train- 
ing centers  and  schools  operated  for  troops  of  the  United  States  in 
the  European  Command  in  Germany,  on  Federal  properties  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  countries  participating  in  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Program. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  countries  participating  in  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistahce 
Program.  Approximately  1,600  students  received  instruction  in  Eu- 
rope and  300  in  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

{6)  Activity:  Training  of  military  personnel  in  civilian  institutions 
Method  of  ad/ministration. — This  activity  is  administered  by  the 
Adjutant  General  under  the  over-all  supervision  of  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  G-3,  Operations.  The  training  is  given  in  correlation 
with  training  conducted  in  the  Army  service  school  system.  Army 
training  agencies  make  the  preliminary,  and  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff,  G-1,  Personnel,  makes  the  final  selection  of  courses  and  schools 
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for  the  appropriate  positions  to  bs  filled.  Continental  United  States 
Army  commands  provide  funds  for  payment  to  the  civilian  institu- 
tions for  their  services. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  provides  personnel 
capable  of  recognizing  and  coping  with  political,  economic,  scientific, 
technical,  and  social  problems  related  to  their  military  duties,  and  for 
the  most  part  it  is  conducted  at  the  level  of  college-graduate  training. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  training  is  carried  out  in  civilian 
institutions  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Obligations  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  training  of  mili- 
tary personnel  in  civilian  institutions  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  were 
as  follows,  by  States: 


Alabama $2,  456 

California 26,  875 

Canada IGO 

Colorado &il 

Connecticut 4,  765 

Delaware 499 

District  of  Columbia 20,370 

Georgia 1,  065 

Illinois 20,  099 

Indiana 1,  703 

Iowa 474 

Kansas 64 

Kentucky 115 

Louisiana 1,  013 

Maryland 4,  022 

Massachusetts 47,  890 


Michigan $6,  209 

Minnesota 4,  442 

Missouri 1,  995 

New  Jersey 12,  301 

New  York 49,810 

North  Carolina 1,630 

Ohio 7,  766 

Oklahoma : 92 

Pennsylvania 21, 178 

Texas 14,680 

Tennessee 1,  249 

Virginia 3,  656 

Vermont 415 

Wisconsin 4, 108 


Total 263,751 


Nutnber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Department  of  the  Army.  During  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
2,469  individuals  received  instruction,  862  in  short  courses  and  1,607  in 
courses  lasting  the  full  school  year  or  longer. 

e.  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-4 

Activity:  Program  for  research  and  development  on  military  weapons 
and  methods  through  contract  with  educational  institutions 

Method  of  administration.— 1\\  accordance  with  guidance  provided 
b}'  the  Research  and  Development  Board  and  under  staff  supervision 
of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-4,  Logistics,  each  technical  service 
of  the  Army  conducts  research  and  development  projects  both  within 
Army  facilities  and  by  contracts  with  agencies  outside  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  Upon  completion  of  development  work  the  item  is 
field-tested  by  Army  commands.  Funds  are  scheduled  for  obligation 
in  accordance  with  regulations  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  administered  by  the  Research  and  Development  Board. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  research  and  development  work 
is  performed  largely  at  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out  on  Federal 
properties  and  at  civilian  institutions  within  the  United  States  and 
Alaska  and  in  Canada.     Obligations  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
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for  its  research  and  development  program  at  educational  institutions 
for  the  fiscal  year  1950  were  as  follows,  by  States : 


Alabama $7,  000 

Alaska 24,  900 

Arkansas 50,  000 

California 1,  0S7,  0S6 

Canada 56,  074 

Colorado 22, 103 

Connecticut 71,  483 

Delaware 65. 140 

District  of  Columbia 6,  264 

Florida 27,  400 

Georgia 60,  725 

Illinois 5<J3,  612 

Indiana 216,  974 

Iowa 76, 176 

Kansas 7,  216 

Kentucky 12,  0(X) 

Louisiana 64,  590 

Maine 10,  575 

Maryland 1,  817,  245 

Massachusetts 772,  244 


Michigan $207,  236 

Minnesota 218,  903 

Mississippi! 19,  700 

Missouri 83,  936 

Nebraska 25,  453 

New  Jersey 123,  282 

New  Mexico 106,  916 

New  York 701,  631 

North  Carolina 55,  234 

Ohio 667, 199 

Oklahoma 6,  000 

Pennsylvania 571,  611 

Rhode  Island 13,  983 

Utah 5,  987 

Virginia 156,  798 

Washington 2,  000 

Wisconsin 79,  252 

Texas 25, 134 


Total 8, 119,  062 


Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Specifically  this  activity  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Army.  The  total  number  of  persons  directly 
and  indirectly  affected  cannot  be  estimated. 

/.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Information  {Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff) 

Activity:  ^''Ariny  education  program''^ 

Method  of  administration. — The  Department  of  the  Army  ad- 
ministers this  activity,  specifically  termed  the  "Army  education  pro- 
gram,'" through  its  headquarters  and  field  commands.  A  small  por- 
tion of  the  program  is  handled  through  Federal-State  cooperation 
without  charge  to  participants.  The  United  States  Armed  Forces 
Institute  handles  correspondence,  self-teaching  courses,  testing  service 
and  group  study  classes.  Army  servicemen  in  some  areas  attend 
tuition-free  public  schools  and  colleges.  The  Comptroller  of  the 
Army  supplies  the  necessary  funds  to  Army  commands.  Part-time 
civilian  instructors  and  qualified  military  personnel  give  some  of  the 
instruction. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  embraces  all  levels  of 
education  up  to  and  including  college  work  leading  to  baccalaureate 
degrees. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  is  carried  out  wherever 
Army  servicemen  are  stationed  both  on  and  off  properties  of  the 
United  States  throughout  the  world. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  majority  of  students 
are  Department  of  the  Army  servicemen.  Former  servicemen  who 
are  war  veterans  are  eligible  for  the  training  and  participate  in  the 
program.  Enrollment  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  was  approximately 
135,000. 
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g.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 

Activity:  Apprenticeship  progra?ns  at  ordnance  installations 

Method  of  administration, — The  Department  of  the  Army  directly 
administers  these  programs  which  field  installation  commanders  con- 
duct under  the  administrative  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 
Classroom  and  shop  work  is  given  in  accord  with  standards  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship,  Department  of  Labor.  The  train- 
ing of  apprentices  who  are  disabled  veterans  of  World  War  II  is 
supervised  by  representatives  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
receipt  of  benefits  under  Public  Law  16.  The  installation  commander 
determines  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  trained,  selects  and  pays 
students,  purchases  supplies  and  materials,  and  employs  necessary 
instructors  to  carry  out  the  program. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  pertains  to  training 
in  such  fields  as  toolmaking.  While  the  specific  level  of  education  is 
not  fixed,  the  instruction  is  generally  at  the  level  of  secondary  and 
post-secondary  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  activities  are  carried  out  on  Fed- 
eral properties  in  the  United  States. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Department  of  the  Army.  During  the  fiscal  year  1950^ 
approximately  400  Federal  civilian  employees  were  being  trained. 

h.  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer 

Activity:  Operation  of  the  /Signal  Corps  Engineering  Laboratories^ 
Fort  Momnovth..  N .  /.,  with  the  cooperation  of  Rutgers  University 

Method  of  administration. — Army  installation  commanders  and 
Rutgers  Universit}^  officials  jointly  administer  this  activity.  Sub- 
jects are  agreed  upon  by  the  university  and  the  installation  com- 
mander. The  university  provides  the  instructors  and  supervision  for 
the  training  program,  and  the  Army  provides  the  facilities  for  carry- 
ing out  the  instruction.  The  installation  commander  selects  students 
for  enrollment.  The  school  receives  reimbursement  for  instructional 
and  administrative  costs  from  Federal  funds. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  is  one  of  advanced 
technical  training  at  the  higher  education  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  activities  are  carried  out  on 
Federal  property  in  New  Jersey.  For  the  fiscal  year  1950  the  total 
amount  paid  to  Rutgers  University  for  operation  of  the  branch  school 
at  Fort  Monmouth  was  $29,460. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  progi;am  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  providing  courses  of  instruc- 
tion for  engineering  and  scientific  personnel.  Average  enrollment 
has  been  75  students. 

i.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Armif 

(1)  Activity:  Department  of  the  Army^s  reorientation  program,  for 
Japanese  and  Ryukyuan  peoples 
Method  of  administration. — The  Department  of  the  Army  admin- 
isters this  program  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies,  private 
agencies,  occupation  authorities  and  local  governments  in  Japan  and 
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the  Ryukyn  Islands.  In  accordance  with  sponsorship  agreements 
^vith  other  Federal  agencies  (the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  the 
Departments  of  State,  Agriculture,  Interior  and  Labor),  and  with  ad- 
vice from  other  Federal  agencies  as  well  as  from  many  State  and 
local  government  agencies  the  Department  of  the  Army  conducts  the 
interchange-of-persons  program.  Japanese  and  Eyukyuan  national 
leaders  and  students,  chosen  by  the  Japanese  Government  and  Eyuky- 
uan occupation  authorities,  are  brought  to  the  United  States  for 
periods  of  45  to  90  days.  The  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion arranges  orientation  courses  and  extended  programs  of  study  in 
United  States  schools  of  higher  learning.  The  Department  of  tho 
Army  recruits  United  States  educators  and  Japanese  educational 
si:)ecialists  for  the  Institute  of  International  Education. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  inchides  all  levels  of 
instruction  from  elementary  to  college  graduate  work. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out  on  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  privately  owned  properties  in  the  United  States, 
Japan,  and  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

Numljcr  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  following  individuals 
received  reorientation  or  other  aid  during  the  fiscal  year  1950 :  2G6 
national  leaders,  52  students,  and  2,900  educators.  Through  a  Xation- 
wide  distribution  network  in  Japan,  films  which  further  United  States 
occupation  objectives  in  Japan  have  reached  an  estimated  total 
audience  of  900,000,000. 

(^)  Activity:  Operation  of  a  school  of  civilian  personnel  adminis- 
tration 

Method  of  administration. — The  Department  of  the  Army  directly 
administers  this  activity.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  establishes 
quotas  consistent  with  requirements,  available  facilities  and  funds. 
Enrollment  is  by  selection  of  individuals  by  the  Army  commanders 
and  the  technical  and  administrative  services.  The  school  sets  selec- 
tion standards  and  post-audits  all  selections.  Surveys  and  staff  visits 
to  Army  installations  are  made  to  determine  proper  courses  and  tech- 
niques for  development  and  training  of  individuals  for  personnel 
management  positions. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  is  not  fixed  at  any 
particular  educational  level  but  the  work  is  generally  at  the  level  of 
postsecondary  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out  on  Fed- 
eral properties  in  the  United  States  and  occupation  areas.  Students 
are  selected  from  United  States  Army  commands  throughout  the 
world. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  DejDartment  of  the  Army.  Enrollment  averages  45 
students. 

4.    DEPARTMENT   OF   DEFENSE NAVY 

a.  Administrative  Office  of  the  Secretary 

(1)  Activity:  In-service  training  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy 
Method  of  administra.tion. — The  administration  of  this  activity  is 
carried  out  by  the  Training  Branch  of  the  Departmental  Civilian 
Personnel  Division  of  the  Administrative  Office,  Executive  Oflice  of 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  Training  Branch  determines  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  trained  for  executive  work,  assists  the  trainees 
in  arranging  schedules,  and  reviews  their  progress. 

The  Training  Branch  also  administers  courses  in  secretarial  studies, 
providing  instructors,  supplies,  and  materials  for  the  conduct  of  the 
courses.  The  assignment  of  persons  to  this  program  is  left  to  the 
respective  bureaus  and  offices. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Training  under  the  executive  de- 
velopment program  is  at  a  level  equivalent  to  that  of  graduate  study 
at  colleges.  The  program  of  secretarial  studies  is  approximately  at 
the  level  of  high  school  or  first-year  college  courses. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — All  persons  who  receive  training 
under  these  programs  are  in  the  Washington  area.  The  programs  are 
carried  out  on  Federal  property.  Although  students  are  encouraged 
to  supplement  their  work  b}'  college  courses  outside  the  Government, 
the  Navy  does  not  finance  tlie  courses  taken. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  persons  principally 
affected  are  civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  The 
number  of  persons  participating  in  the  executive  development  pro- 
gram is  approximately  15,  every  6  months.  In  the  fiscal  year  1950 
approximately  1,162  persons  were  enrolled  in  the  secretarial  courses. 

(^)  Activity:  Intern  training  program  for  executive  development 
unth  the  cooperation  of  George  Washington  and  American 
Universities 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Training  Branch  of  the  Departmental  Civilian  Personnel  Di- 
vision of  the  Administrative  Office,  Executive  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  The  Training  Branch  provides  central  review  control, 
and  services  for  the  program.  Personnel  are  selected  from  the  various 
bureaus,  boards,  and  offices  of  the  Department  who  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  personnel  participating  in  the  program.  The  courses  of  in- 
struction are  reviewed  by  the  Training  Branch  for  that  portion  of 
the  program  that  is  carried  out  within  the  Navy.  Courses  are  pro- 
vided on  a  tuition  scholarship  basis  at  George  Washington  and 
American  Universities  and  are  supervised  and  conducted  by  those 
universities. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Parts  of  the  program  dealing  with 
actual  work  situations  within  the  offices  of  the  Navy  are  not  directly 
related  to  a  distinct  educational  level.  George  Washington  and  Amer- 
ican Universities  provide  tuition  scholarships  for  graduate  courses 
at  these  universities.  There  are  no  Federal  moneys  contributed  to 
the  universities  for  this  service. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  program  is  carried  out  in  the 
Washington,  D.  C.,  area. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  personnel  who  partici- 
pate in  this  program  are  civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  During  the  fiscal  year  there  are  two  classes  of  6  months  each. 
There  were  approximately  50  persons  participating  during  the  fiscal 
year  1950. 
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Continental  United  States — Con. 

Tennessee $4,  500 

Texas 14,  282 

Virginia 1,591 

Washington 7,  070 

Bxtracontinental 30,  345 


6.  Bureau  of  Aeronautics 

(1)  Activity:  Education  of  dependents  at  naval  air  shore  establish 

rnents  {1950y 

Method  of  administration. — The  administration  of  this  program  af- 
fecting the  dependents  of  naval  personnel  stationed  at  air  installa- 
tions is  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  and  by  Federal-State 
cooperative  agreement.  This  administration  includes  the  pay  of 
teachers,  provision  of  space  and  materials  for  schools  on  naval  sta- 
tions, and  the  direct  payment  of  funds  to  the  local  school  authority 
when  local  public-school  facilities  are  used.  Those  activities  tliat  are 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  are  administered 
by  the  Navy  directly. 

Levels  of  edtwation  concerned. — The  levels  of  education  coming^ 
under  this  program  are  elementary  and  secondary. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Broadly  this  program  encompasses 
the  United  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  French  Morocco.  The  amount 
spent  for  this  activity  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  in  each  State  by  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics  was  as  follows : 

Continental  United  States: 

California $29,  215 

Florida 11,  660 

Georgia 390 

Kansas 140 

Maryland 28,  500 

New  Jersey 3,  000 

North  Carolina 9,  560 

Rhode  Island 13,  760 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — ^This  program  is  for  those 
school-age  dependents  of  civilians  and  military  personnel  stationed 
at  naval  air  installations  where  the  public-school  systems  are  either 
inadequate  or  nonexistent  for  the  education  of  those  dependents.  The 
number  of  students  directly  benefiting  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  was 
2,161  in  the  United  States  and  325  in  extracontinental  areas,  making 
a  total  of  2,-186. 

(2)  Activity:  Maintenance  of  United  States  naval  photographic  inter- 
pretation center  for  Armed  Forces  personnel 

Method  of  administration. — The  administration  of  this  program  is 
carried  out  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  and  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel.  The  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  prescribes  the  teclmical 
direction  and  provides  the  operating  specialists  for  instruction  and 
direction  of  the  activity.  The  Bureau  of  Personnel  makes  the  assign- 
ment of  personnel  and  coordinates  the  training  schedules  necessary 
for  the  absorption  of  trained  personnel  into  the  functions  of  the  Navy. 
The  funds  for  the  operation  and  administration  of  the  school  are 
allotted  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 

L&vels  of  education  concerned. — The  level  of  education  covered  .is 
that  of  higher  education.  The  "center"  gives  courses  of  a  very  exact- 
ing and  technical  nature. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  school  is  located  on  Federal 
property  in  Anacostia,  D.  C. 


Total 149,  013 


•This  activity  is  beinjr  principally  transferred  in  1951  to  the  Office  of  Education  under 
provision  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Cong. 
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Number  and  types  of  pei^sons  affected. — The  persons  principally  af- 
fected by  this  activity  are  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  num- 
ber directly  concerned  is  fluctuating  and  generally  not  capable  of 
estimation. 

(J)  Activity :  Operation  of  naval  air  technical  training  schools 

Method  of  administration. — The  administration  of  these  schools  is 
under  the  management  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  Because  these  are  technical  service  schools  they 
are  in  the  military  chain  of  command,  and  are  directly  under  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Air  Technical  Training  who  administers  these  activi- 
ties relating  to  technical  training  for  air. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Because  of  the  specificity  of  subject 
matter  taught  and  the  diversity  of  the  subjects  covered  the  levels  of 
education  cannot  be  readily  established,  but  are  generally  within  the 
raiige  of  secondary  and  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — These  schools  are  operated  through- 
out the  continental  United  States  at  naval  air  installations  located  on 
Federal  properties  throughout  the  United  Staes. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — All  students  of  these  schools 
are  military  personnel.  The  personnel  undergoing  instruction  in- 
clude enlisted  persons,  new  recruits,  and  officers.  During  1950  there 
were  approximately  5,282  persons  enrolled  in  the  schools. 

(^)  Activity:  Scholarship  program  for  graduate  and  undergraduate 
study 

Method  of  administration. — The  Department  of  the  Navy  directly 
administers  this  program.  The  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  through  its 
training  branch,  selects  the  students  and  pays  their  tuition  for  college 
courses  given  on  Federal  property  by  instructors  from  local  universi- 
ties. The  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act  of  1950  granted 
the  Navy  the  authority  of  make  funds  available  to  pay  all  necessary 
expenses  accrued  by  Bureau  civilian  employees  in  connection  with 
their  enrollment  in  university  credit  courses. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  program  pertains  to  accred- 
ited college  curricula  of  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  courses  are  conducted  at  night 
in  rooms  made  available  at  the  Main  Navy  Building  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  instructors  are  from  local  universities  and  from  the  tech- 
nical bureaus  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1950  Federal  payments  were  made  to  these  institutions  in  the  fol- 
lowing amounts : 

District  of  Columbia  : 

Catholic    University $80 

Department  of  Agriculture  Graduate  School 80 

George   Washingtou   University 190 

Washington  Law  School 76 

Maryland :  Maryland  University 714 

Total 1,140 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — All  persons  enrolled  in  this 
j)rogram  are  civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1950  there  were  32  students  enrolled. 
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c.  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

(1)  Activity:  Medical  training  for  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  in 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  civilian  medical  schools 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Professional  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  The  Professional  Division  makes 
the  selection  of  personnel  on  the  basis  of  the  Navy's  need  for  trained 
specialists  and  the  qualifications  of  the  applicants.  The  Bureau  ad- 
ministers the  programs  of  training  that  are  held  in  naval  hospitals. 
Training  in  civilian  medical  schools  is  used  only  when  such  training 
is  not  available  in  naval  installations. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  program  includes  college 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  instruction  and  training  are  con- 
ducted at  civilian  medical  schools  on  a  Navy  contract  basis  whereby 
the  Navy  pays  the  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  and  textbooks.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pay  and  allowance  for  the  participants.  Compilation  of 
inclusive  data  on  amounts  paid  to  educational  institutions  would  re- 
quire a  large  expenditure  of  man-hours  of  work.  Training  at  naval 
hospitals  is  carried  out  on  Federal  property. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — All  persons  participating  in 
this  program  are  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  including  both  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel.  There  were  599  students  enrolled  during  the 
fiscal  year  1950» 

{^)  Activity:  Operation  of  United  States  Naval  School  of  Aviatio7> 
Medicine 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  under  the  management 
control  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics.  The  Bureau  of  Aeronautics 
allots  funds  to  the  naval  air  station  for  the  servicing,  maintenance,  et 
cetera,  of  the  school.  The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  provides 
technical  control.  The  financing  of  this  activity  is  a  joint  function 
of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  and  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

Levels  of  education  concerned.— The  instruction  is  at  the  level  of 
higher  education.  The  courses  are  specialized  medical  courses 
directly  concerned  with  aviation. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — There  is  only  one  naval  school  of  avi- 
ation medicine  and  it  is  located  on  Federal  property  at  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Numhcr  and  types  of  persons  affected. — All  personnel  receiving 
training  are  naval  military  personnel.  More  specifically,  they  are 
])rimarily  naval  doctors  being  trained  in  the  field  of  aviation  medicine. 
During  1950  there  were  62  students  enrolled  for  this  training. 

{3)  Activity :  Residency  and  intern  trainiiig  in  naval  hospitals  for 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  administered- directly 
by  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  through  the  naval  hospitals 
concerned.  The  hos])ital  stall'  officers  direct  the  work  of  the  partici- 
pating interns  and  residents.  The  materials,  space,  and  e()uipment 
are  provided  by  the  hospital  through  its  regular  channels  of  supply. 

L.evels  of  education  concerned. — This  training  is  at  the  level  of 
higher  education,  dealing  primarily  with  medical  and  related  courses 
as  a[i)>lied  to  actual  hospital  conditions. 

07948—52 2!) 
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Geographical  areas  affected. — The  areas  affected  by  this  activity  are 
both  east  and  west  coastal  areas  and  the  Great  Lakes  region  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  The  programs  are  car- 
ried out  on  Federal  properties  in  the  United  States  and  in  Hawaii. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — During  1950  a  total  of  448 
students  were  participating  in  the  program.  These  persons  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

d.  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 

(1)  Activity:  Enlisted  personnel  training  in  service  schools 
Method  of  administration. — Navy  service  schools  are  under  the 

management  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  This  Bureau 
budgets  for  the  maintenance  of  the  physical  plant,  the  salaries  of 
civilian  instructional,  clerical,  and  maintenance  personnel,  and  the 
tiaining  aids,  publications,  and  consumable  supplies  required.  The 
Bureau  determines  the  student  capacities  required  to  fill  the  needs  of 
the  service  for  personnel  trained  in  the  various  ratings,  and  the  size 
and  make-up  of  the  staff  required  to  administer  the  school  and  give 
the  training.  The  Bureau  controls  the  assignment  of  personnel  to  the 
schools  either  by  individual  assignment,  by  granting  quotas  to  request- 
ing connnands,  or  by  delegating  quota  control  to  an  appropriate  fleet 
command  or  field  activity. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Tlie  level  of  education  of  the  service 
scliools  varies  according  to  the  specialty  taught.  In  general,  the  level 
approximately  that  of  secondary  schools. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Navy  service  schools  are  located  in 
selected  areas  throughout  the  continental  United  States.  In  some  in- 
stances groups  of  service  schools  are  located  in  one  area  and  admin- 
istei'ed  by  a  service  schools  command.  In  other  cases  service  schools 
may  be  adjuncts  of  other  types  of  commands  such  as  naval  shipyards 
or  receiving  stations.  The  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  Elec- 
trician's Mates  School,  class  A,  conducted  at  Montgomery  County 
Junior  College,  Takoma  Park,  Md.,  are  located  on  Federal  property 
in  the  I'nited  States.  The  exception  noted  is  a  pilot  program,  insti- 
tuted primarily  to  gain  experience  in  the  operation  of  a  service  school 
in  a  civilian  institution,  and  is  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  a 
contiact  between  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  the  Montgomery 
County  Junior  College.  This  service  school  is  expected  to  continue 
foi- 1  year  only,  at  a  total  cost  of  $292,792.58. 

Ninnher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  naval  military  personnel.  Approximately  31,000  service 
personnel  are  trained  in  Navy  service  schools  annually.  Benefit  ac- 
crues to  the  individual  trained  and  to  the  Navy  in  general. 

(2)  Activity:   Fleet   training   activities   for   officers   and   enlisted 

personnel 
Method  of  administration. — Fleet  training  activities  ashore  are  as- 
signed to  the  operational  control  of  fleet  commanders  who  are  re- 
R])onsible  for  prescribing  the  over-all  mission,  curricula,  organization 
for  instruction,  training  methods,  and  quotas.  These  activities  are 
assigned  to  the  management  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
for  nonmilitary  administrative  and  fiscal  matters,  including  responsi- 
bility for  provision  of  fiscal  support,  physical  facilities,  technical 
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equipment,  training  aids,  educational  services,  and  other  forms  of 
logistic  support  commonly  provided  for  a  shore  activity. 

Functional  training  activities  operate  under  the  complete  adminis- 
trative and  management  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  nnd 
are  under  the  militar}^  command  of  district  commandants.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Personnel  exercises  direct  administrative  and  opera- 
tional control  over  functional  training  activities  including  control  over 
such  matters  as  functional  organization,  curricula,  training  methods, 
student  quotas,  personnel  allocations,  assignment  of  instructor  per- 
sonnel, facilities,  equipment,  and  other  logistic  support. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Levels  of  skills  and  techniques  on 
which  instruction  is  provided  are  varied.  Backgrounds  of  trainees, 
including  their  previous  training  and  experience  are  also  varied.  In- 
struction pro^aaed  is  at  the  secondary  level  or  higher. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Fleet  training  activities  ashore  art. 
located  in  areas  of  fleet  concentrations  and  are  therefore  widely  scat- 
tered throughout  the  United  States,  including  overseas  territories,  in 
other  areas  such  as  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  where  naval  operating 
bases  are  maintained,  and  in  occupied  areas  of  foreign  countries  as 
required.  In  the  United  States  and  its  Territories  the  fleet  training 
activities  ashore  are  located  on  Federal  property  at  major  United 
States  naval  operating  bases. 

Functional  schools  are  located  within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States,  on  Federal  property,  and  normally  as  components  of 
other  types  of  service  activities  which  provide  the  sources  of  oppor- 
tunities for  practical  training  of  the  types  required. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Functional  and  fleet  train- 
ing activities  ashore  provide  instruction  for  the  benefit  of  naval  mili- 
tary personnel,  and  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  the  naval 
forces  afloat  in  particular,  are  of  direct  benefit  to  virtually  the  entire 
Naval  Establishment. 

Approximately  375,000  trainees  of  the  Armed  Forces,  including 
Naval  Reserves,  receive  instruction  annually  in  all  courses  of  instruc- 
tion at  fleet  training  activities  ashore.  Approximately  75,000  such 
trainees  receive  instruction  annually  in  all  courses  of  instruction  at 
functional  schools. 

(<?)  Activity:  ''''Information  and  education  prograiri''' 

Method,  of  administration. — The  Bureau  of  Naval  PersoTinel, 
through  the  Information  and  Education  Section  of  its  Training  Divi- 
sion, provides  over-all  administration  and  coordination  of  the  infor- 
mation and  education"  programs  for  the  Navy.  Actual  administra- 
tion, however,  is  the  responsibility  of  each  individual  command.  Ma- 
terials used  are  principally  those  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
Institute,  and  include  correspondence  and  self-teacliing  courses,  group 
study  texts  and  records,  and  various  types  of  tests.  These  materials 
are  supplemented  by  others  provided  by  the  Navy  as  needed,  es- 
pecially in  the  fields  of  language  teaching  and  literacy  training.  The 
Bureau  also  budgets  for  tuition  aid  for  those  who  wish  to  take  college 
residence  and  extension  courses,  for  instructor  hire  for  the  off-duty 
class  program,  and  for  materials  for  the  citizenship  training  classes 
for  recruits. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  covers  all  educational 
levels,  from  lowest  elementary  through  college,  with  special  em- 
phasis upon  literacy  training  and  high  school  courses. 
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Geographical  areas  affected. — Tlie  program  may  be  carried  on  wlier  ■ 
ever  naval  personnel,  afloat  and  ashore,  are  stationed. 

Nimiher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  naval  personnel,  both  officer  and  enlisted,  on  active  duty. 
Approximately  75,000  individuals  participated  in  the  various  aspects 
of  this  program  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

(^)  Activity :  Operation  of  the  command  and  staff  colleges  for  ad- 
vanced officer  training  {joint  service  schools) 

Method  of  administration. — -The  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  directly 
administers  the  Naval  War  College  and  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  Col- 
lege, in  that  the  Bureau  has  fiscal  responsibility  for  maintaining  the 
physical  facilities,  paying  civilian  employees,  and  furnishing  funds 
for  training  aids  and  administrative  equipment  and  supplies.  The 
Bureau  details  naval  personnel  to  the  staff  and  faculty  and  selects  the 
naval  officers  to  attend  as  students.  Thie  matters  of  curriculum  con- 
tent and  the  courses  offered  are  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — At  both  institutions  the  levels  of 
education  are  at  the  college  and  graduate  school  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  Naval  War  College  is  located  at 
Newport,  R.  I.;  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  is  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
Both  institutions  are  located  on  Federal  property.  The  program  is 
restricted  to  the  two  localities  mentioned  except  for  occasional  short 
field  trips  to  armed  services  installations  incident  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  curriculum. 

Nuniher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — This  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  naval  military  personnel.  Approximately  560  officers  at- 
tend these  colleges  annually. 

{6)  Activity:  Operation  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis.)  Md. 

Method  of  administration. — The  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  has 
direct  administrative  responsibility  for  this  program.  The  Bureau 
budgets  for  the  maintenance  of  the  physical  plant,  the  furnishing  of 
training  aids,  and  the  pay  of  civilian  employees.  It  is  concerned 
with  the  courses  taught  the  midshipmen  and  the  legislative  provi- 
sions for  the  selection,  examination,  and  admission  of  midshipmen 
to  the  Academy.  It  administers  the  conmiissioning  of  the  graduates 
and  their  distribution  in  the  service. 

Levels  of  education  coiicerned. — The  course  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  is  at  the  college  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  United  States  Naval  Academy 
is  located  ati  Annapolis,  Md.,  on  Federal  property.  Its  students  are 
admitted  from  all  parts  of  the  continental  United  States,  its  territories 
and  possessions. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  Naval  Academy  is  op- 
erated primarily  for  the  benefit  of  naval  military  personnel.     Ap- 
proximately 3,700  midshipmen  are  enrolled  in  the  Academy. 
{6)  Activity:  Other  training  programs  for  officer  candidates.,  through 
cooperation  with  colleges  and  universities 

Method  of  administration. — The  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  di- 
rectly administers  these  programs.  It  budgets  for  their  operation, 
selects  the  students  or  delegates  authority  to  do  so  to  field  units,  and 
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assigns  the  naval  personnel  to  the  staffs  required.  The  Bureau  pre- 
scribes the  naval  science  curriculum  to  be  taught  or  furnishes  guid- 
ance on  the  courses  to  be  followed. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  instruction  is  principally  at 
the  undergraduate  college  level. 

Geographical  cn^eas  affected. — This  program  is  carried  out  in  col- 
leges and  universities  spread  over  the  continental  United  States  and 
at  continental  naval  shore  activities.  Federal  payments  to  these  in- 
stitutions for  the  fiscal  year  1950  for  5-term  students  and  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  students  were  as  follow^s,  by  States: 

Alabama  (Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute) $41,000 

California  (University  of  California  (Berkeley),  $JG,600;  University 
of  Calitoruia  (Los  Angeles),  $43,200;  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, $80,600 ;  Stanford  University,  $8J,400) 207,  80O 

Colorado  (University  of  Colorado) 48,200 

Connecticut  (Yale  University) 94,000 

District  of  Columbia  (George  Washington  University) 40,000 

Florida   (Miami  University) 2,100 

Georgia  (Georgia  Institute  of  Technology) 77,400 

Idaho    (University  of  Idaho) 22,300 

Illinois  (Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  $89,200:  University  of  Illi- 
nois, $45,000;  Northwestern  University,  $S6,000) 200,200 

Indiana     (Notre    Dame    University,    $82,500 ;     Purdue    University, 

$47,600) 130, 100 

Iowa  (Iowa  State  College) 46,100 

Kansas    (University  of  Kansas) 33,600 

Kentucky    (LTniversity   of  Louisville) 47,700 

Louisiana    (Tulane  University) 54,100 

Massachusetts  (College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  $57,800;  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, $88,200;  Tufts  College,  $33,700) 179,700 

Michigan   (University  of  Michigan) 81,500 

Minnesota   (University  of  Minnesota) 42,  :300 

Mississippi    (University    of    Mississippi) 30,400 

Missouri   (University  of  Missouri) 32,700 

Nebraska    (University  of  Nebraska) 42,700 

New  Hampshire  (Dartmouth  College) 80,500 

New  Jersey  (Princeton  University) 89,700 

New  Mexico   (University  of  New  Mexico) 41,200 

New    York     (Colinnbia    University,    $113,400;     Cornell    University,  . 

$116,800 ;  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  $101,000 ;  University  of  ' 

Rochester,    $67,000) 398,  200 

North  Carolina  (Duke  University,  $53,200;  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, $50,900) 104, 100 

Ohio  (Miami  University,  $13,000;  Ohio  State  University  $33,900)—  46,900 
Oklahoma   (University  of  Oklahoma    (Norman),  $34,800;  University 

of  Oklahoma,  $500) 35,300 

Oregon    (Oregon    State   College) 32,700 

Pennsylvania    (Pennsylvania    State   College,  $50,100 ;    University   of 

Pennsylvania,  $98,700 ;  Villanova  College,  $60,700) 209,  5(X) 

Rhode  Island   (Brown  University) 91,300 

Soutli  Carolina  (University  of  South  Carolina) 37,000 

Tennessee    (Vanderhilt   University) 67,400 

Texas  (Rice  Institute,  $29,000;  University  of  Texas,  $46,700) 76,600 

Utah    (University  of  Utah) 33,200 

Virginia   (University  of  Virginia) 43,400 

Washington  (University  of  Washington) 43,200 

Wisconsin   (Marquette  University,  $54,900;  University  of  Wisconsin, 

$65,300) 120,  200 

Total 3,  064,  300 

Nuinber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — This  program  is  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Approximately  18,70()  civilians 
and  Reserve  and  Regular  naval  personnel  are  students  in  the  program. 
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(7)  Activity:  Postgraduate  training  programs  partly  ty  contract 

with  civilian  colleges 

Method  of  administration. — The  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  ad- 
ministers this  program  through  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School.  The 
Bureau  budgets  for  the  operation  of  the  school,  the  pay  of  its  civilian 
faculty  and  the  cost  of  instruction  at  civilian  colleges.  The  Post- 
graduate School  arranges  for  the  training  and  education  of  service 
personnel  either  at  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  or  at  civilian 
educational  institutions.  The  training  requirements  are  furnished 
by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel ;  the  Postgraduate  School  arranges 
the  curriculum.  Selection  of  naval  personnel  to  attend  these  courses 
is  a  function  of  the  Bureau. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  is  at  college  graduate 
level.    It  is  largely  carried  out  at  civilian  colleges  and  universities. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  Naval  Postgraduate  School  has 
been  located  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  but  is  moving  to  a  new  location  on 
Federal  property  at  Monterey,  Calif.,  in  1951.  The  civilian  colleges 
and  universities  utilized  are  located  throughout  the  continental  United 
States.  The  amounts  paid  by  the  Navy  to  civilian  institutions  for 
postgraduate  training  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  were  as  follows : 

California  (University  of  California  (Berkeley),  $12,480;  University 
of  California  (Los  Angeles),  $7,380;  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, $7,380;  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography,  $1,640;  Uni- 
versity    of     Southern     California,     $1,640;     Stanford     University, 

$32,800) $63,  320 

Connecticut  (Yale  University) 820 

District  of  Columbia   (Catholic  University,  $820;  George  Washington 

University,  $4,100;  Georgetown  University,  $4,920) 9,840 

Georgia   (Georgia  Institute  of  Technology) 1,640 

Illinois  (Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  $820;  University  of  Illi- 
nois,   $820) 1,  640 

Indiana  (Indiana  University,  $820;  Purdue  University,  $4,100) 4,920 

Maryland  (Johns  Hopkins  University) 820 

Massachusetts  (Harvard  University.  $40,180;  Lowell  Textile  Institute, 

$1,6J0;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  $95,940) 137,760 

Minnesota    (University  of  Minnesota) 6,560 

New  Jersey   (Princeton  University) 4,100 

New  York  (Columbia  University,  $4,100;  New  York  University,  $3,280; 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  $S20 ;  Rensselear  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. $41,820;  Webb  Institute  of  Naval  Architecture,  $3,280) 53,300 

Ohio    (Ohio   State  University) 15,580 

Pennsylvania  (Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  $1,640;  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, $4,100;  University  of  Pittsburgh,  $8,200) 13,940 

Total 314,240 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — This  program  is  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Approximately  800  naval  person- 
nel are  currently  enrolled  in  the  courses. 

(8)  Activity :  Provisions  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  for 

dependents  of  personnel  of  the  Severn  River  Naval  Convmand 
{1950y 
Method  of  administration. — This  program  has  involved  merely  a 
transfer  of  funds  annually  to  the  Anne  Arundel  County  school  au- 
thorities in  payment  for  educational  services  made  available  to  naval 
dependents  of  school  age  domiciled  on  Federal  property.  It  is  budg- 
eted for  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 


2  Tills  activity  Is  being  principally  transferred  In  1951  to  the  Office  of  Education  under 
provision  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Cong. 
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Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  proiiram  provides  education 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  only  area  affected  is  Anne  Arun- 
del County.  The  total  Federal  obligation  to  the  county  for  the  fiscal 
year  1950  was  $12,132.40. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Approximately  130  depend- 
ents of  naval  personnel  were  affected  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

(9)  Activity:  Recruit  trai'iving 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Xaval  Personnel,  which  budgets  for  the  operation  of  the 
recruit  training  stations,  and  determines  the  size  of  the  staff  and  stu- 
dent body,  the  length  of  the  course,  and  the  distribution  of  the  gradu- 
ates. Each  recruit  training  activity  is  administered  by  a  Recruit 
Training  Command  which  has  direct  supervision  of  the  curriculum 
and  training  schedule,  reporting  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel and  receiving  guidance  and  policy  directives  therefrom.  The 
recruiting  of  the  trainees  for  the  center  is  also  a  function  of  the  Bureau, 
which  it  carries  out  through  its  recruiting  activities  in  the  field. 
_  Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  educational  levels  of  this  train- 
ing cannot  be  definitely  fixed  but  are  roughly  within  the  range  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  training  is  carried  out  in  selected, 
widely  separated  establishments  in  the  continental  United  States  on 
Federal  property. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — This  training  is  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Xavy.  All  personnel  enlisting  in  the  naval  serv- 
ice are  put  through  the  recruit  training  course. 

{10)  Activity:  Training  in  special  officers^  schools 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  managed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Xaval  Personnel  which  assigns  the  staff  to  the  school,  budgets 
for  its  operation,  controls  the  quotas  for  student  officers  or  reallocates 
quotas  to  appropriate  commands,  and  has  final  authority  to  approve 
class  schedules. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  level  of  education  in  the  courses 
varies  from  secondary  to  college  postgraduate. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Special  officers'  schools  are  located  on 
Federal  propert}^  in  various  areas  throughout  the  continental  United 
States.  The}"  are  generally  a  part  of  a  larger  school  command  or  naval 
training  activity. 

Numbers  and  types  of  persons  affected. — This  program  is  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Approximately  8,000  personnel 
receive  training  in  these  schools  annually. 

e.  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
Activity:  Operation  and  support  of  elementary  and  high  schools 

{imy 

Method  of  administration. — The  administration  of  this  program  is 
primarily  on  a  Federal-State  cooperative  basis  with  the  needs  of  the 
children  at  each  naval  installation  constituting  the  governing  factors. 
Since  local  school  conditions  vary  from  station  to  station  the  degree 

*  This  activity  is  beincr  principnlly  transfprred  In  1951  to  the  Office  of  Education  under 
provision  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Cong. 
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of  cooperation  by  the  Navy  differs  in  accordance  with  these  conditions. 
The  financial  assistance  to  local  schools  and  the  operation  of  on- 
station  schools  have  been  financed  from  station  allocations  from 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  appropriations. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  program  is  concerned  with 
education  at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

Geographical  areas  an'ected. — The  activities  are  carried  out  partly 
on  Federal  property  and  partly  on  State  properties  within  the  United 
States.  The  following  table  gives  the  amount  paid  by  the  Navy  to 
local  school  authorities  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  : 

Arkansas    (Shumaker) 6, 192 

California  (Fallbrook,  $1,026;  Inyokern,  $210,415;  Vallejo,  $1,493) 212,934 

Maryland    (Indian   Head) 24,000 

Nevada    (Hawthorne) ; 81,950 

Virginia  (Chincoteague,  $16,612;  King  George  County,  $50,272) 66,884 

Total 391,  960 

Numbers  and  types  of  persons  affected. — All  persons  directly 
affected  by  this  program  are  school-age  dependents  of  naval  per- 
sonnel. The  local  public  schools  are  improved  through  the  aid  given 
by  the  Navy  which  also  benefits  the  local  population.  The  number 
of  dependents  of  naval  pereonnel  provided  for  in  the  fiscal  year  1950 
was  3,261.    This  includes  both  elementar}^  and  secondary  students. 

/.   Bureau  of  Ships 

(1)  Activity:  Civilian  personnel  training  prograin 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  involves  both  depart- 
mental and  field  civilian  employees.  The  departmental  phase  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Director  of  Civilian  Training  in  the  Bureau  of 
Ships  through  the  training  officers,  the  Committee  for  Education 
and  Training,  and  the  Executive  Development  Panel.  The  field  pro- 
gram is  administered  by  a  decentralized  system.  The  Training 
Branch  for  Field  Activities  of  the  Industrial  Relations  'and  Man- 
power Division,  Bureau  of  Ships,  serves  as  the  central  point  for  pro- 
moting and  evaluating  training  programs  in  the  United  States  naval 
shipyards  and  laboratories  under  the  management  control  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ships.  Locally,  each  of  the  field  activities,  through  the 
assistance  of  its  training  division,  formulates,  conducts,  and  in  all 
other  ways  accomplishes  the  training  necessary  for  its  personnel.  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  Bureau,  consistent  with  Navy  Department  policy 
in  employee  development,  to  provide  the  training  locally.  Outside 
instructional  agencies  are  utilized  only  when  the  local  facilities  or 
those  of  other  Federal  agencies  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  particular 
needs. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  in-service  training  programs 
are  designed  as  refresher  courses  to  improve  employees'  skills  or  to 
cope  with  new  engineering  and  administrative  problems,  and  courses 
on  the  higher  education  level  in  subjects  which  will  prepare  them  for 
specialized  work  of  the  Bureau.  With  respect  to  the  training  of  ap- 
prentices, the  instruction  is  generally  at  the  secondary-school  level 
and,  in  the  main,  is  associated  with  technical  and  vocational  training. 
Training  in  professional  fields  is  at  the  college  and  university  level. 
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Geogra'pMcal  areas  affected. — Most  of  the  training  takes  place  on 
Federal  properties  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  where  the  field  activities  are  located.  A 
relatively  small  amount  is  undertaken  on  college  and  university  cam- 
puses and  at  manufacturers'  plants  at  various  points  throughout  the 
country. 

Number  and  types  of  perso7is  affected. — While  the  training  involves 
mainly  civilian  personnel,  naval  personnel  are  accepted  for  any  type 
of  training  that  is  related  to  their  work  and  is  not  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  The  ratio  is  about  20  civilians  to  1  mem- 
ber of  the  naval  armed  forces.  During  the  fiscal  year  1950  slightly 
over  8,000  persons  attended  all  types  of  training  under  this  program. 

{£)  Activity:  Provision  for  education  of  dependents  of  Bureau  of 
Ships  j)ersojinel  {1950)  ^ 

Method  of  administration. — Applications  for  assistance  are  sub- 
mitted by  public  school  districts  and  are  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  If  he  approves  the  application,  funds  are  made  available 
for  the  activity.  The  program  is  administered  on  the  basis  of  Federal- 
State  cooperative  agreement. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  arrangement  provides  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  instruction  is  given  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bureau  of  Ships  installations,  which  are  located  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  amounts  paid  to  public-school  districts  for  the 
fiscal  year  1950  were  as  follows,  by  States : 

California $700 

Connecticut 11,905 

Massacbuset'ls 2,  520 

Rhode    Island 8, 184 

Washington 21,300 

Total 44,609 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — All  persons  under  this  pro- 
igram  are  school-age  dependents  of  naval  personnel.  Because  of 
changes  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  in  the  stations  participating,  a 
firm  figure  for  the  number  of  persons  is  not  possible.  However,  ap- 
proximately 670  persons  received  direct  benefits. 

(J.  Bureau   of  Yards  and  Docks 

(J)  Activity:  Contributions  for  support  of  ruhlic  schools  serving 
dependents  of  naval  personnel  {1950)- 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  adminiiStered  by  Fed- 
eral-State cooperation.  The  funds  for  assistance  to  States  are  allotted 
by  the  Bureau  to  the  stations  having  dependents  on  that  station,  then 
to  the  local  public  school  district  which  provides  the  educational 
service. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  arrangement  provides  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  conducted  at  and 
near  naval  stations  within  the  continental  United  States.     The  follow- 


2  This  activity  is  l)plnK  prinoipally  transferred  in  1951  to  the  Office  of  Education  under 
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ing  table  gives  the  amounts  paid  to  public  school  districts  by  States, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1950 : 

California $92, 163.  00 

Connecticut 11,  905.  20 

Orej,'on 5,  998. 12 

Rhode   Island 11, 126.  98 

Virginia  49,  577.  04 

Total 170,  770.  34 

Number  and  types  of  persons  ajfected. — The  persons  provided  for 
in  this  program  are  dependents  of  naval  personnel.  The  number  of 
pupils  provided  for  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  was  2,450. 

{2)  Activity:  Operation  of  school  husses 

Method  of  administration. — The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  is  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  administration 
of  this  activity.  This  authority  has  been  delegated  to  commandants 
of  naval  districts,  river  commands,  area  commanders,  and  to  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Air  Training  for  Operations,  within  their  respective  com- 
mands. This  service  is  available  when  transportation  between  naval 
stations  and  local  schools  is  not  readily  accessible. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  program  deals  primarily  with 
the  transportation  of  dependents  of  naval  personnel  to  and  from 
school.  These  dependents  are  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  local  school  districts  adjacent  to  naval  installations, 

Geooravhical  areas  affected. — During  the  fiscal  vear  1950.  the  pro- 
gram was  used  by  88  naval  activities,  70  located  in  the  continental 
United  States  and  18  in  overseas  activities.  The  overseas  activities 
were  located  in  the  following  Territories  and  possessions,  foreign 
countries,  and  occupied  areas:  Hawaii,  Guam,  Philippines,  Puerto 
Rico,  Panama,  Bennuda,  Brazil,  Newfoundland,  Kwajalein,  and  Ja- 
pan. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Transportation  was  pro- 
vided for  approximately  6,000  dependents  of  naval  personnel. 

li.  Headquarters,  United  States  Marine  Corps 

(1)  Activity:  Operation  of  the  Marine  Corps  Institute 

Method  of  administration. — The  Marine  Corps  Institute  is  under 
the  direct  military  command,  management,  and  technical  control  of 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps.  The  courses  are  designed  to 
supplement  regular  Marine  Corps  training. 

Levels  of  education  coTicerned. — The  institute  offers  a  variety  of 
courses  ranging  from  those  of  the  secondary  level  to  levels  approxi- 
mating second-year  college  courses. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Since  these  courses  are  primarily 
correspondence  courses  available  to  United  States  marine  and  naval 
personnel  serving  with  Marine  Corps  units,  the  geographical  areas 
affected  are  wherever  Marine  Corps  personnel  taking  courses  are 
located  throughout  the  world. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Approximately  20,000  per- 
sonnel of  the  Armed  Forces  are  enrolled  each  year  in  the  institute. 
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(£)  Activity:   Operation  of  Marine  Corps  officer  schools 

Method  of  administration. — These  schools  are  administered  directly 
by  the  Marine  Corps,  as  a  command  responsibility  of  the  Commandant, 
Marine  Corps  schools.  Appropriated  funds  are  allotted  by  the  Marine 
Corps  for  the  operation  of  these  programs. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  courses  provided  are  geared 
to  the  needs  of  the  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps  for  specialized  train- 
ing in  staff  duties,  techniques  of  warfare,  and  use  of  weapons  in 
amphibious  operations,  communications,  and  employment  of  air, 
naval,  and  ground  units.  Though  no  exactly  comparable  courses 
are  offered  in  formal  civilian  educational  institutions,  the  degree  of 
difficulty  is  equivalent  to  that  of  college  level  courses. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — These  schools  are  located  on  Federal 
property  at  Quantico,  Va. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — All  participants  in  this 
training  are  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1950  there  were  310  persons  enrolled  in  the  courses  offered. 

{3)  Activity:  Provision  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  for 
school-age  dependents  of  Marine  Corps  personnel  {1950Y 

Method  of  administration. — The  administration  of  this  program 
is  provided  by  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  for  dependents  of 
Marine  Corps  personnel  at  Marine  Corps  installations  where  the 
existing  public  school  facilities  are  either  nonexistent  or  inadequate. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  program  covers  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels  of  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  activities  are  carried  out-  on 
Federal  property  in  the  United  States,  except  in  the  case  of  one  area 
in  California,  where  payments  totaling  $63,153  were  made  by  the 
Marine  Corps  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  for  the  education  of  dependents 
of  Marine  Corps  personnel. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  provides  for 
the  education  of  school-age  dependents  of  Marine  Corps  personnel. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1950,  1,557  pupils  received  direct  benefits. 

(4)  Activity:  Technical  training  for  enlisted  personnel 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  provides  specialized  in- 
struction at  the  basic  level  through  seven  training  courses.  The 
courses  are  the  administrative  responsibility  of  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps  with  delegation  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
marine  installation  where  the  schools  are  located. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  courses  of  training  are  peculiar 
to  the  duties  of  the  marines.  The  educational  levels  of  these  courses 
approximate  those  of  high  school  and  the  first  2  years  of  a  college 
curriculum. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  activity  is  carried  out  on  Federal 
properties  at  Marine  Corps  installations  in  the  States  of  California, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  persons  provided  train- 
ing under  this  activity  are  all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1950  there  were  6,342  persons  undergoing  training  at 
these  schools. 


*  Tliis  activity  is  heinR  principnlly  transferred  In  1951  to  the  Office  of  Education  under 
provision  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Cong. 
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i.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

(1)  Activity:  Provision  of  public  edncation  for  the  native  poptdation 
on  Pacific  islands 

Method  of  administration. — Public  education  for  the  native  popu- 
lation on  Pacific  islands  has  been  administered  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  through  the  High  Commissioner,  Trust  Territory,  Pacific 
Islands,  and  Governors  of  American  Samoa  and  Guam.  This  respon- 
sibility was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  of  July 
1,  1951. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  has  provided  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  following  Pacific  islands  are 
affected :  Islands  of  the  trust  territories,  American  Samoa,  and  Guam. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  provides  edu- 
cation for  children  of  civilian  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1950,  21,327  pupils  received  direct  benefits. 

{2)  Activity:  Schooling  of  dependent  children  of  naval  personnel 
living  on  Federal  property  or  in  overseas  area^  (1950)^ 

Method  of  administration. — The  administration  of  this  activity  is 
provided  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  by  Federal-State 
cooperative  agreement.  This  administration  includes  pay  of  teach- 
ers, providing  space  and  materials  for  schools  on  naval  stations,  and 
the  direct  payment  of  funds  to  local  school  authorities  when  local 
public-school  facilities  are  used.  Those  activities  outside  the  United 
States  are  administered  directly  by  the  Navy. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  education  provided  is  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  program  is  concerned  with  areas 
of  the  United  States,  United  States  Territories  and  possessions,  and 
occupied  areas.  The  schooling  is  carried  out  entirely  on  Federal 
properties  in  those  areas  outside  of  the  continental  United  States. 
Within  the  United  States  the  following  payments  were  made  to  local 
school  districts  in  the  indicated  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1950 : 

California    (Imperial    Beach) $486 

Maryland  (Olieltenham) 868 

Washington    (Bainbridge) 1,  S92 

Total 3,246 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  schooling  is  for  de- 
pendents of  naval  personnel.  During  the  fiscal  year  1950  there  were 
3,263  pupils  who  received  direct  benefits. 

;.  Office  of  Industrial  Relations 

Activity/:  Employee  developnrient  program 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  administered  in  naval 
field  installations  by  the  personnel  relations  officers  or  the  industrial 
relations  officers.  The  Training  Division  of  the  Office  of  Industrial 
Relations  inspects,  reviews,  and  evaluates  the' operating  efficiency  of 
the  installations'  activities. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Nearly  all  levels  of  education  are 
covered  with  the  exception  of  the  elementary  level.     The  training 

^  This  activity  is  hoing  principally  transferred  in  1951  to  the  Office  of  Education  under 
provision  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Cong. 
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provided  includes  the  following:  Instructor  and  conference  leader 
training;  work  simplification;  veterans'  training  under  agreement 
witli  the  Veterans'  Administration;  apprentice  training;  supervisory 
development;  professional  development;  executive  development;  and 
miscellaneous  training  such  as  indoctrination,  supplementary  up- 
grading, specialist,  and  public  relations. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  training  is  conducted  at  naval 
installations  throughout  the  United  States,  Alaska,  Guam,  the  Canal 
Zone,  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  Hawaii. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected.— Nearly  all  persons  under 
this  program  are  civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1950  there  were  approximately  23,546  persons 
undergoing  some  phase  of  the  training. 

k.  Office  of  Naval  Research  and  Technical  Bureaus 

Activity:  Research  and  development  programs^  partly  through  con- 
tract loith  educational  institutions  and  other  research  agencies 

Method  of  administration. — These  programs  of  research  and  devel- 
opment are  administered  jointly  by  the  technical  bureaus  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  and  the  Office  of  Naval  Research.  The  tech- 
nical bureaus  provide  the  funds  for  their  projects,  write  specifications, 
objectives,  et  cetera.  The  Office  of  Naval  Research  coordinates  the 
projects  to  prevent  duplication  and  waste  of  valuable  equipment  and 
material.  The  Office  of  Naval  Research  negotiates  contracts  with 
universities,  colleges,  and  otlier  research  agencies,  and  collects  reports 
of  accomplishments  and  progress  on  the  projects  which  it  coordinates. 
The  program  is  administered  through  contracts  with  educational 
institutions  and  research  agencies. 

Levels  of  education  concerned.— This  program  utilizes  the  highest 
educational  levels  in  a  number  of  fields  of  theoretical  and  applied 
science. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  research  is  carried  out  at  civilian 
educational  and  research  institutions  and  agencies  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  following  table  gives  the  amounts  paid  by  the 
Navy  to  institutions  and  agencies,  by  States,  for  the  fiscal  year  1950 : 

Nebraska . 

Nevada 


Alabama $24,  69,5.  00 

Arizona 13,  SHO.  00 

Arkansas 6,  950.  00 

California 2,  697, 309.  37 

Colorado 204,  395.  31 

Connecticut 420,  397.  85 

Delaware 29,  068,  (»0 

District  of  Columbia 313,  624.  00 

Florida 72,  348.  00 

Georgia 256,  327.  50 

Hawaii 2,  300.  0;l 

Illinois 2,  068,  967.  00 

Indiana 449, 134.  00 

Iowa 134,  792.  40 

Kansas 109,593.00 

Kentucky 27, 147.  00 

Louisiana 77,  520.  00 

Maine 6,  000.  00 

Maryland 988,  909.  00 

Mas.sachusetts 0,  206. 178.  43 

Michigan 437.  321.  00 

Minnesota 377,  721.  20 

Mis.souri IGO,  333.  33 

Montana 2,748.55 


$5,  918.  00 
2,  500.  00 

29,  612.  00 
992,  286.  00 
377,  000.  00 


New  Hampshire , 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York__ 2,  221.  212.  88 

North  Carolina 75,415.33 

Ohio 320,  85L  00 

Oklahoma 68,  616.  25 

Oregon gS,  103.  00 

Pennsylvania 1,  887,  896.  24 


Puerto  lUco- 
Rhode  Island- 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Vermont 

Washington 

West  Virginia- 
Wisconsin 


10,  000.  00 

242, 533. 00 

2,  620.  00 

9,  400.  OO 

607,  300.  00 

94,  218.  00 

172,  727.  00 

5,  550.  00 

231,  548.  22 

5, 155.  00 

39, 143.  00 


Total 22,  577,  530.  46 
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Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Data  on  the  number  of  per- 
sons participating  is  not  readily  available  to  the  Navy  and  it  would 
require  considerable  effort  and  inconvenience  for  the  institutions  in- 
volved to  present  such  personnel  data.  The  results  of  the  research 
and  development  affect  the  entire  Navy  and  indirectly  the  entire  na- 
tional and  world  population. 

5.   DEPARTMENT   OF   DEFENSE — AIR  FORCE 
a.  Air  Training  Command 

Activity:  Specialized  training  program  in  maintenance  and  operation 
of  aircraft  and  other  equipment  of  advanced  design  {under  the 
supervision  of  the  Directorate  of  Civilian  Personnel) 

J\Iethod  of  administration. — This  program  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  is  the  training  of  key  civilian  mechanics  and  instructors  at 
factories  where  advanced  equipment  is  developed  and  manufactured. 
The  second  part  is  carried  out  by  these  key  mechanics  and  instructors 
upon  return  to  their  regular  duties  at  Air  Force  installations.  This 
latter  aspect  constitutes  a  part  of  the  "in-service  training  program." 
The  key  personnel  train  the  mechanics  and  other  workers  in  the  main- 
tenance and  overhaul  of  newly  designed  and  recently  manufactured 
aircraft  and  equipment. 

The  administration  of  the  factory  training  of  instructors  and  other 
key  personnel  is  provided  by  contract  with  manufacturers  after  deter- 
mination of  the  training  need  at  Air  Force  installations.  Arrange- 
ments are  then  made  with  manufacturers  of  the  equipment  to  provide 
required  training  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  equip- 
ment. The  instructional  material  or  course  outline  is  checked  by  an 
Air  Force  representative.  The  administration  of  the  training  is  by 
the  contractor.  Certain  of  this  training  is  provided  by  manufacturers 
on  a  cost-free  basis. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  level  of  education  concerned 
is  usually  that  of  college  engineering,  but  in  a  narrow,  specialized  field. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  program  concerns  all  Air  Force 
installations  in  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and  occupied  areas 
of  certain  foreign  countries.  According  to  information  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  a  large  expenditure  of  man- 
hours  of  work  would  be  required  to  furnish  a  table  showing  Federal 
payments  under  contracts  with  manufacturers,  by  States,  for  training 
under  tliis  program  during  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  number  of  civilian  in- 
structors and  key  personnel  trained  at  factories  in  the  fiscal  year  1950 
was  approximately  60  on  a  tuition  contract  basis,  and  an  equal  number 
on  a  cost-free  basis.  The  number  of  civilian  employees  benefiting 
from  training  given  by  each  factory-trained  instructor  varies  from 
several  to  several  hundred. 

6.  Continental  Air  Command 

Activity:  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers'^  Training  Corps  program  in 

cooperation  with  colleges  and  universities 

Method  of  administration. — Administration  of  the  program  is  under 

the  direction  of  the  commanding  general,  Continental  Air  Command. 

The  numbered  Air  Forces,  under  this  command,  supervise  the  military 
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professors  of  air  science  and  tactics  who  command  the  units  established 
at  the  various  colleoes  and  universities. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  program  is  associated  exclu- 
sively with  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  training  is  carried  out  at  187 
institutions  of  higlier  education  located  in  45  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Hawaii. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  Air  Force  ROTC  basic 
course  is  given  generally  to  freshmen  and  sophomore  students  at  col- 
leges and  universities."  Approximately  35,600  students  were  enrolled 
in  the  fiscal  year  1950.  The  Air  Force  ROTC  advanced  course  is 
given  generally  to  junior  and  senior  students  for  the  primary  benefit 
of  the  Air  Force.  It  emphasizes  military  training  for  future  reserve 
officers  in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  The  enroHment  in  the  ad- 
vanced course  was  approximately  12,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

c.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Development 

Activity:  Aeronautics  research  and  development,  through  contracts 
with  educational  institutions 

Method  of  administration. — The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  enters 
into  contract  with  colleges  and  universities  for  the  performance  of 
research  services  by  these  institutions.  A  contracting  office  of  the  Air 
Force  negotiates  the  contracts.  The  Air  Research  and  Development 
Command  appoints  a  project  officer  to  work  with  the  educational  or- 
ganization on  any  problems  that  arise.  Periodic  progress  reports, 
in  predetermined  quantity,  are  submitted  to  the  project  officer  by  the 
institution.  Upon  receipt  of  the  final  report  on  a  research  project, 
the  project  officer  determines  if  all  phases  of  the  agreement  have  been 
satisfied,  and  so  informs  the  contract  office  in  order  that  payment  may 
be  made  to  the  educational  organization. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  program  is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  college  and  university  postgraduate  work. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Educational  organizations  carrying 
out  the  research  program  for  the  Air  Force  are  distributed  throughout 
the  United  States,  Alaska,  and  Canada.  The  distribution  by  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  1950  was  as  follows : 

Arizona  (Arizona  State  College) $120,000 

California  (California  Institute  of  Technology,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute,  Stanford  University) 1,147,000 

Colorado  (University  of  Colorado,  University  of  Denver) 27"),  000 

Connecticut  (Yale  University) 22,000 

Georgia  (Georgia  Institute  of  Technology ) 64,000 

Illinois  (University  of  Chicago,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  Illi- 
nois University,  Northwestern  University) 871,000 

Indiana  (University  of  Notre  Dame,  Purdue  Research  Foundation, 

Rose   Polytechnic   Institute) ISO.  000 

Iowa  (Parsons  College,  State  University  of  Iowa) lo,  000 

Kentucky  (Kentucky  Research  Foundation,  University  of  Louis- 
ville)    14, 000 

Maryland  (Johns  Hopkins  University,  University  of  Maryland) 2J0,  OUO 

Massachusetts  (Boston  University,  Harvard  University,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Northeastern  University,  Tufts  col- 
lege, Wentworth  Institute,  Williams  College) 5, 106,  000 

Michigan  (University  of  Michigan,  Wayne  University,  Wayne  Engi- 
neering Research   Institute) : 1,100,000 

Minnesota   (University  of  Minnesota) 177,000 
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Missouri  (St.  Louis  University,  Washington  University) $88,000 

Nebraska    (Hastings  College) 4,000 

New  Jersey  (Princeton  University,  Rutgers  University) 87,000 

New  Mexico    (New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 

Arts) 9,  000 

New  York  (Alfred  Univei-sity,  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn, 
Columbia  University,  Cornell  University,  Fordliam  University, 
New  York  University,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Rochester 

University,    Syracuse   University) 1,188,000 

North  Carolina  (Duke  University.  North  Carolina  State  Collecre)-—  118.000 
Ohio  (Antioch  College,  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  .University  of 
Cincinnati,  Dayton  University,  Miami  University,  Ollio  State  Uni- 
versity, Ohio  State  University  Research  Foundation,  Psychologi- 
cal Ri^serve  College,  Toledo  University,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity,   Wittenberg    College) 1,490,000 

Oklahoma    (Oklahoma  Agriculture  and  Mechanical,  University  of 

Oklahoma ) 56,  000 

Pennsylvania  (American  Institute  for  Researcli,  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology,  Franklin  Institute,  Lehigh  University,  Penn  State 

College.  University  oi  Pennsylvania,  Temple  University) 975,  OCO 

Rhode  Island  (Brown  University,  Rhode  Island  State  College) 43,000 

Texas    (University   of   Texas) 477,000 

Utah   (University  of  Utah) 121,000 

Virginia  (Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  University  of  Virginia) 66,000 

Washington    (University  of  Washington) 5,000 

Wisconsin    (University    of   Wisconsin) . 7,000 

Alaska    (University  of  Alaska) 82,000 

Canada    (McGill  University,  University  of  Saskatchewan) ^^_  104,000 

Total 14,  319,  000 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  primarily 
for  the  Air  Force ;  however,  the  scientific  discoveries  are  given  wide 
dissemination. 

(L.  Directorate  of  Civilian  Personnel 

{1)  Activity:  Apprentice  training  program  for  civilian  personnel 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  administered  directly 
by  and  entirely  within  the  Air  Force.  Basic  polic}^  is  formulated  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Air  Force.  The  Air  Materiel  Command  has 
the  assignment  of  developing  and  maintaining  up-to-date  instruc- 
tional material.  The  immediate  administration  of  the  apprentice 
training  is  performed  at  the  installations  where  tlie  apprentices  are 
employed  and  is  under  the  jiirisdiction  of  the  local  apprentice  train- 
ing supervisor. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  training  is  generally  at  the 
level  of  secondary  education  with  additional  teclmical  training 
reaching  into  the  higher  education  level  in  specialized  fields. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  program  is  confined  to  Air 
Force  installations  (on  P'ederal  property)  witliin  the  United  States, 
specifically  in  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Texas,  Olvlahoma,  Utah,  Ohio, 
and  California.  No  aids,  grants,  or  payments  to  other  organizations 
or  agencies  are  involved. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  apprentice  training 
for  civilian  personnel  is  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  Air  Force. 
Approximately  1,000  apprentices  were  trained  during  the  fiscal  year 
1950. 
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(.^)  Activity:  In-service  training  for  civilian  employees 

Method  of  administration. — The  administration  of  this  proizram 
is  entirely  with  the  Air  Force.  Phuis  and  policies  develoiDed  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Air  Force  are  published  as  part  of  the  civilian 
personnel -policy  directives.  Supervision  of  the  program  is  per- 
formed from  the  headquarters  of  the  Air  Force  with  intermediate 
supervision  given  by  the  headquaters  of  the  Air  Force  commands. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — It  varies  from  technical  and  skills 
training  for  mechanics,  to  administration  and  management  training 
for  supervisors  and  executives.  While  not  definitely  definable,  the 
level  of  education  is  within  the  range  of  secondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  in-service  training  of  civilian 
employees  affects  all  Air  Force  installations  in  the  United  States, 
Territoi'ies,  and  occupied  areas  of  foreign  countries. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — During  the  fiscal  year 
1950  approximately  125,000  employees,  or  five  of  each  six  civilians 
employed  by  the  Air  Force  at  that  time,  participated  to  some  extent 
in  training  of  this  type. 

e.  Directorate  of  Militanj  Personnel 

(1)   Activity:  Of -duty  educational  program  for  Air  Force  personnel 

Method  of  administration. — The  Air  Force  off-duty  education  pro- 
gram is  administered  directly  by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
excej^t  for  those  classes  offered  in  cooperation  with  colleges  and  uni- 
versities near  Air  Force  bases.  The  Air  Force  directs  academic  and 
vocational  education  through  classroom  instruction  and  self-teaching 
or  corres])ondence  courses  normally  taught  in  civilian  academic  and 
vocational  institutions.  Correspondence  and  self-study  courses  are 
provided  by  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  (USAFI), 
Aladisoii  3,  Wis.,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Information  and  Education  Division,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Several  colleges  and  universities  are  cooperating  with  the 
Armed  Forces  by  offering  correspondence  courses  through  USAFI, 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Subjects  offered  range  from  basic 
elementary  through  college  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  program  is  world-wide,  being 
effective  in  all  areas  where  Air  Force  personnel  are  stationed. 

Ninnher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Air  Force  personnel.  There  were  approximately  80,000 
participants  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

{2)  Activity:  Provision  of  primary  and  secondary  education  for 
dependents 
Method  of  administration. — In  the  United  States  and  its  Territor- 
ies the  scliool  program  for  dependents  of  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel at  Air  ^'orce  installations  is  administered  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  the  State  or  Ter- 
ritory concerned.  In  oversea  areas  the  Air  Force  directly  administers 
the  dependents  school  program.  Funds  are  provided  by  the  Annual 
Military  Appropriations  Act.  The  Air  Force  employs' tlie  teachei-s. 
In  some  oversea  areas  Air  Force  children  attend  schools  that  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
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Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  schooling  covers  all  elementary 
and  secondary  grades. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  Air  Force  operates  schools  for 
dependents  in  oversea  areas  wherever  they  are  allowed  to  accompany 
Air  Force  personnel.  This  includes  occupied  areas  and  other  areas 
in  foreign  countries.  All  Air  Force  bases  in  the  United  States  are 
concerned  with  the  program.  According  to  information  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  a  large  expenditure  of  man- 
hours  of  work  would  be  necessary  to  furnish  a  table  showing  Federal 
payments  to  local  school  districts,  by  States,  for  the  education  of 
dependents  of  Air  Force  Personnel  for  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — These  schools  are  operated 
for  the  benefit  of  dependents  of  the  armed  services  and  federally 
employed  civilian  personnel.  There  were  approximately  50,000  bene- 
ficiaries under  this  program  during  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

/.  Directorate  of  Training 

(1)  Activity:  Air  Force  technical  training  program 

Methods  of  administration. — This  activity  is  administered  directly 
by  Headquarters,  United  States  Air  Force,  through  the  Air  Train- 
ing Command,  which  is  the  operating  organization.  The  Director 
of  Training  issues  broad  directives  to  the  Air  Training  Command 
setting  fortli  the  numbers  of  military  personnel  who  require  tech- 
nical training  and  the  dates  on  which  the  training  must  be  completed. 
The  Air  Training  Command  establishes  appropriate  courses  of  in- 
struction and  indicates  to  the  headquarters  the  number  of  stations 
and  nongovernmental  institutions,  amount  of  equipment,  and  funds 
required  to  conduct  this  training  activity. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — These  courses  are  of  a  technical 
nature  and  are  generally  at  the  level  of  secondary  and  post-secondary 
education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  training  activity  is  carried  out 
on  Federal  properties  in  the  United  States,  in  nongovernmental  in- 
stitutions in  the  States,  and  in  England.  The  table  below  includes 
an  estimate  of  funds  obligated  for  training  contracts  with  nongovern- 
mental institutions  for  the  fiscal  year  1950 : 


California $433,  763.  29 

Louisiana 20,010.00 

Maryland 2,  47.").  02 

New  Jersey 7,  GOO.  00 

New  York 120,  ",09.  96 

Oklahoma 296,  250.  00 


Pennsylvania   $43,852.00 

Texas   4,944.94 

Washington 89,  566.  60 

England 5,775.00 


Total 1,  024,  843.  71 


Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Approximately  59,293  Air 
Force  military  personnel  and  460  foreign  nationals  were  trained  under 
this  program  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

(2)  Activity:  Civilian  iiutitutions  prograin  for  technical  and  scien- 
tific education  of  Air  Force  personnel 

Method  of  adviinistration. — This  program  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Air  Force  and  is  monitorecl  by  the  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology,  AVright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton,  Ohio,  through 
the  Air  University,  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  progi'am  utilizes  civilian  col- 
leges and  universities. 


Michigan $63,  314 

North  Carolina 29,614 

New  Jersey 15,318 

New  Yorl£ 11,233 

Oliio   67,399 

Olilahoma 8,  ICS 

I'ennsylvania    8, 168 

Tennessee    7, 148 

Texas   27,571 

Virginia 6,126 

Washington    3,063 

Wisconsin   7, 148 


Total 501,  391 
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Geographical  area.s  affected. — This  program  is  carried  out  in  the 
•continental  United  States.  Federal  obligations  under  contract  for  the 
fiscal  year  1950  were  as  follows,  by  States : 

Alabama $6, 126 

California   77,609 

Colorado 12,  253 

Connecticut 1,  021 

D-istrict  of  Columbia 24,  508 

Florida 14,296 

Georgia 10,  212 

Idaho    2,042 

Illinois 42,890 

Indiana    2,042 

Iowa   2,042 

Maryland 7, 148 

Massachusetts   36,763 

Minnesota   7,148 

Mississippi    1,021 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  military  personnel  of  the  Air  Force.  Approximately  1,200 
officers  were  enrolled  in  75  participating  civilian  institutions  and  ap- 
proximately 200  officers  were  enrolled  in  special  short  courses  in  par- 
ticipating civilian  institutions  in  1950. 

{3)  Activity:  Medical  education  research  program 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Air  Force  and  is  monitored  by  the  Air  University,  ISIaxwell  Air 
Force  Base,  Ala. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  is  advanced  techni- 
cal and  professional  type  medical  education,  principally  at  the  college- 
graduate  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  conducted  on  widely 
distributed  Federal  properties  in  the  United  States. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  was  conducted 
for  approximately  2,250  military  personnel  of  the  Air  Force  in  the 
fiscal  year  1950. 

{Ji)  Activity:  Research  training  program  for  technical^  scientific, 
and  professional  personnel  in  institutions  of  higher  learninlg 
{under  the  supervision  of  the  Directorate  of  Civilian  Personnel) 

Method  of  administration. — The  Air  Force  through  its  research  de- 
velopment, engineering,  and  testing  centers  determines  the  training 
needed  for  certain  of  its  engineering,  scientific,  and  professional  em- 
ployees. If  training  essential  to  effective  work  performance  cannot  be 
conducted  within  the  Air  Force,  arrangements  are  made  with  uni- 
versities to  conduct  certain  specific  graduate-level  courses  for  the  in- 
dividuals performing  work  which  requires  this  additional  training. 
The  immediate  administration  of  the  training  is  by  the  universities 
working  under  contractual  arrangement. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  program  is  of  the  higher-edu- 
cation postgraduate  level  at  accredited  universities  or  under  the  uni- 
versity system  with  courses  conducted  at  Air  Force  installations.  In 
certain  highly  specialized  fields  representatives  of  industrial  organiza- 
tions may  conduct  training. 
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GeograyMcal  areas  affected. — During  the  fiscal  year  1950  the  States 
in  which  this  program  was  conducted  and  the  approximate  amounts 
spent  in  each  State  were  as  follows : 

California $600 

Illinois 90 

Massachusetts 2,  460 

Missouri 1,  350 

New  Jersey 7,  000 

Ohio 90,  50:) 

Washington 30,000 

Total 132,000 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — This  program  is  for  Air 
Force  emploj^ees.  During  the  fiscal  year  1950  approximately  500  per- 
sons were  trained  in  graduate  educational  programs. 

0.    DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
a.  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc. 

Activity:  General  and  vocational  education  of  inmates  of  Federal 
penal  and  con^ectional  institutions 

Method  of  administration. — The  Bureau  of  Prisons  directly  ad- 
ministers this  program  in  its  25  penal  institutions.  The  activity  is 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  superintendent  and  one  assistant 
working  under  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  through  the  war- 
den of  each  institution  and  his  educational  staff.  Educational  per- 
sonnel, courses  of  study,  equipment,  supplies,  and  training  materials 
are  approved  by  the  central  office  as  is  the  budget  for  eacli  unit  and 
training  project. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  academic  or  general  education 
program  is  developed  for  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  educa- 
tion because  the  population  of  each  institution  falls  into  those  three 
classes  educationally,  and  inmates  from  each  group  show  a  decided 
interest  in  self-improvement.  In  the  vocational  field,  the  skilled  and 
semiskilled  occupations  are  so  organized  that  training  is  given  in 
every  stage  from  that  of  the  beginner  to  journeyman.  General  and 
vocational  education  are  so  integrated  that  each  trainee  entering  voca- 
tional training  is  required  to  supplement  his  acquisition  of  skills  with 
academic  preparation  necessary  for  his  chosen  occupation. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  25  penal  institutions  in  which 
the  educational  program  is  carried  out  are  scattered  throughout  the 
continental  United  States. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  general  and  vocational 
educational  program  is  geared  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  in- 
mates in  the  25  penal  and  correctional  institutions.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1950  there  was  a  total  enrollment  of  13,513  inmates  pursuing 
courses  of  organized  training  in  these  institutions.  A  larger  number 
of  inmates  was  affected  by  the  numerous  debates,  forums,  lectures, 
craft  sessions,  music  appreciation  meetings  and  other  educational 
activities  carried  out  as  a  part  of  the  broad  educational  program. 
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6.  Federal  Bureau  of  Invcstiffation 

(i)  Activity:  Operation  of  the  FBI  National  Academy 

Method  of  administration.— 1l\vq  program  is  administered  directly 
by  the  FBI,  iitilizing  almost  exclusively  FBI  personnel,  but,  in  addi- 
tion, a  number  of  experts  in  various  fields  of  law  enforcement  serve 
as  visiting  instructors. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  specialized  instruction  is  gen- 
erally at  the  level  of  postsecondary  education.  Most  of  the  trainees 
are  high-school  graduates,  but  some  are  college  graduates  and  a  few 
only  elementary-school  graduates. 

Geographical  areas  afected. — A  law-enforcement  officer  from  any 
State,  county,  or  municipal  law-enforcement  agency  is  eligible  to  at- 
tend the  Academy,  as  well  as  representatives  from  law-enforcement 
agencies  in  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  United  States.  On  occa- 
sion, students  from  foreign  countries,  particularly  Canada,  are  ac- 
cepted. The  entire  training  program  is  carried  on  at  the  FBI  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  at  the  FBI  Academy  on  the  United  States 
Marine  Reservation  at  Quantico,  Va. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Attendance  is  restricted  to 
law-enforcement  officers  who  are  employed  in  a  full-time  capacity  by 
law-enforcement  agencies.  During  the  fiscal  year  1950,  172  persons 
were  given  such  training. 

{2)   Activity:  Operation  of  field  police  schools 

Method  of  administration. — Upon  invitation  the  FBI  participates 
in  the  work  of  police  schools  held  throughout  tlie  United  States  and 
its  territorial  possessions.  The  FBI  assists  eitlier  by  making  avail- 
able lecturers  or  instructors  on  certain  law-enforcement  topics,  or  in 
some  cases,  by  cooperating  to  the  extent  of  helping  to  organize  and 
administer  the  entire  school.  This  is  a  cooperative  law-enforcement 
function,  and  the  FBI  makes  no  charges  for  the  services  rendered. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — There  are  no  educational  qualifica- 
tions for  attendance  at  local  police  schools,  the  only  requirement  of 
eligibility  being  that  the  student  be  a  regular  law-enforcement  offi- 
cer. Consequently,  the  educational  qualifications  of  those  who  attend 
vary,  and  the  level  of  education  varies  correspondingly.  The  schools 
therefore  are  concerned  with  education  at  all  levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — These  schools  are  held  throughout  the 
entire  United  States  and  its  territorial  possessions,  and  most  of  the 
schools  are  held  on  the  premises  of  the  sponsoring  law-enforcement 
agency. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — During  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
2,979  such  schools  were  attended  by  a  total  of  89,;h  0  persons  represent- 
ing law-enforcement  agencies  in  the  continental  United  States  and 
its  Territories. 

{3)   Activity :  Provision  of  in-service  agent  training 
Method  of  administration. — The  training  is  administered  entirely 

by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  corresponds  to  the 

level  of  professional  school  training  and  college  graduate  courses. 
Geographical  areas  affected.— ^Y)ec\sd  agent  personnel  assigned  to 

all  the  continental  and  territorial  field  offices  of  the  Federal  Bureau 

of  Investigation,  as  well  as  some  personnel  on  foreign  assignments, 
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attend.  The  traininir  is  at  the  FBI  headquarters  in  Washinjrton, 
D.  C,  and  at  the  FBI  Academy  on  the  United  States  Marine  Keserva- 
tion  at  Quant  ico,  Va. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Enrollment  for  training  is 
confined  to  Federal  civilian  personnel  who  are  employed  as  special 
ao^ents  in  the  FBI.  For  the  fiscal  year  1950, 1,298  persons  were  given 
such  training. 

c.  Immigration  and  'Naturalization  Service 

(1)  Activity:  Cooperation  loith  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States^  Alaska,  and  Flaumii^  in  a  program  of  citizenship  edu- 
cation for  candidates  for  natvralization  studying  under  the 
supervision  of  the  pviblic  schools 

Method  of  administration. — Citizenship  education  is  administered 
by  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
which  publishes  the  Federal  Textbook  on  Citizenship  (paid  for  out 
of  naturalization  fees)  for  use  in  public-school  classes  teaching  Amer- 
icanization to  candidates  for  naturalization.  No  Federal  funds  are 
made  available  to  operate  any  citizenship  classes,  but  under  statutory 
authority  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  furnishes  part 
of  the  texbooks  free  of  charge. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  is  concerned  with 
education  in  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Geographical  areas  afected.— The  citizenship  education  program 
covers  the  entire  United  States,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  admin- 
istered by  the  public  schools  to  benefit  directly  the  alien  in  the  United 
States  who  is  seeking  to  prepare  himself  to  assume  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  American  citizenship.  By  fitting  these  people  to  as- 
surne  such  responsibilities  intelligently,  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States  is  indirectly  benefited.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  ?)0,  1951,  a  total  of  69,765  candidates  for  naturalization  enrolled 
in  1,847  public-school  classes  received  assistance  under  this  program. 

{2)  Activity :  Correspondence  training  program  for  field  personnel 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  administered  by  the 
training  office  in  the  Administrative  Division  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  All  lessons  are  presented  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  used  by  leading  extension  schools.  Lessons  and  exercises  are 
devised  by  the  training  office,  and  completed  exercises  are  reviewed, 
criticized,  and  scored  by  that  office.  Contact  between  the  training 
office  and  the  student  is  direct.  Periodic  reports  of  progress  are  made 
lo  supervisors  of  enrollees. 

Levels  of  education  concer7)ed. — The  specialized  training  is  gener- 
ally at  the  level  of  post-secondary  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  available  to  em- 
ployees in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  and  to 
those  stationed  in  Canada,  Cuba,  and  the  occupied  zones  of  Europe. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — During  the  fiscal  year  1950 
about  700  persons  were  trained  under  this  program.  This  figure  does 
not  include  about  1,000  employees  who  ordered  lessons  for  occasional 
studv  and  reference  but  did  not  return  exercises  for  review  and 
scoring. 
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(3)  Activity:  Operation  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Border 
Patrol  Training  School,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Method  of  administration. — The  school  is  administered  by  a  director 
under  the  supervision  jointly  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  immigration  district  and  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the 
Administrative  Division  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  specialized  training  is  gen- 
erally at  the  level  of  post-secondary  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  school  operates  in  quarters  rented 
at  nominal  cost  from  New  Mexico  State  College  at  Las  Cruces. 
Trainees  are  later  assioned  to  various  border  patrol  posts,  usually  on 
the  United  States-Mexican  border. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  school  is  open  only  to 
trainee  patrol  inspectors.  During  the  fiscal  year  1950,  100  trainees 
attended  the  sessions  which  were  then  being  conducted  at  El  Paso,  Tex. 

7.   POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

According  to  information  obtained  from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, it  is  carrying  on  no  activities  witliin  the  scope  of  this  study. 

8.   DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
a.  Bonneville  Poicer  Administration 

(i)  Activity:  Apprenticeship  training  program 

Method  of  administration. — The  apprenticeship  training  program 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  is  administered  entirely  by 
the  agency.  Related  instruction  for  the  apprentices  is  conducted 
through  the  assistance  of  certain  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The 
State  vocational  education  divisions  of  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, and  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship, assist  in  the  development  of  techniques,  standards,  and 
instructional  material. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  is  geared  exclusively 
to  the  development  of  craft  skills  but  the  services  of  cooperating  or- 
ganizations are  used  in  the  conduct  of  related  instruction.  In  general 
the  training  is  at  the  level  of  secondary  and  post-secondary  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  confined  to  the  States 
of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana  where  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  employees  are  stationed. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — This  program  is  conducted 
for  the  benefit  of  Federal  civilian  personnel,  both  veteran  and  non- 
veteran.     Approximately  50  apprentices  annually  receive  training. 

{2)  Activity :  College  cooperative  research  program 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  administered  on  a 
cooperative  basis  under  contractual  agreements  between  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  the  various  participating  colleges  and 
universities.  Each  agreement  sets  forth  the  primary  objectives  and 
general  scope  of  the  project  and  provides  for  the  cooperative  evaluation 
of  results. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  utilizes  the  facilities 
and  personnel  of  colleges  and  universities. 
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Geographical  areas  affected. — The  college  cooperative  research  pro- 
gram has  been  carried  out  exclusively  within  the  Northwestern 
States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1950  Federal  payments  were  made  to  insti- 
tutions in  only  two  of  these  States,  as  follows : 

Oregon  (Oregon  State  College.  $2,924;  University  of  Oregon,  $1.099) $4,023 

Washington   (University  of  Washington,  $3,410;  Washington  State  Col- 
lege, $5,509) 8,  919 


Total . 12,  942 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  designed 
for  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
but  the  ultimate  beneficiaries  are  all  people  living  within  the  areas 
served  by  the  Administration,  as  well  as  other  similar  organizations 
which  may  take  advantage  of  Bonneville  Power  Administration  de- 
velopments in  the  field  of  electrical  transmission. 

&.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Activity :  Indian  education^ 

Method  of  adininistration. — The  education  of  Indian  children  in 
public  schools  is  provided  for  by  contract  between  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  State  departments  of  education  in  some  States 
and  by  contract  with  local  school  districts  in  other  States  where  no 
State  contract  exists.  The  education  of  Indian  children  in  Federal 
schools  is  administered  directly  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Federal  Indian  schools  are  operated 
at  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  with  emphasis  on  vocational  train- 
ing, and  offer  some  post-high-school  work  in  certain  areas.  A  con- 
tinuing program  of  adult  education  is  also  carried  on  through  all 
Federal  Indian  schools. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Federal  Indian  schools  are  operated 
on  Federal  properties  in  Alaska  and  in  19  States  as  follows :  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Iowa,  Kansas,  INIinnesota,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Da- 
kota. Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1950,  contracts  with  State  public-school  authorities  were 
in  effect  with  14  States  and  with  45  local  districts  in  5  States  not 
having  a  State  contract,  involving  Federal  payments  in  the  following 
amounts,  by  States : 


State  contracts: 

Arizona $105,000 


Calif  oi'nia 

Idaho 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Washington 

Wisconsin 


322, 000 
65, 000 

288,  000 

288, 188 
48,  220 

100, 400 
33. 420 

320, 000 
53,  650 
76,  000 
18,  000 

120,  700 

225, 000 


Total 2,  063,  578 


District  contracts : 

Iowa $7,500 

Kansas 12,  875 

New  Mexico 33,713 

Utah 20,  000 

Wyoming 20,  000 


Total 94,088 


'This  propiram  hns  been  slightly  modified  under  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Cong., 
administered  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
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Nmnher  and  typex  of  pei'Hon.s  affected. — Tlie  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  Indian,  Eskimo,  and  Aleut  children  of  one-fourth  or  more 
natiA'e  blood,  residing  on  nontaxable  land,  and  having  parents  who 
maintain  tribal  afliliations.  In  1950.  educational  facilities  were  fur- 
nished to  more  than  3(),r^20  native  children  in  Federal  schools  operated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  assistance  was  given  on  behalf 
of  more  tlian  31.000  native  children  in  public  schools.  Elementary 
boarding  facilities  are  restricted  to  the  enrollment  of  oii:)hans,  de- 
pendent children,  or  those  who  live  too  far  away  from  schools  to  attend 
on  a  day  basis.  Native  high-school  students  are  admitted  to  Federal 
vocational  boarding  high  schools  when  vocational  offerings  are  not 
available  in  local  day  high  schools. 

c.  Bureau  of  Mines 

(i)  Activity:  Cooperative  program  for  graduate  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.)  Seattle.,  Wash. 

Method  of  administration. — In  cooperation  with  the  Northwest 
Experiment  Station  of  the  Bureau  of  JNIines,  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington has  offered  four  to  six  research  fellowships  annually  to  selected 
college  students  throughout  the  United  States  and  on  several  occasions 
to  students  from  foi'eign  countries.  Such  students  are  assigned  to  the 
various  research  laboratories  and  experiment  stations  of  the  Bureau 
and  work  under  the  administration  and  guidance  of  Bureau  scientists 
on  investigations  and  research  currently  of  importance  to  the  mineral 
industries.  Students  also  spend  part  time  in  graduate  classroom  study 
and  usually  complete  requirements  for  master-of-science  degrees  dur- 
ing the  fellowship  year.  Bureau  of  Mines  scientists  likewise  furnish 
to  the  faculty  of  the  university  a  report  on  the  efficiency  of  the  student 
and  his  qualifications  in  relationship  to  the  awarding  of  the  degree. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  scholarship  program  is  in  the 
field  of  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  activity  is  carried  out  on  Federal 
properties  in  the  United  States  at  Bureau  stations  and  laboratories 
cooperating  with  the  University. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Currently,  six  research  fel- 
lows are  carrying  on  investigations  relating  to  the  beneficiation  and 
utilization  of  coal  and  nonmetallic  minerals.  The  number  of  persons 
who  will  be  affected  by  the  results  of  these  investigations  cannot  be 
estimated. 

(^)  A ctivity :  Employee-safety  training  program 

Method  of  administration. — The  employee-safety  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  is  conducted  by  a  central  safety  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  holding  responsible  administrative  positions 
throughout  the  divisions  of  the  Bui'eau.  This  committee  is  responsi- 
ble to  the  Bureau  safety  engineer  located  in  the  Administrative  Divi- 
sion of  the  Washington  office.  Additional  safety  engineers  serve  at 
other  Bureau  experiment  and  research  stations  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  is  a  Bureau  activity  and  is 
not  applicable  to  other  than  Bureau  personnel.  The  instruction  is  at 
the  secondary  and  postsecondary  levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  activities  are  carried  out  only  on 
Federal  properties,  including  all  of  the  experiment  stations  and  re- 
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search  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  located  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  "Washington  office. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — This  program  is  for  the 
protection  and  benefit  of  all  the  Federal  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  numbering  approximately  5,000. 

{3)  Activity :  International  information  and  educational  activities  in 
cooperation  loith  the  Department  of  State 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  through  in-service  training  awards  approved  and 
sponsored  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Cooperation.  The  awards  fall  in  two  categories,  those  in- 
volving no  expense  to  the  Federal  Government,  such  expense  being 
borne  by  the  country  involved ;  and  those  involving  the  use  of  United 
States  Government  funds  advanced  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  by  the 
Department  of  State.  Actual  administration  of  the  program  occurs 
at  the  various  experiment  stations  and  research  laboratories  of  the 
Bureau.  The  stations  participating  include  those  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah ;  Denver,  Colo. ;  and  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Beneficiaries  of  this  program  in- 
clude college  professors,  students.  Government  career  employees,  and 
industrial  workers  in  various  foreign  countries.  The  training  is  gen- 
erally at  the  level  of  postsecondary  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — These  programs  are  carried  out  on 
Federal  properties  in  the  United  States. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — This  program  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  only  a  few  awards  have  been  granted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  tlius  far.  In  the  fiscal  year  1950,  two  Mexican  Government 
career  employees  received  training. 

(4)  Activity:  Mine-safety  training  program 

Method  of  administration. — The  Bureau  of  Mines  directly  admin- 
isters this  program.  It  requires  constant  research  and  investigation  of 
accidents,  inspection  of  mines,  and  the  mineral  industries.  The  find- 
ings from  these  investigations  have  formed  the  basis  of  an  educa- 
tional plan  comprising  the  following  categories:  Accident-prevention 
training  for  supervisors  and  workmen  in  the  mineral  industries;  pro- 
duction of  visual  aid,  through  motion  pictures  and  actual  accident- 
prevention  demonstrations;  first-aid  and  mine-rescue  training  for  su- 
pervisors and  workmen  in  mineral  industries.  The  training  is  ac- 
complished through  lectures,  sound  motion  pictures,  exhibits,  and 
actual  demonstrations  by  trained  Bureau  personnel.  Bureau  engi- 
neers have  designed  special  equipment  to  demonstrate  the  control  of 
fire  hazards  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  petroleum  products; 
control  of  explosions  resulting  from  static  electricity ;  and  explosibility 
of  various  gases  by  electrical  sources,  coal  dusts,  and  other  atmospheric 
contaminants  from  metals,  oil  shale,  and  limestone. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Officials  and  trained  personnel  of 
the  Bureau  present  these  training  programs  and  conduct  classes  of 
students  at  most  of  the  universities  and  schools  of  mining  throughout 
the  United  States  as  well  as  in  private  industry.  This  training  is  not 
fixed  at  any  educational  level,  but  is  roughly  within  the  range  of 
postsecondary  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  opportunity  to  obtain  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  training  in  matters  pertaining  to  health  and  safety  is 
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available  in  all  mineral-producing  States  and  Alaska.  The  text  on 
first-aid  and  mine  rescue  has  been  adopted  in  several  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  lecture  and  demonstra- 
tion on  the  flammability  of  gasoline  vapors  was  shown  in  30  States 
with  an  approximate  attendance  of  40,000  at  a  total  of  219  meetings 
during  the  first  half  of  1950.  A  total  of  1,002  meetings  was  attended 
by  217,220  persons  participating  in  first-aid  and  mine-rescue  contests 
and  attending  safety  meetings.  The  sound  motion  pictures,  exhibits, 
and  demonstrations  covering  various  phases  of  safety  and  accident- 
prevention  activities  were  attended  by  215,000  at  a  total  of  870  meet- 
ings. Such  meetings  were  held  at  the  request  of  the  armed  services. 
Federal  agencies,  the  mineral  and  mining  industries,  and  civilian 
groups  located  in  States  producing  the  commodities  involved. 

(5)  Activity:  Visiud-education  program 

Method  of  administration. — The  motion-picture  instructional  activ- 
ities of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
mineral  and  allied  industries.  All  costs  incidental  to  the  preparation 
of  the  instructive  films  and  provision  of  copies  for  circulation  are  de- 
frayed by  the  allied  and  mineral  industries.  The  Bureau  bears  only 
the  overhead  costs  connected  with  distribution  of  the  films  through 
its  field  offices  and  various  circulation  centers  and  is  solely  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  this  educational  activity.  Borrowers  pay 
no  charges  for  use  of  the  films  except  to  pay  transportation  charges 
to  and  from  the  circulation  centers.  To  meet  the  demands  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  Bureau  has  established  a  library  of  films. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  Bureau  of  Mines  circulates 
approximately  one-third  of  the  visual-education  films  through  its  own 
field  offices.  The  remainder  of  the  films  are  requested  by  universities 
for  use  in  their  visual-education  branches.  Public  libraries,  city  and 
county  boards  of  education,  and  similar  public-service  agencies  re- 
quest the  use  of  the  films  also,  thus  indicating  that  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation are  concerned. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — These  films  have  been  shown  in  prac- 
tically every  State  of  the  Union.  The  limited  number  of  copies  of  the 
films  does  not  permit  circulation  outside  the  continental  United  States. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Records  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  indicate  that  attendance  at  showings  of  these  films  has  been  in 
excess  of  12  million  persons  in  1  year.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  library,  it  is  estimated  that  the  films  have  been  viewed  by  approx- 
imately 150  million  persons. 

d.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

(!)  Activity:  Cooperative  settler-assistance  program,  carried  out  in 
collaboration  loith  State  agricidtural  colleges 
Method  of  administration. — This  program  of  work  is  formulated 
jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  agricultural  extension 
services  of  cooperating  States.  The  State  agricultural  extension  serv- 
ice employs  an  assistant  county  agent  or  irrigation  specialist  to  give 
special  assistance  to  settlers  on  reclamation  projects.  The  assistant 
county  agent  is  under  the  administrative  and  technical  supervision  of 
the  extension  service.  The  bureau  supplies  him  with  all  available  in- 
formation, such  as  land-classification  data,  and  may,  upon  request, 
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assist  him  on  technical  and  engineering  aspects  of  the  work.  Under 
provisions  of  a  memorandum  of  understanding  between  the  two  agen- 
cies, the  Bureau  reimburses  the  extension  service  for  part  or  all  of  the 
salary  of  the  assistant  county  agent. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  is  principally  con- 
cerned with  individual  technical  assistance  to  settlers  as  well  as  group 
meetings,  tours,  and  other  activities.  Instruction  is  at  all  educational 
levels. 

Geographical  areas  a-ffected. — All  Bureau  of  Reclamation  project 
areas  are  affected,  but  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  particularly  those  on 
the  Columbia  Basin,  Yakima,  Boise,  Deschutes,  Riverton,  Shoshone, 
Kenrick,  Milk  River,  Tucumcari,  W.  C.  Austin,  and  Republican  River 
Valley  project  areas. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Services  of  assistant  county 
agents  are  available  to  all  settlers  on  the  projects  where  such  agents  are 
employed.  The  number  of  settlers  actually  receiving  services  may  be 
less  than  the  total  number  of  settlers,  as  some  may  not  desire  or  request 
such  services. 

{2)  Activity:  Financial  assistance  to  local  school  districts  of  the  Fort 
Peck  project  whether  dunng  coiutruction  or  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  project  {1950)  ^ 

Method  of  administration. — The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  provides 
this  assistance,  reimbursing  the  Department  of  the  Amiy,  which  in 
turn  reimburses  the  school  district  for  the  cost  of  education  provided 
pupils  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  statutory  authorization. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  is  one  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  activity  is  carried  out  on  real 
property  of  the  United  States  at  or  near  Fort  Peck,  Mont.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1950  the  Federal  payment  to  school  districts  in  that 
State  amounted  to  $2,970. 

Nimiber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Dependents  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  or  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  proj- 
ect receive  the  benefits.  In  1950  the  Bureau  provided  for  the  educa- 
tion of  29  pupils. 

{3)  Activity:  Financial  assistance  to  local  school  districts  while 
projects  of  the  Bureau  are  in  construction  status  {1950)  ^ 

Method  of  administration. — Administration  is  by  cooperative  agree- 
ment between  the  Bureau  and  the  local  school  districts  concerned. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  reimburses  the  school  district  for  the  cost 
of  education  provided  pupils  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  statutory 
authorization. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  is  one  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

'  This  activity  is  being  principally  transferred  in  1951  to  tbe  Office  of  Education  under 
provision  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  81st  Cong. 
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Geographical  areas  affected. — Federal  properties  and  lands  ad- 
jacent thereto  are  affected  in  the  following  States,  in  which  local  school 
districts  received  the  amounts  shown  for  the  fiscal  year  1950 : 

Colorado $5,881.(50 

Montana 6,  G27.  08 

Nebraska 20,  826.  50 

Washington 90,  rj6S.  46 

AVyoming 2,  302.  00 

Total 126,  205.  64 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — During  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
787  dependents  of  employees  of  the  Bureau  and  its  contractors  en- 
gaged in  actual  construction  of  Bureau  projects  received  benefits 
under  this  arrangement.- 

[Jf)  Activity :  In-sercice  training  program  for  foreign  engineers 

Method  of  administration. — The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  admin- 
isters this  activity  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  State,  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration,  and  other  Government  agencies 
under  Public  Laws  402  and  472,  Eightieth  Congress,  and  other  ap- 
plicable foreign  technical-assistance  legislation.  Reimbursement  of 
costs  is  made  by  these  agencies  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  In 
cases  where  foreign  governments  share  the  cost,  the  foreign  govern- 
ment reimburses  the  Bureau  through  the  Department  of  State. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  given  is  at  the  level 
of  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  training  particularly  affects  the 
various  countries  represented  by  the  trainees. 

Number  ami  types  of  persons  affected. — Thirty-two  foreign  grad- 
uate engineers  received  benefits  of  training  under  this  arrangement 
during  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

{6)  Activity :  Tuition  payments  to  Boulder  City  schools  for  depend- 
ents of  Federal  employees  living  in  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Boulder  City  {1950)  ^ 

Method  of  administration. — The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  makes  the 
payments  clirectly  to  the  Boulder  City  school  district.  The  local 
school  authorities  provide  the  instruction. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  education  furnished  is  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Federal  properties  and  lands  adjacent 
thereto  in  the  State  of  Nevada  are  affected.  For  the  fiscal  year  1950 
the  Federal  payment  to  the  Boulder  City  school  district  amounted 
to  $52,219.64. 

Number  and  types  of  perso7is  affected. — Dependents  of  employees 
of  the  United  States  living  in  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boulder 
City,  Xev.,  mmibering  412  persons  (pupils)  received  benefits  during 
the  fiscal  year  1950. 

c.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

(1)  Activity:  Educational  program.,  Pribilof  Islands.,  Alaska, 

Method  of  administration. — The  educational  program  for  the  two 
small  communities  on  the  special  Govermnent  reservation  embracing 
the  Pril)ilof  Islands  is  administered  directly  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 

'This  activit.v  is  bpinpr  principally  transferred  in  1951  to  tKe  OflSce  of  Education  under 
provision  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Cong. 
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Service,  with  the  technical  advice  of  the  Territorial  Department  of 
Education  for  Alaska.  Under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  concluded 
between  the  two  agencies  on  September  7, 1948,  the  school  program  for 
the  Pribilof  Islands  has  been  closely  integrated  with  the  program  for 
the  Territory  as  a  whole. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — All  Aleut  residents  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands  reservation  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  are  required  to  attend 
the  elementary  schools  maintained  on  each  of  the  two  inhabited  is- 
lands. Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  addition  of  a  ninth  grade 
on  St.  Paul  Island  as  the  first  step  in  the  establishment  of  a  high- 
school  program  on  the  islands. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  school  program  is  limited  to  two 
small  islands  in  Bering  Sea  north  of  Dutch  Harbor,  Alaska.  The 
Pribilof  group  constitutes  a  special  Government  reservation,  set  aside 
by  Congress  in  1869  for  the  protection  of  the  Alaska  fur  seals  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Number  and  types  of  'persons  affected. — The  Pribilof  Islands  school 
program  is  for  the  benefit  primarily  of  the  resident  Aleut  population 
of  approximately  550.  From  time  to  time  the  children  of  Federal 
civilian  personnel  stationed  on  the  islands  also  attend  the  schools. 
During  the  school  year  1919-50  about  122  children  received  instruc- 
tion. 

(^)  Activity :  Fishery  technological  research  fellowship  program 

Method,  of  administration. — This  program  is  administered  through 
cooperative  fellowship  arrangements  between  educational  institutions 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  studies  are  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Service's  laboratory  personnel. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  is  carried  out  in  co- 
operation with  educational  institutions  of  higher  educational  level 
only. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Only  two  institutions,  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  the  University  of  Washington,  have  agreements 
with  the  Service  to  participate  in  the  research  fellowship  program. 
Fellowships  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  were  financed  by  the  University 
of  Maryland. 

Nuviber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — During  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
four  persons  from  the  University  of  Maryland  participated  in  the 
program.  The  research  is  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  United  States. 

{3)  Activity:  Training  in  fishery  science  and  wildlife  management 
under  the  international  exchange-of -persons  program 

Method  of  administration. — The  program  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  State  and  with  foreign  governments. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  activity  is  associated  with  ed- 
ucational institutions  of  higher  educational  level  only,  and  the  train- 
ing is  generally  at  the  level  of  higher  education.  Most  trainees  at- 
tend a  college  or  university  during  the  school  year,  and  visit  research 
laboratories  and  field  stations  during  vacations.  A  few  trainees  re- 
ceive instruction  at  Federal  or  State  research  laboratories  or  field 
stations  throughout  the  period  of  training. 
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Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out  at  var- 
ious places  in  the  United  States.  Tuition  was  paid  for  two  trainees 
in  the  fiscal  year  1950  to  institutions  in  two  States,  as  follows : 

California    (Stanford    University) $400 

Michigan   (University  of  Michigan) 5G5 

Total 965 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  United  States  and  cooperating  countries.  During  1950 
there  were  three  trainees. 

(4)  Activity:  Training.,  research.,  and  technical  assistance  carried  out 
through  cooperative  loildlife  research  units  at  colleges  and 
universities 

Method  -of  administration. — The  Nation-wide  aspects  of  the  co- 
operative wildlife  research  unit  program  are  administered  by  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Each  of  the  17  units,  however,  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  coordinating  conmiittee  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  State  conservation  depart- 
ment, and  the  land-grant  college  involved.  Thus  the  program  is 
one  of  Federal-State  cooperation  in  which  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute  (a  private,  nonprofit  organization)  designates  the  Service 
as  its  agent  in  the  unit  administration. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  involves  the  train- 
ing of  college  wildlife  students  at  the  graduate  levels.  Undergrad- 
uate training  is  also  facilitated. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  cooperative  wildlife  resarch  units 
are  located  in  16  States  and  Alaska.  This  distribution  of  units  covers 
most  of  the  various  types  of  ecological  areas  in  the  country  facilitating 
the  applications  of  research  findings  in  wildlife  management  projects. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  citizenry.  The  results  of  the  research  projects 
conducted  at  the  units  are  used  by  the  State  conservation  depart- 
ments and  other  conservation  agencies  in  their  wildlife  management 
programs. 

/.  Geological  Survey 

Activity:  Field.,  laboratory,  and  academic  training  of  foreign  graduate 
geologists  and  engineers 

Method  of  administration. — The  Geological  Survey's  programs  of 
field  laboratorj',  and  academic  training  of  foreign  graduate  geolo- 
gists and  engineers  are  administered  by  the  Director  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  through  its  several  technical  divisions,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration. 

Levels  of  education!,  concerned. — Most  of  the  foreign  trainees  re- 
questing training  in  the  Geological  Survey  are  selected  for  on-the- 
job  training.  A  few  are  selected  for  academic  training,  which  the 
Geological  Survey  arranges  for  universities  to  give.  The  on-the- 
job  training  is  at  the  level  of  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  principal  training  given  by  the 
Survey  to  foreign  technicians  is  through  their  assignment  to  work 
with  Survey  technicians  performing  field  investigations  in  various 
countries  in  cooperation  with  their  governments.    During  the  fiscal 
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year  1950  those  countries  were:  Mexico,  Brazil,  Peru,  the  Philippines, 
Republic  of  Korea,  India,  Saudi  Arabia,  Thailand,  and  the  i3ritish 
colonies  in  Africa. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1950,  three  trainees  were  enrolled  for  gradu- 
ate work  at  universities,  only  one  of  whom  was  financed  by  Federal 
funds  for  the  university  work.  The  total  amount  paid  to  that  uni- 
versity was  $620. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — -The  program  is  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  cooperating  foreign  countries.  It  is  expected 
that  the  whole  citizenry  of  the  United  States  ultimately  will  benefit  as 
the  program  advances  and  the  mutual  security  of  all  nations  is  in- 
creased. During  the  fiscal  year  1950  the  number  of  foreign  geologists 
who  received  training  was  12. 

g.  National  Park  Service 

(1)  Activity:  Operation  of  the  Yosemite  Field  School 

Method  of  administration. — The  Yosemite  Field  School  is  admin- 
istered by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Yosemite  Natural  History 
Association  and  the  naturalist  staif  of  Yosemite  National  Park,  whose 
salaries  are  paid  from  National  Park  Service  funds.  Besides  assist- 
ing in  the  administration  of  the  school,  the  naturalist  staff  act  as 
instructors. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  Yosemite  Field  School  pro- 
vides education  at  the  higher  (graduate)  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  school  is  conducted  on  Federal 
property  in  Yosemite  National  Park.  The  program  does  not  involve 
Federal  grants-in-aid  or  other  payments  to  States,  or  contracts  with 
governmental  or  nongovernmental  institutions  or  agencies  in  the 
States. 

Nmnher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — During  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
a  total  of  20  students  attended  the  school,  which  is  operated  for  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  the  whole  citizenry. 

{2)  Activity:  Provision  of  school  facilities  for  children  of  employees 

of  YelloxDstone  National  Park  {1950)  ^ 

Method  of  administration. — The  school  program  is  administered  by 
the  local  school  districts.  Yellowstone  National  Park  School,  the  ele- 
mentary school  at  park  lieadquarters,  is  administered  by  a  local  school 
board,  a  cooperative  agreement  having  been  worked  out  between 
it  and  the  National  Park  Service  for  reimbursement  of  school  costs 
on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

To  provide  elementary  educational  facilities  for  Federal  depend- 
ents so  situated  that  they  cannot  attend  the  headquarters  school  and 
for  those  attending  high  schools  adjacent  to  the  park,  the  National 
Park  Service  has  worked  out  cooperative  agreements  with  appropriate 
grade-  and  high-school  districts  for  reimbursement  of  school  costs  on 
a  pro  rata  basis. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  pertains  to  education 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  activity  is  carried  out  partly  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park  and  partly  in  the  States  of  W3'oming, 
Montana,  and  Idaho.     The  appropriate  school  districts  are  reim- 

2  This  activity  is  being  principally  transferred  in  1951  to  the  Office  of  Education  under 
provision  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Cons. 
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bursed  for  cliildren  of  park  employees  attending  schools  in  those 
States  in  which  the  park  is  situated.  Amounts  paid  to  the  school 
districts  in  the  respective  States  are  dependent  upon  the  number  of 
children  of  park  employees  attending  the  schools.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1950  the  approximate  Federal  payments  made  to  school  districts  were 
as  follows,  by  States :  * 

Montana $3,  886 

Wyoming . 664 

Total - 4,  550 

Nimiher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  children  of  Federal  civilian  personnel.  A  total  of  69  chil- 
dren benefited  by  the  program  during  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

7i.  Office  of  Territories 

(1)  Activity:  Aid  to  Alaskan  public  schools 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  terminated  in  the  fiscal 
year  1950.  Under  statutory  provisions  25  percent  of  the  revenues 
paid  into  the  "Alaska  fund"  were  earmarked  for  schools  in  the  Terri- 
tory. Payments  were  made  to  the  treasurer  of  Alaska  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  upon  the  order  and  voucher  of  the  Governor  of 
Alaska. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — During  the  fiscal  year  1950  the 
program  gave  assistance  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Assistance  was  rendered  to  the 
Palmer  School  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  originally 
applied  to  the  entire  Territory.  Funds  in  1950  were  applied  only  to 
the  Palmer  school  district.  The  school  was  attended  by  approximately 
500  students. 

{2)  Activity:  Training  of  foreign  nationals  under  the  Government'' s 
Point  Four  program 

Method,  of  administration. — This  program  is  administered  under 
an  agreement  with  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Funds  are  authorized  and  allocated  to  the 
Office  of  Territories  by  the  TCA  from  money  appropriated  under 
Public  Laws  402  and  535.  The  Office  of  Territories  maintains  a  small 
staff  in  Puerto  Rico  which  is  jointly  financed  by  funds  allocated  by 
the  TCA,  and  funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico.  The  staff  in  Puerto  Rico  coordinates  the  train- 
ing activities  of  all  the  agencies  of  the  Puerto  Rican  government, 
arranges  schedules  for  trainees,  secures  housing,  and  in  general  is 
responsible  for  the  trainees  while  they  are  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  consists  of  on-the-job 
in-service  training  generally  at  the  level  of  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Trainees  in  Puerto  Rico  have  come 
from  most  of  the  Latin-American  countries,  and  also  from  India, 
Malaya,  Ceylon,  Tanganyika,  Liberia,  and  Egypt. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Under  the  program  16 
grants  haA-e  been  awarded  to  applicants  from  10  Latin-American 
countries,  in  the  fields  of  water  resources,  aqueduct  and  sewer,  and 

*  No  children  of  park  employees  attended  schools  in  the  State  of  Idaho  durine  the  fiscal 
y€ar  1950.  ^ 
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tropical  medicine.  A  number  of  trainees  Avere  in  Puerto  Rico  who 
had  been  awarded  grants  by  other  Federal  agencies,  and  were  sent 
to  Puerto  Rico  for  part  of  their  training. 

i.  Office  of  the  Secretary 

(1)  Activity:   Departinental  management  training  fvogram 

Method  of  administration. — The  departmental  management  train- 
ing program  is  administered  by  the  Division  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, Office  of  the  Secretary,  as  a  part  of  its  regular  activities.  The 
Chief  of  the  Branch  of  Training  is  directly  responsible  for  the  pro- 
gram. The  Departmental  Executive  Development  Committee,  com- 
posed of  the  Administrative  Assistant  Secretary  as  Chairman,  the 
Director  of  Personnel,  Vice  Chairman,  the  Chief  of  the  Branch  of 
Training,  and  the  heads  of  each  of  the  Department's  bureaus,  gives 
advice  in  the  operation  of  the  program  and  assists  in  getting  bureau 
coordination. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  departmental  management 
training  program  is  a  high-level  activity  for  carefully  selected  trainees 
who  have  given  evidence  of  having  management  aptitude.  These 
trainees  are  enabled  to  take  tuition-free  courses  on  after-hours  basis 
at  the  George  Washington  University,  chiefly  at  the  graduate  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Approximately  half  of  the  trainees 
are  from  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  other  half  are  from  field  activities. 
The  training  is  conducted  chiefly  in  Washington,  but  trainees  are 
given  field  assignments  when  required. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  training  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  through  development  of 
career  employees  for  work  in  natural  resources  management.  Approx- 
imately 20  trainees  have  been  selected  and  trained  each  year  since  1949. 

{2)   Activity:  The  supervisors''  forum 

Method  of  administration . — This  program  was  terminated  in  the 
fiscal  year  1950.  It  was  administered  by  the  Division  of  Personnel 
Management,  Office  of  the  Secretary.  A  training  officer  of  the  Divi- 
sion was  immediately  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  forums  which 
were  given  twice  a  year. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  persons  selected  for  the  forura 
were  generally  upper-level  supervisors  and  the  training  was  usually 
at  the  level  of  post-secondary  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Only  supervisors  from  the  Washing- 
ton bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department  were  included  in  this 
activity. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Two  groups  of  adminis- 
trative and  professional  employees  were  trained  each  year. 

(<?)  Activity:  Verhatim  reporting  class 

Method  of  administration. — This  class  terminated  in  the  fiscal  year 
]950.  It  was  administered  by  the  Division  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, Office  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  benefit  of  the  bureaus  of  the 
Department.  A  training  officer  of  the  Division  gave  part-time 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  class. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  verbatim  reporting  class  was 
given  to  a  small  group  of  stenographers  to  increase  their  speed  in 
shorthand  from  a  minimum  of  120  words  a  minute  to  175  words  a 
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minute  or  over.  The  training  was  at  the  general  level  of  post-second- 
ary education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  class  was  held  for  stenographers 
from  tlie  bureaus  in  Washington. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Only  a  small  number  of 
carefully  selected  stenographers  were  enrolled  in  the  class. 

9.    DEPARTMENT  OF   AGRICULTUEE 
a.  Agricultural  Research  Administration'^ 

(1)  Activity:  Cooperative  animal  research  operating  tJirough  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
veterinary  institu tio ns 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  one  of  Federal-State 
cooperation  with  occasional  services  provided  through  contract. 
Some  of  the  research  projects  are  conducted  by  specialists  w^ho  have 
no  other  duties.  Others  are  carried  out  by  teachers  and  extension 
workers  who  spend  only  a  portion  of  their  time  on  technical  research. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  research  is  carried  out  at  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  but  the  findings  from  the  research  are 
available  for  use  in  both  secondary  and  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Work  is  carried  out  at  State  stations 
in  most  of  the  48  States,  Alaska,  and  at  Federal  field  stations.  Fed- 
eral obligations  for  research  under  contract  in  the  fiscal  year  1950 
amounted  to  $3,000.  This  covered  one  contract  with  the  Iowa  State 
College  at  Ames,  Iowa, 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out 
principally  for  the  benefit  of  farmers,  ranchers,  and  others  engaged 
in  the  production  of  livestock,  and  related  activities. 
{2)  Activity:  Plant.,  soil  and  agricultural  engineering  research  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  laith  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
of  land-grant  colleges 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration.  Most  of  the  research 
is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, various  Federal  agencies,  or  other  public  or  private  organiza- 
tions. The  responsibilities  and  working  arrangements  with  each  co- 
operator  for  the  various  projects  are  generally  covered  by  cooperative 
agreements  or  memoranda  of  understanding. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  some  of  the  other  agencies  with  which  the  cooperative 
work  is  conducted  are  closely  connected  with  the  State  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  or  other  institutions  of  higher  education. 
One  means  of  disseminating  the  research  results  is  through  the  Fed- 
eral-State agricultural  extension  services  which  are  usually  closely 
associated  with  State  colleges  or  universities.  The  findings  from  the 
research  are  available  for  use  in  both  seconthiry  and  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  research  is  conducted  at  approxi- 
mately 200  locations  scattered  over  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Canal  Zone.    At  some  of  the  locations,  the 


'See  alao  the  following  sections  on  tlie  Bureau  of  A>;riciilturnl  and  Industrial  Cbemlstry, 
Bni'Piin  of  Entomology  and  T'liint  Quiirantine.  Rnreau  of  nnman  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics,  and  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  which  are  constituent  aKeneios  of  the  Asri- 
cultural  Research  Administration. 
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facilities  are  entirelj^  federally  owned  or  leased;  at  others,  certain 
facilities  may  be  federally  owned  while  the  balance  are  owned  by  the 
cooperator;  but  at  the  majority  of  the  locations  the  land  and  buildings 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  cooperating;  State  or  other  agency.  Only 
a  limited  amount  of  the  research  program  is  conducted  under  contract 
with  other  agencies.  In  the  fiscal  year  1950,  the  sum  of  $14,000  was 
obligated  under  a  contract  with  the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  directed 
especially  toward  aiding  the  American  farmer  but  is  also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  citizenry. 

{3)   Activity:  Research  in  cooperation  wHJi  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  land-grant  colleges  in  dairy  cattle  hreed- 
ing.,  feeding^   managements   and   nutrition^   the   physiological 
factors  of  reproduction^  values  of  forage,  and  the  manufacture 
of  foreign-type  cheese;  and  the  conduct  in  cooperation  loith  the 
State  extension  services  of  a  7iational  dairy  herd  im.provement 
program 
Method  of  administration. — The  activities  are  administered  through 
Federal-State  cooperative  arrangements,  and  in  most  cases  the  Fed- 
eral-State cooperation  is  formal  in  character,  the  exception  being  in 
the  case  of  the  national  dairy  herd  improvement  program.     While  in 
this  case  close  cooperation  exists  between  the  State  extension  services 
and  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  such  cooperation  is  informal  only. 
Levels  of  education,  concerned. — The  program  is  associated  with 
institutions  of  higher  education,  specifically,  State  colleges  and  their 
connected  services  such  as  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and 
extension  services.     The  findings  from  the  research  are  available  for 
use  in  both  secondary  and  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  national  dairy  herd  improvement 
program  is  carried  out  in  all  48  States,  and  in  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Hawaii.  That  part  of  the  progi'am  which  is  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industr^^  is  located  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Other 
activities  are  carried  on  in  the  States  of  IMaryland,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana.  Tennessee,  Texas,  Colorado,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Montana,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  ISIichigan,  Xew  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Ohio.  Activities  are  conducted  on  Federal 
properties  in  the  States  of  Marjdand  and  Tennessee  only.  Cash  pay- 
ments to  experiment  stations  in  the  fiscal  vear  19.50  were  as  follows: 
Wisconsin,  $6,350  and  Connecticut,  $3,000.' 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Although  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  dairy  farmers,  the  program  is  indirectly  for  the  benefit  of 
(he  whole  citizenry. 

(4)   Activity:  Study  of  the  corrrtation  of  United  States  grades  of 
hay  with  nutritive  values  for  various  classes  of  livestock,  in 
cooperation  with  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  two  land- 
grant  colleges 
Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  administered  as  a  Fed- 

<-.ral-State  cooperative  program. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  is  associated  with 

institutions  of  higher  education,  specifically.  State  colleges  of  agri- 

<'ulture.     The  findings  from  the  study  are  available  for  use  in  sec- 

<mdary  and  higher  education. 
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Geographical  areas  ajfected. — The  work  is  conducted  on  Federal 
properties  in  Montana  and  Tennessee. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  ajfected. — The  program  is  principally 
for  the  benefit  of  dairy  farmers. 

&.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

(i )  Activity :  Economic  research  and  statistical  service  in  cooperation 
ivith  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  other  State  agencies  and  educational  institutions 

Method  of  administration. — The  work  is  administered  largely  as  a 
Federal-State  cooperative  program  under  a  variety  of  cooperative 
arrangements  entered  into  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  parties 
concerned.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  confers  with  the 
State  agencies  on  economic  research  contemplated  within  each  State. 
Arrangements  are  made,  details  of  projects  are  planned,  and  each 
agency  furnishes  such  means  and  performs  such  services  on  each  line 
of  work  as  are  found  to  be  mutually  advantageous.  The  Bureau,  how- 
ever, is  free  to  conduct  research  even  though  no  State  agency  is  in  a 
position  to  assist  with  it. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  findings  from  the  research  are 
made  available  to  all  concerned  but  are  used  very  widely  in  educational 
work  by  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
other  educational  agencies.  The  institutions  in  the  States  with  which 
the  Bureau  cooperates  are  principally  colleges  and  universities. 

Geographical  areas  ajfected. — This  Bureau's  research  and  statistical 
services  cover  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
variation  in  the  programs  in  different  States  and  in  the  scope  of  the 
cooperation  in  effect.  The  programs  and  cooperation  vary  also  from 
year  to  year  as  the  needs  for  new  data  arise. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  work  of  the  Bureau  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  citizenry,  but  is  especially  for  farmers  and 
other  persons  concerned  with  agriculture. 

{2)  Activity:  Marketing  research  and  service  {under  title  II  of  the 

Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  194S)  in  cooperation  loith  the 

agricultural  experitnent  stations  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and 

other  State  agencies  and  educational  institutions 

Method  of  administration. — The  work  is  administered  largely  as  a 

Federal-State  cooperative  program  and  is  carried  on  according  to 

cooperative  agreements  with  State  agencies.    The  details  of  each  line 

of  work  contemplated  are  gone  over  with  the  interested  agencies  and 

the  plans  for  participation  by  each  party  agreed  upon. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  work  is  concerned  with  in- 
vestigating situations  and  gathering  new  data  relating  to  marketing. 
The  Bureau  does  not  undertake  educational  work  but  its  findings  are 
freely  used  by  educational  institutions  principally  at  the  level  of 
higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  Bureau's  services  cover  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  but  programs  of  work  vary  from  State  to 
State.  No  direct  grants  are  made  to  States,  but  certain  work  has  been 
])rovided  for  under  Research  and  Marketing  Act  contracts.     The 
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amounts  obligated  by  this  Bureau  for  contracts  in  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
by  States,  were  as  follows : 


Connecticut $2,  200 

District  of  Columbia 62,  500 

Illinois 110,  500 

Louisiana 27,  000 

Massachusetts 36,  000 

Missouri 30,  000 

Minnesota 5,  500 


Ohio . $7,  500 

Pennsylvania 40,  672 

Tennessee 27,  000 

Virginia 15,  000 

Wisconsin 9. 000 


Total 372,  872 


Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  work  of  this  Bureau 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  citizenry,  but  especially  for  the  aid  of 
farmers  and  persons  concerned  with  marketing  farm  products. 

c.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry  * 

(1)  Activity:  Research  in  the  field  of  chemistry  and  related  physical 
sciences  on  prohlem-s  related  to  the  utilization  as  food.,  feeds., 
drugs.,  and  industrial  products  of  agricultural  conimodities, 
residues,  and  byproducts,  conducted  by  agricultural  experiment 
stations  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  and  other  State  institutions 
or  universities  under  contract  loith  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 
Method  of  administration. — A  subject  matter  specialist  who  is  a 
professional  employee  of  the  Bureau's  scientific  staff  is  assigned  to 
supervise  work  being  performed  under  contract  to  evaluate  the  re- 
sults obtained;  to  accept  and  approve  the  interim  and  final  reports, 
and  to  be  responsible  for  the  publication  of  results. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  deals  with  educa- 
tional institutions  only  at  the  higher  education  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  program,  while  administered 
through  the  Bureau's  four  regional  research  laboratories,  is  designed 
so  that  its  effect  is  Nation-wide,  encompassing  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  Federal  obligations  under  contracts  with  educational  institu- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1950  were  as  follows,  by  States : 

Arkansas  (University  of  Arkansas) $39,402.00 

Iowa  (Iowa  State  College) 10.000.00 

Kansas   (Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment   Station) 8,821.00 

Louisiana   (Louisiana  State  University) 7,012.00 

Michigan  (Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station) 23,684.80 

Nebraska  (University  of  Nebraska) 17,000.00 

Texas  (Texas  Engineering  Experiment  Station) 29,  050.  00 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Normally  in  peacetime  the 
program  is  designed  to  benefit  the  whole  citizenry  of  the  United 
States.  However,  in  the  national  emergency  the  program  has  been 
reoriented  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  place  additional  emphasis 
on  projects  of  immediate  interest  to  those  agencies  concerned  with 
the  national  defense. 

(.^)  Activity:  Research  in  the  field  of  chemistry  and  related  physical 
sciences  on  problems  related  to  the  utilization  as  food,  feeds., 
drugs,  and  industrial  products  of  agricultural  commodities, 
residues,  and  byproducts  in  cooperation  with  the  agricidtu/ral 
experiment  stations  of  land-grant  colleges 
Method  of  adminl'^tration. — This  activity  is  administered  by  the 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry  with  the  aid  of  co- 
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operating  agencies.  The  Bureau  scientist  responsible  for  the  activity 
of  each  researcli  project  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  its 
direction,  supervision,  and  coordination  with  other  endeavors  of  the 
Bureau. 

Levels  of  education  concerned.— The  projects  are  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  those  land-grant  colleges  to  which  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  are  attached.  The  findings  from  the  research  are 
available  for  use  in  secondary  and  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  afected. — The  Bureau's  four  regional  research 
laboratories  enter  into  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  State  agri- 
Cultural  e:xperiment  stations  within  their  regions  for  the  purpose  of 
expediting  a  research  program  on  the  commodities  pertinent  to  that 
particular  region. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Normally  in  peacetime  the 
program  is  designed  to  benefit  the  whole  citizenry  of  the  United 
States.  However,  in  the  national  emergency  the  program  has  been 
reoriented  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  place  additional  emphasis 
on  projects  of  immediate  interest  to  those  agencies  concerned  with  the 
national  defense. 

d.  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine^ 

(1)  Activity:  Bee  cidture  investigations.,  carried  out  in  cooperation 
loith  the  agricultural  expenment  stations  of  land-grant  colleges^ 
State  agricultural  colleges.,  and  other  agencies 

Method  of  administration. — For  the  most  part  the  work  described 
under  this  title  is  research  carried  on  as  Federal-State  cooperative 
programs  and  administered  jointly  by  this  Bureau  and  the  cooperating 
agencies. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  information  resulting  from  the 
research  is  carried  to  growers  and  to  the  general  public  by  means  of 
addresses  at  meetings,  publications,  press  releases,  and  articles  in  farm 
papers,  and  also  by  means  of  the  activities  of  State  and  Federal  ex- 
tension services.  Educational  agencies  cooperating  in  the  research 
are  principally  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out  in  Ari- 
zona, California,  Louisiana,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Utah,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming.  The  work  does  not  have  any  particular  reference  to  geo- 
graphical areas,  but  rather  to  the  interest  and  need  in  the  region  for 
bee  culture. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  the  whole  citizenry.  The  immediate  benefits  go 
to  beekeepers,  and  to  growers  of  crops  on  which  bees  play  an  impor- 
tant part  as  pollinating  agents,  to  bee  hobbyists,  and  to  teachers  of 
biology. 

{2)  Activity:  Research  in  biological  control  of  insect  pests   and 

weeds;  including  surveys  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the 

experiment  stations  of  land-grant  colleges  and  other  agencies 

Method  of  administration. — For  the  most  part  the  work  described 

under  this  title  is  research  carried  on  as  Federal-State  cooperative 

programs  and  administered  jointly  by  this  Bureau  and  the  cooperating 

agencies.    Certain  limited  phases  have  been  carried  on  under  contract. 
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Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  information  resulting  from  the 
research  is  carried  to  growers  and  to  the  general  public  by  means  of 
addresses  at  meetings,  publications,  press  releases,  and  articles  in  farm 
papers,  and  also  by  means  of  the  activities  of  State  and  Federal  ex- 
tension services.  Educational  agencies  cooperating  in  the  research  are 
principally  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out  at 
numerous  points  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  certain  Territories 
and  outlying  possessions. 

Nuniber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  immediate  benefits  go 
to  growers  or  producers.  The  ultimate  result  is  that  the  public  is 
assured  of  an  ample  supply  of  food  and  fiber  of  high  quality. 

{3)  Activity:  Research  in  methods  of  preventing  insect  contamina- 
tion of  processed  foods.,  and  the  development  of  methods  of 
protecting  stored  corn  and  corn  products  frotn  insects  in  the 
Southeastern  States.,  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  agricul- 
tural exjjenment  stations  of  land-grant  colleges 

Method  of  administration. — For  the  most  part  the  work  described 
under  this  title  is  research  carried  on  as  a  Federal-State  cooperative 
program  and  administered  jointly  by  the  cooperating  agencies. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  information  resulting  from  the 
research  is  carried  to  growers,  canners,  and  to  the  general  public  by 
means  of  addresses  at  meetings,  publications,  press  releases,  and  arti- 
cles in  farm  papers,  and  also  by  means  of  the  activities  of  State  and 
Federal  extension  services.  Educational  agencies  cooperating  in 
the  research  are  principally  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out  in  Mary- 
land and  Colorado  but  has  in  most  cases  general  application  to  growers 
and  canners  in  surrounding  States. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  immediate  benefits  of 
the  research  go  to  growers  and  canners  in  the  States  mentioned. 
However,  the  ultimate  result  is  that  the  public  is  assured  of  an  ample 
supply  of  food  of  high  quality. 

e.  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics' 

Activity:  Research  in  human  nutrition  and  home  economics  in  co- 
operation loith  colleges  and  universities 
Method  of  administration. — The  research  is  carried  on  through  co- 
operative and  contractual  arrangements.  In  the  cooperative  work, 
qualified  Bureau  personnel,  selected  in  consultation  with  the  colleges 
and  universities  are  stationed  at  the  cooperating  institutions  and  the 
Bureau  makes  direct  salary  payments  to  these  employees,  while  the 
colleges  and  universities  provide  space,  facilities,  direct  supervision, 
and  personnel  to  augment  the  work  of  Bureau  employees.  Payments 
are  not  made  directly  to  institutions  except  those  operating  under  a 
contract.  Under  contract  the  institution  agrees  to  carry  out  a  pre- 
arranged research  project  for  a  fixed  sum  paid  directly  to  the 
institution. 
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Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  is  associated  with 
education  at  the  college  and  university  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  research  is  carried  out  at  institu- 
tions located  in  a  number  of  States.  Federal  obligations  under  con- 
tract for  1950  are  itemized  below,  by  States. 

Arizona  (University  of  Arizona) $5,000 

California  (Stanford  Research  Institute) 10,000 

Georgia  (University  of  Georgia) 10,000 

Indiana  (Purdue  University) 10,000 

Iowa  (Iowa  State  College,  State  University  of  Iowa) 24,500 

Louisiana    (Louisiana   State   University) 10,000 

Minnesota    (University    of  Minnesota) 15,000 

New  York   (Syracuse  T'niversity) 10,000 

Texas  (Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station) 15,500 

Washington  (Washington  Agricultural  Experiment  Station) 10,000 

Wisconsin    (University  of  Wisconsin) 10,000 

Total 130,000 

Xumher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  work  is  carried  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  citizenry. 

/.  Extension  Service 

Activity:  Cooperative  Agricidtural  Extension  Service.,  operating 
through  the  land-grant  colleges 

Method  of  administration. — Cooperative  extension  work  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  is  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  the  aid  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges. 
Federal,  State,  and  county  governments  share  tlie  cost. 

Each  State  and  Territory  has  an  extension  director  jointly  respon- 
sible to  the  president  of  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  Extension  of  tlie  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  State  director  administers  all  extension  funds,  is  responsible  for 
all  extension  projects  and  plans  of  work,  approves  all  extension  in- 
formation, and  is  responsible  for  carrying  on  all  extension  work  with- 
in the  State. 

The  Federal  Extension  Service  functions  as  an  administrative  and 
coordinating  organization  for  the  Nation-wide  system  of  cooperative 
extension  work  and  administers  the  various  acts  of  Congress  relating 
to  extension  work.  It  is  responsible  for  the  over-all  planning  and  di- 
rection including  determination  of  policies  and  procedures,  the  devel- 
opment of  technical  subject  matter,  the  conduct  of  field  studies,  train- 
ing of  extension  workers,  preparation  and  distribution  of  educational 
and  informational  materials. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Extension  work  is  practical  in- 
struction and  demonstration  in  agricultural  and  home  economics  given 
to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  at  educational  institutions.  In- 
struction is  generally  at  the  secondary  or  postsecondary  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  48  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  participate  in  the  program.    Federal  funds  allotted  for 
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cooperative  extension  work  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950, 
were  as  follows : 


Alabama $1,  230, 150.  88 

Arizona 188,  OSO.  07 

Arkansas 1,  013,  614.  64 

California 712,  322.  92 

Colorado 364,  604.  96 

Connecticut 181,  526. 13 

Delaware 98,  907.  50 

Florida 353,  985. 16 

Georgia 1,  272,  752.  53 

Idaho 278,  662. 10 

Illinois 971, 146.  42 

Indiana 787,  942.  81 

Iowa 907,  425.  46 

Kansas 6.51,  721.  40 

Kentucky 1, 155,  885.  47 

Louisiana 810,  822.  52 

Maine 238,  085.  35 

Maryland 317,  044.  01 

Massachusetts 208,  244.  69 

Michigan 8(i9,  381,  29 

Minnesota 857,  740. 12 

Missisaippi 1,  260,  920.  93 

Missouri 1,  067,  463.  30 

Montana 288, 104. 11 

Nebra.ska 545,  085.  44 

Nevada 119,  807.  43 

New  Hampshire 131,207.60 


New  Jersey $229,  444.  45 

New  Mexico 272,  890.  99 

New  York 791,  359.  36 

North  Carolina 1,  501,  835.  82 

North  Dakota 421,  967.  61 

Ohio 1,  0.54,  012.  78 

Oklahoma 940,  643.  51 

Oregon 338,  673.  00 

Pennsylvania 1,  004,  281.  37 

Rhode  Island 70,082.65 

South  Carolina 857, 132.  51 

South  Dakota 418, 154. 39 

Tennessee 1, 166,  527. 97 

Texas 2,  025,  310.  92 

Utah 216,  323.  34 

Vermont 170,  685.  55 

Virginia 934,  212.  51 

Washington 410,  705.  49 

West  Virginia 563,  614. 00 

Wisconsin 848,  532.  61 

Wyoming 187, 386.  82 

Alaska 33.  450.  00 

Hawaii 198,  497.  27 

Puerto  Eico 544,  935. 19 

Unallotted 76,  544.  71 


Total 32, 159,  840.  06 


Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  service  is  carried  out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  citizenry,  but  particularly  for  persons 
engaged  in  agriculture. 

g.  Farm  Credit  Administration 

Activity:  Research  in  the  marhethig  of  agricultural  products  earned 
out  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of 
land-grant  colleges 

Method  of  administration. — The  i:>rogram  was  developed  through 
the  use  of  contracts  or  memorandums  of  agreement  with  State  experi- 
ment stations.  The  contracts  provide  for  interim  and  final  reports  by 
the  experiment  stations  and  for  approval  of  such  reports  by  a  desig- 
nated representative  of  the  Department.  The  results  of  the  studies  are 
available  for  Department  publication  and  may  be  incorporated  in  the 
State  experiment  station  publications  by  mutual  agreement. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  research  is  conducted  at  the 
college  or  university  level,  but  the  results  are  applicable  to  coopera- 
tives and  other  marketing  agencies,  farmers  and  persons  at  all  educa- 
tional levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  activity  is  carried  on  in  the 
United  States,  specifically  in  the  States  of  Florida,  Iowa,  Ohio,  and 
Washington.  Federal  obligations  under  contracts  with  institutions  in 
the  fiscal  year  1950  were  as  follows,  by  States:  Florida,  $15,000: 
Ohio,  $800. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  carried  on 
for  the  benefit  of  all  producers  and  consumers  of  agricultural  products. 
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h.  Forest  Service 

(1)  Activity:  Farm  forestry  investigations^  carried  out  at^  or  in  co- 
operation with^  colleges  and  universities 

Method  of  admimstration. — This  is  a  Federal-State  cooperative  pro- 
gram. Ordinarily  the  Forest  Service  provides  the  personnel  for 
carrying  out  the  project  and  the  State  agency  provides  office  space, 
clerical  help,  experimental  areas,  and  technical  advisory  service. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  program  is  carried  on  in  co- 
operation with  land-grant  colleges,  experiment  stations,  and  State 
conservation  commissions. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Cooperative  agreements  are  now  in 
existence  with  State  agencies  in  the  Northeast,  the  Lake  States,  the 
Central  States,  and  the  South. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  results  of  the  research 
programs  principally  benefit  farmers  whose  farms  contain  significant 
areas  of  woodland. 

{2)  Activity:  Payments  to  school  funds  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 

Method  of  administration. — The  Federal  Government  pays  to  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  as  income  to  their  common  school 
funds,  a  proportionate  share  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  national  forests 
in  those  States. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  common  school  funds  support 
education  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  States  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  Payments  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  were  $60,458  to  Arizona  and 
$542  to  New  Mexico. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — All  students  attending 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  recipient  States  are  alfected. 

{3)  Activity:  Payments  to  States  and  Territories  from  the  national 
forests  funds 

Method  of  administration. — ^^Vith  minor  exceptions,  25  percent  of 
all  money  received  from  the  national  forests  during  each  fiscal  year 
is  paid  to  the  States  and  Territories  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools 
and  public  roads  of  the  county  in  which  such  national  forests  are 
situated. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — To  the  extent  the  funds  are  used  for 
schools  rather  than  roads,  the  payments  support  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  The  Forest  Service  has  no  data  on  the  propor- 
tion of  the  funds  used  to  support  schools. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Most  of  the  States  and  Territories 
receive  benefits  from  this  source.  Payments  to  States  and  Territories 
from  the  national  forests  fund  for  schools  and  roads  during  the  fiscal 
year  1950  were  as  follows : 


Alabama $89,  988 

Alaska 5, 101 

Arizona 243,  770 

Arkansas 375, 122 

California 1, 145,  933 

Colorado 217,  507 

Florida 65,  GOl 

Georgia 81,  009 

Idaho 418, 197 

Illinois 10,  722 


Indiana $2,  247 

Iowa 386 

Kentucky 24,  676 

Louisiana 101,  347 

Maine 5,  576 

Michiiran 65,  268 

Minnesota 68,  258 

Mississippi 197,  446 

Missouri 25,  393 

Montana 250,  687 
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Nebraska $12,  063 

Nevada 38,  934 

New  Hampshire $23,  238 

New  Mexico 123,866 

Norrli  Carolina 85,498 

North  Dakota 38 

Ohio 2, 627 

Oklahoma 39,665 

Oregon 2,  044,  694 

Pennsylvania 14,454 

Puerto  Rico 3,491 

South  Carolina 99,  530 


South  Dakota $r»6,  785 

Tennessee 39, 976 

Texas 262,  981 

Utah 129, 160 

Vermont 26,069 

Virginia 37,  613 

Washington 1, 107,483 

West  Virginia 29.  419 

Wisconsin 66,  092 

Wyoming 109,  305 


Total 7,753,275 


Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Students  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  areas  receiving  funds  are  affected. 

I.  GradiKite  School 

Activity:  Operation  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Method  of  administration. — The  government  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Graduate  School  is  vested  in  a  general  administration 
board  appointed  by  the  Secretarj-  of  Agricujture.  The  agency  is 
administered  by  a  director  and  a  small  administrative  staff. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  work  of  the  school  is  entirely 
at  the  higher  education  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  area  principally  affected  directly 
is  the  Washington  metropolitan  zone,  inasmuch  as  the  chief  institu- 
tional program  is  operated  there,  as  well  as  certain  other  major  ac- 
tivities of  the  school.  Some  of  its  activities,  principally  of  a  service 
nature,  affect  persons  throughout  the  United  States,  but  the  relation- 
ship is  less  important,  being  accomplished  through  other  agencies 
and  institutions. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  school  affects  Federal 
civilian  personnel,  and  to  a  slight  degree  non-Federal  personnel,  such 
as  emploj'ees  of  land-grant  institutions.  The  after-hours  program 
directly  concerns  between  5,000  and  7.000  persons.  Most  of  the  esti- 
mated 12,000  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Washington  area  are  to  some  degree  affected.  The  number  of  per- 
sons affected  outside  Washington  is  indeterminable. 

j.  Office  of  Experiment  Staiions'^ 

Activity:  Payments  to  States  for  agricultural  research.,  including  re- 
search on  home  economics  and  human  nutrition^  canned  out  at 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  land-grant  colleges 
Method  of  administration. — The  funds  paid  to  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  conduct  of 
agricultural  research  are  administered  directly  by  the  Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations.     The  funds,  except  regional  research  funds,  are 
paid  out  in  quarterly  amounts  in  accordance  with  formulas  contained 
in  basic  legislation.    Administration  is  on  a  project  basis  with  pro- 
jects submitted  by  the  stations  to  the  Office  for  review  prior  to  initia- 
tion of  research.    All  research  projects  are  reviewed  in  the  field  at 
least  annually  to  assure  compliance  with  requirements  of  law. 


•  A  constituent  agency  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration. 
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Levels  of  education  concerned. — Payments  are  made  to  the  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  which  are  a  part  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  in  the  States  and  Territories. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out  in  the 
48  States.  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Distribution  of  Federal 
funds,  by  States,  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  was  as  follows : 


Alabama 

Alaska^ 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut  ^ 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


$321, 
66, 
150, 
287, 
296, 
233, 
90, 
120, 
192, 
344, 
128, 
167, 
326, 
298, 
324, 
230, 
309, 
258, 
176, 
185, 
164, 
2*)5, 
272, 
333, 
308, 
158, 
211, 


990.37 
047.90 
039.  40 
967.  46 
260.09 
023.  62 
074.66 
356.  40 
470.  44 
482. 08 
719.  79 
194.  77 
919.  53 
140.  60 
689.  67 
752. 24 
952.  21 
798.  40 
703.  05 
208.  55 
238.  49 
090.  33 
691. 13 
014.  66 
372. 87 
334.  84 
576.  76 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York  ^ 

North  Carolina-- 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode   Island 

South   Carolina-. 
South  Dakota-— 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia- 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


$121, 
131, 
190, 
160, 
339, 
403, 
166, 
334, 
269, 
200, 
412, 
247, 
137, 
282, 
176, 
321, 
513, 
171, 
137, 
289, 
220, 
248, 
277, 
136, 


728.  98 
327.  28 
668.  37 
008.54 
274.  97 
734.  59 
865.  80 
083. 76 
298.  64 
485.  88 
035.  52 
865.  88 
900.  2T 
525.  03 
550.  77 
460.  61 
549.  31 

729.  27 
418.  61 
495.84 
255.  59 
641.  85 
027.  23 
998.  70 


Total 12, 144,  041.  60 


1  Does  not  inchide  amounts  made  available  to  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  at 
New  Haven,  and  the  New  Yorlc  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva. 

Niimher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — All  persons  in  the  United 
States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Piterto  Rico  benefit  from  the  results  of 
research  financed  by  these  funds.  Since  the  research  is  in  the  field  of 
agriculture,  farm  and  rural  citizens  gain  more  direct  benefits  than 
urban  populations. 

A-.  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 

Activity :  Departmental  training  program  for  foreign  nationals 

Method  of  administration. — The  training  program  for  foreign  na- 
tionals is  administered  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
under  policies  determined  by  a  Committee  on  Technical  Assistance  to 
Foreign  Countries,  representing  the  land-grant  colleges  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Programs  are  developed  by  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Administrative  training  relations 
and  procedures  are  worked  out  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  land-grant  colleges,  and  sponsoring  agencies. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  educational  level  of  the  train- 
ing program  for  foreign  nationals  varies.  For  the  most  part  the 
participants  are  referred  to  institutions  of  higher  education  where 
they  may  enroll  as  special  students  for  specific  courses  or  for  consulta- 
tion and  training  in  Federal  and  State  experiment  stations.  In  other 
cases  they  are  placed  on  farms  for  practical  experience. 
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Geographical  areas  affected. — This  traininfi:  activity  is  carried  out 
within  the  United  States  and  its  Territories,  but  there  is  authorization 
for  training  in  otlier  countries  where  better  facilities  are  available, 
such  as,  for  example,  for  training  in  tropical  agriculture.  The  facili- 
ties of  land-grant  colleges  are  used  for  the  most  part,  with  some  on- 
farm  training.  The  trainees  come  from  a  number  of  foreign  countries 
and  their  training  is  expected  to  affect  the  areas  from  whicli  they  come. 

Nitmber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — During  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
foreign  nationals  who  received  training  under  this  progi^am  numbered 
1,289.    In  addition  1,129  unscheduled  visitors  received  benefits. 

I.  Offi.ce  of  Personnel 

Activity :  Orientation  and  training  of  employees 

Method  of  administration. — Training  of  employees  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  each  supervisor  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  in-service  training  is  generally 
at  the  levels  of  secondary  and  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  activity  is  Department-wide  in 
scope. 

Nxnnber  and  types  of  person-^  affected. — These  activities  are  directed 
to  all  emploj^ees  of  the  Department.  "While  Federal  civilian  personnel 
are  directly  concerned,  since  training  enables  them  to  perform  their 
duties  more  efficiently,  the  entire  citizenry  is  benefited.  Training 
officers  in  the  several  bureaus  and  offices  render  assistance  and  guid- 
ance. The  Office  of  Personnel  carries  out  the  Department-wide  re- 
sponsibilities in  tills  field. 

m.  Production  and  MarJceting  Adtninistration 

(1)  Activity :  Demonstration  and  training  program  carried  out  under 
Tohacco  Acts 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  administered  directly 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  through  actual  dem- 
onstrations on  farms,  night  meetings  with  farmers  held  at  high  schools 
or  other  country  points,  and  school  demonstrations  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  teachers  of  vocational  education  in  rural  high  schools 
and  agricultural  colleges. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  is  a  part  of  vocational 
education  in  rural  high  schools  and  agricultural  colleges. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Tobacco-producing  areas  of  the 
United  States, 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Approximately  39,000  to- 
bacco producers  are  affected  by  this  activity. 

{2)  Activity :  Demonstration  of  grades  and  standards  for  agricultural 
commodities 

Method  of  administration. — The  activity  is  administered  directly  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  through  the  preparation  and  distribu- 
tion of  pamphlets  and  charts,  and  demonstrations  before  interested 
groups. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  work  is  generally  at  the  level 
of  secondary  and  post-secondary  education.     Schoolrooms  are  used 
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in  some  instances  as  a  meeting  place  for  groups  viewing  demon- 
strations. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  activity  is  carried  on  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

Niunher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  producers  of  agricultural  commodities,  but  ulti- 
mately benefits  the  citizenry  as  a  whole. 

{3)  Activity:  Marketing  research.,  carried  out  hy  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  of  land-grant  colleges 

Method  of  administration. — The  program  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  through  contracts  with  land-grant 
colleges.  Personnel  and  facilities  are  provided  by  the  colleges  and 
financed  in  part  by  Federal  funds. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  utilizes  institutions 
of  higher  education,  specifically  land-grant  colleges. 

Geogra.phical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  being  carried  out  in 
the  States  of  Iowa,  Texas,  and  Georgia.  Contracts  with  institutions 
for  the  fiscal  year  1950  were  as  follows,  by  States : 

Georgia  (Georgia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station) $5,000 

Iowa  (Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Services) 10,000 

Texas  (Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College) 1,  000 

Total 1G,000 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  research  is  designed  to 
benefit  the  citizenry  as  a  whole,  but  particularly  persons  concerned 
with  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products. 

(4)  Activity:  National  school-lunch  program 

Method  of  administration. — The  program  is  one  of  Federal  financial 
aid  to  States.  The  State  educational  agency  is  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  program  in  participating  schools,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  an  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Agricidture.  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  provided  in  the  form  of  funds  and  food.  Funds  are 
apportioned  to  States  in  accordance  with  a  statutory  formula  based 
on  need  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  school  children  in  the  State 
and  the  per  capita  income  of  the  State  as  related  to  the  United  States 
per  capita  income.  Federal  funds  must  be  matched  from  sources 
within  the  State.  In  1950  dollar-for-dollar  matching  from  sources 
within  the  State  was  required.  Beginning  in  1951  this  requirement 
was  increased  to  $1.50  for  each  Federal  dollar.  Agricultural  com- 
modities are  purchased  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  dis- 
tributed to  State  agencies  for  distribution  to  schools. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Elementary  and  secondary  schools 
are  involved  in  this  program  by  statutory  definition  of  the  word 
"school"  as  "public  or  nonprofit  private  school  of  high-school  grade 
or  under." 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out  in  each 
State  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territories  of  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Lunches  are  served  in 
individual  school  lunchrooms  operated  by  local  school  authorities. 
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Apportionment  of  Federal  funds  to  the  States  and  Territories  for  tlie 
fiscal  year  1950  was  as  follows : 


state 

Total  ap- 
portionment 

State 
agency 

Private 
schools 

$2,  372,  447 

360,  718 

1,8M,9.52 

2,713,699 

441,711 

.53.3,015 

79,  6.57 

16,5,  142 

1,131,899 

2,412,991 

256,  100 

2,389,314 

1,570,974 

1,162,824 

755,  695 

2, 157, 199 

1,819,234 

371,  995 

669,  498 

1,377.356 

2.  220,  390 

1,261,259 

2,  003,  330 
1,649,345 

188,4.38 
434, 368 
35, 867 
232.  522 
1,316,  .330 
.3,51.979 

3,  539,  245 
2,  877,  542 

226,  539 
2,631.343 
1,. 52.3,  239 

.594,  819 
2,628,817 

219,603 
1,729,027 

161,  490 

2,  1.54.  441 

3,  765,  240 
3.52,  250 
174,2,59 

1,679.7.51 

848.  770 

1.263.770 

1,290,470 

104, 137 

U,  334,  543 
342, 398 

1,  829,  002 
2,713,699 

403,  596 

.533,015 

76.  021 

165,142 

1,101,519 

2,  412,  991 
248,  438 

2,389,314 

1,  570,  974 

1,050,714 

755,  695 

2, 157, 199 

1,  819,  234 

339, 103 

608,411 

1,168,579 

1,963,621 

1,  098,  604 

2,  003, 330 
1,649,345 

173,  8.53 

383. 853 

3.5,  251 

232,  522 

1,  080,  949 
351,  979 

3,  5.3<),  245 
•2, 877,  542 

208,  500 

2,  30.5, 163 
1,  .523,  239 

.594,  819 
2,274,107 

219,  603 
1.718,106 

143, 151 
2, 107,  386 

3,  765,  240 
347, 850 
174,259 

1,634,896 

804,  862 

1,2.19,731 

1,024,119 

104, 137 

$37  904 

18,  320 

30  950 

38,115 

3,636 

30  380 

Georeia       .- -  

7,662 

112,110 

Kansas        -  -  .  -  .  .  _ 

Louisiana                   .                       -  -             _      _ 

Maine 

32, 892 

61, 087 

208,  777 

256,  769 

162,655 

Mississippi       _      .._.-_..-  .  -  . 

Montana 

14, 585 

50,  515 

Nevada 

616 

New  Jerspv         -- ..- - .- 

235,  381 

New  York               ...              .       _ 

North  Dakota . .  . 

18,  039 

Ohio                               .... 

326, 180 

Oklahoma .  .  . .  .      .  . 

J^eniiPvlvania                                              .  . 

354,  710 

South  Carolina.^. 

10,921 

Soutli  Dakota 

18,  339 

Tennessee . ... ... 

47,  055 

Texas .  ...  . .  . 

Utah            .                               ... 

4,400 

Vermont       ... 

Virgin  ia 

44,  855 

Washineton        ... 

43,  908 

24, 039 

Wisconsin ...  ...  . 

266,  351 

Wyoming 

United  States            .      . 

62. 060, 000 

59,  598,  849 

2, 461, 151 

11.684 

89,  972 

2,  3.58.  953 

44,  391 

11.684 

72,  746 

2,  3.58,  953 

44,  391 

Hawaii ...  .  . 

17,  226 

Puerto  Rico _.  ... 

Virgin  Islands           ..    . 

2,  505,  000 

2,  487,  774 

17,  226 

Total 

64,  565,  000 

62, 0,86,  623 

2,  478,  377 
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The  estimated  value  of  coniniodities  distributed  to  schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  school-lunch  program  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  was 
as  follows : " 


Alabama $2,  440,  859 

Arizona 336,  390 

Arkansas 1,  501,  090 

California 2,  084,  365 

Colorado 413, 160 

Connecticut 189, 174 

Delaware 82,  056 

District  of  Columbia 66,  892 

Florida 1,  291,  691 

Georgia 2,  012, 162 

Idaho 306,  322 

Illinois 1,  815,  208 

Indiana 1,  051,  267 

Iowa 1,  050,  528 

Kansas 509, 129 

Kentucky 1,  643,  781 

Louisiana 4,  939,  228 

Maine 199,  769 

Maryland 540,  001 

Massachusetts 706, 119 

Michigan 1,  448,  616 

Minnesota 847,  807 

Mississippi 1,  457,  097 

Missouri 1,  222,  416 

Montana 163,  992 

Nebraska 208,  704 

Nevada 58,  029 

New  Hampshire 143,169 

New  Jersey 579,  454 

New  Mexico 675,  938 


New  YoiJj $3, 

North  Carolina 2 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon^ 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina — 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 3, 

ITtah 

Vermont 

Virginia 1, 

Washington 

West  Virginia 1, 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


150,  802 
386, 032 
156,  636 
335, 560 
216,  782 
592,  302 
643, 587 
123, 748 
663,  337 
144,  793 
969, 529 
327, 605 
460,642 
166,  760 
656, 141 
878, 784 
113, 015 
706,  848 
131, 975 


United  States 53,  809,  291 


Alaska 37,  453 

Hawaii 397,  044 

Puerto  Rico 1,635,684 

Virgin  Islands 42,  265 


Territories 2, 112,  446 


Total 55,  921,  737 


■^  In  addition  to  commodities  purchased  pursuant  to  sec.  6  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.  this  total  includes  those  purchased  and  distributed  in  accordance  with  sec.  32  of  tlie 
act  of  Aug.  24,  1935,  and  sec.  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Approximately  8  million 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17  benefited  by  this  program  in 
1950. 

}).  Rural  Electrification  Administration 

Activity :  Extension  rural  electrification  program 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  administered  by  the 
State  director  of  extension  under  a  Federal-State  cooperative  agree- 
ment between  the  Federal  Extension  Service,  the  Eural  Electrification 
Administration,  and  the  State  extension  service. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  utilizes  and  is  a  part 
of  the  off-campus  education  programs  of  the  land-grant  colleges  of 
agriculture. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Florida  and  Nebraska. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  rural  population  of 
each  State. 
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0.  Soil  Conservation  Service 

(1)  Activity :  Educational  work  in  soil  and  toater  conservation  carried 

on  hy  staff  specialists,  most  of  wIiotyi  are  employed  cooperatively 
loith  the  State  extension  services 

Method  of  administration. — The  program  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  but  the  educational  work  in  soil 
and  water  conservation  is  carried  out  cooperatively  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  State  extension  services.  The 
agencies  cooperate  in  developing  a  national  plan  of  extension 
education. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Though  the  program  serves  chiefly 
as  a  medium  of  informing  farmers  and  ranchers  on  the  need  for  con- 
servation methods,  much  of  the  material  prepared  is  used  by  schools 
at  all  levels  for  the  teaching  of  conservation. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out  in  areas 
where  soil-conservation-district  organization  has  been  slow  or  where 
the  need  for  additional  educational  work  exists.  The  Service  is  now 
contributing  to  the  joint  employment  of  31  of  the  44  full-time  special- 
ists who  are  working  on  this  program  in  36  States  and  two  of  the 
Territorial  possessions.  State  conservationists  in  five  additional 
States  also  give  part-time  assistance  in  educational  work  in  soil  and 
water  conservation. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — To  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
gram is  used  as  a  means  of  furthering  conservation  measures  to  con- 
serve our  basic  resources  of  soil  and  water,  it  benefits  the  entire 
population  of  the  Nation.  Persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
are  particularly  affected. 

[2)  Activity:  Soil-  and  water-conservation  research  in  cooperation 

with  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  land-grant 
colleges 

Method  of  administration. — The  program  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  but  is  carried  out  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  which  furnish  land,  labora- 
tories, office  facilities,  labor,  and  technical  collaboration. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Findings  from  the  research  are 
included  in  conservation  courses  taught  at  all  educational  levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  research  studies  of  the  Service 
are  carried  out  at  approximately  80  separate  locations  in  the  United 
States  and  are  conducted  on  land  owned  by  the  Federal  Government, 
at  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  on  land  which  is  leased 
either  by  the  Federal  Government  or  the  States.  In  addition,  farm- 
scale  trials  of  these  studies  are  conducted  on  privately  owned  lands. 
Results  of  the  studies,  which  can  be  used  on  the  land  and  are  included 
in  textbooks,  are  applicable  over  the  entire  United  States. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — To  the  extent  that  the 
research  data  are  included  in  textbooks  used  in  the  curricula  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  this  activity  benefits  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States.  Persons  engaged  in  agriculure  particularly  benefit 
from  this  research  program. 
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10.   DEPARTMENT   OF    COMMERCE 

a.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

(1)  Activity:  A  course  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  highway  im- 
pro-vement  and  utilization  in  the  United  States  of  America^ 
for  engineers  from  foreign  countries 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  r*ublic  Roads  witli  the  cooperation  of  the  State  highway 
departments. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  provided  under  this 
program  is  at  the  higher  education  level. 

Geogra'phieal  areas  affected. — The  activity  is  carried  out  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  but  all  the  participating  countries  are 
affected. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Graduate  engineers  and 
highway  administrators  employed  or  to  be  employed  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments are  eligible  to  receive  this  training.  In  1950  the  school  was 
attended  by  55  delegates  from  18  foreign  countries. 

{2)  Activity:  Cooperative  highway-research  projects  conducted  hy 
colleges  and  universities 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  a  service  provided 
through  contract.  Cooperative  research  agreements  with  colleges 
and  universities  are  negotiated  from  time  to  time  as  conditions  justify. 
The  Bureau  plans  and  supervises  the  program  and  the  cooperatijig 
universities  and  colleges  carry  out  the  research. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  utilizes  educational 
institutions  at  the  higher  education  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out  at  various 
educational  institutions  in  the  United  States.  Bureau  payments  to 
colleges  and  universities  under  contract  in  the  fiscal  j-ear  1950  were 
in  the  following  amounts,  by  States : 

Illinois     (Northwestern    University,    $12,500;    University    of    Illinois, 

$6,500) $in.  000 

New  York  (Colniulna  University.  $10,000:  Cornell  University,  $5,000)  __     15,000 

Texas  (Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College) 12.000 

Virginia  (University  of  Virginia) 9.000 

Total 55,000 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Engineers,  technicians, 
and  students  participating  in  research  at  the  cooperating  colleges  and 
universities  benefit  directly  by  this  activity.  The  results  of  the 
research  affect  the  whole  citizenry. 

{3)  Activity:  Detail  of  employee  to  pursue  course  of  study  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity,  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  is  a  service  provided  through  contract. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  utilizes  an  educa- 
tional institution  at  the  higher  education  level.  The  employee  on 
detail  to  the  university  pursues  graduate  studies. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — In  fiscal  year  1950  the  University 
of  Iowa  was  paid  $G5  for  tuition  fees. 
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Niimher  and  types  of  employees  affected. — One  employee  of  the 
Hydraulic  Research  Branch  of  the  Division  of  Eesearch  in  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  i-eceived  this  scholarship  and  research  grant  in  1950. 

(4)  Activity:  Junior  engineer  training  program 

Method  of  administration. — This  provision  of  in-service  training- 
for  newly  appointed  junior  engineers  is  administered  directly  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  is  at  the  higher  edu- 
cation level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  activity  is  carried  out  principally 
on  Federal  properties  in  the  United  States." 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Approximately  30  grad- 
uates of  engineering  schools  are  trained  annually. 

(5)  Activity:  Training  in  soils  analysis 

Method  of  adininist ration. — This  activity  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  The  Physical  Research  Laboratory 
of  the  Bureau  conducts  the  courses. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  provided  is  at  the 
higher  education  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  activity  is  carried  out  principally 
on  Federal  properties  under  the  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Selected  engineers  from  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  Armed  Forces,  and  engineers  from 
State  and  county  highway  departments  and  foreign  countries  are 
trained  under  this  program.  In  1950.  IT  engineers  from  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  20  from  the  Armed  Forces,  5  from  foreign  countries, 
and  1  county  engineer  attended  the  courses  of  instruction  given. 

(6)  Activity:  Trainirig  in  the  application  of  aerial  surveying  and 

photogrammctry  to  kighicay  engineering 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  provided  is  at  the 
higher  education  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  training  is  conducted  on  Federal 
properties  and  at  State  highway  department  offices  in  various  States. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Engineers  and  technicians 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  cooperating  State  highway  depart- 
ments are  trained  under  this  program.  Fifty  employees  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  and  80  employees  of  State  highway  departments 
attended  the  courses  of  instruction  in  1950. 

(7)  Activity :  Training  of  Philippine  highway  engineers 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  (terminated  in  the  fiscal 
year  1950)  was  administered  directly  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Government  of 
the  Philippine  Republic. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  provided  under  this 
program  was  at  the  higher  education  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  activity  was  carried  out  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  on  Federal  and  State  properties.  The 
Philippine  Republic  directly  benefited  b}^  this  activity. 
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Xumher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Philippine  highway  and 
army  engineers  received  training.  In  1950,  the  hist  year  of  this  pro- 
gram, five  persons  were  trained. 

ft.  Bureau  of  the  Census 

Activity:  Census -training  programs;  operating  primarily  through 
conference  cour-fes,  setninars  and  laboratory  exercises^  supple- 
mented hy  formal  courses  at  colleges  or  universities 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Bureau  of  Census  through  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  State  and  the  participating  countries.  Part  of  the 
training  is  provided  as  a  service  through  contract. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Tlie  training  is  at  the  higher  edu- 
cation level ;  and  to  the  extent  that  trainees  are  enrolled  in  universities 
this  program  utilizes  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  activity  is  carried  out  primarily 
on  Federal  properties  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  cooperating  coun- 
tries are  benefited  directly  by  this  program.  In  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
payment  was  made  in  the  amount  of  $5,500  to  Columbia  University  for 
the  training  of  foreign  nationals. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  training  is  conducted 
exclusively  for  the  benent  of  foreign  technicians  who  are  officials  of 
governments  cooperating  with  the  United  States.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1950.  15  in-service  training  grants  were  awarded. 

c.  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 

(J)   Activity:  Aviation  safety  standardisation  training 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  as  an  in-service  training  pro- 
gram.    CAA  personnel  give  the  instruction. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  provided  is  at  the 
higher  education  level. 

Geographical,  areas  affected. — To  the  extent  that  this  a-ctivity  is  a 
bureau-wide  program  it  affects  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  All 
training  is  conducted  on  Federal  property  at  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  Aeronautical  Center  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Xumher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — In  the  fiscal  year  1950,  672 
CAA  aviation  safety  agents  received  aviation  safety  standardization 
training. 

{2)    Activity:  Federal  airways  standardization  training  program 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  as  an  in-service  training 
program.     CAA  personnel  give  the  instruction. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  technical  training  provided  is 
at  the  higher  education  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — To  the  extent  that  this  activity  is  a 
bureau- wide  program  it  affects  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  All 
training  is  conducted  on  Federal  property  at  the  CAA  Aeronautical 
Center  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — In  the  fiscal  year  1950,  257 
CAA  maintenance  technicians  and  inspectors  received  airways  stand- 
ardization training. 
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(S)  Activity:  Civil  aviation  education  'program 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  through  the  departments  of 
education  of  the  several  States  and  through  national  educational 
groups. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  program  subserves  aviation 
education  in  schools  and  colleges  at  all  grade  levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  objective  is  to  introduce  aviation 
education  into  the  curricula  of  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Since  1945,  aiDproximately 
6,000,000  students  have  been  affected  and  about  40,000  teachers  oriented 
in  aviation  education. 

(4)  Activity:  Exchange-of -persons  program  of  aviation  training 

Method  of  administration. — This  training  of  foreign  nationals  in 
"  the  field  of  aviation  is  administered  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  State  and  with  foreign  governments.  CAA 
employees  provide  technical  instruction. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  is  at  the  levels  of 
secondary  and  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — All  countries  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  under  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  are  affected  by  this  activity.  The  training  is  con- 
ducted on  Federal  property  at  the  CAA  Aeronautical  Center  in 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Foreign  nationals  with 
little  experience,  and  also  specialists  in  the  aviation  field,  private  or 
government,  are  trained  under  this  program.  In  1950,  51  training 
grants  were  awarded. 

{6)  Activity:  Philippine  rehabilitation  program  in  aviation  edu- 
cation 

Method  of  adAninistration. — This  activity  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration.  Instruction  is  given  by 
CAA  employees. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  trainmg  provided  under  this 
program  is  at  the  higher  education  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — To  the  extent  that  Philippine  na- 
tionals are  provided  training,  this  activity  affects  the  Philippine 
Republic.  The  training  is  conducted  on  Federal  property  at  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  Aeronautical  Center  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — In  fiscal  year  1950,  39 
officials  of  the  Philippine  CAA  received  this  training. 

d.  Maritime  Administration 

(1)  Activity:  United  States  Merchant  Marime  Corps  cadet-midship- 
msn  training 
Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Maritime  Administration,  which  maintains  and  operates  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  I^.  Y.  Selection  of 
cadet-midshipmen  is  made  through  competitive  examination,  and 
appointment  is  based  upon  apportionment  according  to  State 
population. 
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Levels  of  education  concerned.— Tvfimmg,  is  through  a  4-year  uni- 
versity-level course  leading  to  tlie  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  upon 
graduation. 

Geographical  areas  affected.— Th^  training  program  is  conducted 
on  Federal  property  at  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  Kings  Point, 
N.  Y.    The  United  States  as  a  whole  is  affected. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Application  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  cadet-midshipman  may  be  made  by  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  is  between  the  ages  of  17  and  21  and  is  a  graduate  of  a 
high  school  or  the  equivalent.  In  fiscal  year  1950,  the  average  number 
of  cadets  in  training  was  931. 

{2)  Activity:  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps  training 
of  Filipino  cadets 

Method  of  adjninistrotion. — This  activity  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Maritime  Administration  with  funds  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.    Trainees  are  selected  by  the  Philippine  Government. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — ^The  training  consists  of  a  4-year 
university-level  course. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  activity  is  carried  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Philippine  Kepublic.  The  training  program  is  con- 
ducted on  Federal  property  at  the  site  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  at  Kings  Point,  N.  Y. 

Nvrnber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  average  number  of 
Philippine  nationals  in  training  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  was  74. 

{3)  Activity:  State  inarine  schools  {maritime  academies  and  college) 
cadet-midshipmen  training 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  a  Federal -State  pro- 
gram. The  Maritime  Administration  supervises  and  provides  assist- 
ance to  State  schools  in  New  York,  Maine,  California,  and  Massachu- 
setts. Selection  of  cadets  for  training  is  made  by  competitive  State 
examinations. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  provided  is  at  the 
university  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  activity  affects  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  but  particularly  four  localities.  The  training  is 
conducted  at  State  schools  in  New  York,  Maine,  California,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  the  fiscal  year  1950  the  following  payments  to  States 
under  this  program  were  made  from  Federal  appropriations : 

California $166,201 

Maine 2r,S,  839 

Massachusetts 244,  534 

New   York 377,  721 

Total 1,  047,  295 

Numlyer  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Eligibility  criteria  for 
training  set  by  the  States  varies  somewhat;  however,  in  general  the 
requirements  are  the  same  as  for  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 
The  average  number  of  men  in  training  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  was  688. 

(-^)  Activity:    United  States  Maritime  Service  upgrading  and  spe- 
cialist training 
Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Maritime  Administration.    Training  stations  for  this  program 
are  operated  at  Alameda,  Calif.,  and  Sheepshead  Bay,  N.  Y. 
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Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  provided  under  this 
program  is  at  the  teclinical  trade  school  level. 

Geogra'phiccd  areas  affected. — The  training  is  conducted  on  Federal 
property  at  the  training  stations  at  Alameda  and  Sheepshead  Bay. 
This  activity  affects  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Training  under  this  activity 
is  available  to  any  experienced  and  active  officer  and  seaman.  The 
average  number  in  training  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  was  3,996. 

{6)  Activity :  United  States  Maritime  Service  skilled  rating  training 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity,  which  was  terminated  in 
March  1950,  was  administered  directly  by  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. For  this  program  a  training  station,  together  with  a  training 
vessel,  was  operated  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Selection  of  trainees  was  based  on  physical  and  intelligence  examina- 
tions. The  number  to  be  trained  was  controlled  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  complements. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  provided  was  at  the 
technical-school  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Training  under  this  program  was 
conducted  on  Federal  property  at  the  training  station  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.    The  activity  affected  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  between  the  ages  of  17  and  35  meeting  the  established  physical 
and  intelligence  requirements  was  eligible  to  receive  the  training. 
The  average  number  in  training  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  was  687. 

{6)  Activity:  United  States  MaHtime  Service  Institute  correspond- 
ence upgrading,  specialist  and  general  training 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Maritime  Administration  through  the  United  States  Maritime 
Service  Institute  which  provides  correspondence  courses  in  all  fields 
of  the  maritime  industry  and  specialties.  A  registration  fee  is  charged 
for  each  course. 

Levels  of  education  conceited. — The  training  provided  is  at  the 
secondary  and  technical  trade  school  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  activity  is  carried  out  by  cor- 
respondence throughout  the  United  States.  The  United  States  Mari- 
time Service  Institute  is  located  on  Federal  property  at  Sheepshead 
Bay,N.Y. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Instruction  is  available  to 
all  maritime  personnel.  In  the  fiscal  year  1950  the  average  enrollment 
was  7,251. 

e.  National  Bureau  of  Standards  I 

(7)  Activity:  Guest  worker  program  and. program  of  the  Officer  of 
International  Trainees 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
State  and  with  foreign  governments.  Members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  provide  the  instruction. 

Levels  of  education  conceited. — The  training  is  at  the  level  of 
higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  training  is  conducted  on  Federal 
properties  in  the  United  States.     This  activity  affects  the  United 
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States  as  a  whole  and  also  the  countries  cooperating  in  the  program. 
Number  and  types  of  persons  ajfected.- — Qualified  American  and 
foreign  scientists  and  technicians  are  eligible  for  training  under  this 
program.  Approximately  60  American  scientists  and  40  foreign 
scientists  are  benefited  each  year. 

{2)  Activity:  Contract  research  with  universities 

Method  of  ad^ninistt^ation. — This  activity  is  a  service  provided 
through  contract.  The  program  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Army,  Navy,  P'ederal  Communications  Commission,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  industrial  groups  having  a  vital  interest  in  radio 
propagation. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  utilizes  educational 
institutions  at  the  higher-education  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  activity  affects  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.  Federal  payments  to  universities  under  contracts  for  the 
fiscal  year  1950  were  as  follows,  by  States  and  Alaska  and  Puerto 
Rico : 

Alaska    (University  of  Alaslia) $53,000 

California    (Leland    Stanford    University) 32,292 

Illinois    (University   of   Illinois) 9,728 

Louisiana    (Louisiana    State   University) 11,560 

Massachusetts    (Harvard    University) 26,327 

Michigan   (University  of  Michigan) 3,600 

North  Dakota  (North  Dakota  Agricultural  College) 4,500 

Puerto  Rico  (University  of  Puerto  Rico) 17,161 

Texas   (University  of  Texas) 21,160 

Total 179, 328 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — All  scientists,  technicians, 
and  students  participating  in  research  carried  out  under  this  program 
are  benefited  by  this  activity.  The  results  of  the  research  benefit  the 
whole  citizenry. 

{3)  Activity :  Operation  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Gradu- 
ate School  {devoted  to  courses  in  the  physical  sciences-  no 
degrees  granted) 

Method  of  administration. — The  graduate  school  is  operated  as  a 
nonprofit  organization  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  Operating  ex- 
penses are  paid  from  moneys  collected  as  tuition  fees.  Bureau  scien- 
tists serve  as  instructors. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Instruction  is  at  the  luidergradu- 
ate  and  graduate  college  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — -The  graduate  school  offers  an  op- 
portunity for  persons  employed  full  time  in  the  Washington,  D.  C., 
area  to  further  their  scientific  education.  The  training  is  conducted 
on  Federal  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Nutnher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Any  person  possessing  the 
proper  educational  qualifications  may  enroll  in  out-of-hours  courses. 
In-hour  courses  are  restricted  to  Federal  employees.  Approximately 
1,000  persons  receive  training  at  the  graduate  school  each  academic 
year. 

{Jf)  Activity :  Classified  projects;  contract  research  with  universities 
Method  of  adminUtration. — This  activity  is  a  service  provided 
through  contract.     The  Bureau  does  the  over-all  planning  and  super- 
vision, and  the  universities  under  contract  carry  out  the  research. 
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Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  program  utilizes  educational 
institutions  at  the  higher  education  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  activity  affects  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.  Federal  payments  under  contract  with  universities  in 
the  fiscal  year  1950  were  as  follows,  by  States : 

Florida  (University  of  Florida) $231,000 

Indiana  (University  of  Notre  Dame) 25,000 

Michigan   (University  of  Michigan) 30,000 

Total 286,000 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — All  scientists,  technicians, 
and  students  participating  in  research  work  carried  out  under  this 
program  are  benefited  by  this  activity.  The  results  of  the  research 
l)enefit  the  whole  citizenry. 

/.  Oflice  of  Business  Economics 

Activity:  Training  in  concepts  and  research  techniques  in  statistics 
of  national  income  and  halance  of  international  payments 

Method,  of  administration. — This  activity  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Office  of  Business  Economics  through  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  State  and  participating  foreign  governments. 

Levels  of  ed,ucation  concerned. — The  training  provided  is  at  the 
higher  education  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  cooperating  countries  are  directly 
benefited  by  this  activity,  which  is  carried  out  primarily  on  Federal 
properties  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nnwher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Foreign  economists  and 
economic  research  technicians  in  the  employment  of  their  respective 
governments  are  eligible  to  receive  training  although  some  exceptions 
are  made  to  the  requirement  that  trainees  be  in  the  employment  of 
their  government.  Approximately  35  foreign  nationals  were  trained 
under  this  program  in  1950. 

g.  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Activity :  International  technical  cooperation  and  assistance  under  the 
United  States  .Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
191^8.,  and  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  19^6 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  administered  directly 
"by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  through  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  State.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  tech- 
nicians serve  as  instructors  and  counselors. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  provided  under  this 
program  is  at  the  college  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  Philippines  and  Latin  America 
and  other  countries  with  which  cooperation  is  carried  out  under  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
are  affected  by  this  activity.  The  training  program  is  carried  out 
principally  on  Federal  properties  at  the  Washington  headquarters 
and  at  field  stations,  and  on  ships  of  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Numher  and,  types  of  persons  affected. — The  countries  which  cooper- 
ate with  the  United  States  under  this  program  are  benefited  by  this 
activity.  In  1950  6  Filipinos  and  approximately  30  other  foreign 
nationals  were  trained. 
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h.  Weather  Bureau 

{ J )   Activity :  Turkish  training  program  in  weather  forecasting 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  in  part  administered 
directly  by  the  Weather  Bureau  through  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  is  in  part  a  service  provided  through  contract.  Ap- 
plied training  provided  at  field  offices  of  the  Weather  Bureau  is  admin- 
istered directly  by  the  Bureau.  Academic  training  at  universities 
and  colleges  is  provided  through  contract.  Candidates  for  train- 
ing are  selected  by  the  Turkish  Government. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  Turkish  training  is  conducted 
at  the  college  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — All  of  Turkey  is  affected  by  this 
training  activity  inasmuch  as  qualified  Turkish  nationals  are  eligible 
to  receive  the  training.  The  applied  training  is  carried  out  princi- 
pally on  Federal  property  at  field  offices  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 
Selected  colleges  and  universities  gives  the  academic  training.  In 
1950  a  contract  was  negotiated  with  Pennsylvania  State  College  to 
provide  the  necessary  training,  for  a  total  Federal  payment  of  $3,500. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Members  of  the  Turkish 
meteorological  service  having  completed  1  year  of  college  physics  and 
2  years  of  college  mathematics  are  eligible  to  receive  training  under 
this  program.    In  1950,  14  Turkish  nationals  received  this  training. 

{2)  Activity:  Meteorological  training  under  the  International  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  {now  Point  Four)  pro- 
gram 

Method  of  administration.— This  activity  is  principally  adminis- 
tered directly  by  the  Weather  Bureau  through  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  State  but  is  partly  a  service  provided  through  con- 
tract. Applied  training  provided  at  field  offices  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau is  administered  directly  by  that  Bureau.  In  addition  academic 
training  at  universities  ancl  colleges  is  provided  through  contract. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Training  under  the  point  4  pro- 
gram is  conducted  at  the  college  undergraduate  and  graduate  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — All  countries  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  under  the  International  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  program  are  affected  by  this  activity.  The  applied  train- 
ing is  carried  out  in  the  United  vStates  on  Federal  property  at  field 
■offices  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  Academic  training  is  given  at  selected 
colleges  and  universities.  In  1950  New  York  University  provided 
this  training  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,800. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Nationals  from  cooperating 
countries  having  completed  1  year  of  college  physics  and  2  years  of 
college  mathematics  are  eligible  to  receive  training  under  this  pro- 
gram. In  1950  one  national  from  Chile  and  one  from  Iran  were 
trained. 

{3)  Activity :  Weather  Bureau  scholarship  program. 

Method  of  administration. — The  training  provided  under  this 
program  is  a  service  through  contract  with  various  universities  hav- 
ing full  meteorological  curricula.  The  determination  of  the  number 
of  employees  who  are  to  receive  the  training  and  the  selection  of 
candidates  is  made  by  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Levels  of  education  ooneerned. — The  program  utilizes  universities 
and  is  conducted  primarily  at  the  graduate  level. 
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(reographical  areas  affected. — The  scholarship  program  is  carried 
out  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  In  fiscal  year  1950,  the  following 
Federal  moneys  were  paid  to  educational  institutions  to  provide 
training : 

California  (University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles) $375- 

Massachusetts   (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) 1,575 

New  York    (New  York  University) 2,600 

Total ____  4,550- 

Nnmher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  scholarships  granted 
under  this  program  are  for  the  benefit  of  meteorologists  in  the  em- 
jdoyment  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  In  1950  11  employees  received 
tliis  type  of  training. 

(4)  Activity:  Cooperative  meteorological  research  carried  out  in 
cooperation  toith  institutions  of  higher  education 

Method  of  administration. — The  program  aspects  of  this  activity,. 
such  as  selection  of  problems  and  fields  of  study,  are  administered 
directly  by  the  Weather  Bureau.  The  research  is  a  service  pro- 
vided through  contract. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  utilizes  the  services 
and  facilities  of  universities. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  activity  is  carried  out  at  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States  capable  of  conducting  research  in  clima- 
tology and  meteorology.  In  fiscal  year  1950  contracts  were  let  to  uni- 
versities, by  States,  as  follows: 

California   (California  Institute  of  Technology) $3,500' 

Illinois    (University   of   Chicago) 7,200 

Iowa    (Iowa   State  College) 3,000 

Massachusetts    (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  $28,000;   Har- 
vard University,  $7,000) 35,000 

New  York  (New  York  University) 10,000 

Total 58,700 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Graduate  students  at  co- 
operating universities  and  colleges  benefit  from  this  activity  to  the 
extent  that  they  participate  in  the  cooperative  research  projects.  The 
results  of  the  research  are  of  benefit  to  all  persons  who  utilize  the 
meteorological  services  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

11.    DEPARTMENT  OF   LABOR 

a.  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 

(i)  Activity:  Promotion  of  apprenticeship  and  other  training  on  the 
joh  in  the  skilled  trades 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  with  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  the  State  apprenticeship  agencies  (established  in 
30  States) ,  State  boards  of  education  and  local  vocational  schools.  The 
Federal  Committee  on  Apprenticeship,  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  representatives  of  management  and  labor,  serves  as  a  policy-recom- 
mending body. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  provided  under  this 
program  is  generally  at  the  level  of  secondary  and  post-secondary 
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■education.  It  is  technical  training  relatino;  to  industrial  skills  and 
processes.  Most  of  the  apprentices  have  had  high-school  courses  and 
some  have  had  more  advanced  training.  Classroom  instruction  under 
the  program  is  usually  given  in  the  local  vocational  schools. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  extends  to  all  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Territories. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  a^eci^ec?.— Approximately  200,000  ap- 
prentices are  currently  in  training  in  registered  programs.  Appren- 
ticeship committees  are  now  established  in  more  than  100  trades  and 
there  are  approximately  7,000  local  apprenticeship  committees. 

{2)  Activity:  International  hidustrial  training  program  for  foreign 
nationals 

Method  of  adw.misfration. — This  program  is  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  under  responsibility  delegated  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  other  agencies.  Over-all  coordination  of  this 
and  other  international  activities  within  the  Department  of  Labor 
is  provided  by  the  Office  of  International  Labor  Affairs.  The  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship,  through  its  field  staff,  arranges  for  the  practical 
training  on  the  job  of  these  foreign  nationals  with  appropriate  indus- 
trial establishments  utilizing  the  cooperation  of  both  management 
and  labor. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  provided  under  this 
program  is  generally  at  the  level  of  secondary  and  post-secondary 
education.  It  is  technical  training  related  to  industrial  skills  and 
processes  provided  through  training  on  the  jobs.  Most  of  the  trainees 
selected  have  had  at  least  a  high-school  education  or  its  equivalent, 
and  many  of  them  have  had  additional  technical  or  college  training, 
plus  some  practical  experience  in  industries  in  their  own  countries 
before  coming  to  the  United  States. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Practically  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  are  utilized  in  locating  training  opportunities  for  these  trainees. 
In  practice,  however,  there  is  a  concentration  of  training  in  the  large 
industrial  areas.  A  large  number  of  countries  have  sent  trainees  to 
the  United  States  under  this  program.  These  include  Haiti,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Chile,  Uruguay, 
Paraguay,  Brazil,  Iran,  Egypt,  Korea,  Indonesia,  Burma,  Finland, 
Germany,  France,  India,  and  Pakistan. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — About  50  trainees  each  year 
are  processed  under  this  program.  It  is  belieA'ed  that  benefit  inures  to 
the  whole  population  of  the  United  States  in  that  it  is  one  means  of 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  An  estimated  300  industrial  establishments  co- 
operate each  year  in  providing  training. 

&.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 

(1)  Activity:  Training  service 

Method  of  administration. — The  staff-training  program  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security  is  a  Federal-State  cooperative  enter- 
prise. With  respect  to  its  own  employees,  the  Bureau  provides  train- 
ing under  the  direction  of  its  supervisors.  With  respect  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  States,  the  Bureau  prepares  training  materials,  proce- 
dures, and  technical  tools  which  are  used  by  the  State  employment 
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security  agencies  for  training  new  personnel,  improving  the  per- 
formance of  their  staffs  in  the  local  and  State  offices,  and  adjusting 
their  training  programs  to  manpower  mobilization  activities. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  is  of  a  technical  and 
special  nature  pertaining  to  the  jobs  of  the  individuals.  Tlie  educa- 
tional level  of  this  training  therefore  varies  in  accordance  with  the 
educational  and  experience  requirements  of  the  various  jobs.  In 
general  the  training  is  at  secondary  and  post-secondary  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  staff-training  program  is  carried 
on  in  all  of  the  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  and  in 
all  of  the  offices  of  the  State  employment  security  agencies,  covering 
the  48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Nutnber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — This  training  progi^am  is 
carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  approximately  900  employees  of  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security  and  of  the  approximately  43,000  em- 
ployees of  the  State  employment  security  agencies. 

c.  Bureau  of  Lal)or  Standards 

(1)   Activity:  Training  of  State  Safety  Inspectors 

Method  of  oxlministration. — This  program  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Bureau,  which  sends  staff  technicians  to  give  safety  courses 
only  upon  request  from  States  and  Territories. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  is  of  a  technical  and 
special  nature  pertaining  to  the  jobs  of  tlie  individuals.  The  educa- 
tional level  of  this  training  therefore  varies  in  accordance  with  the 
educational  and  experience  requirements  of  the  various  jobs.  In 
general  the  training  is  at  secondary  and  post-secondary  level. 

'  Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  including  its  Territories.  It  does  not  involve 
grant-in-aid  or  otlier  payments  to  the  States. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Approximately  1,000  in- 
spectors received  this  training  in  1950.  This  educational  function 
indirectly  affects  the  Nation's  industrial  population  because  the  State 
factory  inspectors  are  responsible  for  making  recommendations  in- 
volving working  conditions  of  most  of  the  industrial  plants  through- 
out the  country.  In  addition,  approximately  90  persons  affiliated 
with  labor  organizations  received  direct  training  from  the  staff  tech- 
nicians of  the  Bureau.  These  union  members,  in  turn,  conduct  safety^ 
training  classes  for  the  other  members  of  the  union.  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  number  indirectly  affected  by  the  program. 

d.     Office  of  Inter-national  Labor  Affairs 

{1)  Activity:  Providing  for  observation  and  study  under  the  reorien- 
tation program  for  occupied  areas 

Method  of  administration.— The.  program  is  carried  out  under  the 
over-all  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  State  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  and  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  the  case  of 
Japan.  The  respective  Departments  transfer  funds  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  provide  the  staff  and  facilities  for  special  services 
needed  to  implement  the  program. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  Department  of  Labor  has  called 
upon  the  services  of  several  colleges  and  universities  for  brief  orienta- 
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tion  courses  for  foreign  visitors  under  this  program.  In  general  the 
education  received  by  these  persons  in  the  United  States  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  at  the  higher  educational  level. 

Geograjyhical  areas  affected. — It  is  expected  that  the  individual 
visitors  from  Austria,  Germany,  and  Japan  will  carry  back  with  them 
new  insights  in  the  American  way  of  life  and  the  workings  of  democ- 
racy. To  this  extent  the  program  affects  the  new  pattern  of  life  now 
emerging  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  Japan.  Each  year  a  small  num- 
ber of  American  specialists  also  visits  these  countries. 

Number  aiid  types  of  'persons  affected. — During  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
185  persons  from  the  occupied  areas  visited  the  United  States  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  These  persons  are 
directly  affected  by  the  program.  However,  since  the  persons  who 
visit  the  United  States  under  this  program  are  government  officials, 
trade-unionists,  industrial  workers,  management  representatives,  and 
women  leaders,  a  great  number  of  their  countrymen  and  Americans 
are  indirectly  affected. 

{2)  Activity:  Provision  of  study  and  observation  programs  for  cer- 
tain foreign  nationals 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  carried  out  under  the 
over-all  responsibility  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 
JBased  on  individual  project  agreements,  the  Department  of  Labor 
provides  the  stafi"  and  facilities  for  services  needed  to  implement  the 
program. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Most  of  the  programs  provide  for 
short  A'isits  to  institutions  of  higher  education  or  the  arrangement  for 
seminar  discussions. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — EGA  teams  of  experts  consist  prin- 
cipally of  nationals  from  two  or  more  European  countries  which  are 
members  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation. 
In  a  few  cases,  all  of  the  members  of  these  teams  are  of  the  same 
nationality.  The  participants  are  leading  professionals.  Their  visits 
are  of  direct  benefit  to  the  individuals  concerned,  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can, and  of  indirect  benefit  to  the  participating  countries  of  the 
Marshall  plan  and  the  United  States. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — During  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
30  statisticians  from  EGA  countries  were  brought  to  the  United  States 
to  study  statistical  systems.  Their  program  was  arranged  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  A  group  of  six  representatives  of  govern- 
ment, labor,  and  management  from  Greece  studied  the  apprenticeship 
systems  of  the  United  States  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship. 

{3)  Activity :  Training  in  all  phases  of  labor  under  the  scientific  and 
cultural  cooperation  program 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  carried  out  under  the 
over-all  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  State,  which  transfers 
funds  to  the  Department  of  Labor  to  provide  the  staff  and  facilities 
for  special  services  needed  to  implement  the  progi'am.  An  interagency 
committee,  of  which  the  Department  of  Labor  is  a  member,  partici- 
pates in  the  policy  formulation  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  Department  of  State  has  made 
arrangements  with  Wilson  Teachers  College  in  "Washington,  D.  C, 
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to  provide  an  orientation  course  of  1  to  4  weeks  for  persons  receiving 
training  in  the  United  States  under  this  program.  Depending  on  the 
individual  needs,  the  Department  of  Labor,  through  the  Office  of 
Education,  has  enrolled  the  trainees  in  these  courses. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Underdeveloped  areas  are  the  recipi- 
ents of  these  technical  cooperation  benefits.  Persons  who  receive  train- 
ing in  the  United  States  and  American  consultants  who  advise  the 
respective  governments  contribute  to  the  economic  development  of 
these  countries.  During  the  fiscal  year  1950,  American  consultants 
assisted  the  governments  of  several  Latin- American  countries  and 
Iran,  and  persons  from  14  countries  received  training  in  the  United 
States. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Wliile  all  persons  under 
this  program  are  in  the  field  of  labor  in  the  broadest  sense,  the  follow- 
ing categories  can  be  distinguished  :  Government  officials,  trade-union- 
ists, workers  and  specialists.  During  the  fiscal  year  1950,  6  consultants 
served  abroad  and  62  trainees  received  training  in  the  United  States. 

e.  Office  of  Personnel  Administration 

Activity :  Induction  and  in-service  training  for  all  departtnental  and 
field  service  employees 

Method  of  administration. — In-service  training  for  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  regarded  as  an  essential  and  continuing  re- 
sponsibility of  every  supervisor.  Each  major  unit  of  the  Department 
determines  its  own  training  needs  and  conducts  appropriate  training 
to  meet  these  needs  largely  through  the  use  of  its  own  supervisory 
personnel.  The  Office  of  Personnel  Administration  develops  the  over- 
all training  policies  and  programs  for  those  areas  of  employee  per- 
formance in  which  the  training  needs  are  general  and  in  which 
uniformity  in  training  methods  and  administration  is  desirable. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — ^The  training  is  of  a  technical  and 
special  nature  pertaining  to  the  jobs  of  the  individuals.  The  educa- 
tional level  of  this  training  therefore  varies  in  accordance  with  the 
educational  and  experience  requirements  of  the  various  jobs.  In 
general  the  training  is  at  secondary  and  postsecondary  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  in  all  of  the  field  offices  of  the  Department  in  the 
United  States  and  its  Territories. 

Numiher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  all  employees  of  the  Depai'tment  of  Labor,  numbering 
ixpproximately  7,700. 

B.  Activities  of  Independent  Offices  and  Agencies 

1.    ATOMIC   ENERGY   COMMISSION 

a.  Division  of  Research   and  Division  of  Biology  and  Medicine 

(1)  Activity:  AEC  fellotoshiqy  program  in  the  physicaf  medical.^  and 
biological  sciences,  and  radiological  physics 
Method  of  administratio7i, — The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  fel- 
lowship program  was  administered  by  the  National  Research  Council 
under  contract  with  the  Commission  in  the  fiscal  5^ear  1949  and  part 
of  the  fiscal  year  1950.    The  Council  was  responsible  for  determining 
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the  selection  and  award  of  predoctoral  and  postdoctoral  fellowships 
in  physics  and  the  biological  sciences  and  postdoctoral  fellowships  in 
the  medical  sciences.  Beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1950,  however,  the 
National  Research  Council  became  responsible  only  for  the  award  of 
postdoctoral  fellowships  in  fields  requiring  access  to  restricted  data 
and  the  renewal  of  predoctoral  fellowships  already  in  effect.  This 
more  limited  area  of  administration  by  the  National  Research  Council 
resulted  from  the  CounciPs  expressed  reluctance  to  administer  a  fel- 
lowship program  which  required  investigation  by  the  FBI  of  fellows 
engaged  in  nonsecret  work  as  required  by  section  102-A  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriation  Act  of  1950,  A  regional  predoctoral 
fellowship  program  was  established  and  administered  under  contract 
in  the  fiscal  year  1951  by  four  groups:  Associated  Universities,  Inc., 
Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies,  and  the  Midwestern  and 
Western  Fellowship  Boards. 

Levels  of  education  corwei'ixed. — The  AEC  fellowship  program  is 
concerned  exclusively  with  advanced  training  at  the  college-graduate 
level  covering  both  predoctoral  and  postdoctoral  work. 

Geographical  areas  affected.- — The  program  affected  educational  in- 
stitutions in  28  States  and  3  foreign  countries  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 
Each  person  receiving  a  fellowship  award  is  sent  to  the  institution  at 
which  he  chooses  to  study.  The  number  of  participants  and  estimated 
payments  to  institutions,  according  to  States  in  which  the  institutions 
are  located,  were  as  follows  in  the  fiscal  year  1950 : 


Number 

Estimated 
payments 

Number 

Estimated 
payments 

72 

9 

12 

1 

1 

99 

26 

5 

2 

8 

80 

18 

6 

14 

3 

18 

79 

$2:^  300 

2.910 

3,880 

325 

325 

32, 035 

8,  415 

1,620 

650 

2,590 

25.  890 

5,  825 

1,  940 

4,  530 

970 

5,825 

25,  560 

North  Carolina.. 

19 
12 
7 
19 
4 
24 
10 
4 
2 
5 
10 
1 
2 
I 

$6, 150 
3,880 
2,265 
6  150 

Colorado 

Ohio     . 

Connecti3Ut 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island-.. 

Floridi 

1,295 

7  765 

Indiana 

Texas 

3  235 

Utah. 

1  295 

Louisiana 

Virginia .. 

650 

Marvliiid.        ... 

Washington. 

1  620 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Canada 

3,235 
325 

Minnesota.. 

England - 

650 

Missouri 

325 

Total 

New  Jersey 

1573 

185, 430 

New  York .... 

'  Some  fellows  studied  at  institutions  in  more  than  1  State,  hence  the  number  exceeds  that  shown  in  the 
succeeding  section  on  number  of  persons  affected. 

According  to  information  obtained  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission an  analysis  of  actual  payments  by  States  is  not  available. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  AEC  fellowship  pro- 
gram in  the  fiscal  year  1950  directly  affected  540  individuals  who  were 
qualified  to  do  graduate  w  ork  in  radiological  physics,  and  in  the  physi- 
cal and  life  sciences.  Of  this  number,  106  were  recipients  of  post- 
doctoral fellowships  and  434  were  recipients  of  predoctoral  fellow- 
ships. 

{2)  Activity :  Off -site  research  contract  program  in  the  physical  and 
life  sciences 
Method  of  administration. — During  the  fiscal  year  1950  the  off-site 
research  program  of  the  AEC  was  administered,  in  part,  indirectly 
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through  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and  in  part  directly  through 
contracts  between  the  AEC  and  educational  institutions.  OlF-site  con- 
tract research  costing  about  $1,867,500  was  financed  by  tlie  AEC 
through  the  ONR.  Tlie  cost  of  the  balance  of  off -site  contract  research 
totaled  $15,796,520.  Most  of  the  off-site  research  contracts  are  for 
a  lump  sum.  In  some  instances  the  institution  participates  in  support 
of  the  projects. 

Level  of  education  concerned. — The  program  is  concerned  with 
projects  which  customarily  require  tlie  special  abilities  of  particular 
scientific  investigators  who  are  on  the  institution's  teacliing  or  re- 
searcli  staff.  Associated  with  the  project  leader  may  be  a  small  num- 
ber of  graduate  students  and  younger  Ph.  D's. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  on  at  educa- 
tional institutions  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  Puerto 
Rico.  In  the  fiscal  year  1950,  92  institutions  in  35  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  participated  in  the  program.  Federal 
payments  were  as  follows,  by  States : 

Arizona    (University  of  Arizona) $2,  6ii.T 

Arkansas  (University  of  Arkansas) 14,000 

Californ'a  : 

California  Institute  of  Technology 6S3.  000 

University  of  California ^  6,  070.  2r.4 

University  of  Southern  California .SI.  .^)63 

Stanford  University .^0.  000 

Colorado  (University  of  Colorado) 69,490 

Connecticut : 

Wesleyan    University 1,3. 4.5.5 

Tale  University 87.  283 

Delaware    (University  of  Dr-laware) 4,  .521 

Florida    (University  of  Florida) 29.759 

Georgia   (University  of  Georgia) 13,185 

Idaho    (Idaho  State  College) 10,000 

Illinois : 

University  of  Chicago 312,390 

University  of  Illinois 279,220 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology .57,400 

Northwestern    University 72,  860 

Indiana : 

Indiana  University 122,  600 

University   of  Notre  Dame 194,400 

Purdue    Universit.v 206, 250 

Iowa  : 

Iowa  State  College —  347.  915 

State  University  of  Iowa 82.300 

Ames  Luboratory   (University  of  Iowa) '1,316,500 

Kansas : 

University  of  Kansas 83,167 

T'niversity  of  Wichita 14.500 

Kentucky  (University  of  Louisville) 4,600 

Louisiana  : 

Louisiana  State  University 6,363 

Tulane  University 3,  600 

Maryland : 

Johns  Hopkins  University 90, 132 

University  of  Maryland 10,  000 

Massachusetts : 

Amherst   College 16,  265 

Boston  University 34,  955 

Harvard   University 245, 710 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 619,003 

Tufts  College 20,  978 

1  Represents  costs  rather  than  obligations. 
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Michijran : 

Marquette  University $13,  200 

Michigan    State   College 15, 120 

University  of  Michiigan 297,  8fi0 

Minnesota    (University   of  Minnesota) 173,183 

Missouri : 

University  of  Missouri 19,  850 

AVasliington  University,  St.  Louis 242,200 

St.  Louis  University 4,  050 

New  .Jersey : 

Rutgers  University 21,  645 

Princeton   University 300,  465 

New  York  : 

Columbia  University 858,  048 

Fordliam  University 23,  554 

New  Yorlv  Medical  College 20,  008 

New  York  University 118,636 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 22,  680 

University  of  Rochester ^  1,  453,  383 

Syracuse  University 11, 600 

Cornell  University 6,  912 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 19,  800 

North  Carolina : 

Bowman  Giay  School  of  Medicine  (Wake  Forest  College) 24,748 

Duke  University 4;"),  839 

North  Carolina  State  College 17,085 

University  of  North  Carolina 44,  080 

Ohio: 

Case  Institute 61, 1.50 

Ohio  State  University 45,  .500 

Western  Reserve  University 228,  603 

Kenyon  College 5,  000 

Oklahoma  : 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 8,  078 

University  of  Oklahoma 12,  000 

Oregon : 

Oregon  State  College 29.  689 

University  of  Oregon 48,  .505 

Reed  College 31,  050 

Pemi'^ylvania  : 

University  of  Pennsylvania 45,  899 

University   of   Pittsbnrsrh 125,  S30 

Pennsylvania  State  College 27,503 

Carnegie    Institute 585,  l(X) 

South  Dakota  (South  Dakota  State  College) 7,050 

Tennessee : 

Meharry   College 73,  380 

University    of    Tennessee 35.  245 

Vanderbilt    University 32, 800 

Texas : 

Baylor  University 5,  000 

Rice    Institute 35,  079 

University   of   Texas 75  834 

Utah : 

Utah  State  Agricultural  College 9,  lOO 

University   of    Utah 153,232 

Virginia   (University  of  Virginia) 9,916 

Washington : 

Washington   State  College 1.944 

University    of    Washington 159,988 

Wisconsin  (University  of  Wisconsin) 174,966 

Wyoming    (University    of    Wyoming) 15,747 

District  of  Columbia  : 

George    Washington    University 7.  .550 

Oportretown    University 8,  000 

Howard    University jg^  076 

Puerto   Rico    (University  of  Puerto  Rico) 12.000 

Total 17,  664.  020 
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Nwmher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Many  scientific  investiga- 
tors and  graduate  students  are  affected  directly  by  the  program,  which 
is  for  the  indirect  benefit  of  the  entire  national  citizenry. 

{3)  Activity :  Special  training 

Method  of  administration. — The  AEC  special  training  program, 
first,  permits  research  at  Commission  facilities  by  qualified  members 
of  the  faculties  of  colleges  and  universities ;  second,  permits  employees 
at  certain  installations  to  continue  their  study  toward  scientific  de- 
grees; and,  third,  provides  personnel  training  in  the  handling  of 
radioisotopes  and  in  using  radioactive  instruments.  The  first  phase 
is  administered  by  the  Argonne,  Oak  Ridge,  and  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratories,  which  are  operated  under  contract  with  the  Commis- 
sion. The  second  aspect  is  administered  through  contract  with  the 
Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies,  which  provides  space,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies,  in  collaboration  with  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
which  provides  the  administrative  staff  and  all  instruction.  The 
third  phase  of  this  activity  is  administered  through  contract  by  the 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  and  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of 
Nuclear  Studies. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  special  training  activity  is 
concerned  with  advanced  instruction  of  scientifically  trained  indi- 
viduals, generally  predoctoral. 

Geographical  area^s  affected. — All  areas  of  the  United  States  are 
affected,  inasmuch  as  the  participants  come  from  throughout  the 
country.  While  most  of  the  training  is  carried  on  at  AEC  installa- 
tions, chiefly  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  the  participants  usually  return 
to  work  in  their  local  communities  and  institutions. 

Nmnber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Under  the  first  segment 
of  this  activity  each  year  75  university  research  participants  receive 
training  over  the  three  summer  months.  Under  the  second,  315 
AEC  employees  a  year  receive  gi-aduate  training  at  Oak  Ridge  looking 
toward  scientific  degrees.  In  the  third  segment,  training  in  the 
handling  of  isotopes,  725  persons  received  instruction  in  1949  and 
1950;  among  these  were  scientists  from  many  parts  of  the  country 
and  several  foreign  countries,  civilian  teachers  of  radiological  defense, 
and  special  medical,  United  States  Navy,  and  Oak  Ridge  research 
groups. 

h.   Production  and  Military  Application  Divisions 

Activity:  Community  operations — Elementary  and  high  school  edu- 
cation 

Method  of  administration.- — The  public  schools  in  the  communities 
of  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.;  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.;  and  Richland,  Wash., 
are  located  on  Federal  property  under  the  control  of  the  AEC.  School 
buildings  and  equipment  are  supplied  by  the  AEC ;  while  operation 
and  administration  are  performed  by  State  or  local  school  systems. 
At  Los  Alamos  the  schools  are  administered  under  contract  with  the 
AEC  by  a  board  of  education,  appointed  by  the  district  judge.  At 
Oak  Ridge  the  AEC  contracts  with  the  Anderson  County  School 
Board  to  operate  the  schools,  and  at  Richland  the  AEC  contracts  with 
the  Richland  school  district  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  arrangements  provide  kinder- 
garten, elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  school  education. 
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Geographical  areas  affected. — The  areas  affected  and  the  financial 
commitments  made  by  the  AEC  for  educational  activities  were  as 
follows  during  the  fiscal  year  1950,  by  States : 


Opprations 
and  mainte- 
nance 

Construction 

$359,  34 1 
2,  073.  726 
1  564,  400 

$827.  981 

89. 884 

I  1,481,500 

Total            - 

2, 997, 470 

2,  399, 365 

>  On-site  only.    The  AEC  in  1950  also  made  payments  of  $715,468  to  assist  several  oS-site  school  districts 
in  the  environs  of  Richland. 

Construction  funds  are  administered  separately  from  operating 
funds.  At  Los  Alamos  and  Oak  Ridge  the  school  plant  and  equip- 
ment are  provided  to  the  school  system,  whereas  at  Richland  the  AEC 
contracts  with  the  school  district  for  construction  of  specific  projects. 

Niimher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  arrangements  provide 
education  for  the  dependents  of  all  residents  in  the  three  communi- 
ties. During  the  fiscal  year  1950  a  total  of  13,022  pupils  received 
benefits. 

c.  Reactor  Development  Division 

(1)  Activity:  Of -site  research  contract  program 

Method  of  administration. — The  Reactor  Development  Division 
enters  into  contracts  with  educational  and  scientific  institutions  pro- 
viding for  their  investigation  of  special  problems  in  the  development 
of  nuclear  reactors.  The  contracts  are  administered  by  the  field  offices 
of  AEC  with  some  technical  supervision  by  the  Washington  office. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Tlie  program  is  carried  out  at  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Payments  made  by  the  AEC  for  this 
activity  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  were  as  follows,  by  States : 

California : 

Stanford  Univer.sity $44,  000 

University  of  California 55,  000 

Idaho  :  Idaho  State  College 8,  996 

Massachusetts : 

Harvard   University 30.  000 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 809.  000 

New  York  :  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 20,  985 

Total 967,  981 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — An  indeterminable  number 
of  persons  at  the  contracting  colleges  and  universities  are  directly 
affected  by  this  activity,  which  indirectly  benefits  the  entire  national 
citizenry. 

(^)   Activity:  Special  training 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity,  covering  the  training  of 
qualified  personnel  in  reactor  technology  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  and  in  special  aspects  of  reactor  technology  at  the  Ar- 
gonne  National  Laboratory,  is  administered  by  contracts  between  the 
Commission  and  the  LTnion  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corp.  which  operates 
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the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  and  with  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago which  operates  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory.  In  the  latter 
case  the  instruction  is  carried  on  by  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology under  a  letter  of  agreement  with  the  Argonne  National 
Laboratory. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  at  both  sites  is  at  the 
graduate  level,  generally  predoctoral. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — While  such  instruction  is  given  at 
the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  and  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  participants  are  from  the  United  States  at  large. 
There  was  no  Federal  payment  to  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
for  this  work  during  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Nuniber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — In  1950  there  were  20  re- 
cent graduates  and  23  industrial  representatives  participating  in  the 
Reactor  Technology  School  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory.  Most 
of  the  latter  were  employees  of  Federal  agencies  having  a  direct 
interest  in  the  reactor  devolpment  program.  There  were  16  employees 
of  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory  participating  in  the  courses  of 
instruction  at  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 

2.   FEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 
a.  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf 

Activity:  Primary,  secondary.,  and  higher  education  of  deaf  persons 

Method  of  administration. — The  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
directly  administers  its  educational  program.  Its  budgetary  affairs 
are  under  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  the 
annual  report  of  its  president  and  directors  being  made  to  that 
Agency.  The  General  Accounting  Office  settles  and  adjusts  the  ac- 
counts for  disbursement  of  all  funds  of  the  Institution. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  Institution  is  composed  of  two 
schools  and  a  normal  training  department,  which  provide  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  education,  including  training  of  hearing  col- 
lege graduates  to  become  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  Institution  is  located  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  students  come  from  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  from  foreign  countries. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  of  the  Insti- 
tution is  for  the  whole  deaf  citizenry  of  the  United  States.  The  total 
enrollment  is  about  325  students. 

6.  Foo^  and  Drug  Administration 

Activity:  In-service  training  programs  for  professional  employees 

Method  of  administration. — Under  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator,  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs  ad- 
ministers in-service  training  programs  for  professional  employees  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Training  activities  are  devised 
and  conducted  by  the  administrative  officers  or  supervisors  who  are 
responsible  for  the  particular  activities  in  which  improvements  are 
sought. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  progi'ams  are  not 
correlated  with  any  courses  given  in  educational  institutions,  but  much 
of  the  subject  matter,  especially  that  dealing  with  the  analysis  of 
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foods,  drills,  and  cosmetics,  is  the  equivalent  of  college  graduate 
study ;  none  of  the  training  is  at  a  level  lower  than  a  college  course. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  conducted  through- 
out the  United  States  as  a  whole,  though  specific  courses  are  given 
in  tlie  areas  best  suited  to  the  subject  matter. 

Nuiiiber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  results  of  this  in-serv- 
ice training  of  professional  employees  benefit  the  entire  citizenry 
because  the  employees  develop  competency  in  dealing  with  problems 
affecting  the  interest  of  consumers  of  the  articles  regulated  by  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  About  700  persons  received  some 
training  under  these  programs  during  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

c.  Howard  University 

Activity:  Maintenmwe  and  operation  of  Howard  University 

Method  of  administration. — Howard  University  is  a  federally  sup- 
ported institution.  It  is  privately  controlled  and  a,dministered  by  a 
24-member  board  of  trustees  and  a  paid  staff  of  officers  and  employees. 
The  Federal  Government  is  not  represented  on  the  board. 

On  March  3,  1879,  the  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000  for  the  support  of  the  university.  Since  that  time  the  Con- 
gress has  made  continuous  and  increasing  appropriations  to  the  uni- 
versity, year  by  year.  Until  the  year  1928  these  appropriations  were 
made  in  the  form  of  voted  gratuities,  without  the  support  of  a  sub- 
stantive law.  In  1928,  annual  appropriations  were  authorized  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  amending  the  Act  of  Incorporation  of  March  2,  1867, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  "in  the  construction,  development,  improve- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  the  university." 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Howard  University  was  established 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  act  of  Congress  on  March  2,  183-7,  "for 
the  education  of  youth  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences."  The  number 
of  departments  in  the  university  has  increased  until  now  it  operates 
a  college  of  liberal  arts,  a  graduate  school,  and  eight  professional 
schools. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  of  the  institution  is 
carried  on  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  enrollment  consists  of 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  some  of  its  possessions, 
and  many  foreign  countries. 

During  the  school  year  1949-50  about  93  percent  of  the  students 
came  from  40  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  within  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  while  about  7  percent  came  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Howard  University  was  es- 
tablished and  operates  principally  for  the  benefit  of  Negroes  in  the 
United  States.    The  whole  citizenry  is  affected  to  some  extent. 

The  total  student  enrollment  for  the  school  year  1949-50  was  5,789, 
of  whom  3,825  were  men  and  1,964  were  women.  Of  these  2,028  were 
veterans.    There  was  a  total  of  477  teachers. 

d.  Office  of  Education 

(1)  Activity:  Administration  of  Federal  endowment  of  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities 
Method  of  administration. — The  original  endowment  of  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  arising  from  the  1862  Morrill  Act  is  admin- 
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istered  by  the  several  States.  The  Federal  Security  Admmistrator, 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  receives  a  report  annually  of 
the  income  and  the  status  of  the  fund. 

The  appropriations  made  in  accordance  with  the  1890  Morrill  Act, 
the  1907  Nelson  amendment,  and  section  22  of  the  1935  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  are  administered  by  the  Federal  Security  Administrator 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  appropriations  are  "for 
the  more  complete  endowment  and  maintenance"  of  colleges  operated 
under  the  provisions  of  the  1862  act. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  land-grant  colleges  are  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education ;  however,  some  of  their  activities  carried 
out  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  State 
agencies  are  concerned  with  all  levels  of  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — There  is  at  least  one  college  in  each 
State  and  in  each  of  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  There  are  two  land-grant  colleges  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
each  of  the  17  States  which  maintain  separate  educational  systems  for 
Negroes.  Federal  annual  appropriations  for  instruction  at  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  were  as  follows, 
by  States : 

Alabama $102,  332.  47 

Alaska 50,  000.  00 

Arizona 75.  698.  05 

Arkansas 92, 248.  29 

California 148.  833.  74 

Colorado 82,  820. 14 

Connecticut 89,  507.  51 

Delaware 73,  041.  61 

Florida 91,  655. 11 

Georgia 105,  6.50.  94 

Hawaii 74,  831.  46 

Idaho 75.  990.  36 

Illinois 160, 1.30.  90 

Indiana 109, 121.  30 

Iowa 98,  969. 15 

Kansas 90,  .5.54.  99 

Kentucky 102,  477.  04 

Louisiana 96,  978.  88 

Maine 79,  669.  36 

Maryland 90,  785.  79 

Massachusetts 119,  266.  57 

Michigan 129,  987.  73 

Minnesota 101,  868.  41 

Mississippi 94.  923.  58 

Missouri 113, 194.  22 

Montana 76,  385.  05 

Nebraska 85,  017.  57 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  influence  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  extends  far  beyond  the  effect  on  the 
persons  enrolled.  However,  the  number  of  students  is  indicative  of 
the  number  of  persons  directly  affected.  During  the  school  year 
1949-50  the  land-grant  institutions  for  white  students  enrolled  484.151 
and  those  for  Negro  students  enrolled  23,551.  The  total  staff  (full- 
time  equivalent)  of  the  institutions  for  whites  numbered  G0,451  and 
of  the  institutions  for  Negroes  2,422.  (A  majority  of  the  institutions 
which  principally  enroll  white  students  also  admit  Negroes.) 


Nevada $71.  258.  25 

New   Hampshire 7.5,  609.  75 

New   Jersey 117,479.80 

New  Mexico 76,  069.  62 

New  York 223,836.92 

North  Carolina 110,762.80 

North   Dakota 77,326.39 

Ohio 148,  8.36.  31 

Oklahoma 96,  665.  64 

Oregon 82,  436.  51 

Pennsylvania 182,  990.  38 

Puerto  Rico 50,000.00 

Rhode    Island 78.141.40 

South    Carolina 91,  682.  40 

South    Dakota 77.338.09 

Tennessee 103,  278.  40 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia  

Washington 

West  Virginia- 
Wisconsin 105,  809. 17 

Wyoming 72,  861.  72 


143,  212. 13 
76,  280.  66 
74,  099.  89 

100.  .561.  32 
89.  815.  07 
91,  707. 16 


Total 5,  030,  000.  00 
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{£)  Activity:  Administration  of  the  hasic  statutory  function  of  the 
Office  of  Education 

Method  of  administration. — The  Office  of  Education,  a  constituent 
unit  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  carries  out  its  responsibilities 
under  the  d'vection  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  a  Presidential 
apiDointee,  The  Office  maintains  direct  contact  with  State  departments 
of  education  and  other  State  and  local  educational  authorities  and 
with  institutions  of  higher  education.  It  supplies  consultative  and 
advisory  services  in  addition  to  printed  materials. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  Office  serves  all  levels  and 
tjq^es  of  education,  both  publicly  and  privately  maintained,  from  the 
preschool  and  kindergarten  levels  through  the  graduate  school. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  activities  of  the  Office  affect  the 
entire  continental  United  States  and  its  Territories. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  progi'am  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  citizenry,  affecting  the  life  of  practically  every 
person  during  his  school  years,  and  diminishing  numbers  in  the  col- 
lege and  other  post-high-school-ages.  Enrollments  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  are  now  estimated  at  about  26  million,  and  roughly 
1  million  teachers  are  employed  in  the  school  systems  of  the  Nation. 
College  enrollments  total  about  2,600,000  with  250,000  persons  serving 
on  the  administrative  staffs  and  faculties.  The  number  of  persons 
involved  in  adult  education  and  other  forms  of  education  outside  the 
full-time  programs  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  institutions 
is  estimated  at  14  million. 

{3)  Activity:  Cataloging  of  United  States  Government  films  as  a 
special  educational  service 

Method  of  adimnistration. — The  Office  of  Education  administers 
this  program  in  cooperation  with  many  other  Federal  agencies.  In 
accordance  with  Budget  Bureau  Circular  A-21,  all  Federal  agencies 
report  information  on  their  films  to  the  Office  of  Education;  the  Office 
catalogs  such  information  in  accordance  with  established  cataloging 
rules,  and  then  prepares  and  publishes  general  and  special  catalogs 
of  such  films,  and  provides  catalog  copy  to  the  Library  of  Congress, 
which  prints  and  distributes  3  by  5  library  catalog  cards. 

Levels  of  education  concerned . — This  program  serves  the  fields  of 
secondary,  higher,  and  adult  education  since  the  Government  films 
which  are  being  cataloged  were  produced  for  showing  to  audiences 
of  these  educational  levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — While  the  activity  is  performed  in 
Washington,  the  catalog  information  is  distributed  to  and  utilized  by 
educational  institutions,  both  formal  and  informal,  throughout  the 
whole  United  States — including  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  are  engaged  in  the  production,  distribution,  and  exhibi- 
tion of  films. 

Nuviher  and  types  of  persoivs  affected. — Since  Government  films 
are  shown  to  practically  all  kinds  of  groups,  the  catalog  service  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  citizenry. 

{4)  Activity:  Evaluation  of  audio-visual  training  aids  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  as  a  special  educational  service 
Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  administered  coopera- 
tively by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  the  Office  of  Education 
through  two  committees  entitled  self-explanatorily  the  Policy  Com- 
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mittee  and  the  "Working  Committee.  The  Policy  Committee  decides 
upon  the  areas  of  investif^ation  :  the  Workino:  Committee  prepares  the 
plans  and  procedures;  the  OiRce  of  Education  enters  into  contracts 
with  selected  collejres  to  perform  the  necessary  research  and  investi- 
gation; and  the  Workmg  Committee  supervises  the  investigations 
being  performed. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  program  serves  both  the  field 
of  military  training  and  the  fields  of  civilian  secondary  and  higher 
education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — While  the  investigations  are  being 
performed  by  colleges  in  several  States,  the  results  are  expected  to 
benefit  education  throughout  the  whole  United  States.  Following  is  a 
summary  of  the  Federal  expenditures  under  contract  for  the  fiscal 
year  1950 : 

California  (Stanford  University) $10,000 

Iowa  (State  University  of  Iowa) 10.000 

Washington  (Central  Washington  College  of  Education) 0,000 

Total 26,000 

Nvmber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Armed  Forces  primarily,  but  with  values  also  for 
civilians  benefiting  from  the  use  of  audio-visual  training  aids. 

{5)  Activity:  Federal-State  vocational  education  program 

Method  of  advrivi^tratiov. — The  Federal  Vocational  Education 
Acts  place  upon  the  Office  of  Education  responsibility  for  cooperating 
with  State  boards  for  vocational  education  in  the  promotion  and 
further  development  of  vocational  education.  The  acts  are  admin- 
istered as  a  Federal-State  cooperative  program.  The  States'  accept- 
ance acts  provide  for  State  boards  with  full  responsibility  for  the 
preparation  of  a  State  plan  for  vocational  education  which,  when 
approved  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  serves 
as  the  basis  for  the  administration  of  the  Federal  funds  allotted  to 
the  State  for  vocational  education.  The  acts  require  at  least  dollar- 
for-dollar  matchinfr  of  Federal  funds  with  State  and/or  local  funds, 
and  public  supervision  or  control  of  the  program. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  vocational  education  acts  spec- 
ify that  the  vocational  training  shall  be  of  less  than  colleue  grade 
for  persons  14  years  of  age  or  over.  The  acts  also  provide  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects.  AlthouG;h  the  greater 
portion  of  the  program  is  conducted  by  secondary  schools,  it  is  per- 
missible that  other  schools  receive  rpimbursement  from  Federal 
funds  for  vocational  training  so  long  as  the  work  offered  is  of  less  than 
college  grade  and  for  persons  14  years  of  age  or  over.  The  training 
of  teachers  is  generally  carried  out  in  teachers  colleges. 

Geographical  arcnsi  affected. — All  States  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  program :  and  all  do  so 
excepting  Alaska.  Allotments  of  Federal  vocational  education  funds 
for  the  several  States,  Territories,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in- 
sular possessions  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  (based  on  the  1940  census) 
were  as  follows : 
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Alabama $723,  561.  84 

Arizona 172.  046.  56 

Arkansas 542,  9.10. 15 

California 1,  077,  489.  76 

Colorado 221,  005.  80 

Connecticut 281, 132.  88 

Delaware 16-1,  000.  On 

Florida 345,  039.  77 

Georgia 767, 1^9.  30 

Idaho 174,  95.5.  96 

Illinois 1,  244, 100.  37 

Indiana 664,  484.  29 

Iowa 574. 137.  83 

Kansas 400,  6.'>1.  60 

Kentucky 714,  229.  49 

Louisiana 535.  619.  49 

Maine 190.  289.  93 

Maryland 316. 144.  44 

Massachusetts 560,  780.  26 

Michigan 903,  472.  4 1 

Minnesota 594,  783. 18 

Mississippi 637,  570.  91 

Missouri 780,  772.  80 

Montana 173,  2.33.  OS 

Nebraska 304,  890. 16 

Nevada 105,  COO.  00 

New  Hampshire 167, 435. 44 


New  Jersey $574, 

New  Mexico 173, 

New  York 1,  851, 

North  Carolina 917, 

North  Dakota 214, 

Ohio 1,171, 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina- 
South  Dakota — 
Tennessee 


551, 
221, 
581, 
181, 
498, 
216, 
713. 

Texas 1,  403, 

Utah 170, 

Vermont 167, 

Virginia 626, 

Washington 328, 

West  Virginia 4.32, 

Wisconsin 634, 

Wyoming 165, 

Alaska 135. 

District  of  Columbia 135. 

Hawaii 165, 

Puerto  Rico 507, 


572.  41 
6J5.  91 
•166.  28 
574.84 
684.82 
400.  96 
805. 21 
396.  62 
508.  75 
574.  47 
567. 98 
881.  40 
467.  57 
887.  95 
254.88 
367.  35 
464. 08 
698.  22 
753. 02 
125.  90 
000.00 
000.  00 
000.  00 
000.00 
305.  63 


Total- 


27,127,882.00 


Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Vocational  instruction  is 
offered  for  young  persons  enrolled  in  the  regular  day  schools,  for  out- 
of-school  youth  and  for  adults  who  are  in  need  of  occupational  train- 
ing. Any  person  who  by  virtue  of  having  chosen  an  occupation  or 
being  employed  in  an  occupation  can  profit  by  the  instruction  is  eligi- 
ble to  enroll  in  the  classes. 

In  the  school  year  1949-50,  a  total  of  3,363,684  persons  were  en- 
rolled in  all  types  of  classes  offered  under  this  program.  Of  these, 
1,517,884  were  in  evening  classes  enrolling  employed  workers;  598,453 
were  persons  employed  part  time  and  attending  classes  during  part 
of  the  regular  working  day;  and  1,247,347  were  regular  students  in 
day  classes,  most  of  which  were  conducted  by  secondary  schools. 
They  were  taught  by  20,914  teachers  of  evening  classes;  12,248  teach- 
ers of  part-time  classes ;  29,733  teachers  of  all-day  classes. 

{6)  Activity:  International  exchange  program  for  teachers  and 
trainees  {occupied  areas) 

Method  of  administration. — The  Office  of  Education  operates  the 
German  and  Austrian  program  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  State;  the  Japanese  and  Ryukyuan  program  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  Selection,  screening,  and  travel  to  the 
United  States  and  return  are  the  responsibility  of  the  two  agencies 
concerned  in  each  case.  The  Office  of  Education  assumes  full  respon- 
sibility for  maintenance  payments,  travel,  and  program  within  the 
United  States.  Appropriations  for  the  program  are  made  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  to  the  Department  of  the  Army,  respectively, 
and  are  transferred  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  for  the  operation 
of  assigned  projects.  Maintenance  and  incidental  payments  are  made 
by  the  Office  of  Education  direct  to  the  recipients. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  concerns  all  levels 
of  education  in  the  United  States  from  tlie  kindergarten  through  the 
university.    Leaders  from  all  levels  and  from  many  special  fields  of 
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education  spend  periods  of  observation  in  all  types  of  educational  in- 
stitutions, in  State  departments  of  education,  in  county  and  local  units, 
and  in  specialized  agencies.  Teacher  trainees  spend  approximately 
two-thirds  of  their  time  in  selected  universities  or  teachers  colleges 
and  one-third  in  public-school  systems. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  Visitors  from  the  occupied  areas  have  been 
in  every  State  of  the  Union.  The  Office  of  Education  acts  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  in  the  selection  of  American  education  specialists  who 
are  being  sent  to  Germany  and  Austria  by  the  Department  of  State. 

Nmnber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — During  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
26  German  education  leaders,  40  Japanese  leaders,  11  Austrian  educa- 
tion leaders,  and  3  Ryukyuan  education  leaders  came  to  the  United 
States  for  training  under  this  program, 

(7)  Activity :  Intervational  exchange  program  for  teachers.,  trainees., 
and  students  {other  countries^ 

Method  of  admimstration. — In  cooperation  with  the  Division  of 
Exchange  of  Persons.  Department  of  State,  the  Office  of  Education 
operates  the  Fulbright  teacher-exchange  program,  the  teacher-trainee 
program,  and  the  student-exchange  program  under  the  Convention 
for  the  Promotion  of  Inter-American  Cultural  Relations  (Buenos 
Aires  Convention).  The  program  of  travel  and  maintenance 
grants  for  Latin-American  students  is  operated  by  the  Office 
of  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Institute  of  International  Education.  The  Office  of  Education  also 
operates  the  interchange  of  teachers  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  cooperation  with  the  Canadian  Education  Association. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Teacher  interchanges  are  made  in 
educational  institutions  from  kindergarten  through  the  junior  col- 
lege in  the  United  States,  and  in  institutions  of  similar  levels  abroad. 
Teacher-trainee  programs  utilize  in  the  United  States  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  initial  training  and  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion and  city  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  observation  and 
practice.  Exchange-student  programs  utilize  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — These  progi'ams  affect  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  Teachers  and  students  from  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  this  country  are  eligible  to  participate,  and  foreign  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  trainees  are  brought  to  a  wide  range  of  American 
schools.  Similarly,  they  affect  the  national  educational  institutions  in 
foreign  countries.  Federal  payments  under  contract  with  non-Fed- 
eral agencies  for  services  in  connection  with  these  programs  during 
the  fiscal  year  1950  were  as  follows:  University  of  Michigan  (for 
tuition  of  teacher  trainees),  $2,200;  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion (for  placement,  counsel  and  guidance  service  on  the  travel  and 
maintenance  grant  program,  and  for  maintenance  grants  for  stu- 
dents). $79,270;  and  National  Education  Association  (for  operation 
of  Washinirton  Orientation  Center  for  Foreign  Students  and 
Trainees),  $30,000. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — In  the  fiscal  year  1950  the 
following  numbers  of  teachers,  trainees,  and  students  were  affected  in 
the  programs  discussed :  Fulbright  teacher  exchange  programs,  121 
teachers  from  the  United  States,  97  from  the  United  Kingdom,  16 
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from  Canada,  7  from  France,  and  1  from  Belgium;  teaclier-trainee 
program,  17  teachers  from  Korea,  4  from  Europe,  8  from  the  Near 
East,  and  16  from  Latin  America  ;  Buenos  Aires  Convention,  9  gradu- 
ate students  from  the  United  States  and  26  from  Latin-American 
countries;  and  United  States  travel  and  maintenance  grants,  93  gTadu- 
ate  students  from  Latin- American  countries. 

(8)  Activity:  Maintenance  of  the  National  Scientific  Register 

Method  of  acbtiinisf ration.— Since  June  1950,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion through  cooperative  agreement  with  the  National  Security  Ke- 
sources  Board,  has  operated  the  National  Scientific  Register.  Public 
Law  507,  creating  the  National  Science  Foundation,  transferred  the 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  a  national  roster  of  scientific 
and  specialized  personnel  to  that  agency.  It  is  expected  that  in  the 
immediate  future  the  Foundation  will  request  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  continue  to  administer  the  project. 

Consistent  with  anticipated  functions  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  National  Scientific  Register  has  confined  the  area 
of  its  present  registration  to  the  natural  and  engineering  sciences, 
and  mathematics.  The  registration  program  is  conducted  as  a  joint 
eftort  between  the  Register  and  organized  science  in  America,  rep- 
resented by  the  principal  professional  and  scientific  societies  and 
councils.  Committees  of  experts,  representing  the  sciences  involved, 
collaborated  in  developing  technical  coding  and  classification  struc- 
tures for  the  various  disciplines.  Data  in  the  Register  are  classified 
and  recorded  by  means  of  a  mechanical  punched-card  system  de- 
signed to  yield  to  various  types  of  statistical  analyses,  and  to  permit 
the  identification  of  specific  skills  of  individual  scientists,  or  of  groups 
of  skills  which  might  be  required  for  planning  or  mobilization  pur- 
poses. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Educational  relationships  of  the 
Scientific  Register  are  exclusively  with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Scientists  are  registered  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Nnmhcr  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  relationships  of  the 
Register  are  with  persons  trained  in  the  physical,  natural,  and  en- 
gineering sciences.  In  the  first  year  of  operation,  returns  have  been 
received  from  approximately^  150,000  scientists,  and  it  is  expected 
that  members  of  most  of  the  branches  of  the  engineering  fields  will 
be  registering  within  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  its  registration  function,  the  Scientific  Register  con- 
ducts various  analyses  and  studies  of  scientific  population  to  indicate 
the  character  of  the  Nation's  supply  of  scientifically  trained  man- 
power, for  use  in  the  development  of  scholarship,  fellowship,  and 
other  training  programs,  to  assist  in  alleviating  manpower  require- 
ments in  fields  which  are  in  short  supply.  The  maintenance  of  the 
Register  is  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  whole  national  citizeni-y. 

{9)  Activity:  Production  of  visual  aids  to  instm^ction  on  mentaZ 
health  as  a  sjyecial  educational  service 
Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  administered  coopera- 
tively by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Office  of  Education  with 
the  Public  Health  Service  determining  tiie  subjects  and  subject  mat- 
ter; the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Office  of  Education  determin- 
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ing  the  film  troatment;  the  Office  of  Education  awarding  contracts 
for  tlie  production  of  the  visual  aids  so  determined;  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Office  of  Education  cooperatively  supervising 
the  production  of  the  visual  aids. 

Levels  of  edvcation  concerned. — This  program  serves  the  field  of 
adult  education  since  the  visual  aids  are  intended  primaril}^  for  in- 
structing parents,  medical  personnel,  and  social  workers. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  benefits  of  the  program  derive 
from  audiences  seeing  and  using  the  visual  aids.  These  audiences 
are  throughout  the  wliole  United  States. 

Nvwber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  adults  concerned  with  the  mental  health  aspects  of  surgery 
on  children,  principally  surgeons,  social  workers,  and  parents. 

{10)  Activity:  Program  of  school  assistance  in  federally  affected 
areas 

Method  of  administration. — Under  the  President's  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  16,  dated  March  13,  1950,  the  program  of  assistance  to  school 
districts  in  areas  affected  by  Federal  activities  under  Public  Law  306 
of  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  was  transferred  from  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  The  liquidation- 
of  tlie  program  under  Public  Law  306  was  delegated  to  the  Office  of 
Education  on  May  24, 1950.  The  personnel  and  records  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  were  transferred  to  the  Office  at  that  time, 
and  the  ])rocess  of  liquidation  of  the  program  was  begun,  carrying  over 
into  the  fiscal  year  1951. 

With  the  signing  into  law  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  a  program  of 
assistance  to  schools  in  federally  affected  areas  was  lodged  in  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  enlarged  and  continuing  program 
of  aid  is  administered  by  the  Office  of  Education,  allotments  of  money 
being  made  to  specified  school  districts  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  acts.  In  a  few  instances,  where  special  circumstances 
do  not  permit  the  inclusion  of  the  schools  on  military  reservations  as 
part  of  local  school  districts,  the  responsibility  for  operating  the 
schools  on  base  is  delegated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  the  Federal  funds  in  aid  being  supplied  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Elementary  and  secondary  schools 
onlv  are  affpctecl. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Under  Public  Law  303.  approximately 
175  school  districts  received  assistance  on  a  deficit  financing  basis. 
These  districts  in  the  main  were  those  that  had  a  very  large  and  sub- 
stantial impact  of  additional  population  during  "World  War  II  which 
had  still  remained  in  the  area  after  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Under  the  programs  authorized  by  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  ap- 
proved in  September  1950,  1.210  separate  school  districts  applied  for 
and  were  determined  to  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  Public  Liw 
874,  and  over  800  school  districts  were  determined  to  have  an  entitle- 
ment for  school  construction  under  Public  Law  815.  A  total  of  159 
of  the  school  districts  eligible  under  Public  Law  815  received  an  allot- 
ment of  funds.  These  school  districts  are  located  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  are  those  surrounding  military  installations,  defense  pro- 
duction centers,  activities  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
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of  Reclamation  in  flood  control  and  reclamation,  and  other  large  Fed- 
eral agency  activities. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — There  was  an  estimated  half 
million  children  in  the  175  areas  receiving  assistance  under  l\iblic 
Law  30().  The  school  districts  eligible  for  assistance  under  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  had  in  1950  approximately  2,300,000  children  in 
average  daily  attendance  of  whom  582,000  were  estimated  to  be  feder- 
ally connected. 

{11)  Activity:  Surplus  property  utilization  program 

Method  of  administration. — The  general  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram was,  by  Public  Law  152,  Eight3'-first  Congress,  placed  in  the 
General  Services  Administration.  However,  the  law  placed  in  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  responsibility  for  determining  whether  sur- 
plus property  was  useful  and  necessary  for  education  and  health  pur- 
poses, recommending  transfer  to  eligible  institutions  and  allotting  such 
property  among  the  several  States.  The  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator delegated  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  these  i-esponsibili- 
ties  insofar  as  education  was  concerned.  The  Office  of  Education  dealt 
with  educational  claimants  through  the  State  educational  agencies  for 
surplus  property.  Nonpaid  accredited  assistants  responsible  to  the 
Office  assisted  in  locating  and  screening  surplus  property. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Surplus  property  was  transferred 
to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  applied  to  the  entire 
continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — No  accurate  estimate  of  the 
number  of  persons  affected  can  be  furnished.  Some  idea  of  the  scope 
of  the  program  may  be  gained,  however,  from  the  fact  that  personal 
property  in  the  amount  of  $110,306,652  and  real  property  in  the 
amount  of  $10,335,228  estimated  acquisition  value  was  transferred  to 
educational  institutions  during  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

{12)  Activity :  Veterans''  educational  facilities  program. 

Method  of  administration. — The  veterans'  educational  facilities  pro- 
gram was  established  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  G97,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress.  This  legislation  authorized  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  to  provide  war  surplus  facilities  to  educational  institutions 
engaged  in  the  education  and  training  of  veterans,  upon  the  certifica- 
tion of  need  thereof  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  program 
was  operated  by  direct  contact  betAveen  the  educational  institutions 
and  the  Federal  Government.  Qualified  educational  institutions  sub- 
mitted justifications  of  need  for  instructional  plants  and  equipment. 
Representatives  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  issued  findings  of 
need;  and  the  Bureau  of  Community  Facilities  of  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  acquired  war  surplus  buildings  and  equipment  to  fill  these 
needs. 

The  active  operation  of  the  veterans'  educational  facilities  program 
was  discontinued  in  December  1948.  During  the  fiscal  year  1950 
activities  wei-e  limited  principally  to  preparation  of  material  for  a 
report  and  handling  of  unfinished  business. 
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Levels  of  education  concerned. — Educational  institutions  at  all  levels 
in  which  veterans  were  enrolled  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
346,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  were  eligible  for  assistance  when  their 
facilities  were  inadequate  because  of  the  enrollment  of  veterans. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  entire  continental  United  States 
and  outlying  areas  were  affected  by  this  program. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  aggregate  number  of 
veterans  enrolled  in  educational  institutions  to  which  facilities  were 
furnished  under  this  program  was  approximately  1,200,000. 

{13)  Activity :  Vocational-education  program  for  the  Virgin  Islands 
The  benefits  of  the  Federal  vocational-education  acts  were  extended 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  by  Public  Law  462,  Eighty-first  Congress,  au- 
thorizing an  annual  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  vocational  education 
in  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  account  given  under  the  preceding  section 
d  (5)  of  this  report,  entitled  "Federal-State  vocational-education  pro- 
gram," includes  information  on  this  activity  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

e.  Office  of  Vocational  RehaMlitation 

Activity :  Vocational  rehabilitation  of  civilians 

Methods  of  administration. — Vocational  rehabilitation  of  civilians 
is  administered  by  State  boards  of  vocational  education  with  the  help 
of  grants-in-aid  from  the  Federal  Government.  The  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  has  promulgated  regulations  regarding  basic 
standards  to  be  observed  by  the  operating  State  agencies.  These 
standards  are  reflected  in  a  State  plan  which  each  agency  prepares; 
this  State  plan  when  approved  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion becomes  the  operating  guide  for  the  State  agency,  since  it  sets 
forth  the  condition  and  purpose  for  which  the  Federal  grants  may  be 
expended. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  administration  of  the  program, 
including  the  provision  of  services  to  individual  clients,  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Levels  of  education  concerned.— Tho,  program  can  utilize  any  edu- 
cational facility  which  meets  the  educational  needs  of  persons  of  em- 
ployable age.  The  following  are  the  types  of  institutions  used,  ranked 
roughly  according  to  the  frequency  of  use ;  privately  owned  business 
colleges  and  trade  schools;  colleges  and  universities;  business  estab- 
lishments w^hich  provide  on-the-job  training;  public  vocational 
schools;  and  tutors,  correspondence  schools,  and  various  miscellaneous 
facilities.  Vocational-rehabilitation  training  covers  all  educational 
levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — State-wide  programs  are  operated  in 
each  of  the  48  States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Federal  grants  to  each  for  State  administration  of 
training  under  the  program  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  were  as  follows : 


Alabama $85,  599 


14, 491 
44, 786 
211, 996 
27, 230 
48, 559 
19, 808 
43, 355 
Georgia 125, 031 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut- 
Delaware 

Florida 


Idaho $189, 174 


Illinois- 
Indiana— 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana- 
Maine 

Maryland- 


110, 890 
10,  286 
38.  601 
27,  .524 
32. 571 
52, 198 
10, 1264 
30,  348 
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Massachusetts $51,  721 

Michigan 225,  784 


73, 1'24 
25, 410 
57, 441 
17, 459 
38, 054 
1,875 
11, 424 
70, 11(3 
8,424 

New  Yorlc 224,  396 

North  Carolina. 

North  Daliota__ 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


Rhode  Island $18,267 


South  Carolina- 
South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

District  of  Columbia 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 


33, 967 
13, 696 
88, 627 
126, 008 
14, 503 

5,944 
63, 464 
93, 324 
38, 385 
94, 422 

7,249 
(■) 

19, 078 
22, 078 
26,  946 


Total 3, 136,  594 


90,  600 
18,  302 
100,  424 
67, 477 
37,  944 

Pennsylvania 221, 890 

1  Program  not  operating  in  1950. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  any  and  all  persons  (outside  the  military  service)  who 
may  be  handicapped  in  their  employment  because  of  a  physical  or 
mental  disability.  However,  by  standards  and  by  operating  practice 
the  program  expects  all  individuals  who  are  eligible  for  similar  bene- 
fits under  any  other  program,  which  has  a  more  direct  responsibility 
for  the  needs  of  that  particular  individual,  to  utilize  such  benefits. 
For  example,  since  the  Veterans'  Administration  provides  rehabili- 
tation services  to  veterans  wuth  a  service-connected  disability,  they  are 
generally  not  served  under  this  program. 

f.  Public  Health  Service 

{1)  Activity:  Basic  psychiatric  nurse-training  program  of  the 
Division  of  Hospitals.,  Nursing  Branch 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  administered  by  mu- 
tual agreement  between  the  superintendents  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  at  Fort  Worth  and  Amarillo,  Tex.,  and  the  heads  of 
schools  of  nursing  in  those  localities.  The  agreement  contains  a 
statement  of  objectives  of  the  course,  content  of  clinical  experience 
and  instruction,  qualifications  of  students  and  instructional  person- 
nel, method  of  evaluation  of  student  achievement,  health  program, 
records  and  administrative  details.  The  trainees  work  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals.  No  payment  or  transfer  of  funds  between 
institutions  is  involved. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  course  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  basic  preparation  for  professional  nursing,  generally  considered  to 
be  on  a  junior-college  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  training  is  carried  out  on  Fed- 
eral property  at  Fort  Worth  and  Amarillo,  Tex. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  basic  professional  nursing  programs.  Approxi- 
mately 60  students  complete  the  course  annually. 

{2)  Activity:  Cancer-control  special-projects-grant  program^  in  co- 
operation with  State  health  agencies.,  universities.,  hospitals  and 
other  institutions 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  one  of  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  to  institutions,  organizations,  and  official  health  agencies.    The 
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National  Institute  of  Health  (Public  Health  Service)  makes  the 
grants  on  an  annual  basis,  followinix  the  review  of  application  by  a 
special  committee  and  by  the  National  Advisory  Cancer  Council. 
Continuation  of  support  for  subsequent  years  is  approved  on  the  basis 
of  renewal  applications,  evaluation  of  reports  of  pro<2:ress,  and  visits 
to  the  various  projects  by  members  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
staff,  Cancer  Control  Committee,  or  National  Advisory  Cancer 
Council. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  pro<rram  pertains  primarily 
to  the  higher  education  level,  including  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate work.  A  number  of  projects,  however,  have  as  their  objective 
the  education  of  the  general  public  at  all  levels  on  matters  pertaining 
to  cancer. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  activity  is  carried  out  in  the 
United  States  generally,  and  in  Territorial  possessions  as  found  to  be 
necessary.  Grants  are  made  to  institutions  and  other  organizations 
throughout  the  United  States  wherever  such  grants  will  effectively 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  program.  Cancer-control  grants  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  were  as  fol- 
lows, by  States : 

Alahania $30.  000 

Arkansas 12.  000 

California 39.  4Ko 

Colorado 50,  29.-> 

Coniveticnt —  32.  0.^8 

District  of  Columbia 29.  ."O-i 

Illinois 55,  148 

Iowa 3.  .54") 

Kansas 15,  680 

Kentucky 4,  000 

Loni-^iana 21,  24S 

Rlarvlnnd 40,  62.i 

Mnpsachnsetts 87. 938 

Michigan 29,  .590 

Minnesota 86,  980  Total 1,  035,  720 

Nvwher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — In  general,  the  program  is 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  population — its  purpose  being 
to  improve  methods  of  prevention  and  control  of  cancer.  Because 
of  the  wide  variety  of  projects  supported,  it  is  impossible  to  indicate 
the  number  of  persons  benefited.  Some  projects  (for  example,  pro- 
duction of  films  for  presentation  to  lay  audiences)  are  educational  in 
the  very  broadest  sense.  It  can  be  estimated  that  at  least  500  persons 
benefited  directly  from  such  activities  as  courses  in  cancer  nursing, 
public  health  education,  training  of  medical  technicians,  and  similar 
activities. 

{3)  Activity :  Dental  internship  program  of  the  Division  of  Hospitals 
Method  of  adwim'stration. — This  activity  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Hospitals,  supervised  by  a  Public  Health 
Service  Committee  on  Internshi]:)s  and  Residencies  which  is  guided 
hv  tlie  rpcommendations  of  the  American  Dental  Association's  Coun- 
cil on  Dental  Education,  and  Council  on  Hospital  Dental  Services 
in  cooperation  with  the  American  Medical  Association's  Council  on 
Medical  Education.  In  each  hospital  the  internship-training  pvo- 
gram  is  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  officer  in  charge  and  is 
governed  directly  by  a  local  intern-training  committee  composed  of 


Missouri ,$1.  000 

New  .Jersey 26,200 

New    York 221,871 

North    Carolina 15,200 

Ohio 32.  600 

Oiecon 16,  513 

Pennsylvania 9,  833 

Tennessee 33, 182 

Texas 49.  400 

Utah 19.  656 

Wa.shington 72.  780 

Hawaii 9,  028 

Puerto   Rico 24,500 
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■chiefs  of  services.  The  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  are  admin- 
istered directly  by  the  Division  of  Hospitals,  under  the  Bureau  of 
Medical  Services,  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Intern  training  is  conducted  on 
a  college-graduate  level,  all  interns  having  completed  dental  school 
with  satisfactory  scholastic  records.  All  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  with  intern-training  programs  have  established  liaison  for 
training  purposes  with  recognized  dental  schools. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — -The  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
in  which  dental  intern  training  is  carried  out  are  located  on  Federal 
properties  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Maryland,  Louisiana,  Cali- 
fornia, Washington,  Illinois,  and  Ohio.  Public  Health  Service  bene- 
ficiaries in  need  of  dental  care  in  these  localities  are  treated  in  these 
hospitals,  whether  or  not  their  legal  residence  is  in  that  area. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  aft'ected. — The  program  is  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  32  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

{4)  Activity:  Dietetic-internship  program  of  the  Division  of  Hos- 
pitals 

Method  of  administration. — The  dietetic-internship  program  is 
approved  and  guided  by  the  recommendations  of  the  American 
Dietetic  Association  and  the  Public  Health  Service  Committee  on 
Internships  and  Residencies.  The  program  is  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  Staten  Island  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital  and  is  under  the  direct  administration  of 
the  director  of  dietetics  of  that  hospital.  The  hospital  is  adminis- 
tered directly  by  the  Division  of  Hospitals,  under  the  Bureau  of 
Medical  Services,  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Levels  of  education  concermed. — This  program  is  conducted  on  the 
higher  educational  level  and  is  affiliated  with  Georgetown  University 
Hospital.  AVashington,  D.  C,  for  2  months'  outside  hospital  supple- 
mentary experience. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  program  is  operated  on  the 
Federal  reservation  at  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Twelve  interns  are  selected 
annually  on  a  competitive  basis  from  graduates  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  United  States.  Candidates  must  have  a 
bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  dietetics  from  an  accredited  course. 

(-5)  Activity:  Education  of  child  patients  at  the  United  States 
Marine  Hospital,  Carville.,  La..,  under  the  direction  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Hospitals 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  administered  directly 
by  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  Public  Health  Service  hospital 
at  Carville,  La.,  which  is  under  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Hos[)itals, 
in  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Services,  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Se- 
curity Agejicy.  Teachers  in  this  program  are  employed  and  paid  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  meet  local  and  State  requirements  for 
teaching  positions. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  is  an  elementary-  and  sec- 
ondary-school program  accredited  by  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion through  the  St.  Gabriel  High  School.  Diplomas  of  graduation 
are  issued  bv  this  high  school. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  program  is  operated  on  the 
Federal  reservation  of  the  Public  Health  Service  hospital  in  Car- 
ville, La. 
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Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
beneJBt  of  patients  %Yho  are  under  treatment  at  the  hospital  and  who 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  1950  there  were  2 
teachers  giving  instruction  to  25  patients. 

{6)  Activity:  FreedmerCs  Hospital  program  of  nurse  training.,  in- 
ternship and  residency.,  in  cooperation  with  Howard  University 
and  other  institutions 

Method  of  administration. — ^Training  courses  conducted  at  Freed- 
men's  Hospital  are  administered  directly  by  the  hospital  in  coopera- 
tion with  Howard  University.  In  view  of  the  close  relationship  of 
the  hospital  and  the  university,  certain  courses  required  in  the  student 
nurses'  preclinical  period  are  contracted  for  with  the  university.  All 
other  training  programs  are  self-contained  in  this  institution. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — All  training  programs  conducted 
are  at  the  higher  education  level.  Of  the  17  approved  training 
courses  offered,  all  are  at  the  graduate  level  with  the  exception  of  the 
School  of  Nursing. 

Geographical  areas  afected. — All  programs  are  conducted  on  Fed- 
eral properties  in  Washmgton,  D.  C.  Persons  having  completed  these 
courses  are  located  in  many  States. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — During  the  fiscal  year  1950 
about  180  persons,  principally  Negroes,  received  training  under  this 
program. 

(7)  Activity:  Program  of  grants  for  the  construction  of  research 
facilities  at  educational  institutions 

Method  of  administration. — Under  this  program  the  Public  Health 
Service  makes  grants  to  institutions  after  review  and  evaluation  of 
proposed  projects  by  members  of  the  staff,  recommendation  by  the 
appropriate  National  Advisory  Council,  and  approval  of  the  Sur- 
geon General.  The  construction  programs  are  carried  out  directly 
by  the  institutions. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Tliis  program  is  related  primarily 
to  education  at  the  college-graduate  level.  It  is  concerned  with  pro- 
viding facilities  for  tlie  work  and  further  education  of  scientists  and 
physicians  in  the  fields  of  cancer  and  cardiovascular  research. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Grants  have  been  made  to  institutions 
in  over  half  of  the  States.  Approval  of  proposed  projects  has  been 
on  tiie  basis  of  their  importance  and  value  in  terms  of  improving  the 
facilities  of  the  entire  United  States  to  conduct  research  and  related 
educational  activities  in  the  cancer  and  cardiovascular  fields.  Total 
grants  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  were  as  follows,  by  States : 

California $1,  385,  000 

Colorado 246,  3S0 

District  of  Columbia 250.  000 

Georgia 73,  000 

Illinois 832,  300 

Indiana 126,  350 

Iowa 12.  25!) 

Kansas 300,  000 

Louisiana 485,  000 

Maryland 1,  235,  000 

Massachusetts 1, 461,  800 

Michigan 250,  000 

Minnesota 685,  000 

Mississippi 4,  435 


Missouri $625,  000 

New  York 875,  650 

North  Carolina 443,  005 

( )hio 600,  000 

Oklahoma 1 225,  000 

Pennsylvania 1, 003,  550 

South  Carolina 100,000 

Tennessee 298,  680 

Texas 100,000 

Utah 60,000 

Wisconsin 291,  000 


Total 12, 059,  000 
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Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed directly  or  indirectly  on  these  projects  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. Indirect  benefits  affect  the  entire  population  through  provision 
of  improved  opportunities  to  conduct  research  and  develop  better 
means  of  treatment  and  prevention  of  cancer  and  cardiovascular  dis- 
eases. 

{8)  Activity:  Greek  training  project  of  the  Division  of  Interna- 
tioncd  Health 

Method  of  ad.ininistration. — This  training  program  is  a  part  of 
the  Public  Health  Mission  program,  which  in  turn  is  a  part  of  the 
total  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  program  in  Greece. 
The  program  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  was  administered  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  with  funds  transferred  by  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration,  in  cooperation  with  the  Government  of 
Greece, 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Only  college-graduate  health  work- 
ers are  eligible  for  training  awards. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  training  is  carried  out  at  various 
places  within  the  United  States. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Nineteen  Greek  nationals 
received  training  under  this  program,  which  was  carried  out  for  the 
indirect  benefit  of  the  whole  citizenry  of  Greece  as  well  as  for  the 
benefit  of  the  trainees  during  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

{9)  Activity:  Medical  internship  program  of  the  Division  of 
Hospitals 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Hospitals,  supervised  by  a  Public  Health 
Service  Committee  on  Internships  and  Residencies,  which  is  guided 
by  the  recommendations  of  the  American  Medical  Association's  coun- 
cil on  medical  education  in  hospitals  and  the  boards  of  the  specialties 
involved.  In  each  hospital  the  internship-training  program  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  medical  officer  in  charge  and  is  governed  directly 
by  a  local  intern-training  committee  composed  of  chiefs  of  services. 
The  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  are  administered  directly  by  the 
Division  of  Hospitals,  under  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Services,  Public 
Health  Service,  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  intern  training  is  conducted 
on  a  college-graduate  level,  all  interns  having  completed  medical 
school  with  satisfactory  scholastic  records.  Most  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals  with  intern-training  programs  have  established  liaison 
for  training  purposes  with  recognized  medical  schools. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
in  which  intern  training  is  carried  out  are  located  on  Federal  proper- 
ties in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Maryland,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, Washington,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Ohio.  Public  Health 
Service  beneficiaries  in  need  of  medical  care  in  these  localities  are 
treated  in  these  hospitals,  whether  or  not  their  legal  residence  is  in 
that  area. 

Niimher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  114  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
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{10)  Activitrj:  Medical  Record  Library  Science  School  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Hospitals 

Method  of  administration,. — The  Medical  Record  Library  Science- 
School  is  administered  by  the  Division  of  Hospitals,  under  the  Bu- 
reau of  Medical  Services,  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  through  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  Baltimore  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital,  in  accordance  with  provisions  for  approval 
established  by  the  American  Medical  Association's  council  on  medi- 
cal education  in  hospitals.  This  council  sets  standards  for  opera- 
tion, including  requirements  of  students  for  admission,  qualifications 
of  instructors,  length  and  coverage  of  course. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  is  associated  witb 
institutions  of  higher  educational  level.  The  first  2  years  of  educa- 
tion include  prerequisite  courses  determined  by  an  educational  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  Baltimore  Junior  College,  which  includes 
three  representatives  of  the  Division  of  Hospitals. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  located  and  operated 
on  Federal  property  at  the  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  in  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  conducted 
for  the  benefit  of  personnel  of  all  types  of  hospitals.  Federal  and 
civilian.    Estimated  maximum  annual  enrollment  in  the  school  is  12. 

(7i)  Activity:  Mental  health  consultation  and  demonstration  serv- 
ices program.,  in  cooperation  with  training  institutions  and 
professional  organizations 

Method  of  administration. — The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  administers  this  program  of  consultation  and  demonstration 
services  in  the  training  field.  Adoption  and  implementation  of  ac- 
tivities is  a  responsibility  of  the  training  centers. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  pertains  to  on-the- 
job  training  at  the  higher  educational  level,  such  as  training  of 
psycliiatric  aides  in  mental  hospitals,  mental  health  training  of  un- 
dergraduate medical  students,  and  specialized  training  in  psychiatry 
and  related  mental  health  disciplines. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Any  institution  in  the  United  States 
providing  training  in  the  mental  health  field  is  eligible  for  this  serv- 
ice, which  is  provided  to  several  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
each  year. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — All  trainees  in  training 
centers  and  institutions  requesting  consultation  service  and  demon- 
strations derive  benefits  from  this  program. 

{12)  Activity:  Mental  Health  Training  Institute  program^  in  co- 
operation with  State  health  agencies  and  medical  schools 

Method  of  administration. — The  institutes  are  administered  by 
grantees  (principally  mental  health  authorities,  and  medical  schools) 
with  consultation  and  assistance  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — These  short-term  institutes  are  de- 
signed to  give  some  orientation  in  mental  health  to  general  practi- 
tioners, public  health  personnel,  school  personnel,  and  others.  The 
work  is  generally  at  the  level  of  higher  education. 
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Geographical  areas  affected. — Institutes  may  be  conducted  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  fiscal  year  1950,  institutes  were  held  in 
Massachusetts,  Utah,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Washington^ 
Georgia,  and  Missouri, 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Attendance  at  each  insti- 
tute has  ranged  from  25  to  70  persons  from  the  State  in  which  the 
institute  was  held  and  surrounding  States. 

{13)  Activity:  Participation  in  radiological  safety  and  related  train- 
ing courses  offered  hy  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.,  the 
Armed  Forces  special  weapons  project,  and  service  schools 
of  the  Army.,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 

Method  of  administration. — Each  of  the  courses  included  in  this  pro- 
gram, with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  9-month  fellowship  course 
and  a  portion  of  the  3-year  course  in  radiological  safety,  is  directly 
administered  and  conducted  by  service  schools  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  nonf ederally  administered  portions  of  these  two  courses 
are  administered  by  universities  under  contract  with  the  Government, 
in  accordance  with  plans  developed  and  approved  by  the  Armed 
Forces  special  weapons  project. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Each  of  the  courses  is  at  the  level 
of  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — All  federally  administered  portions 
of  these  programs  are  carried  out  on  Federal  property  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  nonfederally  administered  portions  are 
carried  out  in  universities  located  within  the  United  States. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Persons  assigned  to  these 
courses  are  largely  officers  of  the  commissioned  corps  of  the  public 
Health  Service  who  in  time  of  war  are  considered  members  of  the 
military  services;  the  remaining  few  are  civilian  employees  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  About  227  officers  received  training  in  these 
courses  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

(i4)  Activity :  Philippine  rehabilitation  program,  of  the  Division  of 
International  Health 

Method  of  administration. — Under  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1946,  the  training  program  for  Filipino  health  workers  has  been 
administered  directly  by  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  training  ac- 
tivities are  being  terminated  in  1951. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — All  recipients  of  grants  had  to  be 
graduate  doctors,  nurses,  or  engineers.  All  training  has  been  in  "public 
health  methods  and  administration"  only,  including  graduate  courses 
in  schools  of  public  health  and  nursing. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  activities,  consisting  of  1  year's 
training  (except  for  ten  4-month  travel  awards),  include  9  months  of 
academic  study  and  3  months  of  field  work.  Field  training  has  been 
done  in  various  city,  county,  or  State  health  departments,  hospitals^ 
et  cetera,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Some  field  training  was 
done  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  when  grantees  were  en  route  home. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — A  hundred  Filipinos  have 
been  given  this  training,  designed  to  benefit  indirectly  all  the  people 
of  the  Philippines. 
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(15)  Activity:  Public  Health  Service  research  fellowship  program 
for  scientifically  and  medically  trained  personnel 

Method  of  administration.. — The  research  fellowships  program  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  is  administered  directly  and  entirely  by  this 
Federal  agency.  The  Surgeon  General  awards  research  fellowships 
upon  the  recommendation  of  various  research  fellowships  boards 
whose  scientific  interests  fall  within  the  areas  established  by  Con- 
gress for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  One  board  of  non-Fed- 
eral consultants  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Surgeon  General. 
General  competitions  are  held  four  times  yearly. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  levels  of  education  concerned 
in  this  program  are  the  predoctoral  and  postdoctoral  levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  program  is  not  restricted  to  any 
particular  geographical  area  and  has  operated  to  support  fellows 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  European  continental  countries.  Distribution  of  fel- 
lowship awards  among  the  States  and  foreign  countries  during  the 
fiscal  year  1950  was  as  follows : 

Arizona $1,  902 

■California 75,  430 

Colorado 13, 155 

Connecticut 64,  349 

District  of  Columbia 16,  423 

Georgia 1,  950 

Illinois 67,  380 

Indiana 13,  327 

Iowa 12, 149 

Kansas 12,  750 

Louisiana 4,  052 

Maine . 9,  669 

Maryland , 48,  679 

Massachusetts 191,  680 

Michigan 12. 150 

Minnesota . 51,  330 

Missouri 37, 498 

New   Jersey 7,  923 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — This  program  is  supported 
for  the  benefit  of  all  highly  qualified  students  in  the  health  sciences, 
broadly  interpreted,  who  need  fellowship  support  in  order  to  further 
their  research  training  or  research  capacity.  It  is  not  limited  in  scope 
to  United  States  nations  but  is  open  to  the  nationals  of  all  coun- 
tries. Foreign  nationals  must  undertake  their  fellowships  in  qualified 
institutions  in  the  United  States.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  fellow- 
ships were  approved  for  payment  from  fiscal  year  1950  funds. 

{16)  Activity:  Public  Health  Service  research  grants  program  for 
cancer.^  heart,  dental.^  mental  healthy  and  general  research 
Method  of  administration. — Applications  for  research  grants-in- 
aid  are  submitted  directly  to  the  Division  of  Research  Grants  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  which,  in  close  cooperation  with  the  grant 
branches  located  in  the  categorical  institutes,  administers  the  research 
grants-in-aid  program.  Applications  are  submitted  first  to  the  ap- 
propriate study  section  for  scientific  evaluation,  and  second  to  one 
of  the  National  Advisory  Councils,  charged  by  law  with  responsibility 
for  recommending  action  on  research  grant  applications  to  the  Sur- 
geon General.     Applications  which  are  favorably  recommended  by  the 


Vew  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Foreign 

Fellows    in    U.    S. 
ment    institutes. 


Govern- 


$227,  515 
37,  050 
54,8^ 

7,500 
96.  904 
17,141 
13, 000 
15. 262 

3,900 

2,  100 

3.  000 
36. 894 
27,  295 

158, 187 


Total 1,  342,  966 
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Councils  are  awarded  by  the  Surgeon  General  insofar  as  available 
funds  permit.  One  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  program  is  that  there 
is  no  direction  or  interference  in  the  conduct  of  research  projects; 
however,  all  grants  staff  try  to  assist  the  grantee  in  any  problems 
which  arise  during  the  course  of  the  project. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  research  grants-in-aid  pro- 
gram is  associated  primarily  with  education  and  educational  institu- 
tions at  the  higher  level. 

The  majority  of  the  grants  are  made  to  medical  schools,  graduate 
schools,  or  institutions  connected  with  these  schools,  and  persons 
directly  affected  by  research  grants,  the  principal  investigators,  are 
college  or  university  graduates.  These  principal  investigators,  in 
whose  behalf  the  grants  are  made,  are  leaders  in  medicine  or  a  related 
field  and  have  a  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  or  other  doctorate,  as  a  primary  quali- 
fication. Persons  who  assist  principal  investigators  on  a  grant,  how- 
ever, range  from  professional  associates  of  equal  caliber  to  technicians, 
clerks,  and  maintenance  help  of  varying  and  unknown  educational 
levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Research  grants-in-aid  are  made  to 
institutions  located  throughout  the  world.  Grants  for  research  to  be 
conducted  outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  under 
the  auspices  of  foreign  organizations  are  few.  In  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
grants  were  made  to  institutions  or  educational  agencies  in  44  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  3  Territories,  and  10  foreign  countries,  as 
follows : 


Alabama-' $30, 427 

Arizona 12,000 

Arkansas 30,  732 

California 1,  211,  774 


135,  861 

309,  747 

336, 662 

46,  460 

135, 995 

8,100 

Illinois 1,  304,  973 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 


100, 397 

90,141 

164, 784 

52,  806 

294, 545 

138,972 

661,  971 

Massachusetts 1, 712,  096 


Indiana- 
Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland- 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New    Hampshire 


407,  035 

489,  435 

15, 802 

371,444 

29,000 

28,161 

5,832 


New'   Jersey $41,148 

New  Mexico 20,000 

New  York 2,769,059 

North   Carolina 332,752 

Ohio 507,  853 

Oklahoma 72,  033 

Oregon 24,  898 

Pennsylvania 1,  006,  676 


Rhode  Island. 
South  Carolina- 
South   Dakota- 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West   Virginia- 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Peurto  Rico 

Foreign 


40,  928 

22,  045 

16,400 

203,  273 

162, 282 

246,  587 

49,682 

61,  507 

93, 117 

7,300 

221, 324 

3,200 

15,  760 

6,188 

4,000 

250, 196 


Total 14,  303,  360 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  research  grant-in-aid 
program  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  United  States  citizenry  and  the 
world,  since  the  aim  of  the  program  is  to  seek  knowledge  on  the  pre- 
vention, diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  disease  and  on  all  other  disease 
factors.  There  were  1,528  research  grants  approved  for  payment 
from  fiscal  year  1950  funds.  At  least  one  principal  investigator  and 
an  estimated  average  of  7.2  other  persons  were  engaged  in  each  re- 
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searcli  project,  giving  an  estimated  total  of  12,530  persons  directly 
benefiting  from  these  grants, 

(17)  Activity:  Puhlw  Health  Service  teaching -grants  program,  for 
medical  and  dental  schools  and  other  training  institutions 

Method  of  administration. — The  Public  Health  Service  makes  teach- 
ing grants  in  the  fields  of  cancel',  heart,  and  mental  health  upon  sub- 
mission of  applications  for  funds  and  recommendation  of  the  appro- 
priate advisory  council  to  the  Surgeon  General.  Grants  are  made  on 
an  annual  basis  and  are  subject  to  renewal  after  evaluation  of  progress 
reports  or  direct  observation  of  the  projects. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  program  is  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  at  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected.- — This  program  is  carried  out  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  its  possessions.  Grants  are  made  to  all 
approved  institutions  of  appropriate  type  which  meet  the  established 
requirements.  For  the  fiscal  year  1950,  grants  were  made  to  qualified 
institutions  in  40  States.    Grants  by  States  were  as  follows: 


Alabama $50,  427 

Arkansas 34,  991 

California 260, 141 

Colorado 86,  444 

Connecticut 107,  441 

District   of   Columbia 218,741 

Georgia 89,  400 

Illinois 313,  6.")o 

Indiana 39.  928 

Iowa 64,  928 

Kansas 116,  489 

Kentucky 93, 132 

Louisiana 128,  232 

Maine 10,  044 

Maryland 94,824 

Massachusetts 298,  910 

Michigan 118,  260 

Minnesota 116,  913 

Mississippi 13,  000 

Missouri 143, 113 

Nebraska 53,  936 


New    Hampshire $6,  500 

New   Jersey 10,260 

New    York 497,089 

North   Carolina 151,984 

North    Dakota 5,000 

Ohio 210,  981 

Oklahoma 24,  000 

Oregon 43,  981 

Pennsylvania 333, 176 

South    Carolina .     30,000 

South    Dakota 5,000 

Tennessee 164,  8.14 

Texas 124,  878 

Utah 4,o,  000 

Vermont 35,  240 

Virginia 98,  894 

Washington 69,  056 

West   Virginia .5,000 

Wisconsin 138,  000 


Total 4,  451,  842 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — There  were  355  teaching 
grants  made  for  the  fiscal  year  1950.  Direct  benefits  during  this  fiscal 
year  affected  the  25,500  students  in  medical  schools  and  the  11,700 
students  in  dental  schools  which  received  grants  for  teaching  purposes. 
Indirectly  the  program  benefits  the  whole  citizenry  through  improved 
skills  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  doctors,  dentists,  and  other  spe- 
cialists in  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  cancer,  cardio- 
vascular diseases,  and  mental  ill  health. 

{18)  Actimty :  Pi/hlic  Health  Service  traineeship  program 

Method  of  odininifttration. — The  Cancer,  Heart,  and  Mental  Health 
Institutes  of  the  Public  Health  Service  directly  administer,  respec- 
tively, traineeships  in  cancer,  cardiology,  and  ])sychiatrv  and  allied 
fields.  The  programs  differ  slightly  in  method  of  administration  as 
follows : 

National  Cancer  Institute:  Qualified  physicians,  nominated  by  the 
institution  of  their  choice,  are  awarded  traineeships  upon  approval  of 
the  Traineeship  Board  which  consists  of  the  Director  of  the  Institute, 
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the  Chief  of  the  Cancer  Control  Branch,  and  the  staff  member  in 
immediate  charge  of  the  traineeship  program. 

National  Heart  Institute :  Applications  from  qualified  applicants 
throughout  the  country  are  presented  to  the  National  Heart  Institute 
Traineeship  Board  which  meets  at  stated  intervals  during  the  year  and 
makes  recommendations  on  the  applications  submitted. 

National  Institute  of  JNIental  Health :  Traineeships  in  psychiatry, 
clinical  psycholog}",  psychiatric  social  work,  psychiatric  nursing,  and 
public  health  mental  hygiene  are  supported  through  training  grants 
made  to  training  institutions.  Generallj^,  the  stipends  are  adminis- 
tered through  the  institutions;  however,  each  trainee  is  designated  by 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

-Levels  of  education  con-cerned. — The  traineeship  program  is  in  the 
field  of  higher  education.  A  college  degree  generally  is  required  for 
eligibility  to  receive  a  traineeship  award. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  is 
eligible  to  apply  for  a  traineeship  regardless  of  residence.  Regulations 
as  to  where  training  ma}'  be  carried  out  vary  slightly  among  the  three 
programs.  Traineeship  awards  activating  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  were 
distributed  as  follows : 


Alabama $2,160 

Arkansas 3,  650 

California 114,  090 


Colorado- 
Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia- 
Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

JNlissouri 


46,390 
50,340 
72, 170 
10, 161 
97,  239 

6,400 
10,  217 

7,650 
28,  916 
26,400 
62, 017 
170.  682 
27, 350 
95, 050 
41,  713 


Montana $1,  500 

New  York 239,  .551 


North  Carolina- 
Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania- 
Rhode  Island- 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Puerto  Rico — 
Foreign 


39, 112 

53,  mo 

5,900 

194, 151 

3,  GOO 

22,300 

13,  508 

3,706 

3,600 

6,  850 

21,  994 

6,8.50 

3,645 

3,650 


Total 1,  496,  502 


Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  broad  purpose  of  the 
traineeship  program  is  to  benefit  the  whole  citizenry;  however,  im- 
mediate benefits  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  in  terms  of  financial  aid  while 
pursuing  postgraduate  study  were  received  by  the  666  persons  who 
received  traineeships  during  this  fiscal  year. 

(19)  Activity:  Residency  training  program  in  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals 
Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Hospitals,  supervised  by  a  Public  Health 
Service  Committee  on  Internships  and  Residencies  which  is  guided 
by  the  recommendations  of  the  American  Medical  Association's  Coun- 
cil on  Medical  Education  in  Hospitals  and  the  boards  of  the  specialties 
involved.  In  each  hospital  the  residency  training  program  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  medical  officer  in  charge  and  is  governed  directly 
by  a  local  residency  training  committee  composed  of  chiefs  of  services. 
The  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  are  administered  directly  by  the 
Division  of  Hospitals,  under  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Services,  Public 
Health  Service,  Federal  Security  Agency. 
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Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  is  one  of  higher  edu- 
cation at  graduate  level.  All  residents  are  licensed  physicians,  gradu- 
ates of  approved  medical  schools,  who  have  completed  at  least  1  year 
of  internship.  Most  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  with  residency 
training  programs  have  established  liaison  for  training  purposes  with 
recognized  medical  schools. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  Public  Health  Service  hospitals- 
in  which  residency  training  is  carried  out  are  located  on  Federal  prop- 
erties in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Maryland,  Louisiana,  California^ 
Washington,  Michigan,  and  Kentucky.  Public  Health  Service  bene- 
ficiaries in  need  of  medical  care  in  these  localities  are  treated  in  these- 
hospitals,  whether  or  not  their  legal  residence  is  in  that  area. 

Nurrtber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  133  commissioned  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, regular  and  reserve. 

{20)  Activity:  Teacfiing  program  for  psychiatric  aides  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Hospitals^  Nursing  Branch 

Method  of  administration. — The  Division  of  Hospitals,  Bureau  of 
Medical  Services,  Public  Health  Service,  directly  administers  this 
activity. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  is  a  specialized  subprofes- 
sional  program,  based  on  a  high-school  education  or  its  equivalent, 
which  is  therefore  generally  at  the  level  of  post-secondary  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  instruction  is  given  at  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  Lexington,  Ky. 
Applicants  are  recruited  locally  from  the  Fort  Worth  and  Lexington 
areas. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  training  is  for  selected 
high-school  graduates  between  18  and  35  years  of  age.  Approximately 
140  persons  completed  the  course  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

{21)  Activity:  Training  in  anesthesiology  hy  the  Nursing  Branchy 
Division  of  Hospitals 

Method  of  Administration. — The  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Anesthesiology^  at  the  Public  Health  Service  Hospital,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  administers  this  training,  assisted  by  a  nurse  anesthetist  who  is 
qualified  to  teach  and  supervise  student  anesthetists. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  is  a  specialized  technical  pro- 
gram based  on  graduation  from  an  accredited  school  of  professional 
nursing  and  aptitude  for  study  on  a  college  level,  at  which  the  instruc- 
tion is  given. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Recruits  are  primarily  drawn  from 
professional  nurses  employed  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Three  to  four  qualified  pro- 
fessional nurses  complete  this  program  annually. 

{22)  Activity:  Training  program  for  Public  Health  Service  person- 
nel in  educational  and  medical  institutions  outside  the  Service 

Method  of  administration. — This  training  activity  is  a  service  pro- 
vided and  administered  by  established  educational  and  medical  insti- 
tutions through  contract  with  the  Federal  Government. 

Level  of  education  concerned, — The  training  is  at  the  level  of  higher 
education. 
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Geographical  areas  affected. — The  training  is  carried  out  in  estab- 
lished medical  and  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
Federal  payments  to  such  institutions  under  contracts  for  the  fiscal 
year  1950  were  as  follows,  by  States : 


California $220.  00 

Colorado 200.  00 

Connecticut 1, 100.  00 

District  of  Columbia 9,  436.  00 

Illinois 7,  040.  00 

Kansas ■ 600.  00 

Louisiana 60.  32 

Maine 900.  00 

Maryland 5,  205.  00 

Massachusetts 1,  2.j5.  00 


Michigan $170.  00 

Minnesota 2,  51.j.  00 

Missouri 110.  00 

New  York 10,  000.  00 

Ohio 200.  00 

Pennsylvania 2, 125.  00 

Texas 600.  00 

Washington 50.  00 


Total 42,  692.  82 


Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Of  the  134  persons  assigned 
to  these  programs  during  the  fiscal  year  1950,  119  were  officers  of  the 
commissioned  corps  of  the  Public  Plealth  Service  who  in  time  of  war 
are  considered  members  of  the  military  service;  the  remaining  15 
were  civilian  employees  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

{23)  Activity:  Training  program  for  State  and  local  puhlic-health 
personnel 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  one  of  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  to  States,  furnished  through  grants  which  are  matched  by  the 
States.  Within  the  scope  of  the  Federal-State  funds,  the  State  health 
departments  establish  training  programs  to  meet  their  individual 
needs.  These  are  administered  by  the  States,  with  Federal  participa- 
tion limited  to  that  of  review  and  approval  of  State  programs. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  covers  the  secondary 
and  higher  education  levels.  Institutions  at  the  higher  educational 
level  are  utilized,  but  not  exclusively.  To  be  accepted  for  training, 
trainees  must  pass  educational  requirements  at  either  the  secondary 
or  higher  education  level,  depending  upon  the  type  of  training  to  be 
furnished. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  Nation-wide  in  scope, 
including  the  Territories.  Federal  funds  for  training  of  State  and 
local  public  health  personnel  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 


Alabama $17.  000 

Arizona 11,  900 

Arkansas 34,  500 

California 107.  400 

Colorado 10,  300 

Connecticut 22.  700 

Delaware 4,  500 

Florida 32,  200 

Georgia 49,  700 

Idaho 14,  500 

Illinois 42.  900 

Indiana 18.  .500 

Iowa 29.  400 

Kansas 48.  400 

Kentu(  ky 16.  600 

Louisiana 46,  200 

Maine 3,  200 

Maryland 13.  200 

ALissachusetts 45,  800 

Michigan 76.  600 

Minnesota 39,  800 


i^Tissi.«;sippi $6.  200 

Missouri 15, 100 

Montana 3,  900 

Nebraska 33.  800 

Nevada 1. 100 

New  Hampshire 6,  500 

—    '      >e- 24.  2(X> 

New  Mexico 11,  700 

New  York 23.  000 

North  Carolina 12.5,700 

North  Dakota 4,  700 

Ohio 29,  500 

Oklahoma 27,  400 

Oregon 30,  900 

Pennsylvania . 4, 100 

South  Carolina IS,  700 

South  Dakota 4,  OOO 

Tennessee 54.  400 

Texas SO.  .500 

Utah 1.5.  000 

Vermont 3,200 
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Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands. 


$600 

55, 100 

200 


Virginia $nOO 

Washin-ton 22.  TOO 

West  Viiginia 15,  700 

Wisconsin 12,  800 

Wvomins 4,  2O0  Total 1,  530,  700 

Alaska  ' 3,  500 

1  Excludes  special  Alaska  grant  of  $3,700. 

Number  and  types  of  person^  affected. — The  program  is  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  State  and  local  health  personnel.  A  total  of  2,329 
persons  received  training  through  the  Public  Health  Service  grant, 
program  in  1950. 

{2Ii)  Activity :  Training  program  in  public  health  loorh  of  the  Com- 
municable Disease  Center 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  program  is  carried  out  through 
nine  training  centers,  where  training  in  various  public  health  fields 
such  as  environmental  sanitation,  stream  pollution,  public  health  nurs- 
ing, and  public  health  administration  is  furnished.  In  addition, 
training  officers  are  assigned  to  State  health  departments  to  assist 
them  in  developing  their  own  field  training  centers. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  field  training  of  all  types  of  public  health  personnel 
at  the  secondare  and  higher  educational  levels.  In  some  instances 
institutions  of  higher  education  cooperate  in  the  program.  The  per- 
sonnel to  be  trained  must  qualify  at  either  the  secondary  or  higher 
level,  depending  upon  the  type  of  training  to  be  furnished. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  program  is  Nation-wide  in  scope 
and  directly  affects  other  areas  through  foreign  student  training, 
publications,  training  films,  slide  series,  and  other  training  aids. 
Eight  regional  training  centers  serve  the  needs  in  certain  areas 
throughout  the  United  States.  Two  of  the  centers  are  located  on 
Federal  properties ;  the  others  are  headquartered  at  either  State  uni- 
versities or  State  or  local  health  departments. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  numbers  and  types  of 
persons  who  received  training  in  1950  were  as  follows :  State  employees, 
737;  Federal  employees  ancl  officers,  316;  foreign  trainees,  187;  city 
and  county  employees,  17 ;  and  other,  106 ;  with  a  total  of  1,363. 

g.  St.  Elizaleths  Hospital 

(7)  Activity:  Attendant  training  program 

Method  of  administration. — The  program  is  administered  directly 
by  the  staff  of  the  hospital. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  is  generally  at  the 
level  of  secondary  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  training  is  carried  out  entirely 
within  the  hospital  organization.  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  is  located 
on  Federal  property  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — About  250  attendants  re- 
ceived this  training  in  the  fiscal  year  1950.  The  program  directly 
benefits  the  hospital  patients  who  include  veterans,  Indians,  certain 
Federal  civilian  personnel,  and  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  indirectly  benefits  the  whole  citizenry  in  providing  auxiliary 
training  in  caring  for  the  mentally  ill. 
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{£)   Activity:  Inteim  and  resident  training  program 

Method  of  administration. — The  program  is  administered  directly 
by  the  staff  of  the  hospital. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  is  at  graduate-school 
level.  Applicants  for  training  as  a  rotating  intern  must  have  com- 
pleted a  full  approved  medical  school  course. 

Applicants  for  training  as  a  resident  nuist  be  graduates  of  approved 
medical  schools  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  and  must  have 
successfully  completed  a  full  year's  internship  approved  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  training  is  conducted  within  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C,  with  the  exception  of  60 
days  during  which  the  student  employees  receive  affiliated  training 
at  Gallinger  Hospital  or  George  Washington  Hospital,  also  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  secure  experience  not  available  at  St.  Elizabeths.  In 
neither  instance  do  the  student  employees  receive  compensation  from 
the  affiliating  hospital. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — During  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
45  interns  and  residents  received  this  training.  The  program  directly 
benefits  the  hospital  patients  who  include  veterans,  Indians,  certain 
Federal  civilian  personnel,  and  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  indirectly  benefits  the  whole  citizenry  in  providing  professional 
training  in  caring  for  the  mentally  ill. 

{3)   Activity:  Student  nurse  training  prograin 

Method  of  administration. — The  program  is  administered  directly 
by  the  staff  of  the  hospital. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  is  at  the  level  of  post- 
secondary  education.  Applicants  must  be  gi-aduates  of  secondary 
schools,  but  they  may  be  from  any  such  school  providing  they  have 
successfully  completed  the  required  courses  of  study. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Two  of  the  three  years  of  training  are 
given  at  the  hospital.  The  third  year  is  spent  in  other  hospitals  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  secure  experience  not  available  at  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital.  During  this  year  the  student  employees  receive 
only  quarters,  subsistence,  and  laundry  from  the  hospitals  in  which 
they  are  securing  the  experience. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Student  nurses  receiving 
this  training  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  numbered  285.  The  program 
directly  benefits  the  hospital  patients  who  include  veterans,  Indians, 
certain  Federal  civilian  personnel,  and  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  indirectly  benefits  the  whole  citizenry  in  providing 
professional  training  in  caring  for  the  mentally  ill. 

h.  Social  Security  Administration 

(1 )  Activity:  Educational  leave  program  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
for  selected  personnel.,  administered  through  State  departments 
of  pui>liG  welfare 

Method  of  administration. — The  Children's  Bureau  and  the  State 
public  welfare  agencies  jointly  develop  plans  for  this  program.  Funds 
used  by  the  State  welfare  departments  for  this  activity  are  a  portion 
of  the  Federal  moneys  made  available  to  the  States  under  part  8,  title 
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V  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Under  the  educational  leave  policies 
in  these  State  plans,  State  agencies  grant  educational  leave  stipends 
to  staff  members. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  utilizes  institutions 
of  higher  education  for  training  at  graduate  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Federal  payments  to  States  for  train- 
ing under  this  program  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  were  as  follows, 
by  States : 


Arizona $504. 

Arkansas 3,  541. 

California 13.  3S1, 

Colorado 8,  2.50. 

•Connecticut 2,  340, 


(') 
2.  243 
9.  320. 
1,211. 
5.224 


Xew  Hampshire 

New  .Tersey 6, 

New  Mexico 3, 

Xew  York 5, 

North  Carolina 19, 

North  Dakota 7. 

Ohio 25, 

Oklahoma 4, 

Oregon 5, 

Pennsylvania 3, 

Rhode  Island 1, 

South  Carolina 3, 


Snuth  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vir.irin  Islands 

Virginia 23, 

West  Virginia 17, 

Wisconsin 12, 

Wyoming 6, 


2, 
42, 
19, 

1, 


$600.00 
124.  !  9 
143.7.5 
472.  .58 
294. 28 

4S0.  ro 

847.51 
illO.  15 
400.  0) 

or^o.  00 

Oofi.  66 
008.  33 
476.00 
031.47 
331.  19 
700.  00 

7no.  00 

575.  45 
366.  09 
583. 43 
122.  10 

527.  54 


Total 414,  783.  32 


Delaware 

Florida 

Geoi'gia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 61.  9_'H. 

Indiana 18,  645. 

Iowa 4.  388. 

Kansas 11,  016. 

■Kentucky 3,  2i)7. 

Louisiana 11,  625. 

Maryland (') 

:]VIassachusetts 500. 

Michigan 4,  8(  4. 

Minnesota 17, 191. 

Mississippi 11.  051. 

Missouri (^) 

Montana 4,  859. 

Nebraska 6, 150. 

Nevada 1,  490. 

1  Amount  of  Federiil  funds  expended  not  available. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  activity  is  for  the 
benefit  of  all  children  served  by  the  child  welfare  services  programs 
in  the  States. 

v(^)  Activity:  Postgraduate  educational  program  of  the  Children^ 
Bureau  for  physicians.,  dentists.,  nurses^  medical  social  workers., 
nutritionists.,  and  therapists 

Method  of  administration. — The  Children's  Bureau  makes  grants 
to  the  responsible  State  agencies,  which  develop  plans  with  educa- 
-tional  institutions  in  the  States.  Funds  are  paid  to  the  institutions 
'by  the  State  agencies  on  the  basis  of  written  agreements  which  are 
submitted  to  the  Children's  Bureau  as  part  of  the  States'  plans. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  utilizes  institutions 
of  higher  education  for  training  at  graduate  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Identifiable  Federal  funds  expended 
for  this  activity  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  were  as  follows,  by  States : 


Arkansas $52,  500 

■California 35,  000 

Colorado 62,  000 

Connecticut 20,  500 

Illinois 67,  200 

Indiana 12,  000 

Towa 12.  000 

Louisiana 97,  740 

JMaryland 10,5,  lOO 

JVIassachusetts 106,  072 


Michigan $50,  000 

Nebraska 27,  000 

New  York 61,820 

North  Carolina 8.000 

Ohio 13,  300 

Tennessee 131  9'To 

Washington 50,  000 


Total 912, 132 
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Numher  and  types  of  persorhs  affected . — The  activity  is  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mothers  and  children  served  by  the  maternal  and  child 
health  and  crijjpled  children "s  programs  in  the  States. 

(3)  Activity:  Program  of  supervised  field  icorh  of  students  from 
schools  of  social  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Puhlio  Assistance 

Methods  of  administration. — This  is  a  cooperative  program  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  and  graduate  schools  of  social 
work.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  carries  out  its  activities  under 
general  authorization  and  appropriation.  Supervision  of  students 
is  by  the  regularly  employed  Bureau  and  regional  staff.  The  selec- 
tion and  placement  of  the  students  is  done  jointly  by  the  Bureau 
and  the  schools  of  social  work. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Only  students  from  graduate 
schools  of  social  work  receive  this  training,  which  is  at  the  college- 
graduate  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Students  are  placed  in  the  regional 
offices  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  in  the  departmental  office 
in  Washington.     Students  are  selected  irrespective  of  home  States. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — During  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
only  two  students  received  training  under  this  arrangement. 

3.  SMITIISOXIAX  IXSTITUTIOX 
a.  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 

Activity:  Research   and   information  program   of   the   Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  administered  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Findings  from  the  research  of  the 
Bureau  are  published  particularly  for  use  by  college-graduate  stu- 
dents, researchers.. and  anthropologists.  The  Bureau  acts  as  a  clear- 
inghouse for  inquiries  from  institutions  and  individuals  at  all  educa- 
tional levels  on  American  ethnology",  archeology,  and  linguistics, 
and  cooperates  with  colleges  and  other  agencies  interested  in  these 
fields. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  Bureau  is  authorized  to  conduct 
anthropological  researches  amonof  the  American  Indians  and  the 
native  peoples  of  regions  under  the  jurisdiction  or  protection  of  the 
United  States.  At  present  the  Bureau  is  conducting  ethnological  and 
archeoloirical  researches  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  middle  America.  The  Bureau's  advisory  services  are  rendered 
persons  residing  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Niimber  and  types  of  person.-^  affected. — The  Bureau  answers  in- 
quiries from  professional  anthropologists,  university  professors, 
teachers  in  elementary  and  high  schools,  agricultural  scientists,  tech- 
nologists, textbooks  writers,  students,  and  thousands  of  interested 
laymen.  Its  pul>lications  are  distributed  to  public  and  institutional 
libraries  for  the  use  of  their  readers,  to  professional  i~)eople,  and  in- 
terested laymen.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  7.500  inquiries, 
including  all  categories,  were  processed  in  1950,  in  addition  to  about 
22,000  publications  which  were  sent  out  upon  request. 

97948—52^ .35 
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6.  International  Exchange  Service 

Activity:   Operation  of  an  International  Exchange  Service 

Method  of  administration. — The  activities  of  the  International  Ex- 
change Service  are  administered  for  the  United  States  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Service  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  In  foreign  countries  the  activities  are  con- 
ducted by  the  respective  exchange  bureaus,  which  are  under  the  admin- 
istration of  and  supported  by  the  respective  foreign  govermnents. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  Service  is  the  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  exchange  of  scientific,  literary, 
and  governmental  publications  with  foreign  governments,  institu- 
tions, and  investigators.  Most  of  these  exchanges  are  placed  in 
libraries  where  they  are  generally  available  to  serve  all  levels  of 
education,  particularly  higher  education,  and  the  public  interest. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  Service  acts  as  an  intermediary 
between  the  United  States  Government  and  learned  bodies,  and 
scientific  and  literary  societies  throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
transmission  abroad  of  documents  and  publications  of  this  country 
and  for  the  reception  in  the  United  States  of  like  material  from  similar 
bodies  in  many  other  countries. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — This  activity  serves  an 
inestimable  number  of  persons  of  mau}^  types  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world. 

c.   National  Air  Museum 

Activity:  Program  for  the  collection^  preservation.,  display.,  and, 
interpretation  of  aeronautical  material  hy  the  National  Aii^ 
Museum 

Method  of  administration. — The  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
National  Air  Museum  administers  the  activities  of  this  Bureau  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  with  the  advice  of  a  board  composed  of  the  following:  An  ap- 
pointee of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force;  an  appointee  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  two  civilians,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  appointed  by  the  President;  and  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  who  serves,  at  present,  as  the  chairman  of  this 
advisory  board. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Exhibits  of  the  National  Air 
jNIuseum  are  labeled  to  present  general  information  to  tht,  jjublic  and 
experts.  The  extensive  reference  files  and  librar}^,  which  include  data 
for  those  of  the  highest  educational  levels,  are  available  to  research 
students  and  engineers.  Informational  and  advisory  services  of  the 
Museum  contribute  to  education  at  all  levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  Air  Museum's  headquarters  and 
exhibits  are  located  in  Washington,  D.  C.  In  addition,  the  Museum 
operates  a  field  facility  at  Park  Ridge,  111.,  where  three-fourths  of 
the  collections  are  now  in  storage.  Persons  coming  from  throughout 
the  United  States  and  many  other  countries  view  the  exhibits  of  the 
jNIuseum.  It  renders  interpretative  and  advisory  services  to  persons 
residing  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries. 
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Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  exhibits  and  interpre- 
tative service  of  the  Museum  benefit  inventors,  engineers,  designers, 
historians,  university  professors,  teachers  in  elementary  and  high 
schools,  research  workers,  inventors,  students,  textbook  authors,  and 
writers.  Over  2,000  inquiries  received  in  person,  by  phone,  or  by 
letter  were  processed  in  1950.  The  collections  were  viewed  by  about 
1,400,000  persons  in  1950.  Additional  special  public  displays  arranged 
during  the  year  were  viewed  by  an  estimated  475,000  persons. 

d.  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts 

Activity:   Exhibition  and  information  program  of   the   National 
Collection  of  Fine  Arts 

Method  of  administration. — The  activities  of  the  National  Collec- 
tion of  Fine  Arts  are  administered  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  Bureau  is  the  depository  for 
those  parts  of  the  national  collections  relating  to  the  fine  arts  not 
included  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  The  Bureau's  collections 
are  arranged  so  that  persons  of  every  educational  age  may  benefit  from 
their  study.  Research  is  conducted  on  materials  in  the  national  collec- 
tions, on  borrowed  specimens,  objects  in  other  collections,  and  those 
submitted  to  the  Gallery  for  study.  The  results  of  these  researches 
are  available  to  qualified  scholars,  authors,  and  art  students  at  all 
educational  levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  collections,  comprising  over  6,000 
items,  represent  works  of  eminent  American  and  foreign  artists.  Vis- 
itors to  the  collections  in  Washington,  D.  C,  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  its  dependencies  and  from  many  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  scope  of  requests  for  advice  on  art  matters  is  equally 
broad.  The  Bureau's  traveling  exhibition  service  consists  of  asesm- 
bling  loan  exhibitions  for  use  in  museums  here  and  abroad,  and 
receiving  foreign  exhibitions  for  circulation  in  the  United  States, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  various 
nations. 

Numiber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — ^Local  and  national  art  so- 
cieties such  as  the  Washington  Water  Color  Club,  Society  of  Wash- 
ington Artists,  American  Artists  Professional  League,  and  the  Na- 
tional League  of  American  Pen  Women,  hold  annual  biennial  exhibits 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau.  Information  and  advice  on  the 
jDreservation,  care,  restoration,  purchase,  and  display  of  works  of 
art  are  supplied  to  persons  in  Government  agencies,  and  data,  photo- 
graphs, and  suggestions  as  to  their  proper  use  in  publications  are 
furnished  to  public^  semipublic,  and  private  educational  and  other 
institutions  and  individuals.  The  Bureau's  library  containing  11,746 
publications  is  available  for  study  by  qualified  individuals.  In  1950, 
approximately  9,000  inquiries  were  received  by  the  Bureau  through 
personal  interviews,  telephone  calls,  and  letters.  The  national  collec- 
tions occupy  a  portion  of  the  natural-history  building  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  which  was  visited  by  over  750,000  people 
in  1950. 
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e.  National  Gallery  of  Art 

Activity/:  Exhibition  and  information  program  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art- 

Method  of  administration. — The  National  Gallery  is  administered 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  which  con- 
sists of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, ex-officio,  and  five  private  citizens. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  which  is  to  exhibit  and  interpret  works  of  art  to  the  gen- 
eral public  free  of  charge,  contributes  to  education  at  all  levels. 

Geogra.phical  areas  affected. — The  National  Gallery  of  Art  is  lo- 
cated at  Washington,  D.  C.  Loan  exhibitions  of  works  of  art  from 
the  Gallery  are  exhibited  at  public  galleries  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  occasionally  in  other  countries.  Publications  concerning 
the  Gallery's  works  of  art  are  disseminated  throughout  the  world. 
Through  personal  interviews,  telephone  calls,  and  letters,  the  Gallery 
answers  inquiries  concerning  art  matters  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  from  other  countries. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  American  people 
and  foreign  visitors.  The  Gallery  is  visited  by  over  2,000,000  people 
annually. 

/.  National  Zoological  Park 

Activity:  Exhibition  and  information  program  of  the  National 
Zoological  Park.,  including  the  operation  of  a  large  zoo 

Method  of  administration. — The  National  Zoological  Park  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Director,  whose  activities  are  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — A  zoo,  while  principally  an  exhi- 
bition of  live  animals,  is  also  a  living  laboratory  for  research,  since, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  information  regard- 
ing animals,  they  must  be  studied  not  only  in  their  native  haunts  but 
under  controlled  conditions.  The  National  Zoological  Park  serves 
the  general  public  for  its  recreation  and  instruction  and  the  scientist 
for  his  study  and  research.  It  thus  contributes  to  education  at  all 
levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  National  Zoological  Park  is  lo- 
cated in  Washington,  D.  C.  Its  collections,  which  include  all  kinds 
of  animal  life,  presently  numbering  over  2,800  specimens,  are  ob- 
tained from  all  over  the  world.  Its  visitors  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  from  other  countries,  as  do  inquiries  received 
by  letter. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  National  Zoological 
Park  has  an  annual  attendance  of  approximately  3,500,000  people, 
representing  persons  of  all  walks  of  life  and  of  all  ages.  An  esti- 
mated 15,000  inquiries  are  received  annually  by  phone  and  by  letter. 
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g.  United  States  National  Museum 

Activity:  Exhibition  and  information  program  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum 

Method  of  adininistration.—T\\Q  United  States  National  Museum 
is  administered  by  a  director,  whose  activities  are  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Levels  of  education  concerned.— The  collections  of  the  National 
Museum  are  the  basis  of  knowledge  in  many  sciences  and  are  the  larg- 
est and.  in  some  instances,  the  only  significant  collections  in  their 
fields.  They  are  visited  by  classes  of  grade-  and  high-school  children 
who  come  regularly  to  the  Museum  for  supplementary  instruction. 
Accredited  workers  from  other  nniseums,  from  research  organizations, 
and  from  schools  and  universities  make  extensive  use  of  the  great 
study  collections  for  fundamental  research.  By  publishing  scientific 
and  technical  memoirs,  bulletins,  and  proceedings  and  distributing 
them  to  educational  institutions,  the  Museum  contributes  to  the  train- 
ing of  specialized  academic  and  professional  personnel,  both  students 
and  experts.  The  library  is  used  regularly  by  students  of  all  levels 
of  education,  by  university  professors,  teachers  in  elementary  and 
high  schools,  scientists,  technologists,  textbook  writers,  authors,  and 
interested  laymen.  Numerous  scientific  and  cultural  societies  use  its 
auditorium  and  rooms  for  lectures  and  meetings.  The  Museum  thus 
makes  important  contributions  to  education  at  all  levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  exhibits  of  the  JNIuseum  are  shown 
and  its  advisory  and  other  services  are  rendered  to  persons  coming 
from  or  residing  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  many  foreign 
countries.  JNIembers  of  the  staff  have  been  on  scientific  expeditions  to 
every  continent  and  large  island  group.  For  geographic  reasons, 
besides  all  of  the  United  States,  South  and  Central  America,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Alaska  have  been  visited  most  frequentl3\  Publications 
of  the  Museum  are  distributed  world-wide.  The  Museum  is  located 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Information  is  furnished 
by  mail,  telephone,  and  personal  interview,  in  answer  to  inquiries 
about  materials  in  the  Museum's  collections  and  other  materials  re- 
lated thereto,  to  scientists  in  many  fields,  university  professors,  teachers 
in  elementary  and  high  schools,  writers,  students,  interested  laymen 
and  children.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  124,000  inquiries 
were  processed  in  1950.  Of  about  2,800,000  visitors  to  the  Smith- 
sonian buildings  during  1950  (exclusive  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  and  the  National  Zoological  Park),  the  greatest  majority  visited 
the  exhibits  of  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

4,    TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 
a.  Division  of  Agricultural  Relations 

(1)  Activity:  Developmental  program  for  improvement  of  agricul- 
tural resources.,  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  land-grant  col- 
leges and  other  institutions 
Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  jointly  planned  and 
administered  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  land-grant  colleges,  farmers,  and  farm  groups.    Al- 
though there  is  direct  participation  by  the  afore-mentioned  groups, 
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approximately  one-fourth  of  TVA  expenditures  are  for  contractual 
payments  to  land-grant  colleges  to  cover  fertilizer  research  and  dem- 
onstrations. For  example,  TVA  reimburses  the  land-grant  institu- 
tions for  part  of  the  costs  incurred  in  the  administration  of  the  test 
demonstrations  program,  and,  in  general,  the  institutions  provide  for 
the  selection,  planning,  and  administration  of  farms  in  their  respective 
States. 

Levels  of  education  coTwerned. — The  program  utilizes  educational 
institutions  at  the  higher  education  level.  Both  the  research  and 
demonstration  phases  of  the  work  are  carried  out  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  extension  services  and  agricultural  and  engineering  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  land-grant  colleges. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Inasmuch  as  the  primary  purpose  is 
to  improve  agricultural  resources  in  the  valley,  the  greater  portion  of 
TVA  expenditures  is  concentrated  in  the  valley  portions  of  x\labama, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Vir- 
ginia. However,  in  order  to  introduce  properly  TVA's  experimental 
fertilizer  in  experimentation  and  educational  usage,  test-demonstra- 
tion farms  covering  a  wide  geographical  area  are  utilized.  Contrac- 
tual payments  for  other  research  and  demonstration  projects  are  con- 
centrated in  the  valley.  In  the  fiscal  year  1950,  contractual  payments 
were  made  to  colleges  in  26  States.  Payments  were  as  follows,  by 
States : 

Alabama    (Polytechnic   Institute) $70,432 

Arkansas  (University  of  Arkansas) 105 

Colorado   (Agricultural   and  Mechanical  College) 6,000 

Georgia    (University  of  Georgia) 73,310 

Idaho    (University  of  Idaho) 198 

Iowa    (State  College) 6,169 

Kansas    (State  College) 204 

Kentucky    (University  of  Kentucky) 52,599 

Minnesota   (University  of  Minnesota) 194 

Mississippi    (State   College) 38,1.52 

Missouri   (University  of  Missouri) 147 

Nebraska    (University  of  Nebraska) 132 

Npv7  Mexico   (Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College) 200 

North  Carolina   (State  College) 94,203 

North  Dakota    (Agricultural  College) 222 

Ohio    (State  University) 191 

Oklahoma   C Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College) 67 

Oregon    (State   College) 268 

South   Carolina    (Clemson   College) 147 

South   Dakota    (State   College) 157 

Tennessee  (State  Board  of  Education,  $422;  University  of  Tennessee, 

$254,775) 255, 197 

Utah    (State   College) 247 

Vermont   (University  of  Vermont) 280 

Virginia    (Polytechnic   Institute) 55,415 

Washington    (State  College) 295 

Wisconsin   (University  of  Wisconsin) 141 


Total 654,  672 

Nnmher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  whole  national  citi- 
zenry, but  particularly  the  population  of  areas  directly  served  by 

(^)  Activity:  frogram  for  agricultural  readjustment  carried  out 
through  contract  with  land-grant  colleges 
Method  of  administration. — When  the  TVA  reservoir-construction 
program  requires  the  relocation  of  farm  families,  TVA  contracts  with 
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the  land-grant  colleges  for  the  services  of  agricultural  extension 
workers  to  assist  these  families  in  the  location  of  new  farms  to  buy  or 
rent  and  in  making  satisfactory  agricultural  adjustments. 

Levels  of  education  concertwd. — The  progi-am  utilizes  educational 
institutions  at  the  higher  educational  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — In  the  fiscal  year  1950  relocation 
ser\'ices  were  required  in  the  South  Holston  and  Watauga  Reservoir 
areas  which  are  located  in  upper  east  Tennessee.  Contractual  pay- 
ments to  the  University  of  Tennessee  (agricultural  extension  service) 
amounted  to  $28,186. 

Nwnber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — In  the  fiscal  year  1950,  104 
families  were  removed  from  the  area  and  36  families  were  assisted 
in  major  readjustment  problems.  The  104  families  removed  represent 
only  31  percent  of  the  total  families  moved  during  the  life  of  the  proj- 
ect. During  the  year  there  were  contacts  with  most  of  the  342  families 
wliich  were  eventually  moved. 

6.  Division  of  Chemical  Engineering 

Activity:  Developmental  program  for  the  utilization  of  mineral  re- 
sources^ carried  out  in  cooperation  with  land-grant  colleges  and 
other  institutions 

Method  of  ad'tninistration. — This  program  is  administered  by  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  TVA,  land-grant  colleges,  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines,  and  State  departments  of  mines.  A  portion  of  the  investi- 
gations and  surveys  of  the  mineral  resources  are  carried  out  by  land- 
grant  institutions  under  contract  with  TVA. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  utilizes  educational 
institutions  at  the  higher  educational  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Investigations  are  made  throughout 
the  Tennessee  Valley  region.  Contractual  payments  amounting  to 
$14,470  were  made  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  the  fiscal 
year  1950. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  whole  national  citi- 
zenry, but  particularly  the  population  of  areas  directly  served  by 
TVA. 

c.  Division  of  Forestry  Relations 

Activity :  Developmental  program  for  improved  utilization  of  forest 
resources,  carried  out  in  cooperation  icith  land-grant  colleges  and 
other  institutions 

Method  of  administration. — Forest  studies,  demonstrations,  and 
assistance  are  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  woodland  owners,  timber 
operators,  wood-using  industries,  and  public  agencies — the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  State  departments  of  conservation,  and  the  land- 
grant  colleges.  Contractual  payments  to  State  agencies  and  land- 
grant  colleges  are  made  for  a  portion  of  the  work  on  farm  woodland 
management  studies  and  demonstrations.  In  order  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  local  agencies  and  their  problems,  TVA  has  several  field 
oflBces  which  participate  in  the  forest  development  phase  of  the 
program. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Educational  institutions  at  the 
higher  educational  level  are  utilized  for  a  portion  of  the  program. 
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Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  conducted  through- 
out the  Tennessee  Valley  region.  In  the  fiscal  year  1950,  contractual 
payments  were  made  to  educational  institutions,  by  States,  as  follows : 

Alabama  (Polytechnic  Institute) $3,297 

Kentucky    (University    of  Kentucky) 4,000 

Mississippi   (State  College) 100 

Tennessee   (University  of  Tennessee) 4,200 

Total 11,  597 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  whole  national  cit- 
izenry, but  particularly  the  population  of  areas  directly  served  by 
TVA. 

d.  Division  of  Health  and  Safety 

Activity:  Research  investigations  of  stream  sanitation  and  puhlic 
health,  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Puhlic 
Health  Service.,  State  health  agencies  and  educational  institutions 

Method  of  administratioii. — TVA  cooperates  with  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  valley  State  health  departments,  and  educa- 
tional institutions  in  investigations  of  stream  pollution  in  the  Ten- 
nessee River  system,  in  the  development  of  pollution  abatement  plans, 
in  sanitation  inspections,  and  in  research  in  public  health  problems 
related  to  TVA  activities.  From  time  to  time  contracts  are  made  with 
educational  institutions  for  the  conduct  of  specific  research  projects. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Educational  institutions  at  the 
higher  educational  level  are  utilized. 

Geographical  area^  affected. — Research  is  carried  on  throughout 
the  Tennessee  Valley  region.  In  the  fiscal  year  1950,  contractual  pay- 
ment was  made  to  only  one  educational  institution.  This  was  a  pay- 
ment of  $7,200  to  Vanderbilt  University  for  research  on  phosphorus 
toxicology. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Primarily,  the  program 
affects  the  citizenry  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  region. 

e.  Division  of  Personnel 

{1)  Activity:  Employee  training  progrwm 

Method  of  administration. — A  small  TVA  central  staff  provides 
advice  and  assistance  to  TVA  divisions  on  the  use  of  training  as  an 
administrative  device  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  TVA  operations. 
The  TVA  divisions  develop  and  conduct  the  training  programs. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  programs  are  at  the 
levels  of  secondary  and  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — TVA  properties  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley region. 

Nu/mher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — In  the  fiscal  year  1950  there 
were  approximately  1,400  employees  who  participated  in  qualifying 
training  programs  and  an  additional  1,500  who  participated  in  in- 
duction and  work-improvement  training  programs. 

{2)  Activity:  Guidance  program  for  TVA  divisions  in  their  relations 
with  State  aTid  local  educational  agencies 
Method  of  administration. — A  small  TVA  central  staff  provides  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  TVA  divisions  on  the  methods,  materials,  and 
relationships  with  educational  agencies  which  will  contribute  most 
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effectively  to  the  execution  of  TVA  programs.  State  departments  of 
education,  under  contract  with  TVA,  act  as  liaison  between  those 
agencies  and  TVA's  program  of  resource  development.  Contractual 
services  include  advice  to  TVA  on  educational  implications  of  pro- 
gram activities;  advice  to  State  and  local  agencies  on  adjustments  to 
TVA  construction  activities;  and  assistance  to  schools  and  teacher- 
training  institutions  in  obtaining  data  regarding  resource  develop- 
ment activities. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  utilizes  State  depart- 
ments of  education,  which  are  primarily  concerned  with  education  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

Geograj)hical  areas  affected. — The  valley  portions  of  Alabama,  Ken- 
tucky, North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  Contractual  payments  in  the 
fiscal  year  1950  were  as  follows  by  States : 

Alabama  (State  Department  of  Education) $7,  200 

Kentucky  (Murray  State  Teachers  College) 6,120 

North  Carolina  (Department  of  Public  Instruction) 6,420 

Tennessee  (Department  of  Education) 5,000 

Total 24,740 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Teachers  and  pupils  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  the  valley  portions  of  Alabama, 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 

/.  Division  of  Regional  Studies 

■Activity,:  Special  studies  and  informational  activities 

M.ethod  of  administration. — TVA  maintains  a  staff  to  provide  infor- 
mation on  social  and  economic  trends  in  the  valley ;  to  identify  major 
problems  and  opportunities  in  regional  development;  to  encourage 
private  groups  and  local  governments  to  coordinate  regional  develop- 
ment efi'orts ;  and  to  measure  and  evaluate  regional  progress.  Infor- 
mation and  advisory  assistance  is  provided  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  industrial  and  private  groups  or  organizations.  Much  of 
the  work  is  done  in  close  collaboration  with  educational  institutions, 
and  whenever  feasible  TVA  contracts  with  college  research  bureaus 
for  collection  and  analysis  of  data  for  specific  studies. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Educational  institutions  at  the 
higher  educational  level  are  utilized. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Studies  are  conducted  and  assistance 
given  throughout  the  Tennessee  Valley  area.  In  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
TVA  had  contracts  with  institutions  in  the  following  States : 

Alabama  (Tuskegee  Institute) $1,196 

Kentucky  (University  of  Kentucky) 894 

North  Carolina  (University  of  North  Carolina) 545 

Tennessee  (University  of  Tennessee) 658 

Total 3,293 
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Number  and  types  of  persons  ajfected. — Primarily  the  citizenry  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  region. 

g.  Division  of  Reservoir  Property 

Activity:  Program  for  the  provision  of  supplementary  educational 
facilities  at  construction  projects  {1950) 

Method  of  administration. — TVA  contracts  with  State  and  local 
sch(5ol  agencies  for  the  education  of  children  of  construction  workers. 
If  library  facilities  are  unavailable  or  inadequate,  TVA  contracts  with 
local  library  boards  to  provide  library  services  to  TVA  employees  and 
their  families. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Elementary  and  secondary. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — In  the  fiscal  year  1950,  TVA  con- 
tracted for  the  education  of  children  of  construction  workers  on  the 
new  Johnson ville  steam  plant  project.  This  was  provided  by  the 
Benton  County  school  system  in  Benton  County,  Tenn.  Library 
service  was  furnished  in  the  South  Holston  and  Watauga  Eeservoir 
areas  of  upper  east  Tennessee  and  in  the  new  Johnsonville  steam  plant 
area  in  upper  middle  Tennessee.  Contractual  payments  in  the  fiscal 
year  1950  were  as  follows :  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  $10,000 ;  Tennessee  De- 
partment of  Education,  $6,200 ;  Benton  County  Board  of  Education, 
$1,180;  total  payments  in  Tennessee,  $17,380. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Educational  facilities  were 
made  available  to  25  elementary  and  secondary  school  children. 
Library  services  were  made  available  to  approximately  3,200  construc- 
tion workers  and  their  families.  In  addition,  the  TVA  expenditure 
enabled  libraries  in  the  construction  area  to  extend  their  service  to  the 
surrounding  rural  areas. 

5.   \^TERANS'   ADMINISTRATION 
o.   Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  amd  Education 

(1)  Activity :  Educational  program  for  veterans 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  administered  directly 
by  70  Veterans'  Administration  regional  offices  in  the  continental 
United  States,  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Philippine  Republic;  by  offices  of  attaches  for  veterans'  affairs, 
Department  of  State,  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  Mexico;  and  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  central  office  in 
Washington,  D.  C-,  for  trainees  in  certain  other  foreign  countries. 
These  Veterans'  Administration  offices  determine  eligibility  and  extent 
of  entitlement,  authorize  direct  payment  to  the  veteran  of  subsistence 
allowance,  authorize  payment  of  tuition  to  the  educational  institution 
and  payment  for  books,  supplies,  and  equipment.  Counseling  and  voca- 
tional guidance  are  available  at  the  Veterans'  Administration  offices 
and  guidance  centers  operated  by  educational  institutions  under  con- 
tract with  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  Veterans'  Administration 
provides  eaucation  for  veterans  through  the  use  of  approved  univer- 
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sities  and  colleges,  professional  and  technological  schools,  teachers 
colleges  and  normal  schools,  junior  colleges,  technical  institutes,  busi- 
ness colleges  or  schools,  secondary  and  elementary  schools,  vocational 
or  trade  schools  and  business  and  industrial  establishments. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  Veterans'  Administration  makes 
available  educational  opportunities  for  veterans  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Philippine  Eej^ublic,  and  United  States  insular  possessions, 
and  in  about  40  foreign  countries. 

In  providing  education  for  veterans,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  not  established  any  training  facilities,  the  policy  being  to  use 
existing  facilities  which  have  been  determined  qualified  and  equipped 
to  train  veterans.  Under  the  program  the  appropriate  approving 
agencies  of  the  various  States  determine  the  adequacy  of  schools  and 
establishments  and  provide  the  Veterans'  Administration  regional 
offices  with  lists  of  such  approvals. 

Payments  made  to  educational  agencies  and  institutions  for  tuition, 
books,  supplies  and  equipment,  by  State  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  were 
as  follows : 


Alabama $16,  080,  614 

Arizona 3,  455,  751 

Arkansas 9,  825, 403 

California 48,  334,  650 

Colorado 9,  642, 155 

Connecticut 7,  654,  767 

Delaware 774, 108 

District  of  Columbia 15,  388,  556 

Florida 15,  743,  677 

Georgia 15,  047, 118 

Idaho 2,  760,  712 

Illinois 44,  439, 134 

Indiana 14, 153,  840 

Iowa 9, 4CK4,  701 

Kansas 4,  837,  794 

Kentucky 9,  466,  495 

Louisiana 23,  728,  734 

Maine 2, 374,  218 

Maryland 10.  739,  458 

Massachusetts 25, 060,  793 

Michigan 25,  569,  050 

Minnesota 11,  362,  702 

Mississippi 14,  798,  381 

Missouri 27,  226,  724 

Montana 2,  594,  551 

Nebraska 4,  935,  305 

Nevada 394,  716 

New   Hampshire 1,693,650 

New  Jersey 25, 106, 121 


New  Mexico $3,555,692 

New  York 78,703,318 

North  Carolina 18,  066, 106 

North   Dakota 2,  234,  270 

Ohio 31,  908,  496 

Oklahoma 12,  624,  834 

Oregon 7,  502,  094 

Pennsylvania 68,  388,  873 

Rhode  Island 4,  386,  783 

South   Carolina 12,416,229 

South    Dakota 1,  548, 107 

Tennessee 25,  039,  072 

Texas 47,  661, 162 

Utah 4,  531.  244 

Vermont 1,  635,  325 

Virginia 8, 484,  451 

AVashington 9,  976,  096 

West   Virginia 4,  549, 173 

Wisconsin 10,  704,  291 

Wyoming 1,281,993 


Outside  United  States 8,  734,  923 


Foreign  countries 2,  687,  897 

United  States  Terri- 
tories and  posses- 
sions         G,  047,  026 


Total 766,  616,  410 

During  the  fiscal  year  1950,  the  Veterans'  Administration  reim- 
bursed 43  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii  for  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  connection  with  the  inspection,  approval,  and  supervision  of 
on-the-job  training  establishments  at  a  total  cost  of  approximately 
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$3,800,000.     Approximate  distribution  of  these  payments  by  States 
was  as  follows : 


Arizona $29,  500 

Arkansas 93,  600 

California 190,  400 

Colorado 68,  400 

Connecticut 73,  300 

Delaware 18.  300 

Florida 115,  600 

Georgia 141,  200 

Hawaii 5,800 

Illinois 198,  600 

Indiana 80,  900 

Iowa 54,  700 

Kansas 45,  200 

Kentucky 57,  900 

Louisiana 98,  200 

Maryland 51,  900 

Massachusetts 162,  300 

Michigan 136,  000 

Minnesota 82,  700 

Mississippi 86,  800 

Missouri 125,  200 

Montana 27,  700 

Nebraska 61,  700 


Nevada $5,  800 

New  Hampshire 23,  800 

New  Jersey 81, 100 

New  Mexico 30,  400 

New  York 181,800 

North  Carolina 126,  800 

Ohio 148.  300 

Oklahoma 105,  200 

Oregon 41,  800 

Pennsylvania 249,  500 

Puerto  Rico 10,700 

Rhode  Island 23,200 

South  Carolina 34, 100 

South  Dakota 26,000 

Tennessee 118,  000 

Texas — _  233,  000 

Utah 55,  900 

Vermont 19,  800 

Virginia 65,  300 

Wa.shington 56,  600 

West  Virginia 73,  800 

Wisconsin 48,  300 

Wyoming 4,600 


Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Educational  benefits  of  the 
program  were  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  to  any  person  who 
served  in  the  active  military  or  naval  forces  at  any  time  on  or  after 
September  16,  1940,  and  prior  to  July  25,  1947,  for  a  period  of  90 
days  or  more,  and  who  was  discharged  under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable.  Veterans  discharged  by  reason  of  actual  service-in- 
curred disabilities  after  less  than  90  days'  service  are  also  eligible  for 
training  under  this  program. 

By  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1950,  over  7  million  veterans  had 
entered  training  under  the  program.  The  peak  of  the  training  load 
occurred  in  November  1947  when  2,546,163  veterans  were  in  training. 
The  average  number  of  veterans  in  training  during  the  year  ending 
June  1950  was  about  1,991,000.  Of  these,  613,000  trained  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  809,000  in  schools  below  the  college  level, 
263,000  in  job  training,  and  306,000  in  institutional  on-farm  training. 

(^)  Activity :  Vocational  relmbilitation  program 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  administered  directly 
by  70  Veterans'  Administration  regional  offices  located  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Republic.  After  determination  of  his  eli- 
gibility for  benefits  under  the  law,  the  veteran  receives  vocational  guid- 
ance to  determine  his  need  for  rehabilitation  and  to  assist  him  in  the 
selection  of  suitable  employment  objectives.  Counseling  and  voca- 
tional guidance  are  made  available  at  the  Veterans'  Administration 
offices  and  guidance  centers  operated  by  educational  institutions  under 
contract  with  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration utilizes  established  educational  institutions  and  business  es- 
tablishments to  provide  the  training  required  to  effect  vocational  re- 
habilitation. Subsistence  allowance  is  paid  directly  to  the  disabled 
veteran  while  pursuing  training  and  for  2  months  after  rehabilitation. 
Tuition  is  paid  to  educational  institutions  to  cover  services  rendered. 
Educational  institutions  are  also  reimbursed  for  books,  supplies,  and 
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equipment  furnished  veteran  students.  Necessary  tools  and  equip- 
ment are  provided  for  disabled  veterans  in  training  on  the  job. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  Veterans'  x\dministration  pro- 
vides educational  benefits  (as  a  part  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program)  through  the  use  of  approved  universities  and  colleges,  pro- 
fessional and  technological  scnools,  teachers'  colleges  and  normal 
schools,  junior  colleges,  technical  institutes,  business  colleges  or 
schools,  secondary  and  elementary  schools,  vocational  or  trade  schools, 
and  business  and  industrial  establishments. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  Administration  makes  available 
vocational  rehabilitation  benefits  for  veterans  in  all  parts  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  and  in  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Republic.  No  payments  are  made  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  State  agencies  in  connection  with  the 
ijispection,  approval,  and  supervision  of  on-the-job  training  establish- 
ments since  these  functions  are  accomplished  by  Veterans'  xVdministra- 
tion  personnel  under  this  program.  Payments  made  to  educational 
agencies  and  institutions  for  tuition,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment, 
by  States,  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  were  as  follows : 

Alal)ania $D07,  S62 

Arizona ; —  415, 1J79 

Arkansas 1, 196,  258 

California 3,  812,  229 

Colorado 1,  061,  984 

Connecticut 639,  522 

Delaware 52,  697 

District  of  Columbia 1,  038,  216 

Florida 972,  854 

Georgia 1,  420,  055 

Idaho 235,  957 

Illinois 2,  Oil,  820 

Indiana 1,  004,  571 

Iowa 690,  727 

Kansas 526,  257 

Kentucky 1,  265,  277 

Louisiana 1, 140,  710 

Maine 123,  405 

Maryland 373,  744 

Massachusetts 2,  519,  792 

Michigan 1,  917, 116 

Minnesota 1,  244,  9S8 

Mississippi 1, 182,  625 

Missouri 2,  051,  841 

Montana 205,  687 

Nebraska 317,  410 

Nevada 20,  222 

New  Hampshire 134, 155 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Benefits  of  the  program 
are  available  to  any  veteran  of  World  War  II  who  served  in  the 
active  military  or  naval  forces  at  any  time  on  or  after  September  16, 
1040,  and  prior  to  July  25,  1947,  w^ho  was  discharged  under  other  than 
dishonorable  condition,  who  has  a  service-connected  disability  for 
which  compensation  is  payable  (or  would  be  but  for  receipt  of  re- 
tirement pay),  and  who  is  in  need  of  vocational  rehabilitation  to 
overcome  the  handicap  of  such  disability.  In  addition,  any  person 
is  eligible  who  served  in  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service  on 
or  after  June  27,  1950,  and  prior  to  a  date  to  be  established  later,  who 
is  discharged  under  other  than  dishonorable  conditions,  who  has  a 


New  Jersey $1,324,939 

New  Mexico 321,639 

New  York 5,  827,  753 

North  Carolina 945,  507 

North  Dakota 376,  877 

Ohio 2,634,  674 

Oklahoma 1,  561, 159 

Oregon 566,  273 

Pennsylvania 4,  731, 104 

Rhode  Island 328,  660 

South  Carolina 787,  859 

South  Dakota 103,  242 

Tennessee 1,  496,  508 

Texas 5,  689,  672 

Utah 291,  866 

Vermont 135,  719 

Virginia 551, 498 

Washington 788,  960 

West  Virginia 470,  289 

Wisconsin 1,  012,  341 

Wyoming 111,  881 

Outside  United  States 133,  966 

Foreign   countries 11,  809 

United  States  Territories 

and  possessions 122, 157 


Total 58,  676,  346 
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service-connected  disability  for  which  compensation  is  payable  at 
wartime  rates  (or  would  be  but  for  receipt  of  retirement  pay) ,  and 
who  is  in  need  of  vocational  rehabilitation  to  overcome  the  handicap 
of  such  disability. 

By  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1950  over  one-half  million  veterans 
had  entered  training.  Of  these  approximately  one-half  had  been 
declared  rehabilitated. 

6.  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

Activity:  Me(Jical  educational  program  for  professional  and  technical 
staffs  of  Veterans''  Administration  hospitals 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, through  the  Research  and  Education  Service.  Under  the  Re- 
search and  Education  Service  there  is  organized  an  Education  Di- 
vision which  is  charged  with  responsibility  in  the  coordination  and 
administration  of  this  work  throughout  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  training  utilizes  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  educaitonal  institutions  primarily  at  the  postgraduate 
educational  level.  However,  much  of  the  in-service  training  is  not 
at  this  high  educational  level — for  example,  in-service  training  con- 
ducted for  cooks,  bakers,  laboratory  technicians,  et  cetera,  which  is 
broadly  comparable  to  training  given  in  vocational  high  schools. 

Geographical  area  affected. — This  program  is  coujducted  in  all 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals,  centers,  homes,  and  out-patient 
departments  of  regional  offices  located  in  each  of  the  48  States;  San 
Juan,  P.  R. ;  Honolulu,  T.  H. ;  and  Juneau,  Alaska.  The  activity  is 
conducted  in  the  main  in  the  United  States.^  It  is  carried  out  on 
Federal  properties  as  well  as  in  civil  institutions  of  learning.  The 
program  involves  payment  of  tuition  fees  for  full-time  employees 
detailed  to  courses  of  instruction  in  civil  institutions  of  learning. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1950  these  payments  were  as  follows  by  States : 

New  Jersey $18 

New  Mexico 330 

New  York 47, 182 

North  Carolina 317 

Ohio 2, 110 

Oregon 200 

Pennsylvania 33,  680 

Tennessee 800 


Alabama $120 

Arkansas 750 

California 6,  521 

Colorado 1,  218 

Connecticut 810 

Florida : 75 

Georgia 990 

Illinois 4,  063 

Indiana 365 

Kansas 59,  314 

Louisiana 1,  765 

Maryland 100 

Massachusetts 4,  692 

Michigan 11,  763 

Minnesota 56, 487 

Mississippi 25 

Missouri 1,  766 


Texas 785 

Virginia 150 

Washington 131 

Wisconsin 193 

District  of  Columbia 669 

Puerto  Rico 300 


Total 227,  689 


In  addition  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  obligated 
$271,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  in  obtaining  the  services  of^  profes- 
sional and  scientific  personnel  to  visit  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals and  out-patient  departments  of  Veterans'  Administration 
regional  offices  to  give  demonstrations,  clinics,  and  lectures  in  their 
particular  fields  of  specialization. 
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Nwmber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — It  is  estimated  that  during 
the  fiscal  year  1950  all  of  the  92,757  professional,  scientific,  technical, 
and  administrative  employees  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  received  some  training  benefits  under  this  program.  The 
program  is  indirectly  for  the  benefit  of  veterans  hospitalized  in  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals. 

6.    OTHER  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  AGENCIES 
o.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Activity:  In-service  visual  education  program 

Method  of  ad^ninistration. — The  Public  Information  Section  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  directly  operates  this  program.  The  Civil 
ALcrpnautics  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  American  air  carriers,  oil  companies, 
radio  film  distributors,  and  the  informational  services  of  foreign 
countries  cooperate  by  lending  films  free  of  charge. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  subject  matter  of  the  films  and 
general  educational  backgrounds  of  the  selected  groups  to  whom  they 
are  shown  are  such  as  to  fix  the  levels  of  instruction  at  roughly  those 
of  secondary  and  postsecondary  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  instructional  activity  is  carried 
out  entirely  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  geographical  extent  of  indirect 
effects  cannot  be  estimated  but  is  doubtless  far-reaching. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  films  are  shown  to 
average  audiences  of  about  400  employees  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

b.  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 

Activity:  Administrative  intern  program 

Method  of  administration. — The  Examining  and  Placement  Divi- 
sion of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  directly  administers  this  activity, 
which  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Intern 
Programs,  an  employee  of  the  Commission.  He  receives  advice  and 
assistance  from  an  interdepartmental  committee  on  intern  programs 
composed  of  representatives  designated  by  the  heads  of  cooperating 
agencies.  Members  of  the  committee  are  regular  employees  of  their 
respective  agencies  and  serve  on  the  committee  as  an  incidental  assign- 
ment. Tlie  interns  are  also  employees  of  their  respective  agencies, 
assigned  the  duties  of  internship  for  a  period  of  6  months.  The  Amer- 
ican University  and  George  Washington  University  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  cooperate  in  the  program  by  providing  the  interns  free  coui*ses 
in  public  administration  on  a  scholarship  basis,  granting  academic 
credit  for  these  courses. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  activity  is  in  the  field  of 
higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  training  takes  place  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  geographical  extent  of  indirect  effects  cannot  be 
estimated  but  is  undoubtedly  far-reaching. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  interns  are  Federal 
civilian  employees.  The  average  number  in  training  at  the  same  time 
is  25. 
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c.  Displaced  Persons  Commission 

Activity:  Orientation  program  for  displaced-person  and  expellee 
refugees  in  European  resettlement  centers^  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  World  YMCA,  American  Red  Cross,  and  other  voluntary 
agencies 

Method  of  ad^ivinistration. — The  Displaced  Persons  Commission 
carries  out  this  activity  with  the  aid  of  voluntary  agencies  such  as  the 
World  YMCA  and  the  American  Red  Cross.  Displaced  persons 
awaiting  transportation  to  the  United  States  receive  instruction  on 
American  life  through  the  use  of  motion  pictures,  lectures,  and  other 
media. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — While  this  activity  is  not  fixed  at 
any  educational  level,  because  of  the  great  variety  of  educational  back- 
grounds of  the  displaced  persons,  it  is  concerned  with  education  at  all 
levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  instruction  is  given  in  European 
resettlement  centers  and  ports  of  embarkation.  The  United  States 
and  a  number  of  other  countries  are  indirectly  affected. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — During  the  fiscal  year  1950 
many  thousands  of  displaced  persons  and  expellee  immigrants  re- 
ceived some  instruction  under  this  program  each  month. 

d.  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 

(1)  Activity :  In-service  joh  training 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  administered  pri- 
marily by  supervisory  officials  as  an  inherent  part  of  day-to-day 
supervision.  Staff  assistance  in  planning,  organization,  determining 
techniques  of  training  and  evaluation  is  provided  by  the  Personnel 
Division,  which  also  organizes  group  sessions  for  those  units  of  in- 
struction which  cut  across  organizational  lines. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  educational  level  of  this  train- 
ing is  primarily  dependent  on  the  duties  of  the  employee  receiving 
training.  Job  training  for  clerical  positions  is  at  the  business  school 
level  and  for  other  positions  is  generally  at  the  higher  educational 
level  with  some  mixture  of  the  two  educational  levels  for  all  positions. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — EGA  job  training  is  conducted  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  all  overseas  missions. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Federal  civilian  personnel  employed  by  the  EC  A.  These 
consist  of  approximately  2,200  American  citizens  employed  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas  and  approximately  a  like  number  of  citi- 
zens of  other  nationalities  employed  locally  by  the  ECA  in  foreign 
countries. 

{2)  Activity :  In-service  orientation  program,  for  neio  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration  employees  operated  by  agency  staff 
members  and  utilizing  the  language  training  and  certain  other 
facilities  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  of  the  Department  of 
State 
Method  of  administration. — Using  key  staff  officials  as  instructors. 

the  Personnel  Division  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 

carries  out  this  program  with  the  aid  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute 

of  the  Department  of  State. 
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Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  instruction  is  generally  at  the 
levels  of  secondary  and  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  basic  program  is  conducted  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  all  new  employees  of  the  EGA.  Employees 
assigned  to  EGA  missions  in  foreign  countries  receive  supplementary 
information  upon  arrival  at  their  overseas  posts. 

Number  and  types  of  perso7is  affected. — The  over-all  average  of 
number  of  recipients  of  the  instruction  is  15  employees  per  week. 

(3)  Activity:  Operation  of  a  technical  assistance  program  in  co- 
operation with  the  European  governments  receiving  Marshall 
plan  aid 

Method  of  administration. — The  technical  assistance  program  is 
administered  by  EGA  in  cooperation  with  the  foreign  governments 
eligible  for  aid  under  the  Mutual  Security  Program.  Tlie  foreign 
government  concerned  must  originate  a  request  for  technical  assistance 
and  present  it  to  the  EGA  mission  for  that  country.  The  EGA  mis- 
sion reviews  the  request,  revises  it,  if  necessary,  in  conjunction  with 
the  requesting  government,  and  forwards  it  to  EGA  headquarters  in 
Washington.  A  further  review  is  made  by  EGA  in  Wasliington  to 
assure  eligibility  of  the  project  for  technical  assistance  financial  aid, 
as  well  as  feasibility  of  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  vis- 
itors coming  to  the  United  States  or  of  locating  American  experts 
qualified  for  overseas  service.  If  approved  by  the  Washington  office 
the  project  may  then  be  activated.  Very  close  cooperation  between 
the  EGA  office  in  Washington  and  the  various  embassies  and  legations 
is  necessary  because  of  the  large  amount  of  detail  in  making  arrange- 
ments; similar  cooperation  is  necessary  overseas  between  the  EGA 
missions  and  the  various  governments  concerned. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  technical  assistance  program 
is  not  fixed  at  any  educational  level,  but  is  carried  out  principally  at 
the  levels  of  secondary  and  higher  education.  The  visitors  to  the 
United  States  under  the  program  come  to  receive  practical  training 
through  observation  of  American  production  know-how,  primarily  in 
the  fields  of  industry  and  agriculture.  The  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram involves  use  of  and  contact  with  universities  and  technical 
schools  when,  for  example,  a  university  may  arrange  some  lectures,  or 
when  a  university's  professorial  personnel  may  act  as  consultants  to 
foreign  visitors. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  involves  bringing  for- 
eign visitors  to  the  United  States  and  sending  American  experts 
abroad.  In  the  first  case  the  program  is  carried  out  over  tlie  United 
States  as  a  whole.  A  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  program  is 
carried  out  on  Federal  properties. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — It  is  estimated  that  during 
the  fiscal  year  1950  approximately  1,500  visitors  came  to  the  United 
States  under  sponsorship  of  the  technical  assistance  program  and  ap- 
proximately 600  American  experts  went  abroad  to  give  advice. 

e.  Federal  Civil  Defense  Adniinistratiov 

Activity:  Operation  of  Federal  civil  defense  schools 

Method  of  administration. — The  Office  of  Training  and  Education 
of  the  Federal  Givil  Defense  Administration  is  responsible  for  tlie 
administration  of  the  civil  defense  training  scliools  and  the  staff'  col- 
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lege.  The  chief  administrative  officers  of  the  schools  report  to  the 
FCDA  Office  of  Training  and  Education.  Kelationships  between  the 
schools  and  the  State  and  local  civil-defense  ofiices  are  channeled 
through  the  FCDA  regional  offices. 

Levels  of  education  conce7med.— The  training  in  the  staff  college  and 
training  schools  is  for  executives  and  instructors  and  is  generally  at 
the  level  of  post-secondary  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected.— The  schools  are  located  in  several 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  staff  college  and  train- 
ing schools  were  not  in  operation  during  the  jQscal  year  1950.  It  is  es- 
timated that  about  1,350  persons  received  training  in  these  institu- 
tions in  the  fiscal  year  1951.  These  persons  were  expected  in  turn  to 
train  thousands  of  other  persons  throughout  the  United  States. 

f.  Federal  Communications  Commission 

Activity:  International  exchange  of  persons  program 

Method  of  administration. — ^Under  this  program  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  provides  training  in  telecommunications  for 
foreign  nationals,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  and  other  agencies.  In  each 
case  the  FCC  arranges  specialized  training  for  the  individual  in  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  in  industry,  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  trainee 
and  his  country  in  the  field  of  telecommunications. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  is  generally  at  the 
level  of  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  training  is  carried  out  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Trainees  come  from  a  number  of  foreign 
countries. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — During  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
a  total  of  19  leading  foreign  nationals  received  training.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  indirectly  affected  is  inestimable. 

g.  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Activity:  Courses  in  ho.nking,  for  employees 

Method  of  administration. — The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration arranges  and  finances  courses  in  banking  for  its  employees. 
The  courses  are  adapted  to  individual  needs  and  usually  are  pursued 
by  correspondence  with  the  American  Institute  of  Banking,  or  in  res- 
idence at  a  college  or  university. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  courses  are  at  the  level  of 
higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — During  the  fiscal  year  1950  a  number 
of  employees  of  the  FDIC  in  Washington,  D.  C,  pursued  correspond- 
ence courses.  Other  employees  of  the  FDIC  took  residence  courses 
at  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  United  States.  Federal  pay- 
ments to  these  institutions  for  their  services  were  as  follows,  by 
States : 

New  Jersey   (Rutgers  University) $2,720 

Washington    (University   of  Washington) 95 

Wisconsin  (University  of  Wisconsin) 680 

In  addition,  total  payments  to  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  for 
resident  and  correspondence  courses  amounted  to  $4,680. 
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Nwmher  and  types  of  persoTis  affected. — About  550  employees  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  receive  direct  benefits  each 
year.    The  number  of  persons  indirectly  affected  cannot  be  estimated. 

h.  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 

Activity:  Organized  stud,y  program,  for  tnediators  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Con/Filiation  Service 

Method  of  administration. — The  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service  administers  this  activity  through  its  regional  directors 
who  institute  regular  study  programs  for  mediators  in  their  regions. 
The  mediators  themselves  decide  upon  details,  determining  subjects 
of  study  in  the  field  of  their  duties  and  arranging  for  lectures  and 
employment  of  other  media  of  instruction. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  study  is  not  fixed  at  any  edu- 
cational level  but  is  generally  within  the  range  of  higher  education. 

Geographical  area^  affected. — The  activities  are  carried  out  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — During  the  fiscal  year  1950 
participating  employees  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  numbered  217. 

i.  Federal  Reserve  Board 

(1)  Activity:  Participation  loith  individual  Federal  Reserve  l)anks 
and  graduate  schools  of  hanking  at  several  universities  in  con- 
ducting summer  seminars  on  economic  and  monetary  problems 
for  teachers  and.  memhers  of  the  flnamcial  community 
Method  of  administration. — The  Federal  Reserve  Board  cooperates 
with  individual  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  several  universities  in  ad- 
ministering this  program. 

Levels  of  education  coTwerned. — The  studies  are  at  the  level  of  higher 
education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  activities  are  carried  out  at  many 
places  in  the  United  States. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Direct  beneficiaries  are 
bank  officers,  teachers  of  money  and  banking,  and  other  members  of 
the  financial  community,  numbering  altogether  several  hundred  a  year. 
Indirect  benefits  accrue  to  the  entire  national  citizenry. 

(^)  Activity:  Cooperation  with  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Ed- 
ucation in  conducting  regional  workshops  for  teachers  of 
economics  in  secondary  schools 

Method  of  administration. — The  Federal  Reserve  Board  assists  the 
Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education  and  affiliated  State  organiza- 
tions in  conducting  workshops  for  teachers  of  economics. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  studies  which  are  made  at  the 
higher  education  level  are  designed  to  improve  secondary  education 
in  a  specific  field.  The  program  is  therefore  concerned  with  both 
secondary  and  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  workshops  are  held  at  a  number 
of  places  in  the  United  States. 

Nv/niber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Teachers  and  supervisors 
of  teaching  of  economics  and  social  studies  in  secondary  schools  re- 
ceive direct  benefits,  and  the  whole  citizenry  receives  indirect  benefits. 
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Probably  less  than  1,000  teachers,  supervisors,  et  cetera,  attended 
workshops  in  1950. 

j.  General  Services  Administration 

(i)  Activity:  Participation  with  the  Federal  Security  Agency  in  a 
program  of  distrihution  of  surplus  real  property  to  educational 
institutions 

Method  of  administration. — The  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  Federal  Security  Agency  cooperatively,  administer  this  ac- 
tivity. Under  provisions  of  Public  Law  152,  Eighty-first  Congress, 
as  amended,  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  is  fully  responsible 
for  the  transfer  to  educational  users  of  suitable  surplus  real  property 
assigned  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  upon  that  Agency's  request. 

Levels  of  education  con-cerned. — Transfers  are  made  to  educational 
institutions  at  all  levels,  from  elementary  schools  to  universities. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  Territories  and  possessions. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — An  undetermined  number 
of  students  attending  educational  institutions  scattered  throughout  the 
Tl^nited  States  and  other  persons  connected  with  these  institutions  bene- 
fit from  the  transfers  of  surplus  real  property. 

{2)  Activity:  Participation  with  the  Federal  Security  Agency  in  a 
program  of  distrihution  of  surplus  personal  property  to  educa- 
tional institutions 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  administered  cooper- 
atively by  the  General  Services  Administration  and  the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency.  Personal  property  which  is  released  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  as  surplus  to  the  needs  of  all  Federal  agencies 
is  made  available  through  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Such  of  the 
sn.rplus  as  is  determined  by  the  Federal  Security  Administrator  to  be 
usable  and  necessary  for  educational  or  public  health  purposes  may  be 
authorized  by  the  General  Services  Administration  for  donation.  The 
Federal  Security  Administrator  allocates  the  donated  property  on  the 
basis  of  need  and  utilization,  either  directly  or  through  State  educa- 
tional or  public  health  agencies  to  all  tax-supported  and  nonprofit 
medical  institutions,  hospitals,  clinics,  health  centers,  school  systems, 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  which  have  been  held  exempt  from 
taxation  under  section  101  (6)  of  the  Internal  Kevenue  Code,  in  con- 
tinental United  States,  its  Territories,  and  possessions.  Many  such 
hospitals,  clinics,  and  health  centers  are  integral  parts  of  educational 
institutions.  The  donated  surplus  personal  property  is  then  trans- 
ferred, either  directly  to  the  institutions  or  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies which  are  responsible  for  the  transfer  of  property  to  the  ultimate 
recipient.  Forty-six  of  the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  two 
Territories,  use  a  central  agency  to  handle  the  allocation  and  distribu- 
tion of  property  to  individual  institutions. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  pertains  to  all  levels 
of  education,  including  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  distribution  of  surplus  personal 
property  is  carried  out:  in  every  State  and  in  the  Territories  and 
possessions. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Most  of  the  1,700  universi- 
ties, the  25,000  high  schools,  and  the  98,000  elementary  schools  located 
in  every  school  district  in  every  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Ha- 
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Tvaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Eico  have  received,  by  donation,  surplus 
l^ersonal  property  for  which  no  further  utilization  could  be  found 
within  the  Federal  system.  Thus,  the  greater  portion  of  32,000,000 
students  and  125,000  institutions  have  been  and  are  directly  affected. 
The  entire  citizenry  has  benefited  through  local  utilization  of  donated 
surplus  property  in  lieu  of  new  procurement. 

k.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

(1)  Activity :  Ger77ian  reorientation  program 

Method  of  administration. — During  the  fiscal  year  1950  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  was  administering  a  program  for  German 
leaders  in  housing  and  city  planning  who  were  brought  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Department  of  State  under  the  German  reorientation 
program.  Study  programs  for  those  leaders  were  planned  and  super- 
vised by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  The  cost  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  State,  only  administrative  costs 
teing  transferred  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  study  program  for  the  German 
leaders  included  conferences,  tours,  lectures,  and  readings.  No  formal 
course  was  taken  in  any  educational  institution.  However,  in  the 
course  of  their  studies  and  visits  to  various  areas  of  the  United  States, 
the  leaders  were  put  in  contact  with  professional  staffs  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  their  fields  of  interest.  The  studies  were  generally  at 
the  higher  educational  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  program  in  education  of  German 
leaders  in  the  field  of  housing  and  city  planning  was  carried  out  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  trainees  consisted  of  five 
German  leaders  in  the  field  of  housing  and  city  planning  and  two  Ger- 
man women  leaders  interested  in  housing  and  city  planning  from  the 
public  interest  and  citizen  participation  points  of  view.  The  training 
was  designed  for  the  indirect  benefit  of  the  native  population  of  oc- 
cupied Germany. 

(^)  Activity :  Housing  research  program  operating  through  contracts 
with  educational  institutions  having  suitable  facilities  and  ex- 
pert personnel 

Method  of  administration. — A  substantial  portion  of  the  research 
program  of  the  Division  of  Housing  Research  is  administered  through 
the  execution  of  contracts  with  colleges  and  universities,  nonprofit 
research  foundations  and  laboratories  and  governmental  research 
organizations.  Professional  and  technical  personnel  of  the  Division 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  the  projects,  the  guidance  of  re- 
search under  the  contracts,  assisting  the  contractor  in  the  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  the  results,  and  in  translating  scientific  conclusions 
into  usable  material  for  dissemination  to  the  industry  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

Levels  of  education  coivcerned. — The  contract  progi'am  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Housing  Research  both  utilizes  the  facilities  and  the  scientific 
and  professional  personnel  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
serves  them  by  assisting  them  to  augment  their  staff,  facilities,  and 
knowledge. 
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Geographical  areas  aifected. — The  program  is  carried  out  in  all 
parts  of  the  continental  United  States  but  indirectly  affect  all  of  the 
Territories  and  possessions  by  the  provision  of  new  knowledge  with 
respect  to  problems  in  the  housing  field.  Amounts  of  Federal  funds 
obligated  under  contracts  with  educational  institutions  for  housing 
research  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  were  as  follows,  by  States : 

Alabama  (Tuskegee  Institute) $60,000 

California  (University  of  California) 39,705 

Colorado   (University  of  Denver) 16,482 

District  of  Columbia    (American  University) 11,800 

Florida  (University  of  Florida.  $18,894;  University  of  Miami,  $10,140)-  29,034 

Georgia  (Georgia  Institute  of  Technology) 16,610 

Illinois  (University  of  Illinois) 76,082 

Indiana  (University  of  Indiana) 55,800 

Maryland   (University  of  Maryland) 12,790 

Massachusetts   (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  $48,500;  Har- 
vard University,  $32,000 80,  500 

Michigan  (University  of  Michigan) 82,036 

Minnesota    (University  of  Minnesota) 6,720 

New     York      (Columbia     University,     $75,635;     New     York     Univer- 
sity,  $23,423) 99,  058 

Ohio  (University  of  Toledo,  $15,000;  Miami  University,  $66,000) 81,000 

Pennsylvania  (Penn  State  College,  $22,076;  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

$40,000) - 62,  076 

Texas   (Southwest  Research  Institute) 4(r,  075 

Washington  (University  of  Washington) 7,750 

Total 783,498 

Nvmiber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  conducted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  large, 

{3)  Activity :  Lending  to  educational  institutions  for  student  housing 

Method  of  administration. — Under  the  college  housing  program, 
low-rate,  long-term  loans  to  a  maximum  of  $300  million  are  au- 
thorized. The  loans  are  made  as  a  direct  Federal-school  transaction. 
Applications  are  prepared  and  presented  by  the  educational  institu- 
tion to  the  regional  offices,  Plousing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Loans 
are  secured  by  the  institutions'  pledging  income  or  other  collateral 
adequate  to  service  loan  liquidation.  Upon  approval  of  the  applica- 
tion, loan  funds  are  placed  in  a  construction  account;  contracts  are 
awarded  by  the  institution,  and  disbursements  are  made  from  the 
account  upon  approval  of  the  supervising  engineer  assigned  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Under  executive  determina- 
tion, loans  at  this  time  are  limited  to  institutions  having  a  demon- 
strable defense  connection,  and  the  aggregate  of  all  loans  shall  not  now 
exceed  $40,000,000. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Only  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, as  determined  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  are  eligi- 
ble, under  the  terms  of  the  act,  to  receive  Federal  loans. 

Geographical  areas  affected.— -The  loans  are  available  to  any  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  located  in  the  several  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Territories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — This  program  was  not  in 
operation  during  the  fiscal  year  1950.  It  is  expected  to  provide 
directly  for  the  accommodation  of  approximately  100,000  students 
under  the  full  authorization  each  year. 
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(4.)  Activity:  Liquidation  and  disposal  of  war  pnihlic  ivorks,  includ- 
ing schools  and  other  properties  constructed  hy  the  Govern- 
onent  in  war-impacted  communities 

Method  of  administration. — Regional  representatives  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  are  accountable  for  all  federally  con- 
structed school  properties  located  in  the  vicinity  of  World  War  II 
defense  installations  within  their  respective  regions.  It  is  their 
responsibility  to  conduct  negotiations  with  local  educational  agencies 
with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  the  properties.  When  a  satisfactory 
proposal  to  purchase  is  received  by  the  regional  representative,  the 
transfer  documents  are  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Washington 
office  for  review  and,  if  approved,  for  execution  by  the  Administra- 
tor. Transfers  of  properties  to  local  educational  agencies  under 
Public  Law  815,  Eighty-first  Congress,  which,  however,  authorized 
transfer  of  title  without  monetary  consideration,  are  processed  in  the 
same  channels. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  is  concerned  with  the 
provision  of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Geographical  area^  affected. — The  schools  and  hence  the  geograph- 
ical areas  affected  are  in  43  States  and  in  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  A  few  are  on  land  under  the  jurisdiction  of  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Nuniber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Children  of  both  defense 
workers  and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  armed  services  were  the  princi- 
pal beneficiaries  during  World  War  II.  Since  that  time  the  facilities 
have  served  the  normal  peacetime  need  of  the  affected  communities. 
The  475  school  buildings  constructed  provided  accommodations  for 
approximately  152,000  school  children  per  year, 

(o)  Activity:  Participation  in  the  international  exchange-of-infor- 
ination  and  education  program.,  19Jt9  and  1950 

Method  of  administration.- — This  program  is  administered  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  partly  financed  through 
transfer  of  funds  by  the  Department  of  State.  Individual  and  group 
study  progi-ams  are  developed  according  to  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  trainees,  leaders,  or  visitors,  and  include  contacts  with  public 
and  private  housing  and  city  planning  agencies,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties ;  tours  of  projects ;  and  readings  and  documentation. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — For  the  visitors  and  leaders  coming 
to  the  United  States  under  the  general  international  exchange-of-in- 
formation  and  education  progi-am,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  develops  and  supervises  study  programs  in  housing  and  city 
planning,  arranges  educational  tours  of  housing  and  city  planning 
agencies  and  projects,  visits  with  professional  staff's  of  universities  and 
colleges,  and  public  and  private  housing  and  city  planning  interest 
groups  in  the  United  States.  Graduate-study  programs  are  arranged 
at  an  accreclited  university  for  trainees  in  their  subject  fields  and, 
where  practicable,  an  in-service  training  period  in  agencies  in  the 
United  States  or  Puerto  Rico. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  study  and  observation  programs 
are  carried  out  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Number  and  types  of  j>er8ons  affected. — The  programs  were  under- 
taken to  benefit  the  native  population  of  the  country  of  the  foreign 
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nationals.     Programs  of  study  and  observation  were  prepared  for 
approximately  95  trainees,  leaders,  and  visitors  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

(6)  Activity:  Participation  with  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion in  a  school-construction  program 

Method  of  administration. — Applications  for  funds  under  this  pro- 
gram are  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  but  are  re- 
viewed for  legal,  financial,  and  engineering  eligibility  by  the  regional 
offices  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  After  favorable 
recommendation  by  HHFA  and  approval  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Federal  funds  are  made  available  to  the  local  school  dis- 
trict in  those  cases  where  construction  is  to  be  located  on  school  dis- 
trict property  and  to  HHFA  where  schools  are  located  on  Federal 
property.  Construction  contracts,  in  the  first  case,  are  awarded  by  the 
school  district  and,  in  the  second  case,  by  the  HHFA.  Contract  pay- 
ments are  either  concurred  in  or  made  by  representatives  of  HHFA, 
as  the  case  may  be,  after  necessary  construction  inspection  and  audits. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Schools  of  both  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels  are  eligible  for  assistance  under  provisions  of  the 
act  authorizing  this  assistance  (Public  Law  815,  81st  Cong.). 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  assistance  is  available  to  any 
public-school  district  in  the  continental  United  States,  its  Territories 
or  possessions  which  can  qualify  under  provisions  of  the  act.  The 
number  of  applications  submitted  by  local  school  districts  for  con- 
struction not  on  Federal  property  as  shown  in  the  following  table  by 
region  and  State  have  been  approved : 

Numier  of  projects  by  division  and  State 

Region  5 : 

Colorado 2 

Iowa 5 

Kansas 10 

Minnesota 

Missouri 9 

Nebraska 3 

New  Mexico 4 

North  Dakota 1 

South  Dakota 1 

Utah 1 

Wyoming 

Region  6: 

Arkansas 6 

Louisiana 3 

Oklahoma 10 

Texas 24 

Region  7 : 

Arizona 8 

California 6 

Hawaii 

Nevada 1 

Region  8 : 

Alaska 

Idaho 3 

Montana — 

Oregon 1 

Washington 23 


Region  1: 

Connecticut 

Maine — 

Massachusetts — 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey — 

New  York 1 

Rhode  Island 2 

Vermont 1 

Region  2 : 

Delaware — 

District  of  Columbia — 

Maryland •"> 

North   Carolina 1 

Pennsylvania 3 

Virginia S 

West  Virginia — 

Region  3: 

Alabama 3 

Florida 1 

Georgia 10 

Mississippi 6 


South   Carolina 

Tejinessee 4 

Region  4: 

Illinois . 9 

Indiana 2 

Kentucky 7 

Michigan 19 

Ohio 7 

Wisconsin 


Total 211 
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In  addition,  applications  for  construction  on  Federal  property  by 
region  and  State  have  been  authorized  as  follows : 

Nuvitcr  of  projects  by  division  and  State 


Region  1 : 

Connecticut — 

Maine 

Massachusetts 1 

New    Hampshire — 

New  Jersey — 

New  York 

Rhode  Island — 

Vermont 

Region  2 : 

Delaware — 

District  of  Columbia 

Maryland 1 

North  Carolina 2 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 2 

West  Virginia . — 

Region  3: 

Alabama — 

Florida 3 

Georgia 1 

Mississippi — 

South  Carolina 8 

Tennessee 

Region  4 : 

Illinois 

Indiana , 

Kentucky 4 

Michigan 1 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected.- — About  85,000  children  will 
be  served  by  school  facilities  constructed  under  projects  of  local 
school  districts  already  approved  under  Public  Law  815.  The  facili- 
ties to  be  constructed  by  the  Federal  Government  on  Federal  prop- 
erty under  projects  already  approved  will  serve  about  21,000  children 
of  Federal  employees. 

(7)  Activity:  Promotion  of  advance  planning  of  non-Federal  public 
works.,  especially  schools  and  other  educational  facilities 
through  interest-free  cash  advances 
Method  of ' administration. — There  have  been  two  activities  under 
this  heading,  one  authorized  by  title  V  of  the  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion  Act  of  1944  and  the  second  authorized  under  Public  Law 
352,  Eighty-first  Congress.  Both  provided  substantially  the  same 
assistance  and  were  administered  in  the  same  manner.  Advances  of 
Federal  funds  were  made  directly  to  local  governmental  agencies  for 
the  planning  of  their  public  works,  such  amovmts  as  were  advanced 
being  repayable,  without  interest,  when  construction  of  the  public 
work  so  planned  was  undertaken.  Applications  were  submitted 
through  the  division  offices  (now  regional  offices)  of  Community 
Facilities  Service  and  initially  processed  as  to  eligibility  under  the 
act,  and  as  to  the  financial  ability  and  legal  authority  of  the  applicant 
to  construct  such  projects,  and  then  submitted  to  the  central  (Wash- 
ington) office  for  approval.    After  approval  of  a  project,  an  initial 


Region  5 : 

Colorado — -. 

Iowa . — 

Kansas — 

Minnesota ___ 

Missouri 

Nebraska — 

New  Mexico 3 

North  Dakota — 

South    Dakota 1 

Utah 3 

Wyoming 

Region  6 : 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 1 

Texas 3 

Region  7 : 

Arizona 2 

California 9 

Hawaii — 

Nevada 1 

Region  8 : 

Alaska — 

Idaho — 

Montana — 

Oregon — 

Washington 4 

Puerto  Rico 1 

Total 51 
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advance  of  funds,  as  specified  in  the  acts,  was  made  to  the  applicant 
to  initiate  planning  and  the  balance  of  the  advance  paid  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  plans  and  specifications.  Under  the  provisions  of  law  and 
regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto,  the  time  for  submitting  applica- 
tions has  expired.  This  program  covered  various  types  of  local  public 
works,  including  school  facilities. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Almost  all  types  of  educational 
facilities  were  eligible,  providing  the  applicant  for  planning  funds 
was  eligible  under  the  act.  The  types  of  facilities  planned  covered 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  as  well  as  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  program  extended  to  all  of  the 
48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States. 

Under  this  program  the  number  and  amount  of  applications  re- 
ceived and  the  number  and  amount  of  planning  advances  approved, 
as  of  August  31, 1951,  were  as  follows : 


Schools  and  other  educational  facilities 


Number 


Amount 


Applications  received 

Federal  plamiing  advances  approved. 


2,  589 
2,279 


$27,  786,  548 
20,  350,  617 


Nuniber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  projects  planned  with 
these  advances  have  provided  educational  facilities  for  all  groups  and 
races  of  the  citizenry  of  the  Nation.  Information  as  to  the  exact 
number  of  persons  aflfected  is  not  available. 

I.  Interstate  Commerce  Commiission 

(i)  Activity:  In-service  training  course  in  1950-51  administrative 
law — Interstate  Coynmerce  Act  and  related  acts 

Method  of  administration. — The  Bureau  of  Formal  Cases  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  directly  administers  this  training, 
with  the  approval  of  the  personnel  officer. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  is  generally  at  the 
level  of  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  course  is  conducted  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  only. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  course  is  exclusively  for 
a  varying  number  of  employees  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Ten  examiners  participated  in  the  1950-51  course  in  admin- 
istrative law. 

(^)  Activity:  In-service  training  course  for  Bureau  of  Traffic 
Examiners 

Method  of  administration. — The  Bureau  of  Traffic  directly  ad- 
ministers this  training,  with  the  approval  of  the  personnel  officer. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  training  is  generally  at  the 
level  of  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — ^The  course  is  conducted  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  only. 

Nmnber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  course  is  exclusively  for 
employees  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Within  the  last 
several  years  the  number  of  em])loyees  receiving  this  training  at  the 
same  time  has  varied  from  10  to  33. 
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m.  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 

(1)  Activity:  Apprentice  training  program 

Method  of  admiriistration. — The  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics  solely  administers  its  apprentice  training  progi'am. 
Skilled  XACA  tradesmen  under  the  direction  of  shop  superintendents 
supervise  the  apjjrentices.  The  programs  are  conducted  at  two  NACA 
laboratories  with  classroom  instruction  coordinated  by  laboratory 
training  oflScers. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  apprentice  training  is  generally 
at  the  level  of  postsecondary  education.  The  apprentices  are  selected 
by  regidar  civil-service  tests  and  are  generally  just  out  of  high  school, 
except  for  veterans.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  hours  per  year  are 
spent  in  classroom  work  and  in  some  trades,  because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  work,  the  training  has  been  extended  from  the  normal 
4  years  to  5.  . 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  apprentice  training  program  is 
conducted  at  the  Langley  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  located  at  Langley 
Field,  Va.,  and  the  Lewis  Flight  Propulsion  Laboratory,  located  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  XACA  laboratories  in  both  instances  are  lo- 
cated on  Federal  properties. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  apprentice  training 
program  is  for  the  benefit  of  XACA  civilian  employees.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1950  there  were  389  apprentices,  of  whom  about  300  were 
veterans. 

{2)  Activity:  Graduate  study  leave  program 

Method  of  adjninistration. — The  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics  gives  leave  of  absence  to  selected  employees  to  do  graduate 
study  or  research  of  primary  benefit  to  the  NACA  at  accredited  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  The  operating  costs  of  the  program  include 
only  the  normal  salaries  of  emplo^-ees  during  their  period  of  study 
leave.  Administrative  handling  of  the  program  includes  the  issuance 
of  official  regulations,  advising  employees,  and  reviewing  and  approv- 
ing proposals  for  granting  study  leave. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  program  utilizes  educational 
institutions  of  college  and  university  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — There  are  no  restrictions  affecting 
geographical  areas  in  the  administration  of  this  program.  Study  may 
be  performed  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  No  payments,  grants, 
or  contracts  are  made  by  the  NACA.  The  employee  must  bear  all 
costs  of  travel,  tuition,  subsistence,  and  other  related  expenses. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  the 
benefit  of  NACA  professional  and  scientific  personnel.  As  the  grad- 
uate study  leave  act  became  effective  late  in  the  fiscal  year  1950,  it  was 
possible  for  only  20  employees  to  take  summer-session  courses  during 
that  year.  The  restriction  on  use  of  the  sums  expended  by  the  NACA 
for  this  purpose  is  limited  to  $50,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

{3)  Activity:  Graduate  training  program 

Method  of  administration. — The  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics  provides  graduate  training  for  selected  employees  in 
cooperation  with  leading  universities  near  tlic  three  NACA  labora- 
tories. The  courses  are  offered  after  working  hours  or  during  evenings 
and  are  conducted  by  full-time  professors  of  the  universities  or  bv 
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NACA  scientists  who  are  authorities  in  their  fields.  The  NACA  scien- 
tists are  paid  by  the  universities  for  this  part-time  work.  Academic 
credit  toward  advanced  degrees  is  given  by  the  universities  for  these- 
courses. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  began  with  under- 
graduate courses,  but  is  now  predominately  of  graduate  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  graduate  training  is  carried  out  in 
universities  near  Langley  Field,  Va.,  Moffett  Field,  Calif.,  and  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  University  of 
Virginia,  Stanford  University,  and  Case  Institute  of  Technology.  The 
employees  pay  their  own  tuition  and  other  charges  at  these  institutions. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  NACA 
employees.  A  total  of  about  740  employees  at  all  laboratories  combined 
took  courses  during  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

[Jf.)   Activity :  University  research  program 

Method  of  adfninistration. — This  program  is  administered  through 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics with  certain  colleges  and  universities.  The  NACA  checks 
reports  from  these  institutions  from  time  to  time  to  preclude  duplica- 
tion of  effort  and  to  maintain  high  standards  of  performance. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  program  utilizes  only  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  is  concerned  only  with  education  at  that 
level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — These  contracts  are  awarded  only  to 
institutions  within  the  continental  United  States.  Payments  by  the 
NACA  under  contracts  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  were  as  follows  : 


California $80,771 

Florida 11.  500 

Georgia 4,  872 

Illinois 36,  810 

Indiana 74,  448 

Iowa 64,  216 

Maryland 32,  600 

Massachusetts 142,  566 

Michigan 60,  000 

Minnesota 1,  800 


New  Jersey $24,600 

New  York 89, 132 

Ohio 80,  200 

Pennsylvania 81,260 

Rhode  Island 19,  800 

Texas 12,  000 

Virginia 8, 450 

Washington 2,  860 


Total 777,  885 


Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — This  program  affects  an 
inestimable  number  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  veterans,  and 
other  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


n.  The  Panama    Canal 

Activity:  Operation  of  the  Canal  Zone  public  schools 

Method  of  administration. — The  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the 
Canal  Zone  administers  the  public  schools  of  the  Canal  Zone,  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Director  of  Civil  Affairs,  as  a  function 
of  the  Bureau  of  Civil  Affairs.  The  Director  of  Civil  Affairs  is 
responsible  to  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  work  of  the  schools  covers  the 
following  levels:  Kindergarten,  grades  1  through  12,  and  junior  col- 
lege. Besides  2  years  of  college  training  one  of  the  junior  colleges 
offers  apprentice  training  and  extension  courses  for  adults. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  activities  of  the  public  schools 
are  confined  to  the  Canal  Zone. 
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Number  and  types  of  persons  afjccted. — The  program  is  offered  for 
All  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  their  dependents,  regardless  of 
citizenship  or  employment.  Total  civilian  population  in  1950  was 
about  52,000.  Sej^arate  schools  are  operated  for  white  and  colored 
children.  Dependents  of  Armed  Forces  personnel  and  Federal  civil- 
ian emploj^ees  constitute  about  47  percent  of  the  white  school  enroll- 
ments. 

0.  Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Activity:  In-service  training  of  employees  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  in  the  hasic  principles  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  and 
Railroad  Unemployment  hisurajice  Acts  and  in  the  procedures 
governing  the  processing  of  claims  for  benefits  thereunder 

Method  of  administration. — The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  solely 
Administers  this  activity,  classes  being  conducted  by  experienced 
supervisory  employees  of  the  Board. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  difficulty  of  the  subject  matter 
studied,  the  educational  backgrounds  of  the  trainees  and  the  nature  of 
instruction  place  the  training  generally  at  the  level  of  postsecondary 
education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  training  is  given  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  at 
regional  offices  in  the  United  States. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Clerks,  claims  examiners, 
and  field  representatives  of  the  Board  numbering  845  received  bene- 
fits of  this  training  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

p.  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

{!)  Activity:  Loan  examiner  trainee  program 

Method  of  achninistration. — This  program  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Loan  Division  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  with 
the  cooperation  of  its  Personnel  Division  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. The  Loan  and  Personnel  Divisions  prepare  the  necessary 
outline  and  put  the  program  into  effect.  Training  committees  made 
up  of  qualified  personnel  are  establislied  with  the  responsibility  for 
effective  activation  and  administration  within  each  office. 

L^evels  of  edacation  concerned. — Trainees  are  encouraged  to  enroll 
in  courses  of  study  normally  given  only  by  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Usually  courses  needed  are  found  in  university  and  college 
night  schools  or  in  the  educational  program  offered  by  the  extension 
service  of  the  De])artment  of  Commerce  or  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking  Chapters,  enrollment  in  which  is  open  to  RFC  employees. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  program  is  carried  out  in  the 
Washington  office  and  various  locations  throughout  the  country  where 
field  offices  of  the  Corporation  are  establislied. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Approximately  74  em- 
ployees of  the  RFC  received  this  training  during  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

{2)  Activity :  Synthetic-ruhber  research'  operating  through  contracts 
loith  universities  and  colleges 
Method  of  culm inist ration. — The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion directly  administers  this  activity.  Periodic  conferences  are  held 
by  the  Cor))oration  with  all  the  I'eseairh  parti<'i))ants,  and  rejiorts  sub- 
mitted during  the  interim,  monthly,  or  more  frecjuently  describing 
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the  scientific  efforts  and  results,  are  discussed.  Kecommendations  and 
results  are  reviewed  by  the  Corporation  for  development  of  the  re- 
search program  for  the  succeeding  year. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  research  is  carried  out  by  col- 
leges and  universities,  under  contract. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
of  Federal  money  paid  to  the  universities  and  colleges  under  contract 
with  the  RFC  within  each  State  during  the  fiscal  year  1950 : 

Delaware  (University  of  Delaware) $14,000 

Illinois  (University  of  Chicago,  $111,000 ;  University  of  Illinois,  $89,000)  _  200,  000 

Maryland  (Johns  Hopkins  University) 7,000 

Massachusetts  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) 72,000 

Minnesota  (University  of  Minnesota) 88,000 

New    York    (Cornell    University,    $126,000;    University    of   Rochester, 

$1,000) 127, 000 

Ohio    (University   of  Akron,   $45,000;   Case  Institute   of   Technology, 

$103,000) 148,  000 

Total 656,000 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — An  undetermined  number 
of  persons  at  the  contracting  colleges  and  universities  are  engaged  in 
the  research  projects,  the  findings  from  which  indirectly  affect  the 
entire  national  citizenry. 

C.  Activities  of  the  Executi\'e  Office,  LEGISLATI^^  Establishme^jt, 
AND  District  of  Columbia 

1.    THE  EXECUTIVE   OFFICE   OF   THE   PRESIDENT 

a.  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

(1)  Activity:  Exchange  of  persons  program  with  Germa/ny^  carried 
on  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  State 

Method  of  administration. — The  Department  of  State  selects  Ger- 
man officials  to  be  brought  to  the  United  States  to  learn  the  ways  of 
democracy  in  order  that  they  may  spread  democratic  influence  in 
Germany  upon  their  return.  The  Department  arranges  and  pays  for 
the  travel  of  these  individuals  to  and  from  the  United  States.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  administers  their -program  of  instruction  in 
methods  of  public  administration  in  a  democratic  government. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1950  payments  to  recipient  trainees  for  travel 
expenses  were  paid  from  working  funds  transferred  from  appropria- 
tions for  government  in  the  occupied  areas  of  Germany. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  is  principally  one  of 
observation  and  study  at  the  higher  education  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — While  the  activity  principally  affects 
the  Allied  occupied  area  of  Germany  it  also  concerns  Western  Europe 
in  general. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Five  German  nationals  re- 
ceived training  under  the  program  during  the  fiscal  year  1950.  The 
number  of  persons  indirectly  affected  by  their  experiences  is  inesti- 
mable. 
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{£)  Activity:  Scientific  and  cultural  cooperation  and  exchange  pro- 
gram with  the  other  Ainerican  Republics 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  of  training  in  public 
administration  is  carried  out  directly  by  the  Bureau  of  tlie  Budget, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  State  and  with  the  govern- 
ments of  other  American  Republics.  Selected  trainees  from  abroad 
receive  payments  from  funds  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
from  the  Department  of  State.  A  trainee  may  have  part  of  his  ex- 
penses met  by  his  own  government,  depending  upon  the  t3'pe  of  award 
he  receives. 

Levels  of  education,  concerned. — The  Bureau's  program  is  princi- 
pally one  of  internship  at  the  higher  education  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Tlie  area  of  the  American  Republics. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Under  this  program  during 
the  fiscal  year  1950  ten  pei^ons  from  other  American  Republics  re- 
ceived long-range  intern  training  in  the  United  States.  In  addition 
more  than  20  officials  in  the  public  service  of  other  governments 
worked  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  short  periods.  The  Bureau 
also  extended  assistance  and  advice  on  a  spot  basis  to  about  300  officials 
of  American  Republics  and  other  goverimients,  and  specialized  inter- 
national agencies. 

{3)  Activity:  Training  under  the  technical  assistance  program  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administi^ation 

Method  of  administration. — In  conjunction  with  their  respective 
governments,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  selects  public 
officials  of  EGA  countries  to  observe  and  stud}^  American  public  ad- 
ministration under  this  program.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  admin- 
isters the  arrangements  for  training  of  these  officials  while  they  are 
in  the  United  States.  The  administrative  costs  are  paid  by  the  EGA 
through  transfer  of  funds  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  EGA 
pays  the  recipient  trainee  a  stipend  as  well  as  the  cost  of  travel,  books, 
university  courses,  and  medical  care. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  is  one  of  internship 
at  the  higher  education  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East. 

Numher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Twenty-three  officials  of 
foreign  countries  received  training  in  the  United  States  under  the 
program  during  the  fiscal  j^ear  1950.  The  number  of  persons  indirectly 
aflPected  cannot  be  estimated. 

6.  Central  Intelligence  Agency 

Activity:  Personnel  training 

Method  of  adnninistration. — Training  programs  for  personnel  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  are  administered  by  the  Director  of 
Training,  who  reports  directly  to  the  Director  of  the  Agency.  The 
programs  are  conducted  within  the  Agency,  through  contract  with 
institutions  outside  the  Agency,  and  by  subsidizing  personnel  for 
special  language  and  area  study  at  recognized  institutions  in  the 
United  States. 
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Levels  of  education  concerned. — Arrangements  with  outside  insti- 
tutions for  area  and  language  study  are  almost  entirely  for  courses 
at  the  college-graduate  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Individual  trainees  are  sent  to  recog- 
nized institutions  throughout  the  United  States.  For  security  reasons, 
information  concerning  the  location  of  these  institutions  and  Fed- 
eral pavment  to  them  is  withheld  from  publication. 

Nwnber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Training  programs  of  the 
Agency  are  for  the  benefit  of  its  personnel  in  specialized  fields.  In- 
formation concerning  the  number  of  persons  receiving  training  is 
withheld  from  publication  for  security  reasons. 

c.  National  Security  Resources  Board 

Activity:  Research  program  in  resources  moMlization  planning.,  car- 
ried out  at  certain  universities 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  carried  out  by  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  under  contract  with  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board. 

Levels  of  education  conceimed. — The  program  is  directly  concerned 
only  with  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — During  the  fiscal  year  1950  the  Board 
negotiated  contracts  with  universities  in  four  States  involving  the 
following  payments  to  these  institutions,  by  States : 

Massachusetts  (Harvard  University) $20,494 

Micliigan    (University  of  Michigan) 30,000 

New  York    (Syracuse 'University) 30,000 

Ohio  (Ohio  State  University) 20,000 

Total 100,494 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Varying  numbers  of  persons 
on  the  research  staffs  of  the  several  universities  are  employed  on  the 
projects. 

2.    THE    LEGISLATIVE   ESTABLISHMENT 

a.  Library  of  Congress 

{!)  Activity:  Administration  of  the  general  activities  of  the  Lihrary 
of  Congress  {operation  of  the  Lihrary  proper) 

Method  of  administration. — The  direction  of  the  Libraiy  is  vested 
in  the  Librarian,  who  is  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Librarian  from  time  to  time 
issues  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  institution.  His  imme- 
diate administrative  staff  consists  of  the  Chief  Assistant  Librarian, 
the  Assistant  Librarian,  the  Deputy  Chief  Assistant  Librarian,  and 
the  director  of  the  principal  departments  into  which  the  Library  is 
organized. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — -The  general  services  of  the  Library 
proper  relate  to  all  levels  of  education,  but  are  principally  concerned 
with  postgraduate  research. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  activities  affect  not  only  the 
whole  United  States,  but  also  other  areas  throughout  the  world. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Although  first  fulfilling  its 
duty  <o  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Library  makes  avail- 
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able  certain  services  to  the  entire  national  citizenry.  Over  a  million 
persons  annally  receive  direct  services.  The  total  number  of  persons 
benefiting  from  the  activities  of  the  Library  cannot  be  estimated. 

(2)  Activity:  Development  and  m-ainte nance  of  a  National  Union 
Catalog 

Method  of  administration. — The  National  Union  Catalog  of  im- 
portant books  in  the  major  American  libraries  is  maintained  by  a 
separate  division  of  the  Librar}^  of  Congress  supported  by  congres- 
sional appropriations.  This  division,  headed  by  a  chief,  operates 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Processing  Department. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  maintenance  of  the  National 
Union  Catalog  subserves  all  levels  of  education,  but  the  catalog  is 
princijDally  used  by  persons  engaged  in  advanced  research. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  activity  affects  chiefly  the  United 
States,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  Canada. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Principally  an  indefinite 
number  of  American  citizens.  About  100,000  searches  for  location 
of  research  materials  were  made  during  the  year  1950. 

{3)  Activity:  Development  and  servicing  hy  the  law  library  of  a 
co7nparative  collection  of  laws  and  legal  materials 

Method  of  adnmiistration. — This  activity  is  administered  by  the 
law  librarian  under  policy  directives  of  the  Librarian  of  Congi-ess. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  activity  is  principally  con- 
cerned with  legal  education  at  postgraduate  level. 

Geographical  a.reas  affected. — Principally  the  United  States. 

Nmnber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Personnel  of  the  United 
States  Government,  students  and  faculties  of  American  law  schools 
and  universities,  and  interested  members  of  the  bar  and  of  the  public. 

(4)  Activity:  Distribution  of  printed  catalog  cards  and  Library  of 
Congress  technical  publications 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  administered  under 
the  direction  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  through  the  Director  of 
the  Processing  Department  of  the  Library.  A  number  of  American 
libraries  cooperate  in  supplying  cop}^  for  the  publication  of  printed 
catalog  cards.  Besides  these  cards  the  Library  of  Congress  sells 
«opies  of  its  "processed"  technical  publications,  its  printed  publica- 
tions being  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Levels  of  edncation.  concerned. — All  levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Mainly  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
but  cards  and  publications  are  sold  and  distributed  to  libraries  and 
individuals  throughout  the  world. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Over  22,000,000  cards  were 
sold  or  distributed  to  more  than  8,500  libraries  and  individuals  during 
the  fiscal  year  1950. 

{5)   Activity:  Provision  of  books  for  the  adult  blind 

Method  of  administration. — The  Federal  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose is  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 
Braille  and  Moon  type  books  and  "talking  books"  (sound  reproduc- 
tion records)  are  purchased  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  made 
available  for  loan  through  regional  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 
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Levels  of  education  concerned. — Secondary  and  higher  education. 
Books  are  not  lent  to  persons  under  16  years  of  age. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  United  States,  its  Territories  and 
insular  possessions. 

Nurriber  and  types  of  persons  affected. — About  40,000  of  an  esti- 
mated 230,000  blind  persons  in  the  United  States. 

6.  United  States  Botanic  Gai'den 

Activity:  Development  and  maintenance  of  a  hotunic  garden  and  dis- 
semination of  related  information 

Method  of  administration. — The  United  States  Botanic  Garden  is 
administered  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library,  with  a  regular  appropriation  provided  by  Congress.  The 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  has  served  as  Acting  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  since  July  3,  1934. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — While  the  educational  services  of 
the  institution  are  available  to  the  public,  they  are  principally  utilized 
by  students,  botanists,  and  floriculturists  at  the  level  of  higher  or  post- 
graduate education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Principally  the  United  States. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  a'ffected. — About  250.000  persons,  in- 
cluding a  large  percentage  of  students,  annually  visit  the  Garden  to 
view  or  study  the  botanical  collections.  The  staff  annually  advises 
about  20,000  persons  concerning  some  phase  of  botany  or  floriculture. 

c.  United  States  Government  Printing  Office 

(7)   Activity:  Apprentice  training  and  development  program 

Method  of  administration. — This  activity  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Division  of  Personnel  of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  operates  generally  at 
or  beyond  the  level  of  secondary  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Apprentices  selected  from  through- 
out the  Nation  are  trained  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — About  200  apprentices  are 
in  training  at  a  time. 

{2)  Activity:  Program  for  the  cataloging.,  indexing.,  and  distHhu-^ 
tion  of  public  documents 

Method  of  admim  strati  on. — This  activity  is  administered  directly 
by  the  Division  of  Public  Documents  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  who 
is  responsible  to  the  Public  Printer. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — All  levels  of  education  are  sub- 
served by  this  activity. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Principally  the  United  States  as  a 
whole. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  services  of  the  Division 
of  Public  Documents  are  available  to  the  entire  national  citizenry. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1950  the  Division  filled  about  1,800,000  publica- 
tion orders  by  mail  and  over  the  counter,  and  answered  about  769,000 
letters  and  15,000  telegrams  of  inquiry  concerning  public  documents 
and  information  contained  in  them. 
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3.    DISTRICT  OF  COLUIVIBI A 
a.  Board  of  Education 

Activity:  Operation  of  the  public  school  system  and  other  educational 
institutions  under  the  Board  of  Education 

Method  of  administration. — The  public  schools  and  other  public 
educational  institutions  of  the  District  of  Columbia  operate  under  a 
Board  of  Education  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  United  States 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  they  are  administered  by  a 
Superintendent  of  Schools  appointed  by  this  Board.  The  Board  of 
Education  establishes  the  policies  and  rules  and  regulations  to  govern 
the  schools,  which  are  supported  by  funds  appropriated  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  Congress.  These  funds  are  derived  in  part  by  con- 
trioutions  from  the  Federal  Government  and  in  part  from  the  taxes 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Board  of  Education  presents  the 
budget  estimates  for  the  schools  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  who  in  turn  include  them  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
total  budget.  As  a  part  of  the  regular  public  school  system  the  Board 
of  Education  operates  a  program  of  vocational  education  at  the  senior 
high-school  level.  The  Board  also  administers  the  Wilson  and  Miner 
Teachers'  Training  Colleges,  a  veterans'  high-school  center,  and  the 
Capitol  Page  School  for  pages  of  the  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  District  of  Columbia  school 
system  consists  of  elementary  schools,  including  kindergarten  through 
six  gi'ades,  junior  high  schools,  vocational  high  schools,  senior  high 
schools,  and  teachers'  colleges. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  school  system  operates  only  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  public  schools  and  other 
public  educational  institutions  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  op- 
erated for  the  benefit  of  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  regular  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  students  in  teachers'  colleges,  veterans,  and  Capitol  pages 
attending  day  and  evening  schools  at  anv  one  time  during  the  fisp^l 
year  1950  was  about  103,000. 

&.  Board  of  Public  Welfare 

Activity:  School  program  for  children  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare 

Method  of  administration. — This  program  is  administered  by  the 
Board  of  Welfare  under  the  over-all  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  educational  activities  are  at 
the  elementary  and  junior  high-school  level. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  work  is  carried  out  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  excepting  that  of  the  District  Training  School, 
which  is  located  at  Laurel,  Md. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  educational  provisions 
are  for  the  benefit  of  the  wards  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  who 
are  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Included  are  dependent, 
delinquent,  and  feeble-minded  children,  numbering  altogether  about 
625  annually. 
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c.  Department  of  Corrections 

Activity:  Academic^  vocational^  and  social  education  programs  of  the 
Reformatory  Division 

Method  of  administration. — The  educational  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections  is  administered  by  the  Reformatory  Division. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  program  includes  formal  ele- 
mentary education  and  correspondence  and  "social  education"  courses 
at  the  level  of  secondary  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  activity  is  carried'  out  on  Fed- 
eral property  located  in  and  near  AVashington,  D.  C. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  for  re- 
formatory inmates  convicted  of  felonies  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  About  400  imnates  are  affected 
annually. 

d.  Fire  Department 

Activity:  Operation  of  the  Pumnp  School  and  Instruction  Division 

Method  of  administration. — The  Pump  School  and  Instruction 
Division  provide  in-service  training  for  personnel  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment. The  Chief  Instructor,  under  supervision  of  the  Chief  Engi- 
neer, is  in  charge  of  the  instruction  of  personnel  under  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  Chief  Engineer. 

Levels  of  education  conceited. — The  specialized  training  at  the  In- 
struction Division  is  generally  at  the  level  of  secondary  education. 
Pump  school  instruction  is  principally  at  the  level  of  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  training  is  given  to  members  of 
the  Fire  Department  who  are  responsible  for  the  fire  protection  of 
life  and  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  a  degree  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — This  activity  provides  in- 
service  training  of  departmental  personnel  of  whom  about  125  receive 
training  annually. 

0.  Health  Department 

(1)  Activity:  Health  education  of  professional  personnel  outside  of 
the  Health  Department 

Method  of  administration. — All  bureaus  of  the  Health  Department 
administer  their  respective  programs  for  the  health  education  of  pro- 
fessional personnel  outside  of  the  Department.  The  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Education  provides  consultation  in  methodology,  materials, 
and  media  which  will  most  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the  profes- 
sional personnel  to  be  reached. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  program  is  for  professional 
personnel  of  the  medical  and  health  professions  and  consists  prin- 
cipally of  activities  within  the  range  of  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  activities  are  confined  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  surrounding  metropolitan  areas.  The  rest 
of  the  United  States  is  affected  to  some  extent. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — Approximately  2,000  phy- 
sicians, 800  dentists,  1,100  jjharmacists,  250  laboratory  technicians, 
6,000  nurses,  5,000  teachers,  175  dental  hygienists,  and  1,000  other 
persons  in  related  health  professions,  making  a  total  of  roughly  16,500 
persons,  are  affected  by  this  program  annually. 

(^)  Activity:  Health  education  of  the  general  public 

Method  of  administration. — The  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Educa- 
iion  in  conjunction  with  16  other  bureaus  of  the  Health  Department 
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administers  this  program  which  is  carried  out  through  consultant 
services,  information  services  to  newspapers,  radio  and  television 
stations,  library  services,  health  lectures,  exhibits,  displays,  publica- 
tions, and  other  mass  education  media. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — This  program  deals  with  all  levels 
of  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — The  activities  are  confined  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  although  the  rest  of  the  United  States  is  affected 
to  some  extent. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  activity  program  of 
this  Bureau  is  designed  to  benefit  the  whole  citizenry  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Bureau  makes  available  materials  and  information  for 
establishments  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  Federal  civilian  employees 
through  specific  requests.  It  is  estimated  that  over  500,000  people  were 
reached  through  various  activities  of  this  Bureau  during  the  fiscal 
year  1950. 

{3)  Activity:  Health  instruction  of  clinic  and  hospital  patients 

Method  of  administration. — Through  interviews  and  consultation 
with  individual  patients  general  health  information  is  given  by  public 
health  nurses,  medical  social  workers,  nutritionists,  inspectors,  and 
other  staff  members  of  the  Health  Department.  Visual  aids  and  mo- 
tion pictures  are  used  throughout  the  clinics  and  hospitals  for  patient 
education. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — Clinic  and  hospital  patients,  for 
whom  this  activity  program  is  conducted,  range  from  infants  to  adults. 
The  program  is  concerned  with  education  at  all  levels. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Most  of  the  clinics  are  in  the  central- 
ized, congested  area  of  Washington,  D.  C.  A  few  of  the  others  at 
which  this  program  is  carried  out  are  in  the  outlying  sections  of  the 
city. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  program  is  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  socio-economic  and  indigent  groups  of  the 
population  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(4)  Activity:  In-service  training  of  personnel  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment 

Method  of  administration. — Each  bureau  of  the  Health  Department 
and  the  hospitals  administers  an  in-service  training  program  in  its 
respective  functions.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Education  also 
conducts  a  general  program  for  all  personnel  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment to  orient  each  bureau's  work  into  the  over-all  service  rendered 
by  the  Department, 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  in-service  training  programs 
are  primarily  concerned  with  professional  and  technical  training  at 
the  levels  of  secondary  and  higher  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  program  is  limited  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  the  rest  of  the  United  States  is  to  some  extent  affected. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — xVpproximately  2,600  per- 
sons receive  training  under  the  various  in-service  programs  each  j^ear. 

(5)  Activity :  Programs  of  special  emphasis  involving  health  educa- 
tion activities  in  schools  and  for  organized  cornmunity  groups 

Method  of  administration. — Activity  programs  of  special  emphasis 
are  administered  by  specialists  of  the  Health  Department  in  various 
subject  matter  fields,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
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Education,  to  demonstrate  through  direct  instruction  and  by  various 
media  of  mass  education,  the  methods  and  materials  currently  used  in 
health  education. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  demonstrations  are  conducted 
at  all  educational  levels,  before  elementary  school,  secondary  school, 
college,  and  adult  community  groups. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — This  program  is  limited  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  the  rest  of  the  United  States  is  to  some  extent 
affected. 

Nwmher  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  dental  hygienists  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dental  Services  reach  approximately  100,000  children  in 
schools  for  direct  instruction.  Public  Health  nurses  and  other  profes- 
sional staff  members  go  directly  into  classrooms  to  demonstrate  ap- 
proved methods  and  materials  dealing  with  personal  and  community 
hygiene  and  public  health  problems  upon  request,  reaching  a  large  but 
indeterminable  number  of  the  school  population  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  each  year. 

{6)  Activity:  Special  professional  nurse  training  offered  hy  the 
Capital  City  School  of  Nursing 

Method  of  administration. — An  assistant  director  of  nursing  at 
Gallinger  Municipal  Hospital  is  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  nurse 
training  course  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  director  of  nurs- 
ing, and  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital. 

Levels  of  education  concerned- — This  is  primarily  a  college-level 
activity,  since  graduation  from  high  school  is  a  prerequisite.  The 
course  covers  a  period  of  3  years,  leading  to  an  R.  N.  degree. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — Students  are  accepted  from  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  The  training  is  given  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — In  1950,  there  were  72  stu- 
dents registered  in  the  Capital  City  School  of  Nursing. 

/.  Metropolitan  Police  Department 

Activity :  Operation  of  a  police  school  for  new  recruits  and  the  Wash- 
ington Police  Academy  for  experienced  policemen 

Method  of  admh\i  strati  on. — The  Washington  Police  Department 
Training  School  and  the  Washington  Police  Academy  are  functions 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  are  administered  by  the  Department.  The  instructors  are  all  offi- 
cials of  the  Department. 

Levels  of  education  concerned. — The  instruction  is  principally  at 
the  level  of  secondary  and  postsecondary  education. 

Geographical  areas  affected. — These  training  activities  are  confined 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Number  and  types  of  persons  affected. — The  schools  are  solely  for 
personnel  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  except  that  occasionally  in  the  past  permission  has  been 
given  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  attend  the  classes.  These 
members  have  been  attached  to  the  Armed  Service  Police  Detachment 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1950,  about  450  men  in  the  training  school 
and  34  in  the  Police  Academy  received  training  in  the  Department. 
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514,  515,  532,  553. 
Classroom  instruction.     {See  Instruction.) 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 243,  256-257,  478 

Coast  Guard  144,  157-158,  160-162,  165,  167,  252,  253,  373 

Coast  Guard  Academv 364,  367,  382,  406 

Coast  Guard,  schools  Vun  by  the 144,  157-158,  159,  160-161 

Colleges  and/or  universities 4, 

7-8,  14,  20,  24-26,  28,  30-33,  35-37,  39,  55,  61,  63,  71,  73,  78,  80, 
81,  94,  97,  100,  102,  104,  107,  124,  133,  134,  139,  142,  143,  144,  146, 
147,  149,  150,  151,  152,  155,  157,  158,  163,  164,  165,  166,  169,  172, 
175,  180,  181,  187,  188,  195,  198,  202,  209,  210,  214,  218,  221,  223, 
224,  230,  231,  233,  235,  237,  238,  242,  243,  245,  247,  248,  255,  256, 
258,  267,  268,  269,  271,  272,  273,  274,  275,  276,  277,  278,  280,  281, 
283.  287,  291,  292,  311,  312,  313,  317,  319,  320,  321,  323,  327,  329, 
330,  331,  332,  334,  341,  342,  348,  356,  357,  358,  359,  361,  363,  370, 
374,  377,  380,  381,  382,  385,  394,  395,  397,  398,  399,  405,  424,  437, 
438,  439,  443,  451,  455,  457,  460,  463,  466,  471,  473,  479,  488,  489, 
499,  503,  527,  529,  534,  535,  536,  537,  539,  543,  544,  545,  546,  548, 
549. 
Colleges,  land-grant.      (See  Land  grant  colleges  and/or  universities.) 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf 140,  273,  275,  383,  490 

Columbia  University 155,  156,  245 

Commerce,  Department  of.     {See  Department  of  Commerce.) 

Commissioner  of  Education 9, 

56-60,  63-64,  82-83,  91,  93-94,  106,  136,  140,  272,  280,  281 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 11,  15,  18,  21,  74 

Committee  on  Intergovernmental  Fiscal  Relations 70»-83 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 15,  16,  18,  20-21,  23,  52 

Committee  on  Planning  for  Education 70,  83 

Communism 124 

Community  colleges ^ 25,  90,  127 

Congress 3, 

5,  7-16,  18-22,  25,  27,  35-37,  39-40,  44-46,  56-61,  63-65,  69, 
74-76,  81,  83,  90,  94,  97,  107,  109,  111,  119,  123-124,  126-128, 
133,  172.  174,  269,  341,  353,  354,  355,  356,  361. 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 72,  98,  99,  100 

Constitution,  Federal 4,  25-27,  139 

Construction  {see  also  School  construction) 3, 

7,  16-17,  19-20,  25,  40,  43-44,  51-53,  60,  63,  73-74,  77,  90-91, 
93,  97,  99,  102,  109,  124,  126. 

Contracts 14, 

26,  143,  153,  155,  175,  177,  188,  195,  197,  198,  199,  201,  209,  211, 
223,  230,  233,  238,  242,  243,  244,  255,  256,  267,  269,  279-301, 
302,  303,  312,  323,  328,  329,  331,  334,  355,  356,  358,  359,  360, 
361,  362,  363,  367,  372,  373,  374,  401,  403,  410,  414,  426,  433, 
435,  444,  455,  4.56,  458,  459,  462,  467,  471,  473,  477,  480,  484, 
486,  488,  489,  494,  498,  522,  523,  525,  526,  537,  538,  540,  543, 
544,  545,  546. 

Control 26, 

74,  81,  84,  86,  88,  91,  93,  95,  101,  103,  104,  106-107,  109,  112-113, 
116,  119.  121,  127-128,  354,  359,  360. 
Cooperative  extension  service.     {See  Extension  Service.) 

Cornell  University . 156,  245 

Correctional  institutions 204-205,  344 

Corrections,  Department  of.  District  of  Columbia 342,  344 
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Correspondence  course (s) ^ 29- 

32,  37,  144,  158,  160,  164,  1^5,  166,  175,  180,  185,  191,  200,  201, 
205,  207,  225,  236,  243,  253-254,  307,  319,  344,  437,  476. 

Crime 360,  361 

Criticisms 69-71,  75,  80,  83,  85 

Curricula 166, 

167,  176,  177,  200,  202,  206,  210,  217,  223,  241,  253,  254,  267, 
274,  276,  277,  286,  292,  306,  311,  315,  327,  328,  344,  345,  346,  349 

Deaf,  education  for  the 275,  309 

Defense.     (See  National  defense.) 

Defense,  Department  of.     (See  Department  of  Defense.) 

Degrees 161, 

164,  171,   172,  197,  200,  217,  250,  251,  255,  270,  275,  284,  288, 

328,  346,  349,  415,  445. 
Democracy  (ies) xxv, 

6,    42-43,    62,    78-79,    87,    93,    99,    100,    108,    116-117,  119-120, 

177,  261,  262-263,  332-333. 

Democratic  Party 18,  72,  95-96 

Demonstration  programs 225,  234,  238,  303 

Demonstration  services 506 

Dental  schools 510 

Dentistry 283,  348 

Department  of  Agriculture 23, 

37,  45,  114,  118,  142-143,  148,  223-224,  301,  331,  338,  368,  371, 
372,  379,  381,  384,  390,  392,  399,  455,  466,  492. 

Department  of  Agriculture  Graduate  School 364,  395,  464 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 5, 

32,  141,  142,  148,  165,  167,  168,  172,  195-203,  287,  297,  312,  368, 

380,  434,  437. 
Department  of  the  Armv 4, 

6,  12,  29,  46-47,  58,  141-142,  147,  148,  163-179,  184,  203,  238, 

246,  255,  263,  287,  310,  318,  333,  341,  367,  369,  370,  375,  382,  408, 

409,  411,  416,  417. 
Department  of  Commerce 143, 

148,  167,  242-259,  261,  312,  368,  371,  374,  375,  383,  388,  392, 

394,  471. 

Department  of  Defense 141, 

142,  147,  149,  163-203,  177,  244,  256,  274,  334,  365,  393,    507 

Department  of  Education 7,  56-57,  76,  82,  118 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Security 101,  109 

Department  of  Health,  Welfare  and  Education 83,  100 

Department  of  the  Interior 8, 

35,  56-58,   143,   148,   181,  208-222,  358,  371,  375,  382,  389,  392, 

396   432   443   454. 
Department  of  Justice__'__._'____l___   143,  148,  203-278,  360,  368,  370,  387,  440 
Depart'ment  of  Labor 18, 

39,  73,  95,  100,  113-114,  144,  148,  259-265,  326,  368,  370,  372, 

375,  379,  381,  383,  480,  482,  483. 
Department  of  the  Navy 141, 

142,  148,  165,  166,  167,  168,  180-195,  203,  255,  269,  277,  287,  297, 
310,  367,  370,  377,  379,  380,  382,  396,  418,  421,  433,  493. 

Department  of  State 103, 

143,  146,  148,  149,  151,  152,  153,  167,  216,  219,  238,  256,  261,  262, 
263,  264,  279,  285,  307,  311,  315,  318,  322,  323,  324,  332,  333,  334, 
338,  362,  365,  367,  369,  370,  373,  374,  375,  381,  384,  388,  391,  392, 
394,  397,  398,  399,  400,  401,  402,  403,  413,  496,  546,  547. 

Department  of  the  Treasury 28, 

38,  144,  148,  157-163,  167,  341,  364,  367,  369,  377,  378,  388,  390, 
394,  405. 

Dependents 1 42, 

168,  169,  180,  181,  182,  188,  189,  190,  191,  192,  194,  195,  197,  201, 
209,  215,  216,  271,  306,  309,  342,  343,  410,  419,  426,  428,  429,  430, 
432,  437,  438,  448,  449,  452,  489. 

Disabled  persons 5,  18,  21-22,  38,  41,  115 

Displaced  Persons  Commission 145,  311,  312,  313-314,  532 

District  of  Columbia 5, 

34,  57,  147,  148,  160,  162,  282,  332,  341-349,  369,  378,  380,  384^ 

385,  408,  494,  500,  551. 
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Economic  Cooperation  Administration 145,  146,  153,  216,  238,  257,  260, 

263,  274,  285,  311,  312,  315-317,  318,  332,  363,  380,  381,  532,  547 

Education   (see  a/so  Educational  activities) xxv, 

XXVI,  XXVII,  3,  4,  6,  8-11,  18-19,  24-25,  27-30,  33-35,  37,  41, 
43,  45,   47-50,    56-60,   64-65,   69-71,   73-86,   89,    94-101,    105, 

135,  139,  140,  141,  144,  146,  149,  150,  153,  178,  186,  187,  196, 
197,  198,  204,  217,  243,  272,  273,  277,  278,  282,  288,  295,  305, 
311,  321,  335,  341. 

Education,  Board  of.  District  of  Columbia 341,  342-343,  345 

Education  Reference  Service 73 

Educational  activities   (see  also  Activities;  Education) 133, 

136,  139,  140,  141,  143,  145,  147,  151,  157,  164,  165,  178,  180,  198, 
208,  209,  213,  219,  223,  225,  238,  240,  241,  243,  255,  259,  261,  262, 
272,  273,  275,  281,  295,  302,  305,  310,  311,  312,  335,  338,  341,  346, 
347,  353,  354,  355,  361,  362,  363,  364,  367,  369,  371,  372,  374,  377, 
381,  390,  393,  504. 

Educational  deficiency(ies) 6,  46,  49,  74,  79 

Educational  exchanges 363, 

365,  369,  373,  374,  375,  381,  385,  388,  391,  392,  396,  397,  399,  402 

Educational  facilities 209,  212,  215,  217,  220,  272,  281,  305,  325 

Educational  institutions  (see  also  Colleges;  Universities) 135, 

139,  142,  164,  165,  166,  167,  172,  173,  174,  175,  179,  180,  190,  195, 
197,  198,  199,  200,  202,  203,  207,  209,  216,  217,  219,  223,  224,  229, 
236,  241,  242,  243,  244,  256,  257,  258-259,  267,  269,  272,  273,  274, 
277,  280,  281,  285,  286,  289,  291,  300,  301,  303,  304,  305,  306,  307,. 
309,  311,  312,  321,  322,  323,  328,  331,  335,  341,  342. 

Educational  issues xxv,  xxvi,  xxviii,  iii,  ix,  x,  xil,--  3,  9-10,  24,  46,  353,  363 

Educational  leave 275,  293,  294,  327,  515 

Educational  loads 6,  48 

Educational  materials 248,  286,  297,  301,  304,  314,  315,  316,  321,  345 

Educational  methods 274,  278,  301,  303,  304 

Educational  opportunit v  (ies) 7, 

11-12,  48-49,  70,  77-78,  80,  82-85,  87-88,  90-91,  96,  98-99,  105, 
107-108,  112-113,  115-118,  122-123,  125-126,  168,  176,  178,  185, 
191,  280. 

Educational  Policies  Commission xxvii,  71,  84,  88,  101 

Educational  program (s) xxv, 

XXVI,  XXVIII,  III,  4-6,  8-11,  23,  26-28,  31-32,  34-35,  41,  47,  59- 
65,  133,  134,  135,  139,  140,  141,  143,  144,  145,  148,  149,  165,  167, 
168,  169,  176,  196,  200,  207,  209,  211,  223,  225,  235,  240,  242,  249, 
250,  254,  259,  260,  262-264,  267,  272,  273,  287,  294,  301,  303,  305, 
307,  309,  310,  311,  314,  319-320,  332,  346. 

Educational  services 156, 

175,  186,  200,  216,  225,  236,  262,  277,  279,  304,  307,  315,  335 

Educators  (see  aZso  Instructors) 164,  175,  178 

Electronics 163,  177,  199,  202 

Elementarv  and/or  secondarv  education 3, 

8,  9,  11,  12,  22,  35,  39,  49,  50,  51,  60,  61,  72,  74,  77,  79,  81-83,  90, 
91,  93,  107,  123,  124,  126,  128,  134,  139,  143,  144,  157,  158,  162, 
164,  165,  168,  176,  182,  188,  189,  192,  197,  201,  202,  209,  211, 
238,  248,  268,  271,  275,  278,  284,  320,  330,  342,  359,  363,  377, 
378,  379,  380,  384,  385,  403,  405,  406,  407,  408,  410,  411,  416, 
420,  422,  426,  427,  429,  431,  432,  436,  437,  438,  440,  442,  443, 
448,  456,  459,  463,  481,  488,  490,  493,  494,  496,  498,  499,  503, 
513,  521,  524,  525,  527,  533,  535,  536,  539,  550,  553,  554. 

Employees  (see  also  Personnel) 134, 

135,  143,  144,  145,  151,  156,  159,  160,  177,  ISO,  181,  209,  212, 
213,  216,  220,  223,  238,  242,  243,  255,  258,  264,  267,  268,  271, 
274,  275-276,  301,  304,  311,  318-319,  328,  330,  340. 

Emploj-ment  Security,  Bureau  of 259,  262,  264 

Engineering 161, 

162,  163,  164,  171,  172,  174,  177,  185,  188,  190,  193,  208,  216, 
219,  245,  248,  270,  276,  311,  327,  328. 

Enrollment(s) 7,  48-50,  52,  54-55,  59,  73-74,  91,  112,  123-126 

Ethnologv,   Bureau  of  American.     (See  Bureau  of  American  Ethnologv.) 
Evening  courses 329-330,  331 
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Examinations 200,  245,  250,  315,  326 

Exchange  programs 62, 

88,  89,  105,  107,  145,  148,  149,  150,  151,  152,  153,  181,  188,  194, 
202,  203,  218,  219,  237,  249,  278,  279,  311,  318,  324,  332,  333. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 146,  148,  332-334 

Executives,  training  of 204,  206,  208,  221,  312 

Expenditure (s) 6,  7,  49-61,  54-56,  62,  78,  81,  123 

Experiment  Stations,  Office  of 223,  225,  236-237 

Extension  service  (s) 17, 

36,  100,  108,  110,  142,  164,  170,  171,  214,  223,  225,  226,  227,  228, 
234,  237,  240,  241,  331,  371,  381,  383,  390,  457,  460,  461,  462,  470. 

Facility  (ies) 9, 

32,  35,  40,  44,  53,  55,  62,  93,  98-99,  109,  115,  118,  123,  125,  126 

Facultv(ies) 54-55,  118 

Farm  Credit  Administration 223,  225,  234-235 

Farmers 12,  93,  95,  104 

Federal  aid 3,  9, 

11-12,  14-17,  19,  22,  25,  28,  35,  43-44,  51,  59,  60,  70-71,  73, 
76-77,  81,  84-85,  87,  90-91,  95-102,  104,  107,  109-114,  116, 
118-121,  123-124,  127-128,  359,  360,  361,  380,  501. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 205-206,  268,  380,  382,  389,  441 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  National  Academy 364,  368,  441,  442 

Federal  Communications  Commission 145,  255,  311,  318,  375,  534 

Federal  control.     (See  Control.) 

Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 72,  116 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 145,  311,  318-319,  534 

Federal  Government xxvi, 

xxvii,  4-6,  10-12,  14,16,  21-22,  25-27,  34-35,  38,  42,  45,  54-56, 
64,  69-71,  74-82,  84,  86-92,  93,  95,  97,  101,  103-107,  108,  110, 
112,  114,  115,  117,  118,  121,  123,  126-129. 

Federallv  affected  areas_ 9,  44,  63 

Federal  Meditation  and  Conciliation  Service 145,  311,  318-320 

Federal  propertyfies) 22,  63,  70,  73-74,  81-82,  93,  125-126,  387,  388 

Federal  Reserve  System 146,  312,  320 

Federal  Security  Agency 7, 

14,  16,  38-39,  45,  58,  60,  64,  127,  140-141,  148,  272-295,  321-322, 
348,  368,  372,  383,  399,  490. 

Federal-State  Cooperation 362,  369,  371,  372,  432,  451,  457,  469,  494 

Fellowship  (s) 3, 

9,  14-15,  74,  79-80,  121,  123,  125,  140,  143,  144,  184,  217,  255, 
267,  268-269,  273,  274.  285,  287,  288,  289,  318,  355,  359,  368,  370, 
382,  383,  389,  392,  395,  398,  445,  450,  485,  497,  508. 

Films,  Government 155,  178,  209,  214,  277,  279,  292,  311,  312,  314 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service -^   208,  217-219 

Food  and  Drug  Administration.. 145,  274,  275-276,  368,  490 

Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Office  of 223,  225,  237-238 

Foreign  countries  (see  also  Germanv  and  Japan) 153, 

217,  257,  307,  311,  312,  316,  333,  337,  402,  407,  411,  437,  441,  446, 
471,  472,  490,  491,  518,  519,  526,  547. 

Foreign  governments 362,  363,  367,  374,  375,  450,  478,  533 

Foreign  nationals 1 53, 

178,  218,  219,  223,  225,  237,  242,  243,  246-247,  249,  251,  256,  257' 
259,  260,  261,  264,  285,  288,  318.  333,  365,  370,  375,  378,  383,  388, 
390,  392,  393,  395,  396,  397,  438,  453,  465,  474,  478,  481,  483, 
534   539   540. 

Foreign  pohcv ' '----'- '- 153,  149,  167,  203 

Foreign  Servfce 143,  149,  152,  156,  161,  334 

Foreign  Service  Institute 143, 

149,  151,  156,  315,  316,  364,  367,  373,  378,  381,  388,  395,  403,  532 

Forest  Service 223,  225,  235-236,  371,  463 

Fulbright  Act 150,  152 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 72,  122 

General  Services  Administration 145,  280,  311,  321-322,  536 

Geographical  areas 364,  387,  403 

Geographical  distribution 356,  357 
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Geological  Survey 208,  219 

George-Barden  Act ^^V>  i 

George  Washington  University 182,  187,  313,  345,  347 

Germany ' 

153,  169,  173,  259,  261,  263,  311,  322-323,  332-333,  337,  391,  392, 
400,  402,  403,  413,  482,  483,  537 

Glenn  Dale  Sanatorium 345,  347,  348 

Government  Printing  Office 134,  146,  334,  335,  340,  341,  369,  550 

Graduate  courses 382,  421,  439,  507 

Graduate  schools 143,  174,  223,  225,  236,  242-243,  254,  255,  320,  509 

Graduate  study --^    143, 

161,  162,  163,  174,  180,  183,  184,  188,  197,  203,  209,  212,  225, 
226,  269,  274,  275,  279,  294,  311,  324,  327,  329,  345,  347,  349, 
381,  382,  384,  388,  403,  414,  417,  420,  426,  435,  445,  452,  491, 
539    543    550 

Graduates 'l68,  181,  186,  219,  245,  250,  267,  272,  284,  398,  488,  503,  509 

Grants ?I» 

35,  36,  54,  57,  73,  74,  77,  82,  86,  99,  100,  107-108,  114,  121,  123, 
124,  126,  150,  153,  247,  249,  258,  272,  273,  282,  283,  285,  289, 
294,  354,  359,  362,  364,  367,  372,  380,  387,  472,  502,  504,  507, 
508,  509,  510. 

Guidance  -     281,  282,  307,  309,  344,  524,  526,  528 

Harvard  University 156,  158,  162,203 

Hawaii      162,  169,  206,  282,  307,  390,  408,  422,  430,  433,  442,  500 

Health  Department,  District  of  Columbia 342,  344-349 

Health  education 147,  341,  342,  344-347,  348,  349,  552-553 

High  schools.    {See  Elementary  and/or  secondary  education.) 

Higher  education -  -  3, 

5,  7-8,  14,  16,  23-24, -25-26,  35,  53-55,  58,  61,  64,  70,  73-74, 
79-80,  84,  90,  94,  100,  104,  106-107,  113,  115,  123-124,  126-127, 
180,  187,  188,  273,  275,  277,  305,  335,  356,  363,  377,  381,  383, 
384,  405,  406,  412,  419,  420,  421,  435,  437,  440,  445,  450,  451, 
455,  456,  458,  459,  460,  467,  471,  472,  473,  474,  477,  483,  490, 
493,  494,  496,  497,  502,  504,  506,  510,  512,  513,  522,  523,  524, 
533,  534,  535,  536,  542,  545,  547,  548,  550,  552,  553. 
Higher  learning,  institutions  of.     (*§ee  colleges  and/or  universities.) 

Hoover  Commission xxvii,   10-11,   14,  23,69-70,75,80 

Hospitals 141,  274,  282, 

283,  284,  285-286,  287,  290,  292-293,  306,  310,  345,  347,   348 

Housing 8-9,  25,  32,  52,  62,  107,  109,  145,   311,  323 

Housing  and  Home  Financing  Agency 145, 

146,  311,  312,  322,  325,  369,  373,  374,  375,  399,  537 

Howard  University 6, 

44,  58,  126,  140,  273,  276,  284,  345,  347,  364,  372,  383,  491,  504 

Illinois,  University  of 245,  271 

Illiteracy 6,  47,  97,  98,  102-103,  118,  126 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 144, 

204,  206-208,  314,  362,  379,  380,  442,  443 
In-service  training 5, 

36,  37,  133,  143,  144,  145,  147,  1.58,  159,  160,  180,  181-182,  197,  198, 
200,  204,  206,  213,  216,  218,  242,  243,  247,  2.59,  260,  264-265, 
^74,  274-275,  290,  291,  292,  .304,  .306,  310,  311,  312-313,  315, 
325-326,  330,  341-342,  344,  347,  355,  356,  362,  363,  365,  367, 
368,  369,  378,  379,  380,  381,  382,  388,  391,  392,  394,  395,  396, 
397,  405,  410,  428,  437,  446,  449,  466,  472,  484,  491,  530,  532, 
542,  552,  553. 

Independent  offices  and  agencies 136,  145,  267-332 

Indian  Affairs,  Bureau  of.     {See  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.) 

Indian  children 374,  378,  445 

Indian  education 368,  390,  444 

Indians 34,  57,  81-82,  365,  379,  380,  389,  393,  395,  396,  514,  515 

Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 364,  382,  395,  408 

Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 149,  152,  154,  155 

Institutions  of  higher  education.     {See  Colleges  and/or  universities.) 

Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs 74,  124,  378,  388,  403 

Institute  of  International  Education 370,  399,  417,  496 
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Instructions  (see  also  Teaching) 145, 

153,   154,  159,  160,  162,  166,   170,  171,  172,   177,  179,  181,  183, 
185,  186,  188,  189,   192,  198,  199,  200,  203,  204,  205,  206,  210, 
212,  213,  220,  222,  223,  225,  226,  231,  234,  237,  238,  240,  249, 
253,  254,  259,  260,  261,  262,  272,  273,  274,  275,  276,  277,  279, 
280,  282,  283,  284,  286,  287,  289,  290,  301,  306,  307,  313,  314, 
315,  316,  326,  332,  334,  344,  345,  346,  347,  348,  349. 
Instructors.      (See  Teachers.) 
Instructors,  training  of.     {See  Teacher  training.) 
Inter- American  Affairs  (see  also  American  Republics).   149,  151,  156,  157,  237,  261 

Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation 213, 

247,  318,  446 
Interior,  Department  of  the.     (See  Department  of  the  Interior.) 
Internal  Revenue,  Bureau  of.      (See  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.) 

International  Council  of  Religious  Education • 72,  117 

International  education 5,  42,  73,  98,  102-103 

International  educational  relations 8,  42-43,  60-62 

International  exchange  (see  also  Exchange  programs) 60,  73,  113,  121, 

257,  258,  295,  296,  297,  324,  365,  375,  379,  495,  496,  518,  539 

International  Labor  Affairs,  Office  of 259,  260,  262-264 

International  relations 140,  149,  150,  155,  174,  213,  264,  272 

Intern  training, _.    182,  184,  283,  293,  313,  502,  503,  505,  511,  512,  515,  531,  547 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 145,  310,  325-326,  542 

Interstate  Committee  on  Postwar  Reconstruction  and  Development-..  71,  84,  87 

Issue(s) _~ III,  9,    10,  12,  72,  76 

Japan 160,  178,  263,  391,  416,  417,  482,  483 

Job  training 533 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 141,  164,  165,  166,  167 

Junior  high-school  education ^ 488 

Justice,  Department  of.      (See  Department  of  Justice.) 

Kendall  School 275 

Kindergarten (s) 363,  377,  378,  493,  495 

Korean  war 19,  41,  121 

Labor,  Department  of.     (See  Department  of  Labor.) 

Labor  education  extension  service 3,  9,  17-18,  73,  95,  97,  100,  113,  361 

Labor  Standards,  Bureau  of _•_ 259,  262,  264 

Labor  Statistics,  Bureau  of 247,263,264 

Land-grant  colleges  and/or  universities 8, 

28,  35-37,  57,  60-61,  108,  142,  145,  214,  223,  224,  225,  226,  227, 
228,  229,  230,  231,  232,  234,  235,  236,  237,  239,  241,  242,  276-277, 
301-303,  356,  362,  371,  372,  373,  374,  382,  383,  384,  389,  455,  456, 
457,  458,  459,  460,  461,  463,  464,  465,  466,  467,  469,  470,  491,  492, 
521,  522,  523. 

Lanham  Act 43-44,  59 

Latin  America.      (See  American  Republics.) 

Laws 204,  207,  264,  335,  337 

League  of  Women  Voters 72,  123 

Legislation. __    xxvi,  3,  9,  11,  34,  71,  92,  98,  100,  113,  118,  122-123,  124-127,  129 

Legislative  controls 357 

Legislative  Establishment 146,  148,  332,  334-341 

Legislative  proposals 353,  361 

Legislative  Reference  Service • xxvi,  46,  95 

Librarian  of  Congress 336,  338 

Libraries 63, 

112,  134,  143,  146,  151,  154,  209,  214,  220,  270,  273,  2S6,  334,  335, 
336,  337,  338,  329,  340,  361,  391,  518,  519,  521,  526,  549. 

Librarv  of  Congress 73, 

95,  122,  134,  146,  277,  297,  299,  334-335,  336-339,  364,  369,  384, 
385,  388,  391,  392,  394,  493,  548,  549. 

Librarv  services 20,  77,  90,  99,  100,  110,  113,  553 

Loans 9,  15,  25,  33,  45,  55,  73,  90,  97,  102,  113,  118,  391 

Marine  Corps 31-32, 

142,  165,  167,  168,  180,  188,  191-193,  368,  382,  387,  430,  431 

Marine  Corps  Institute 4,  31,  368,  379,  3S0,  390,  392,  393,  430 

Marilimc  Administration 243,  244,  250-254,  368,  474,  475,  476 

Maritime  Service  Institute 381 
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Majisachiisetts  Institute  of  Technology 158,  162,  203,  258,  271 

Medical  education 3,  19 

20,  24,  90,  95,  184,  196,  202-203,  273,  274,  284,  2S5-286,  287,  289, 

290,  291,  293,  310,  347,  365,  396,  421,  439,  505,  506,  509,  510,  511, 

512,  513,  515,  530. 

Medical  schools 74,  90,  124-125 

Medicine 20,  33,  74,  125,  ISO,  184,  185,  289,  306,  310 

Mental  Health,  National  Institute  of 279,  286,  287,  290 

Merchant  Marine 143,  243,  244,  250,  251,  253 

Merchant  Marine  Academy 20,  33,  74,  125,  364,  368,  383,  388,  474,  475 

Meteorological  training  and  research 257-259 

Alidcentury  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 70,  83,  84 

Migration,' 48,  110 

Military  Academy  (West  Point) 4,  28,  141,  163,  171-172,  369,  382,  393,  412 

Military  personnel 360, 

363,  388,  390413,  414,  415,  419,  421,  422,  424,  437,  438,  439 

Military  Service 6,  9,  13,  26,  46,  90,  129,  513 

Military  training 3,  19,  20,  24,   90,  95,  163,  172,  196,  360,  435,  494 

Mines,  Bureau  of.     {See  Bureau  of  Mines.) 

Morrill  Act - 5,  14,  28,  35,  38,  57,  61,  89 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education xx vi,  75 

National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 145, 

146,  311,  312,  326-329,  381,  384 

National  Air  Museum 295,  297-298,  368,  518 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers 72,  114-115 

National  Board  of  Education 11,  82,  91,  94,  106 

National  Bureau  of  Standards 37,  374,  389 

National  Bureau  of  Standards  Graduate  School 368,  388,  476,  477 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 72,  117,  119 

National  Citizenry 365 

National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts 368,  519 

National  Committee  on  Coordination  in  Secondary  Education 71,  84,  86 

National  Conference  on  the  Financing  of  Education 71,  84-85 

National  Conference  for  Mobilization  of  Education 95 

National  Congress  of  Colored  Parents  and  Teachers 72,  111 

National  Cofigress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 72,  111-112 

National  Council  of  Chief  State  School  OflHcers 72,  92 

National  defense  (see  also  National  securitjO xxv,  4, 

9,  15-16,  28,  33,  34,  63,  66,  74,  79,  118,  124-125-126,  139,  167, 

172,  197,  199,  248,  256,  279,  325,  359,  360. 
National  Education  Association,    xxvii,  45,  48,  51,  72,  88,  101,  106,  107,  112,  408 

National  Farmers   Union 72,  108 

National  forests 373,  378,  379,  463 

National  Gallery  of  Art 295,  298-299,  520 

National  Grange 72,  109 

National  Guard 165,  170-171,  198,411 

National  Museum — United  States 295,  297,  299,  300,  369,  521 

National  needs 79,  89 

National  Park  Service 208,  209,  219-220 

National  Research  Council ^ 484,  485 

Nat  ional  Resources  Planning  Board 70,  75,  77 

National  school-lunch  program 143,  223,  225,  226,  239-240 

National  Scientific  Register 9,  60,  64,  497 

National  security  (see  also  National  defense) xxv,  5,  87,  105,  139 

National  Securitv  Resources  Board 146,  279,  332,  334 

National  War  College 364,  367,  382,  387,  393,  395,  409 

National  welfare 27,  60,  124 

National  Youth  Administration 13,  33,  38,  40,  59,  84,  95,  118 

National  Zoological  Park 369,  520 

Naval  Academv  (Annapolis) 4,  30, 

142,  180,  181,  186,  187,  188,  357,  364,  368,  382,  387,  393,  424 

Naval  personnel 425,  429,  430,  432 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 364,  382,  426 

Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 4,  30 

Naval  School  of  Aviation  Medicine 368,  387,  421 
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Naval  service  schools 393,  422 

Naval  War  College 364,  382,  387,  393,  403,  424 

Navy 4-6,  30-31,  47 

Navy,  Department  of  the.     {See  Department  of  the  Navy.) 

Negroes 276,  277,  343,  365,  397,  491,  492,  504 

New  York  University 155,  258 

Nonpublic  schools 7,  52,  117-119 

Northwestern  University 156,  245 

Nurse  training 274,  282,  284,  293,  342,  345,  349,  501,  504,  516,  554 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies 267,  269,  270 

Objectives 354,  361,  362,  367,  373,  396 

Occupational  information  and  guidance 61 

Occupied  areas  (see  also  Germany;  Japan) 169. 

262-263,  364,  375,  387,  391,  392,  402 

Off-dutv  education 437 

Office  of  Education xxvii,  xxviii, 

7-11,  16,  23,  33,  37,  45,  50-53,  55-60,  62-66,  70,  72-74,  77-79, 
81-83,89-95,98,  103,  106,  110,  112-114,  118,  121,  125,  127,  135, 
136,  139,  140,  144,  168,  169,  181,  259,  260,  261,  272,  276-281,  311, 
321,  322,  324,  338,  353,  354,  356,  358,  362,  365,  368,  369,  370, 
371,  372,  375,  378,  379,  380,  383,  384,  385,  389,  391,  392,  394, 
395,  397,  399,  408,  410,  437,  484,  493,  496,  497,  498,  499,  536, 
538,  540 

Officers'  schools 427 

Ohio  State  University 203,  218,  234-235 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 218 

On-the-job  training 163, 

205,  242,  245,  257,  260,  272,  309,  344,  347,  506,  527,  529 

Ordnance 176-177,  189,  195 

Oregon  State  College 218 

Organization (s) xxvi,  xxviii,  56,  58,  69,  71-72,  85,  88-89,  122 

Orientation 532 

Orientation  programs  {see  also  Reorientation) 313-314,  315-316 

Other  countries 365,  373,  374,  375,  387,  391,  392,  393,  394,  466,  520 

Panama  Canal  Zone.     (iSee  Canal  Zone.) 

Peace * 5,  31,  43 

Penal  institutions 440 

Personnel  (see  also  Employees) 140, 

141,  142, '144,  149,  160,  173,  174,  175,  179,  180,  182,  185-189, 
190-192,  194-198,  200-204,  207,  223,  238,  243,  253,  255,  264,  265, 
267,  268,  270,  271,  273,  279,  287,  288,  291,  300,  316,  336. 

Point  4  Program . 216, 

221,  237,  238,  256,  257,  260,  264,  311,  312,  316,  317,  318,  405 

Police  schools 144,  204,  206,  342,  349 

Policy  (ies) m, 

IX,  X,  XI,  3,  6,  8-11,  13-14,  24-25,  37-38,  42,  44,  58,  61,  65,  69, 
70,  77,  81,  85-86,  88,  89,  91,  92,  96,  101,  102,  105,  107,  110-114, 
116,  122,  123,  125,  133,  143,  149,  166,  167,  204,  207,  208,  211, 
221,  260,  279,  323,  342,  348,  353,  355,  358,  359,  360,  361,  362,  403. 

Post  Office  Department 144,  148,  208,  443 

Post  graduate  education.     {See  Graduate  stud3\) 

Postsecondary  education 377,  380,  381,  411, 

416,  417,  438,  441,  442,  443,  446,  481,  515,  531,  534,  545,  554 

President  (of  the  United  States) xxvi 

11,  13,  16,  17-19,  25,40,  45,  58,  69,  73-75,  77,  80-81,  90,  93,  106, 
123   172   353. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt xxvii,  13,  69,  73,  76,  83,  123 

President  Harry  S.  Truman 12-15,  42,  73,  84,  123-124 

President  Herbert  Hoover 69,  75 

President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education 14,  15,  70,  75,  78 

Private  schools 12,  50,  72,  117,  120,  139,  158,  162 

Problems  and  Policies  Committee 71,  84,  88,  101 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration 223,  225,  238-240 

Professional  training 171,  188,  196,  197,  202,  203,  273,  274,  275,  312,  349 

Programs .. m> 

XXVI,  xxvii,  3,  5,  25,  29,  30,  33,  44,  45,  60,  69-74,  76,  79,  81, 
86-88,  90,  92,  93-95,  98,  99,  103-105,  108,  112,  115,  122-123,  125. 
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Progress 6,  45,  56,  73 

Propaganda 151,  152,  153 

Public  administration 146,  208,  313,  332,  333 

Public  health  education 502 

Public  Health  Service  {see  also  Health  Department,  District  of  Columbia).  140, 
273,  277,  282-292,  301,  303,  310,  348,  362,  368,  370,  372,  374, 
378,  381,  383,  388,  392,  394,  497,  501,  503,  506,  512,  513. 

Public  Laws  815  and  874,  Eightj-first  Congress , 353, 

362,  372,  378,  379,  389,  394,  395,  410,  499,  541 

Public  library  service  demonstrations 3,  9,  20 

Public  Roads,  Bureau  of.      (See  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.) 

Public  schools 7, 

34,  37,  44,  49,  50,  51,  62,  91,  94,  98,  107,  108,  112,  116,  117,  119, 
120,  121,  139,  143,  157,  158,  162,  164,  181,  182,  188,  190,  192,  193, 
194,  201,  204,  206,  209,  211,  215,  220,  278,  312,  329-330,  341, 
342,  343,  348,  359,  396,  404,  410,  419,  428,  429,  431,  442,  444,  445, 
453,  488,  551. 

Public  Welfare,  Board  of.  District  of  Columbia 147,  293,  342,  343 

Puerto  Rico 169,  282,  307,  453 

Radio.     {See  Broadcasting;  Voice  of  America.) 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 145,  311,  330,  545 

Reclamation,  Bureau  of.     {See  Bureau  of  Reclamation.) 

Recommendation  (s) xxvi,  9,  69,  73-75,  77-79,  80,  83,  84-85 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 145,  146,  311,  312,  330-332,  374,  545 

Reeducation.     {See  Reorientation.) 

Refresher  courses 181,  206-207 

Regional  education 4,  23,  24,  92 

Rehabilitation   {see  also  Vocational  rehabilitation)..  36,  38,  96,  282,  288,  344, 

361,  365,  374,  379,  383,  385,  389,  390,  526,  528,  529 

Rejections  for  military  service 46 

Reorientation  {see  also  Orientation) 6, 

29,  30,  42,  43,  153,  164,  177,  262-263,  311,  322-323,  416,  537 

Republican  Party 96 

Research 3, 

9,  14,  19,  24-25,  54,  57,  61,  64,  75-78,  80-82,  85,  87,  92,  95,  99, 
100,  104-105,  118,  124-126,  134,  135,  140,  142,  143,  144,  145,  150, 
152,  164,  174,  175,  177,  180,  181,  195,  196,  197,  199,  202-203,  207, 
209,  210,  212,  217,  218,  219,  223,  224,  226,  227,  228,  229,  230,  231, 
232,  233,  234,  235,  236,  237,  239,  241,  242,  243,  244,  245,  255,  256, 
258-259,  262,  267,  268,  269,  271,  275,  277,  278,  285,  288,  289,  295, 
296,  302-303,  311,  312,  323,  327,  328,  329,  331,  332,  334,  335,  336, 
337,  341,  356,  357,  360,  362,  363,  364,  365,  370,  371,  373,  374,  379, 
381,  382,  383,  384,  387,  389,  390,  392,  393,  397,  402,  403,  414,  433, 
435,  439,  446,  451,  455,  456,  457,  458,  459,  460,  462,  463,  464,  465, 
467,  470,  471,  477,  478,  485,  504,  508,  519,  520,  521,  522,  524,  530, 
537,  545,  548. 

Research  in  education 361 

Reservations  (Federal) 34-35,  77,  82 

Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 3-4, 

15,  28,  90,  141,  142,  166,  172,  173,  180,  187,  188,  196,  198,  360, 
362,  363,  364,  370,  379,  382,  388,  390,  393,  394,  412. 

Responsibility  (ies) 8, 

17,  38,  40,  57,  60,  63,  64,  76,  80,  86,  88-89,  92,  93,  97,  99,  104, 
105-108,  123,  124,  126,  128. 

Revenue(s) 50-51,  78,  85,  97,  105,  107,  122 

Roman  Catholic  Church 117 

Rural  electrification 223,  225,  240,  469 

Rutgers  University 142,  164,  177,  319,  320,  416 

Salary(ies) 49,  52,  55,  99,  102-103,  112,  124,  126 

Scholars 335,  337 

Scholarship(s) 3, 

9,  14-16,  19-21,  73-74,  79-80,  84,  90,  94,  97,  99,  101,  102,  107, 
110,  113,  118,  123,  125,  143,  152,  172,  182,  183,  208,  221,  244, 
258,  313,  355,  359,  361,  374,  395,  472,  479,  480,  497,  531. 
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School  of  Aviation  Medicine , 368 

School  busses 1 80,  191 

School  construction  (see  also  Buildings;  Construction) 280,  311,  324,  540 

School  lunches 6,  45,  51,  81 

School  lunch  program (s) 4, 

22-23,  45,  73,  81,  95,  99,  110,  113,  118-119,  356,  373,  389,  390,  467 

School  plant  needs 3,  9 

School  savings  prngram___- 369,  388,  398,  407 

Schools  {see  also  Civil  defense  schools,  private  schools,  public  schools,  serv- 
ice schools,  also  names  of  specific  schools) xxv, 

3,  5,  7-9,  19-20,  23,  26-29,  31-33,  35,  37,  40-41,  4^45,  57,  71, 
77,  85,  92,  95-96,  99,  126,  128. 

Science 163,  174,  268,  311,  327,  328 

Scientific  training 196,  197,  202,  203,  208,  255,  267,  268-269,  270,  28S,  438 

Secondarv  education.     (See  Elementarv  and/or  secondary  education.) 

Secondary  schools _" " 50,  60,  90,  129 

Service  schools  {see  also  Armv  service  school  svstem)  _  _    141,  163,  164,  165-168, 

'170-171,  174,  180,  185,  186,  192,  203,  287,  368,  507 

Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 18-19,  41,  141 

Smith-Hughes  Act 37-38,  58,  61,  89 

Smithsonian  Institution 144,  148,  295-300,  336,  364,  368,  385,  392 

Social  Securitv  Administration 141,  274,  293-295,  515 

Social  studies 163,  172,  174,  320 

Social  work  schools 274,  294-295,  345 

Soil  Conservation  Service 223,  240-242,  470 

Southern  Baptist  Convention 72,  119 

Specialist  training 206,  242,  252-254,  255 

Standards,  Bureau  of 242,  243,  254-256 

Stanford  University 158,  162,  278,  328 

State  boards  of  education 480 

State,  Department  of.     (See  Department  of  State.) 

State  department(s)  of  education 61-63, 

70,  77-78,  81,  91-93,  99,  122,  444,  493,  525 

State  educational  agencies  and  institutions 211,  214,  231,  239, 

241,  244,  249,  251,  259,  260,  261,  301,  303,  304,  305,  307,  321 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 364,  368,  381,  514 

State  agencies  and  services 225,  227,  228,  246,  262,  293,  523,  524 

State  marine  schools 372,  383,  475 

State  (s) 5, 

8-9,  11-12,  20-21,  25-26,  28,  35-36,  39-40,  44-45,  48,  50-51,  58, 
60-61,  64-65,  69-70,  72,  74,  76-83,  85,  88-90,  92,  94,  99,  102-103, 
107,  110-111,  113,  116,  124-125,  128-129,  354,  360,  371,  373,  383, 
389,  444,  461,  464,  474,  475,  500,  536,  542. 

Stenography 161,  181,  190,  208,  222,  304 

Student  loan  program 33,  59 

Students 135, 

143,  150,  153,  162,  166,  168,  171,  173,  174,  177,  178,  179,  183,  187, 
191,  201,  209,  212,. 214,  218,  219,  223,  238,  258,  269,  272,  274,  278, 
279,  282,  284,  293,  294-295,  300,  307,  309,  318,  328,  329,  335,  337, 
345,  349,  365,  392,  397,  399,  400,  420,  425,  428,  451,  496,  501,  519, 
521,  537. 

Subsistence  allowances 210,  307,  308,  309,  343 

Supreme  Court 27 

Surplus  property 8,  145,  280,  311,  321,  322,  499,  536 

Synagogue  Council  of  America 72,  120 

Task  force (s) xxvii,  10,  14,23,70,81,  121 

Tax(es) 77,  78,  93 

Taxation 71,  73,  87 

Teaching 124,  126,  153,  154, 

198,  223,  226,  237,  240,  272,  273,  274,  275,  286,  289,  290  ,346,  470 

TcflfCliGrs        -   ' » 

46,49^51752755,  77794,99,  102,  110,  112,  ri5,  116.  126,  143,  157, 
162,  176,  177,  198,  201,  210,  217,  220,  238,  248,  259,  278,  279,  302, 
312,  317,  320,  328,  339,  342,  343,  344,  365,  383,  392,  397,  400,  404, 
408,  459,  474,  491,  494,  495,  496,  503,  519,  521,  535. 
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Teacher-training 61,  179,  198,  205,  248,  278,  304,  312,  311,  342,  348 

Teacher-training  institutions 53,  525 

Technical  assistance  program.      {See  Point  4  Program.) 

Technical  Cooperation  Administration _   23,  21,  28.  54,  103,  373,  374,  378,  404,  453 

Technical  education  (see  also  Vocational  education) 143, 

147,  158,  160,  163,  183,  185,  188,  189,  193,  195,  196,  197,  201-202, 
203,  20S,  219,  221,  218,  250,  255,  257,  263,  264,  267,  360,  381,  38S, 
403,  420,  431,  438,  481. 

Tennes.see  Vallev  Authority 145,  148,  301-305,  371,  373,  374,  383,  389,  521 

Territories,  Office  of 208,  220-221,  361,  390,  408,  430,  466,  482,  493,  491 

Textbooks- - : 20(),  2 1 7 

Trainees 205,  206,  213,  216,  218,  221,  222,  236,  243,  251,  253,  251, 

256,  257,  259,  261,  264,  278,  288,  2.)0,  291,  309,  317,  322,  330-331 

Traineeship  program 510,  511 

Training-within-industry 33,  1 15 

Treasury,  Department  of  the.     (See  Department  of  the  Treasury.) 

Tuition". 177,  197,  198,  201,  210,  215,  216,  291,  307,  309,  328,  329,  343 

UNESCO 43,  62,  94,  107,  128 

Union  Catalog 335,  336  337 

United  Nations 193,  318 

Universal  Military  Training 3,  12,  13,  360 

Uniyersities.      {See  Colleges  and/or  universities.) 

Utah  State  Agricultural  College 218 

Vanderbilt  University 269,  304 

Veterans 14, 

19,  40,  41,  53,  59,  71,  73,  95,  98,  113,  115,  141,  194-207,  210, 
255,  305-310,  326,  341,  342,  343,  357,  358,  359,  360,  363,  365, 
374,  380,  381,  383,  389,  390,  391,  392,  393,  395,  396,  415,  416, 
491,  514,  515,  526,  528,  544,  551. 

Veterans'  Administration 141,  148,  194,  305-310,  356,  358,  363 

365,  369,  370,  373,  374,  380,  381,  392,  396,  433,  501,  526,  531 

Veterans'  education 3,  9,  18,  55 

Veterans'  educational  facilities  program 499 

Virgin  Islands 169,  281 

Visual  aids 33,  59,  63,  214,  274,  279,  286,  311,  312-313,  345,  346 

Visual-education  program 447 

Vocational  counseling 41 

Vocational  education 1 5, 

8,  33,  36-39,  51,  58-61,  73,  76,  77,  89,  90,  96-98,  103,  108,  113-115, 
126,  127,  140,  141,  171,  175,  200,  202,  204,  205,  211,  238,  259,  261, 
272,  273,  277,  278,  281,  306,  308,  309,  342,  343,  344,  359,  360,  362, 
365,  371,  372,  378,  379,  384,  389,  390,  397,  403,  404,  428,  437,  440, 
444,  466,  494,  495,  500,  552. 
Vocational  rehabilitation  (see  also  Rehabilitation) . _    3,  5,  8,  9,  18,  21,  36,  38,  40, 

41,  58,  140,  141,  274,  281,  282,  306,  308,  309,  500 

Vocational  schools 480,  527,  530,  551 

Voice  of  America 134,  155 

Voluntary  relief  organizations 313,  314 

War 28,  34,  52 

War  college(s) 141,  156,  163,  164,  167,  171,  186,  403 

War  production  training  program 59 

Weather  Bureau 243,  244,  257-259 

White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy 70,  83 

Women's  Bureau 263,  264 

Yosemite  Field  School 209,  219,  220,  452 
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